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THE STORY-TELLER, 

4rc. ^c, SfC. 

EDITED BY ROBERT BELL, 

AUTHOR OF " LIVES OF THE POETS/' " MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS," &C. 

WITH INCIDENTAL NOTES, CRITICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Tub object of this publication is to collect and presen-c the best specimens of the fugitive literature of Europe — tho:<4.* 
exquisite snatches of fancy and ima^nation which so rarely find their way into the large collections of National Fiction, 
and so often perish in the evanescent periodicals to which they arc consigned. It is scanx'-ly necessary to obaer^e, thai such 
productions have a peculiar value as illustrations of the customs, manners, social characteristics, and poetical spirit uf the 
age ; tliat they frequently discover more profoimd and condensed literary vitality, more dramatic power, and more delicate 
beauty, than many of the elaborate works which supersede tlicm in notoriety by the mere force of voluminous expanbion ; 
and that the sources from whence they will be derived, including the range of all the living languages, are suHiciently exten- 
sive to ensure continuous excellence in the choice of materials. 

Every nook of literature, ancient and modem, will be explored for the means of conferring a permanent grace on the 
pages of this Antliology — the haunted places of Moorish romance— the allegories of oriental fable, full of passionate beauty 
and moral trutli — the traditions of chivalry — the lays of tlie Miunesangers and Troubadours — the picturesque reliques of our 
old English literature— the fresh springs of poetry that have of late years gushed forth in the North of Europe — the lictions 
of Italy and Spain — the ballads and weird tales of Germany, teeming with intellectual superstitions— the fanciliil metaphysics 
of the Komantic School in France, now scattered through a multitude of ephemeral joximals — in addition to such excerpta 
as may be available from the works of contemporar}' genius at home. The Held is so vast that its landmarks can only be 
vaguely indic^ited ; and the execution of the undertaking cannot, consequently, be fairly tested by the contents of a single 
nu]nber, but must be estimated by the varieties of styles and subjects developed in its progress. 

The plan of ** The Story -Teller" will admit short articles of every kind — Sketches of Society and Scenery — Real Nar- 
ratives of remarkable Actions and Events — and occasional Episodes from large and costly works. Original Tales will aUo 
form a distinct feature, dependant always upon their intrinsic merit, and upon the space which, according to circumstances, 
can be afforded to them. 

The selected papers will be accompanied by notes, or introductions, when they happen to be of a nature to demand, or 
justify editorial remarks. The object of such notes will be to illustrate, as briefly as possible, the peculiar claims of the 
articles to which tlioy refer, or the genius of their authors — sometimes taking the shape of criticism, anil sometimes that of 
biographical or historical annotation : but always with a view to heighten and refine, rather than to interrupt the pleasure of 
the reader. 

"The Story -Teller" will be published every Saturday, and will consist of 36 pages imperial extra, printed in double 
columns with care and elegance, price GJ. Monthly Parts will be issued in a wrapper, with the Magazines, and an Index 
will be supplied hall-yearly for binding into Volumes. It is hoped, with these arrangements, the work may rest its claims tu 
public support upon the novelty and comprehensiveness of its matter, and the economy of its price — each Number bein^ 
equal in solid contents to an ordinary Octavo Volume. 

AATertUementB will be reeelTed till Wednesday of erery week. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To " K. H.**— Yes. We cannot state the time with certainty, but can promise that it shall not exceed a month. 

Vfe are obli^d by the passage trom the Souvenirs tPun f'opageur, bat regret that it is not exactly suited to the plan of Thr Story-Tkllkr. 

It is left enclosed at the publishers. A former favour from the same quarter sliall find an early place. 
" The Golden Dwarf* has considerable merit, of a kind now rarely developed in popular fictions i and it is not without reluctance wc are 

compelled to decline it. We could not, under any circumstances, make room for it without subjecting it to a severe process of com- 

prcMiou ; and it is too desultory to admit of much excution or contraction, without injury to the general def«ign. 
The arrangements of this periodical preclude tlie possibility of entertaining such elaborate productions aif *' The Chronicles of the Bastille." 

We indicate so much to spare the author the trouble of transmitting his MS. 
It would afford us much pleasure to hear from oar Liverpool correspondent, ** J— S— ," in the only way which can enable us to y-ive a 

satisfactory answer to Ids letter. It is needless to say that we have inexhaustible resources, such as he refers to, at our cunimaml . — 

nevertheless, will he favour us with a short specimen i 
We accept the suggestion of " C. Mc G." in the spirit in which it is offered. All such points have been already fully considered ; and in 

the course of our progress he will And that we are quite aware of the value of his hint. 
** The Leaden Heart'* is deficient in incident— at least for our purposes. The writer will not think that wo alight his proposals, fur which 

we are obliged, if we add, that the reception of every contribution must depend on its own merits. 
** Martha," ** S. T.*» ** Viola F." shall hear from us by post. 
" The Centaur,'* " The Valley of the Pale Faces ," •• Hvriot's Legacy," " The Haunted House," and the translations from Jean Paul Richter, 

Jules Janin, Uhland, and Metastasio, are inadmissiblo for the reasons severally assigned in notes enclosed with the contributions. 
** V." ** Hope," *' Ernest's Ghost," and *' Christine," are under consideration. 
Our Correspondents must perceive, from the number that have already accumulated upon our hands, the impossibility of answering them 

by private letters, except in very special cases. 
" T. J." the same subject has been treated before upon a greater scale. We are not the less obliged, however, by the suggestion. 
Our Correspondent at Doaghton-Ie- Spring must accept our regret thut previous arrangements will prevent us from availing ourselves of 

his proposal. 
" An Intended Constant." The diflSculty lies not in the sixe and shape of the sheet, and not in the metliod of folding. But it will be 

obviated at once by cutting the sheet in the three divisions marked in the fold. The pages may then be readily adjusted ; this, how- 
ever, will in future be done previous to publication. 
" S." There are three English translations of the *' Frithlof 's Saga" of Bishop Tcgner. 
" Julia R— ," " Merlin." " V," and " Red-Cap," sre under consideration. 
*< U, y." We are overstocked with materials of that description. 
Answers have been sent by post to other Correspondents—" N. B., Dunoon, Argyleshire," ** H. B., Hatchland's Park, Guildford," " Burton 

Crescent," " Regent's Park." 
We arc sorry to return to the author the poem on the Steam Ship, which lies for him with the publishers. The subject, although admirably 

treated, is yet too painfully remembered to allow us to give it a place in our pages. 
" The Appointment "— •* Poor Boxes "— •* The Bored Hand "— *• lines on a Hawk "— " The Knight of the Red Plume "— " Gentle Tlioughts" 

—"Patient Grizzle at Calais"— "The Two Lovers "—" Tlie Marksman "-"Three Weeks in the Pyrenees"— " The Poet's Grave" 

"Basket .Making"—" Rouen Cathedral by Moonlight"— returned with explanations. 
Will the gentleman who gives us a " hint " about *'old poetry." have the goodness to explain what kind of poetry he means } We confess 

we arc at a loss also to understand what he means by ' * Dasipptu.** 
The Gesta Romanorum— we are flattered by the suggestion, and can only say— perhaps. 

With considerable curtailment, " An English Home Scene" might be made available. Ilie title is not sufficiently descriptive. 
Translations Irorn Nodier, Jules Janin, Grimm, and Herschem [who is he i\ are not suited to our pages. We have returned them. 
•'T. T." Certainly.—" F." Let ns see it before the publication of our next number.-" O. Y." It is derived from the old French custom. 

In fsct, the word itself is French, and the only dUVerence between the ancient and modern orthography, is in the substitution of 

fffor s. 
" The Gnome'* is better calculated for the climate of the Anuoals than for that of the Stort-Tbllbr. It Is full of imagination, but we 

want subject also in oar columns. It is erroneousiy described as a dramatic fragment. We hope we may hear again fh>m tlie author. 
It would aflbrd tu mocb gratUlaitlon to Insert the letter of ** One who knowa Mn. Sigournejri" bnt it would answer no other purpose than 

that ci prolonging a painAil and nselesa cohtroversr. 
To the two offen oT Fabiimux—trom Nightingale and Bose— we have only to say, that we are, M we ought to be, greatly obliged, but 

except for illnitratlve or critical uses, we cannot avail ounelves at preaent of their stores. 
" Latin Stories"— we have a treasury of them already. 
" S— t" None of Iha German Popular Stories of the daaa alluded to would be fit for us. We know they are rery carious notwithstanding, 

and that Tleck. Novalia, and othen. have availed themselves largely of their quaint stuffl Perhaps our Correspondent is not aware 

that Dr. Simrock, ol BoBn« tke tranilator of the Nieb€iung§n LM, haa bronght oat a collected edition of these old book.8tand 

var/dmielet. 
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FESTIVALS OF THE STORY-TELLERS. 

GATHERING THE FIRST. 

Scene — Our Nook. 

Time — A sumptuous Breguct, inserted in a bronze tower on 
the mantelpiece^ indicates No Time, Hie hands being gone, 
althouah me pulsation within is audible. On the dial is 
inscribed the following 

Cpme toBMlcQ empIofieU 
nc rDn no toarnvngc from SIrte : 

fltoase tottt tic KanDcs ! 
Irt Qfi rount ts tfte futavti ! 

Present— Mb. Marmaduke Husiphrey, of Paule's Walk ; 
Mr. Duller of Brazen Nose ; Sir Ernest M*Dermott; 
Mr.Didymus Marvell; and half a dozen others scattered 
round the table, which is strewn over with glasses and 
cigars. The centre is occupied hy a vast basin of mulled 
claret, over which a ponderous silver ladle keeps watch 
and ward. A brilliant oxydator, suspended by a chain 
from the car>'cd ceiling, illuminates the cliambbr. 

Tangled end of a CItorus, 

l^bin Hood, ha, ha ! and his merry, merry men — 

Glug, glug— ha, ha ! 
Shouts up<jn the wind, and echoes in the glen — 

Ha, ha ! — ha, ha I 

IIUMrilREY. 

Of all men, that was the mfm—the man, em- 
phatically — to have written a romance. What 
solemn hours he must liavc passed in the soli- 
tudes of nature — what weird faces he must have 
seen in the twilight — what thoughts must have 
agitated his soul — wliat dreams of ineffable 
beauty must have filled his imarination, as he 
stood alone at midnight in the hushed depths 
of the forest, gazing upwards through the 
shadowy trees, mottled with starlight ! 

SIR ERNEST M^DERMOTT. 

Spoken like a poet. But would it bo asking 
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too great a favour, just to beg that you'd tcUufl 
who you're talking to youi"self about in that 
hypothetical manner ? 

HUMPHREY. 

Wlio ? who, but Robin Hood. He was the 
great Idealist of his time, a man who lived in a 
world of liis own, whose associations, to the re- 
motest verge of emotion, were essentially poe- 
tical. He had liis cool grottos, his nectar, his 
Helicon ; his Academe and his disciples ; his 
hamadryads, satyrs, and naiads. Such a sug- 
gestive existence as that must have inspired a 
meaner man with a profound faith in the visible 
and invisible, the material and spiritual uni- 
verse. But Robin Hood had an original genius. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Nothing but the awful wrecks of burnt 
lemons and dismembered spices, that float so 
ominously on this boiling ocean of claret, could 
excuse you for uttering such twaddle. Sir, your 
brain must be bewildered, or you would never 
have forgotten Freney the Robber. 

HUMPHREY. 

Never heard of him. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Never heard of him ? Your marvellous igno- 
rance out-Toc(^uevilles de Tocqueville himself. 
He was the Insh Robin Hood — a scampering, 
roaring, murderhig rapparee ! His history is a 
ready-made romance, without any help frgm 
the twilight, or any need of conjuring the stars 
out of their sockets. 

MARVELL. 

Did ho write it himself ? 
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8IE ERNEST. 

No — ^he lived it. Turn the ladle this way, 
IVIarmaduke ; my glass is so parched, I'm afraid 
it will crack. Write ! He couldn't write — ^he 
didn't know a letter of the alphabet. He was 
a man of Action ; and, upon my honour, it's my 
private conviction that all the really great men 
are the doers of great deeds, not the describers 
of them. 

BULLER. 

Wallenstein was a greater man than Schiller; 
and the vivid genius of Leitch Ritchie grows 
pale under the exploits of Schindcrhannes. But, 
remember, that if such men — conquerors, mar- 
tyrs, and so forth — may be said to be the creators 
of poets and historians, on the other hand 

Eoets and liistorians become in turn creators of 
eroes, and of all that imbodied glory which 
springs out of their enthusiasm ; unci so the 
constant succession of Thought and Action is 
kept up, producing and reproducing new phases 
of Life to the end of the chapter. I call a 
toast to the honour of the most mfluential class 
amongst all the poets and historians, from He- 
liodorug to Samuel Lover. 

SIR ERNEST. 

The call reflects immortality upon you. My 
glass — I'm sure it was never blown in Ireland ! 
— was on the point of cracking again, the tliirsty 
crystal ! Fill, gentlemen. 

HUMPHREY. 

A bumper ! Bullcr of Brazen Nose demands 
a bimiper. 

MARVELL. 

How his face glows with energy — full of a 
fine simplicity and cordial humour. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Upstanding. Ready — present — fire ! 

( The tumultuous clatter ofalasses suddenly subsides into silence 

and tfuHuing expectation.) 

BULLER. 

I will not make a speech. I always suspect 
when a man makes a speech at such a moment, 
he is only capitulating for time to work liimself 
up into a sensation. I will give you a class of 
poets and liistorians tliat existed before poetry i 
or history took definite shapes, before their on- 
ginal elements were resol ved into scholastic forms. 
The first liistorians of all nations; the first poets 
of alllanffuagcs; the moralists of all times; the 
depositanes of the lore of ancient civihzation, 
when barbaric furj*^ swept the illuminated re- 
cords from the face of the earth, lea\'ing no- 
thing beliind but a few fragments of the 
charmed scrolls, and memories, which neither 
fixe, nor sword^ nor pestilence, nor famine could 



destroy. I give you, gentlemen, THE STORY- 
TELLERS OF ALL NATIONS ! 

(The chamber shakes with the echoes of the frantic applause, 
and the oxydator winks with astonishment,) 

HUMPHREY. 

To your feet, my Tale-Bearers ! The Story- 
Tellers of all Nations ! 

OMNES. 

The StorytTellers of all Nations! 
Hip — ^hip — ^hiccup — huzza — liic — hip — huzza ! 

CHORUS. 

{The hands of the inebriated company form a festoon^ while 
they dance round the table,) 

Let History pipe her eyes 

Nebulous, interstellar! 
Tlie best of all histories, 
^Vre those of the Story-Tcller. 
Heyfol dc rol de di, 
liackcty divoiip^ 
Niebuhr Iiiinsclf would look shy 
In a Story-Teller's wig ! 

Let Poetry dance the hays, 

For though none else excel her, 
She owes her immortal bays 
To the spells of the Story-Teller! 
lieyfol de rol de do, 
rUickety divojig, 
Petrarch would l(X)k like a crow 
In a Story-Teller*s wig! 

Let Painting shoulder her brush. 

Who cares for Cuyp or Kneller ? 
Thousands pour out in a rush, 
At the voice of the Story-Teller! 
Heyfol derolde dum. 

Rackety divoiig^ 
Rubens would look very glum 
In a Story-Teller's wig! 

Let Music give up the ghost, « 

Or fiddle as we compel her: 
Hurrah! here's a rolicking toast. 
To the health of the Story-Teller! 
Heyfol de di do dum. 

Rackety diix)jig, 
Hullah would look like a drum 
In a Story-Tellers wig! 

HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Bullcr, I always held you in reverence 
for your erudition, your high-bred suavity, and 
that facility of intellectual power wliich enables 
you to descend with as much grace and ease to 
an epigram as you can soar into a pinclaric. 
But that toast, sir — tliat toast, 1 say — no mat- 
ter ! You have developed a sentiment worthy 
of you — worthy of the laurels I fancy I can s(»e 
tlirough the haze that clouds my eyes — I know 
not why or wherefore — budding at this mo- 
ment romid your temples. The very name, 
gentlemen, is an incantation. AVlio wi:iiE the 
Story-Tellers ? When the world was struggling 
into tribes, and settlements, and forms ol* go- 
vernment — ^when the growing populations of the 
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fearth were, yet as fresh as its verdure, before 
ideas had acquired adequate expression in kn- 
guage, or language types to fix and systematize 
its use — they were the chroniclers of scattered 
and scattering races. On the hill-tops and in 
the valleys, on the wild waters, in the primal 
-woods, the Story-Tellers were the watchers and 
the recorders of the mighty human progress. 
To them, hfe itself was poetry ; birds, streams, 
trees, mountains, clouds, stars, flowers, every 
tiling was new and full of beauty and glory, and 
their hearts were filled with thanksgivings, and 
they poured them out in melodious lays — that 
are now the traditions of antiquity ! All this oral 
poetry originated in the East. The Arabians 
carried it into Spain early in the Christian em ; 
the crusades helped to diffuse it through the 
western world; and that captivating style, 
eflflorescent with images, and full to exuberance 
of oriental pomp, became rapidly naturalized 
in colder climates, until the whole of Europe 
was touched by the spirit of romance. Bre- 
tagne, the Armorica of the ancients, covered 
with druidical remains, and to this hour te- 
nanted by the superstitions of successive cen- 
turies, was amongst the first to catch the in- 
spiration, and will be one of the last to rehn- 
quish it. She has still her fairy circles, her elf 
palaces, her spectres, and a himdred other ar- 
ticles of belief, as well as current usages, drawn 
from the faith and habits of the Saracens and 
the Celts. Spain, Germany, France, and the Low 
Countries, and even Holland, with all her uti- 
lities, her dikes and bulbs, grew as fond of le- 
gendary lore as the Asiatics themselves. Hol- 
land gathered up much of her historic wonders 
from her early maritime expeditions, her adven- 
turous sailors brinfrinocback to her shores miracu- 
lous tales of the strange lands they had visited. 
The Story-Teller ! It is a word of power — it 
is freighted with the treasures of the Earth's 
Tongues, not to speak of our own, the richest 
of all in ballad Uterature. 

MARVELL. 

But some would have it that the word is 
trite. Bah ! When I hear that, I close my eyes, 
and processions of figures habited in vanous 
costumes, some in hose and doublets, some in 
slashed silks and feathers, some in full suits of 
armour, seem to pass before me. I fancy I see 
Raoul de Beauvais, Tliomas of Erceldoune, 
Henry of Veldek, Robert Wace, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Chrestiens de Troves, Occleve, 
Bojardo, Hampole, Godfrey of Strasbourg, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gower, Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Fabyan, Monstrelet, Froissart, and a 
score or two more, whom half the world have 
never approached more closely than just to 



breathe the outer air of the halo that encircles 
them. And these were all story-tellers ; for what 
else arc the grand impa^ioned legends they have 
bequeathed to us but poetical histories, such as 
one could sit and listen to by the hour together, 
as the Eastern princes do when they call their 
grand viziers about them, witli music and bells 
and dances, to lull their Sybarite senses by the 
help of sweet sounds and visions and dreamy 

■nnrrntivnsV 



narratives .'' 
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The diviners and soothsayer, the practisers 
of magic and the professors of signs, the sor- 
ceries of Egypt, the Cabbala of the Hebrews, 
the Platonism of Ficinus, the whole arcana of 
the mystical philosophies of the middle ages, 
yield up their secrets to tlie " open sessame" of 
the Story-Tcller. 

HUMPHREY. 

And the Early Books that teem upon us 
from former ages ! If it were worth while to 
dazzle the eyes of the multitude, what a pile 
we could show them on our shelves — a golden 
pile, brighter than the diamond-mines of a 
place which I think is called Samarkand, or 
Sugarcandy, I am not certain which, for my 
memory grows turbulent and rebellious. There, 
look into that recess — there, in that dusky cor- 
ner, you will find the Cid, the Chronicles of the 
Cid, the Scala Chronica, and all the other 
Chronicles ; the two sets of the Gesta Romano- 
rum, that analyzed by Warton, and that brought 
to Ught, or indexed into print by Douce, both 
copied in an exquisite round hand by a monk 
of La Trappe ; the Roman de Rou, an attested 
fac-simile ; the famous Helden Buch, or Book 
of Heroes, one of the gorgeous epic romances 
of the Swabian period, the Augustan age of 
German hterature; the Nibelungen Lied, or 
Lay of the Nibelungen; the Ethiopics, just as 
it was snatched by a soldier from the smoking 
ruins of the tower of Buda, — only mine is the 
first Paris edition ; the famous Lais de Marie, 
that have puzzled all the critics and conjurers 
of Europe; the Roman de Gaides, en vers^ a 
French romance of great antiquity; the Welsh 
Mabinogion ; all of the fine old Enghsh romances, 
illustrative of the Round Table, Sir Ywain, 
Sir Tristram, Joseph of Arimathea and the 
Sangreal; and sundry other majestic volumes 
all bound in green morocco, spangled over with 
magnificent devices. These are all records of 
that romantic genius which once possessed every 
cranny of the earth, filling its pores with joy ; — 
that genius which we are destined to relume. 
My nands are clenched involuntarily — my 
veins leap — the spirit of prophecy is upon me. 
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VMt^n of 8 i&tocfeD iNsisqtte. 

BEFRAIN. 

Blow the trumpet, beat the drum, 
There are knights and squires to come; 
fi^irpers, sharpers, masquers, all 
Bidden to our Festival I 

Lombard rh jmer, Titan climber, 
Basque brunette, carillon cblmer. 
Monks and nuns, Macreadys, Bunns, 
Mothers, daughters, fathers, sons. 
Flays, delays, and means and ways, 
Ships in docks, and ships in stays. 
Poets, no wits, slow wits, all 
Bidden to our Festiyal I 

Rejyain — ^Blow the trumpet, kc 

Korman minstrel, books fenestral. 
Tropes bran new, and lays ancestral, 
Lapland witches, brooms and breeches. 
Sculptured heroes stript from niches, 
Bussian strelitz, paper pdlets. 
Caliphs, bailifis, cads, and prdates. 
Brokers, stokers, jokers, all 
Bidden to our Festival ! 

Refrain — ^Blow the trumpet, &c. 

Tnmbadours and gaj jongleurg. 
Border chiefii and French twuveurs, 
Bretagne tale and song idyllic. 
Jump Jim Crow with art trochilic, 
Londbn mobbers, snobs and snobbers, 
Jobbers, robbers, hobber-nobb^s, 
Natives, caitiffs, one and all, 
Bidden to our Festival ! 

Refrain-^Biow the trumpet, &c. 

Gascon story, grim and goir 
Polish martyr, crowned with glory. 
Gentle Judy, Punches sdomi. 
Sheaves of leaves from Valambrosa, 
Fabliaux and romanciers. 
Scowling, growling cavaliers. 
Skaters, traitors, one and aU, 
Bidden to our Festival I 

Rrfrain — ^Blow the trumpet, &c. 

Swabian epic, Swedish saga, 
Hospodar, Duke, Dervish, Aga, 
Pilgrims, priests, and knights Teutonic, 
Magnates of the craft masonic; 
How they bluster, how they cluster. 
Mars and Venus! what a muster! 
Bamping, stamping, tramping all 
To our glorious Festival I 

Refrain— Blow the trumpet, &c. 

SIR EBNEST. 

Be quiet, Mannaduke. You are overwork- 
ing ^our brain. Take a little of the mull just 
to give you time to recover your breath. Upon 
my honour and conscience, I never thought 
you were so handsome before. Why, man 
alive, your eyes look as if they had a superna- 
tural fire in them, and your voluminous hair 
curls round your head, in clusters, as dark and 
thick as the crisp locks of a young bacchanal. 

HUMPHBET. 

They ahall live, and breathe, and move, 
and sing around us — ^the lur will be made balmy 



by their voices ! The Asiatic shall fcomc with 
his pale, serious face, and recite his imagerial 
phantasy, and disenchanted princesses shall 
awaken from their trances as no depicts the 
lover in his brave toil of heart, mowing down 
dragons and serpents to set them free. And 
the rroven9al poet shall renew his theme, and 
fall asleep imder the pomegranate. The Min- 
nesiinger, true to his name, shall ring the 
changes on the eternal passion. The Roman- 
cero shall mount his mule, and troll Andalu- 
sian music in the passes of the mountains. The 
Raconteur shall have his chateau again, and 
radiant faces grouped roimd him to applaud liis 
tales with tears and smiles. Even the savage 
Ukraine shall cast up its story-tellers, with all 
their picturesque horrors, their dishevelled tresses 
and horrent jaws. The prospect widens, and 
new shapes momently arise to baffle my attempts 
to catalogue them. 

SIR ERNEST. 

And not a syllable about OUam Fodlah ! 
What do you say, sir, to the Fetches, the Evil 
Eye, the Reel of the Crooked Pins, the south 
running stream in the Devil's name, the Le- 
prachaun, and the moving bog ? Whoo ! 
Another bowl of claret! {The claret is in- 
stantly replenished.) 

MARVELL. 

The Polish poet, Michael Czarkowski, has 
collected the legends of the Cossacks. Tliere 
is not a speck of ground ever trodden by the 
foot of man, without its traditions; and where 
man has not been, there are the genii and fairies 
haunting the trackless place. 

BULLER. 

Then, who ARE the Story-TcUers? If the 
gallant age of the troubadours be at an end — 
if we can have no more forest pranks, and 
tournaments, and hawking, and ladies on bat- 
tlements waving their scarfs, and minstrels 
below the salt, (they are now a little nearer to 
the dais I) we have poets and novelists in our 
own day who will not let tlie appetite for ro- 
mance die for lack of pabulum. Tliere is a 
muster-roll of them that would reach from the 
valley of Chamouni to the glen of the Downs. 
Listen — Chateaubriand, the brothers Grimm, 
Bishop Tegncr, Victor Hugo, Tiock, Well', 
Nodier, Paul de Kock, Herder, Sue, — 

HUMPHREY. 

Enough, they are as familiar to us as our easy- 
chairs. Liet us look at home. In this class of 
literature, our ffreat living writers take a 
grander flight than any of their continental 
contemporaiies. Their genius is more real ,- it 
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deals more largely with universal truths, and 
is less warped by theories, less convulsed by 
stage trick. The Germans lay claim to a 
profounder philosophy in their works of fic- 
tion; but it is a grave question after all, 
whether there is not at the bottom of their 
ipsychological reveries, a great deal of psycho- 
logical hiunbug. Tlic word humbug is an un- 
translatiiblc word, and I am not under the 
smallest apprehension that it will ever be under- 
stood in Germany. Bushels of pure himibug 
are daily turned out upon us, under the alarm- 
ing title of ^Esthetic principles ; just as we were 
some time ago inflicted with the cuckoo-cry of the 
many-sidedness of Goetlie. And all this rigma- 
role IS made to look as if this same -^thetics had 
foimd out some new properties in mind, or 
some new laws of art, or had traced out 
causes that had been hermetically sealed up 
from the investigation of all previous philo- 
sophers; and the many-sidedness by which 
Goethe was transformed into a shape unknown 
before in the animal kingdom, was treated as 
a sort of divine mystery which we were to 
take for granted without inquiry, and to swal- 
low wholesale without knowing how it got 
addled into so complex a form. Hence one 
rather regards German metaphysical fictions 
\vith distrust; not that they may not be very 
sincere, for it is to be hopca the authors them- 
selves know what they mean, but because they 
are so transcendentally opake. Noav the charm 
of our English writers is that they speak out like 
men — they do not mop and mow, and throw 
themselves into frightful contortions; and if 
they be less sublime, they have at least the 
satisfaction of being more intelligible. It is a 
common boast amon^fst the few Ansflo-Ger- 
mans who affect this school of jEsthetics, that 
it is absolutely a monopoly in their hands; it 
may add to their comfort to be assured that 
every monomaniac — a respectable and increas- 
ing body — goes to bed eveiy night with a 
similar satisfactory conviction. Fill my glass, 
Mc Dermott, or 1 shall run as dry as my topic. 
Whatever is obscure, is worse than useless — 
it is dangerous, fallacious, and spurious. Wlien 
the jEstlietical oracles sliall liave learned the 
noble art of speaking so as to be imderstood, 
it is possible they may place us under some 
obligations to their wisdom ; but highly impro- 
bable, or they would have contrived, by hook 
or by crook, to have done so long ago. 

8IR £BN£8T. 

Tlie whole Germanic confederation, with the 
Archbishop of Cologne at tlieir head, and Puck- 
ler Muskau at their tail, couldn't gainsay one 
word of that. 



HUMPHREY. 

Of all our EnsUsh authors Bulwer betrays 
the strongest tenaency to sjrmpathize with this 
peculiar school; but he cames off Httle more 
than the picturesque phraseology of their ethics, 
and, except in some of his earlier works, rarely 
suffers his fine genius to be clouded by their 
intellectual fogs. That was a sturdy article upon 
him in the last *' Westminster;'* honest, frank, 
just, and comprehensive. It has placed John 
Robertson on a lofty pedestal as a critic, and 
shoAvn the practicability of dealing openly with 
an author's faults in the midst of an eloquent 
exposition of his merits. 

MARVELL. 

For true healthy English — ^hearty, sound, and 
characteristic — Dickens is well entitled to his 
honours. That picture of sea sickness — it gives 
me the megrims to think of it! — in his "Ame- 
rican Notes," was perfect. I shall never forget 
his standing dizzily in the water, with his h^d 
surging helplessly to indicate his waterproof 
boots! 

HUMPHREY. 

It is in such touches of truthful portraiture, 
so felicitously depicted as to make the truth- 
fulness palpable at a single glance, that Dickens 
excels. But he has not yet discovered skill in 
construction. His mode of publication is fatal 
to its exercise, even if he cared to cultivate it. 
Marry at, also, ought to be distinguished for the 
fidcUty and force with which he reahzes his 
designs. His figures are always flesh and 
blood, neither too good nor too bad, but in- 
variably just what they ought to be, and doiuj^ 
what becomes them. His novels, too, are safe 
and clear, without any artifice or fiilse colouring, 
and secure in a species of practical morality that 
renders them unexceptionable books for yoimg 
people, if young people must read novels in 
three volumes. 

SIR ERNEST. 

And what of James, whose fertility, mar^ 
vellous as it is, should not be allowed to eclipse 
the still greater merit of accurate research? 

HUMPHREY. 

To an inexhaustible invention, he adds the 
rare quahty of extensive knowledge. He has 
ploughed up the history of nearly every coiin 
trj, and drawn rich harvests from the soiL If 
his characters be not always distinct and in- 
spired with much vital energy, they are at least 
numerous and consistent, and wear their cos- 
tume like natives to the manner bom, and not 
like actors dressed for the scene. 
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BULLEB. 

A great name lingers on my lips, and I utter 
it witn solemnity — Southey — 

HUMPHBET. 

Your emotion is honourable to him and to 
yourself. When posterity comes to sum up 
what that distinguished man has accomplishca 
— ^the extent as well as the astonishing variety 
of his labours — there will be a imiversal clamour 
of wonder and panegyric. Literary liistory con- 
tains no parallel instance of such a imion of sa- 
gacity, learning, fancy, and iudgment. Who 
shall pronounce the oration of Southey? Who- 
ever ne be, he must be qualified by kindred 
powers ; and it is to be feared that it will re- 
quire, as in the case of Bacon, a combination of 
many minds to achieve the task. His versatility 
is almost incredible — theology, politics, poetry, 
history, criticism, biography, translations from 
the Latin, the Spanish, the French, and count- 
less editions of ancient and modem authors, 
enriched with valuable annotations. 

BULLEB. 

Out of such a multipUcity of productions, one 
can easily understand now Porson's pretensions 
to the ** Devil's Walk" came to be credited by 
people who were not intimate with Southey's 
stvlc. But any person with the smallest critical 
discernment, who happened to be familiar with 
his early poems, could never have been imposed 
upon by so absurd a fabrication. I remember 
having seen it in manuscript more than thirty 
years ago, handed about in private circles. It 
was written in that singularly neat and compact 
hand which, in later years, I had the pleasure 
of recognising in correspondence as the unmis- 
takable penmanship of the Laureat. He after- 
wards made additions to the poem, and in one 
of the stanzas put Porson, neck and crop, so 
completely out of court, that it is amazing his 
name should have ever been mentioned agam in 
connexion with the subject. 

HUMPHBEY. 

But is it certain that Porson actually claimed 
the authorship? 

BULLEB. 

I never heard him charged with so deliberate 
a falsehood; but there is a disingenuous way of 
neither admitting nor denying a thing, which 
leads to pretty much the same results. I suspect 
the report orimnated in a circumstance which 
took place at tne house of Dr. Vincent, Dean of 
Westminster, where Porson wrote down the 
verses one night while he was waiting to cut 
in for a rubber of whist. This exploit was 
instantly seized upon as an impromptu, and 



the dean, really believing it to be so, always 
spoke confidently of Porson as the author; an 
impression whicli was strongly confirmed by 
Porson's practice of reciting the poem in private 
companies. Many were induced from that 
alone to set him down as the author. But 
Southey set the whole matter at rest in the last 
edition of his works. 

HUMPHBEY. 

There is a flying report in the literary circles, 
that Tlieodoi*c ifook was the author of the 
" Doctor." Such a supposition is ridiculous 
enough, but some interest is excited by the 
fact, that it was never mentioned in his Ufe- 
time, and has only crept out since his death. 

BULLEB. 

How the report originated may possibly one 
day be made kno>vn ; but the thing itself is pre- 
posterous. Wlio on earth suspects Hoby of the 
concoction of bride-cakes, or Gunter of the fa- 
brication of boots ? The mystery of the * * Doctor" 
has been admirably preser\'ed up to the present 
moment ; for, notwithstanding all the conjectures 
hazarded on the subject, right and left, the au- 
thorship lias never been discovered or avowed. 
There is no longer any reason, however, for afiect- 
ing secrecy. Intimate and long-existing associa- 
ations enable me to clear up all doubts on the 
point. The authob of the '' Doctob" is 
RoBEBT Southey. He acknowledged the 
authorship shortly before his last melancholy 
illness, to his most confidential friend, an 
M.P. of high public character. But I can 
furnish you with proofs, if proofs be required, 
that will once and for ever place this interest- 
ing literary question beyond tlie reach of fu- 
ture cavil. Here is a private letter from Mrs. 
Southey, dated 27th February, in which she 
not only states the fact, but adds that a great 
part of a sixth volume had actually gone 
tlirough the press, and that Southey looked for- 
ward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as 
a contributor. You shall have it in her own 
words: — "Undoubtedly you have my full 
authority to affirm that my husband is the 
author of tlie ''Doctor.'' Not until the last twelve 
months have I ever acknowledged this directly 
or indirectly ; but I found that others had not 
been so (perhaps fastidiously) scrupulous, and 
therefore it would be absurd and unwise in me 
to affect further mystery about it. If you do 
not find my simple afl&rmation suffice to con- 
vince the doubters and claimants, I could give 
you more irrefragable proofs, in the shape of 
proof-sheets, MS, copy, &c. It has always been 
marvellous to me that tlie authorship could 
ever have been doubtfiil to those who kncAv 
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much of Mr. Southey — still more, to those 
who were acquainted with liis family, and its 
vie inteneurey so graphically portrayed in the 
fir t volume. * My wife, and my wife's sister* 
ar to the life. The Bhow Begum was a Miss 
* * *, an intimate friend at that time. Tlie 
beautiful idea of WilUam Dove was from an 
uncle of Mr. Southey 's, an uncle William, &c. 
I have at hand many proof-sheets of a sixth 
volume, that was half through the press before 
we left Buckland. My dear husband used to 
enjoy that innocent mystery, and had laid out 
plans to make me a contributor to the future 
Olio. There are materials for several more 
volumes collected. Will this settle Theodore 
Hook's posthumous claims?" 

HUMPHREY. 

The general suspicion, then, that he was the 
author is confirmed. He was the only man who 
could have brought together such an extraor- 
dinary mass of remote and varied erudition, the 
fnuts of a long life of study. As we are on the 
subject, was that a genuine letter of Mrs. 
Southey*s to Mrs. Sigoumey which went the 
round of the papers lately ? 

BULLER. 

No ; it was a pretty considerable specimen 
of American impudence, I guess. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Do you mean that Mrs. Sigoumey is not a 
friend of Mrs. Southey 's ? 

BULLER. 

Mrs. Southey never had the satisfaction of 
seeing the lady in her life. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Oh ! Mr. Buller, upon my honour and con- 
science, I'm afraid you must be misinformed. 
Is it possible, sir, that a woman — Enghsh, Irish, 
or American — could be found heartless enough 
to pretend to an intimacy with a distinguished 
writer only for the base purpose of pubUshing a 
scrap of a letter to the world at a moment of 
domestic affliction, when she well knew that it 
would be copied, and read, and circulated with 
avidity? Do you mean that, Mr. Buller? My 
blood's up ! More claret, Mr. Marvell, and don't 
sit gleaming at us like a salamander. 

BULLER. 

Ah! Sir Ernest, some of your go-ahead 
Americans are not quite so delicate in these 
mattei-s as the tone of good society in this 
country demands. 

SIR ERNEST. 

I know it. I know that Mr. Willis got ad- 



mission to the best circles here, and that all the 
time he was enjoying their hospitality and their 
unsuspecting mendship— while he was dimng 
at their houses and mixing in their soirees — ^he 
was " pencilling" their private lives, their friends, 
and their conversations — "pencilling !" that was 
the dehcate phrase, sir — in a New York paper, 
and that he had the audacity afterwards to 
pubhsh his " pencilling," in a book, for which 
he was unceremoniously ejected from every re- 
spectable house. I know that — but I did not 
know, and I can hardly compass the belief, that 
an American lady would imitate so disreputable 
an example. Are you trying to find out the 
signs of the zodiac in the ladle, Mr. Marvell, 
that you're keeping it so long ? 

BULLER. 

The plain facts are these; Mrs. Sigoumey, 
a perfect stranger, wrote to Mrs. Southey to 
request her correspondence. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Modest, to begin with. 

BULLER. 

Mrs. Southey, having other objects to en- 
gross her thoughts, declined the honour, but 
simply and pohtely answered her inquiries as 
to Mr. Southey 'a health. All this, of course, 
was under the recognised seal of private corre- 
spondence, which ought to have been considered 
all the more sacred from the way in which 
Mrs. Sigoumey had herself brought it about. 
You may judge, then, of Mrs. Southey 's asto- 
nishment, when she afterwards saw her letter 
not only printed in the public journals, but in- 
terpolated with phrases implying intimacy ^ and 
ejaculations of pathos y not one q/f which she ever 
pained ! 

OMNES. 

Oh !— oh !— oh !— oh ! 

BULLER. 

The treachery of this miserable attempt to 
filch a little notoriety out of a pretended inti- 
macy with Mrs. Southey, is so monstrous, and 
so completely stifles one's sense of the courtesy 
that is due to a woman, even when she does 
wrong, that I must not trust myself to speak 
of it in the language of indignation and repro- 
bation it richly deserves. 1 opine it is a com- 
mercial speculation got up for the American 
market — in fact, a handsome dodge in the best 

style of 

The Bmartett nation 
In all creation. 

HUMPHREY. 

The secret of these violations of domestic 
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oonfidenoe, these ^kteis and patches of literaiy 
tailoring, and all other BurreptitiouB methods of 
getting up a personal reputation at any cost of 
personal aecency, must be referred to the total 
absence of eve^ thing like a national literature 
in America. They have no literature of their 
own, and so they must come to us for a supply. 

SIB EBNEST. 

They seem to be in the predicament of the 
fanatic in the play, who wants to clingto the 
preacher's skirts to get to heaven. What a 
crying pity it is that we haven't got a spencer, 
in the snape of an inter-national copyright, to 
disappoint them ! 

BULLER. 

And they would profit, in the long-run, quite 
as much by such a law as we should. They 
never can nave a literature of home-growth un- 
til they are enabled to shut their ports against 
foreign produce. 

MABVELL. 

All our popular authors are the popular 
authors of America also. I believe Ainsworth 
is a special favourite with them. 

HUMPHBEY. 

The dramatic vivacity of liis dialogues, the 
rapidity of his incidents, and the skill with which 
he brings out the costume of the scene, must 
greatly amuse brother Jonathan. It is a sort of 
fife for which there is no similitude in American 
experience. I have a notion that Ainsworth 
would excel in a pastoral romance. I do not 
mean any thing resembling St. Pierre, or Fene- 
lon, or any of tne Italian writers; none of your 
Heliconian romances; but an English romance, 
of the date of the fairies, something that would 
bring in here and there glimpses of the Polyol- 
bion, with a sprinkling of BroAvn's minute and 
sylvan spirit. 

SIB EBNEST. 

And what reason have you for such a crotchet ? 
What makes you think that Mr. Ainsworth 
would sit down quietly in a lap of verdure — on 
the sod, as we say in raphes — and content him- 
self with pouring out rnapsodies to the woods 
and meadows ? 

HUMPHBEY. 

Read liis lyrics. I draw all my conclusions 
from his lyrics. There is a lull soul in them, 
and much of that sort of versification wliich 
leaps and sings like loosened fountains in the 
sunshine. 



BULLEB. 

Hear! hear! hear! 

•''By St Barbe and St Nicholas, 
* Forward!' he said.** 

HUMPHBEY. 

Well sung, Crichton! The claret, my Tale- 
Bearers! Graf Nassau lebe! Mr. buller, 
favour us with something curious and stirring 
out of your abundant lore. Let us have a Greek 
chant ! 

BULLEB. 
EX^iff ri KaivoVf i>s Xcyovcriv Arrticoi; 

12 BovXcp* CITTC. 

In answer to which request I take up the 
tail of your Iambic, and add, 

For the identification of the author in ques- 
tion, of whom neither Athenseus nor Diogenes 
Laertius make any mention, I am obliged to a 
MS., recently cuscovered by Fellowes, the 
famous travefler, among the buried cities of 
Lycia. The elegy in my possession is clearly 
connected >vith the name of Catnachus, in the 
following lines : 

Karvaxov Xrya>t 
*0s Aiyihiarms papPapois rav 'Ettt' 'Odcay 
Tojrapxos, lyd' aotdor, lyd* Op<l>tvs «^u. 
'Or Aiyidiov ^Kpayivos €v noTfiov Xryei 
Ado>i/ta^<ii>v, Tovs d* ciKSifitvovs fiarrjv 
Hoidar di vkfiSf arpov0o0prjvmd(s fitXos* x* r. X. 

I believe that the prevailing idea among 
the learned has hitherto been that the afore- 
said Catnachus was a sort of general transcriber 
of the popular paylrt^biai of the day, residing in 
the "'ETrra *o5oi" of Athens, a place bearing an 
odd coincidence in name and character with 
our Seven Dials. But it seems that Bishop 
Thirlwall, on the strength of the MS. which 1 
have just quoted, intends to establish liim as 
the original author of all the Anthologia pub- 
lished under his auspices at different times, 
having discovered what is nowadays called a 
"one-ncss" in all his compilations; and truly, 
after parcelling out the identity of Homer 
among a fraternity of ballad-singers of dif- 
ferent dates, and thereby correcting the popu- 
lar error imdcr which Aristotle's royal pupil 
certainly laboured, there is no saying what 
fact his lordship cannot demonstratively prove. 
Like Theophrastus, he may pique himself on 
being a better Grrecian than the Greeks them- 
selves. Now for the elegy. I will give you 
also a translation, that was made of it by some 
Cambridge poetaster, that you may see at once 
how miserably the modem imitator attempts 
the sublime flights of the original. 
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THE ELEGY OF THE POET CATNACHUS ON 

jSGIDIUS. 

Aiyidior litptayiift MoXvfipowiiot rjpaTo* Ktivriv 

KaXXionjy cXryoy irapB^vov nrrom»p* 
AoKTvXuw d* afnajTov eUtiKt, ytypiifififyop 6vtc»s' 

'' Hv fi€ ^cXj/ffy &<nr9py napBtVy cy«) crc ^cX»y 
Ov rr/iyriv vcScy top tparr rfcori iut\mpii*** 
— Apxto BprfPtp^vSf Movca, pc<^oXXcdcXov« 



Avrap KOi ^frak^(s rtfipovav* t<l>rjp€pos aup 
Ban Pio£ ixtpotrav' avpiop apff>OTfpo>p 

McXXoyrci)!/ y^pxu, ^Kpoaywos afivpovos aivrj 
TerprjKfp Aaxfcir, (f>rvy ^aKtBeaai piop' 

TovptKa (fypovdos airag yXvKVs x/iepor, ovd* tyafirjO'ca^* 

— Ewctrc OprfptodeSf Movcro, pt-^oX-XidcXoi/. 

At oi njy yiokvfipovvtb * €0*0) Xcitrpoi/dc fioXovoYi 
KXai€ iravripfpios' pvkti d* fTTCira fiaOvs 

Ywos fXfv Kkauwaap' 9tnjK6fP paKpa jSi/Scav vip, 
7,rq d* ap' VTTcp Xcicrpov dov\t)(oStipop Ovap' 

^* EtduXoi/ 2xpo>yivoff, c^ij, *' MoXv/3powt, vaptifu' 

— EwfiTf TO)y €P€p€OPy Movao, pi^oXXidcXoy. 



»> 



Rai rorc <r€fipoTtpo>t wpos pvBop Oytipos cciircv* 
** Xpi; ai;y c/ioi X(aptiVj o) Mokv^povvi ^(Xy;, 

'l2r rvp,fic^ KotfjLcxra yap<av iroOov aanrtrov aarjs'** 
*' AXX' ov, /ui}p*, €Bayov fro>, Mokvfipovvis f<l>r}'*' 

** Ov^ ^fUBy ^Sc OfapoSy* «l>rf tot Oveipor, ** cycp^lfy*** 

— EyyfTre 'n.€pa'f<l>ovi]s, Movca,, po^XXidf Xoy. 

Mvpyftapfpos Tore x^'P* raXcuyay a(^(XKcy OptipoSf 

Ecr Aidcio vrvXar o>ff yty ciroiro icaro>* 
** Sircvcoy,'* f^^iy, ** /iij irwr cX^oi podo8€ucnikos ijw*^' 

** Ov Tt ^Xo>, * \iy€(i>S mpvfp' •* €tTa Xf^ovs 
EicirMTTOvtro xapa^ty boKovs ryprntrtp Oycipov, 

"SvKTtpiop T( d€os — irayro pK^XXidcX^. 



THE CAMBRIDGE TRANSLATION, OR BOTHER- 
ATION, OP THE SAME. 

GiLBB ScBoooiNS coufted MoUy Brown, 

Rifol de riddle lol de res, 
The fairest wench in all our town, 

Fol de rol de riddle Id de rido. 
He hought a ring with posy tme^ 

** If you loves I, as I loves you. 
No knife can cut our love in two, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido.** 

But scissors cuts as well as knives, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree. 
And quite unsartain's all our lives, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
The dav before they was to wed, 

Fate B scissors cut poor Giles's thread. 
So they could not be mar — ri— ed, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rida 

Poor Molly laid her down to weep. 

El fol de riddle lol de ree. 
And cried herself soon fast to sleep, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
When standing close by the bed-post, 

A figure tall her sight engross'd. 
Says he, ^I he's Giles Scroggins' ghost, 

Fol de rol de riddle bl de rido." 

The ghost then said all solemnly, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree, 
*' Oh, Molly, yon must go with I, 

Fol de rol de riddle Id de rido. 
All in the grave your love to cooL" 

Says she, " Why Tm not dead yet, you fod,* 
Says the ghost, says he, ** Vy that's no rule, 

Fol de rol de riddle Id de rido." 

The ghost then seized her all so grim, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree. 
All for to go along with him, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rida 
** Come along/' said he, " ere morning beam.** 

** I von't I" said she, and she scream'd a scream, 
Then woke, and found that she dream'd a dn»m, 

All about — 
Fol de rd de riddle Id de rido I 



The hero of this pathetic tale is supposed to 
have fallen at Marathon, a comrade oi Eucles. 
Such is the suggestion of Dr. Doppenheim of 
Leipsic, who nas patiently investigated these 
cunous remains. Jacchus, his kinsman, is thus 
commemorated in a fragment, quoted amongst 
the Doppenheim MSS. as to the games of Ens. 

cwcira dc l^oydoXof ovra 
MapTiva irv^ oyo^oy, wXtfy^p d* mcoptoTop loK^pPf 
'Hpm (K <l>v\rfs 2Kp€oyl»iboSf €^tp<ipi(€v. 

The family name was evidently licpoyyips^ and 
iBgidius the proper name, not merely deno« 
ting an iEgidiote, or dweller in the 'Ewra *oAm. 
If, however, the parentage of Sanctus .^Igi- 
diufl, whom we vulgarly call St. Giles, can 
in any way be traced to this worthy, the 
Oxford tiactists, and others ctirious m the 
more obscure parts of hagiology, will pro- 
bably take up the questioxi* Uw you tell 



me, by the by, whether the question of pre- 
cedence, between the metropolitan ^^par nth 
bilefratrum^^^ Saint Beimet Finck and Saint 
Bennet Shearhog, and their relative claims to 
canonization, is really to be referred to the 
Pope ? I live in the country, and hear nothing 
of what is going on in high places. 

SIR ERKEST. 

Marmaduke I Mr. Humphrey ! Sir I What's 
the matter? Just hold up his head, Marvell. 
There! Now, speak; what has happened to 
you? 

HUMPHREY. 



Only a slight convuMon- 
thougnt I saw— 



-spasm* 



-I 



ICARVELL. 



Sftwl What? Don't roll youi* eyes in that 
horrible way. What did you see? 
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HUMPHREY. 

I thought I saw, exactly behind MarvelVs 
chair, looking awfully cadaverous, as much as 
to imply, " What in^mal orgies are these? Is 
it out of such heated brains, reeking with the 
fumes of scalded nutmegs and hissing cardinals, 
the First Number of the Story-Telfcr is to be 
produced? and Publication Day already tinging 
the sky? " — they seemed to say — 

MABVELL. 

What? Who? 

HUMPHRET. 

Messrs. Cunningham and Mortimer! The 
sunny twinkle was gone clean out of Mr. Cun- 
ningham's eyes, and the small bright smile that 
plays so pleasantly about the dimples of his 
mouth, was vanished, and a strange darkness 
seemed to sit upon his face, which was all the 
more remarkable because it was so imlike the 
quiet merriment of its ordinary expression. 
Then Mr. Mortimer seemed fairlv stricken with 
a wondrous fear. His thoughtful, earnest, and 
b enevolent features, so genial and kindly, and 
withal, so ready to break out into a swirl of 
gleesomeness, had a carked and ram-feezl'd look 
which paralyzed me; and then I thought, all 
of a sudden, after gazing down upon us in a most 
glassy and dismal manner, that they turned 
round slowly, till thejr came face to face to each 
other, and then raismg their arms over tlieir 
heads, they gradually melted away into smoke. 
Hech! but 1 trembled at that, and my skin 
dreeped with showers of perspiration, and I felt 
as if I was whipped up out of our boozing, and 
dropped in a Scotch mist by the rums of 
Alloway-kirk ; and I could think of nothing 
but the brownies with their iron flails thrasliing 
me in the dead of the night, and the bogles 
fflintin' at me through the ragged thorns in the 
areary darkness, ana the shrieking kelpies roar- 
ing down upon me in a thunderstorm ; and — 
and — there they are again! — avaunt! — I sec 
them — I see them — ^I see them again — 

MARVELL. 

Mercy upon us I Where ? 

HUMPHREY. 

" In my mind's eye, Horatio !" 

SIR ERNEST. 

Oh! The poor creature's brain is touched, 
m ask him a question, gently, to divert his 
thoughts. Marmaduke, — am*t you descended 
fifom the celebrated Duke Humphrey ? He's 
monomaniacal upon that subject. Sir Egerton 
Brydges never was half so bad on the Cmndos 
Peerage. 



HUMPHREY. 

For the thousandth and first time, I tell you, 
I am. Through nine generations I am Uneally 
descended from tliat justly-celebrated man. 
'* Nine times the brindled cat hath mewed." 
Our family crest is a brindled cat rampant on 
an empty saucer, and the original title is still 
preserved under a mask. I am Marma-DuKE 
Humphrey I Some day I will tell you the true 
liistory of my famous ancestor. 

SIR ERNEST. 

Then the pantomime, I suppose, was all hum- 
bug, with the huge dishes and the fellows with 
cabbasre heads and enormous noses? 



Pshaw ! 



HUMPHREY. 



SIR ERNEST. 



Well, sir, I thank you for the confidence you 
repose in me; and on the honour of a gentle- 
man, I will relate to you in retm-n the history 
of my descent, and the whole of my family con- 
nexions, seed, breed, and generation ! 



And I mine. 



Andl— 



MARVELL. 



BULLER. 



SIR ERNEST. 

You Will be curious to hear how I trace the 
source of my blood to a confederation of the 
Seven Tribes of Galway. 



MARVELL. 



US 



And how I am the only living representative 
of the family of the poet, Andrew Marvell, that 
Sturdy man who would rather starve in a garret 
in the Strand, than accept the smallest favour 
that might, even by implication, impeach the 
integrity of his principles. 

BULLER. 

The drowsy night grows thick and fast upon 
. Our fellow Tale-Bearers are already coiled 
up in muzzy sleep upon their chairs. 

HUMPHREY. 

Hoolie ! hoolie !— the sonorous music of their 
dream is broken by the tramp of the patrol. One 
bumper more to the Story-Tellers— and then — 
and then — 

(^riie Breguet tumbles with a tinkling crash 
out of the bronze tower; the oxydator goes out 
like a flash in the heavens on a starless night ; 
the company is plunged into profound darkness : 
and the first Festival is over.) 



THE STROLL BY THE MOAT. 



THE CHATELAIN OF WINDECK. 

For tliis free, spirited, and graceful version 
of a German ballad, we are indebted to a skil- 
ful hand, that will often, we hope, confer its 
brightness on these pages. Of all the good 
wishes and encouraging words, freighted with 
prophecies of triumph, that have reached us 
from every point of the compass, hardly any 
circumstance has so agreeably confirmed the 
confidence with which we enter upon our 
pleasant labours, as the correspondence of the 
contributor, who furnishes this avant courier of 
many commimications. We have much to say 
about the taste, genius, and rare acquirements of 
the writer ; but all this must be reserved for a 
more fitting moment. In the mean while the 
prosperous gale fills our canvass, and with a 
thousand cordial acknowledgments "to all 
friends round the wrekin," we launch our bark 
upon the waters. 



BAf SHurgfrattUin bon QSi^nlrrcit. 



rrt 



THE CHATELAIN OF WINDECK. 

FBOM L. CHAMI880. 

" Beware— beware, Sir Eberhart ! 

Curb in thy wildly snorting steed — 
To lure thee on, that antler *d hart 

To Windeck flies, with windlike speed." 

'Neath the ruin*d arch of th* outer gate, 
His quarry yanish'd from his view, — 

He roam'd through bower and hall of state 
Where weed and ivy wildly grew. 

Twas lone, and silent as the dead, — 
Fierce bum'd the sun in noontide glow — 

With deep-drawn breath of secret dread^ 
He dried the damp drop from his brow. 

** Here," he cried, " in this shattered hold, 
" Where echo'd once harp, laugh, and song, 

** Would I could find the wine-flask old, 
** And festal cup unused so long." 

The light word o*er his lip hath flown— 
And he turns, with a start, aroimd, — 

Within the turret gray and lone. 
He hears a gentle footstep sound. 

A noble maiden — ^wondrous fair — 
Before him stood, in robe of white; — 

A key of gold her girdle bfure. 
Her snowy hand the wine-cup bright. 

With thirsty lip he drain'd the bowl. 
Sparkling o'er with rarest wine; 

But oh I deep drank his maddening soul, 
Of ming^g pain, and bliss divine. 

He gazed upon her clear deep eyes. 
And hair in golden tresses straying — 

He clasp'd his hands, with vows and sighs 
For 1076, to meet his passion, praying. 



She looked upon him — still and mute 
With pity in her earnest gaze, — 

And swift as falling stars can shoot. 
She vanished in the ruined maze. 

And ever since that fatal day. 

Old Windeck' s roofless halls he haunted,- 
In hopeless longing pined away 

And aye, for joy all vainly panted. 

He linger'd on, of all forlorn 

Save mera'ry of that waking dream, 

He could not die, but pale and worn. 
He like no living man did seem. 

When weary month and years were gone, 
'Tis said she came to him once more, 

And press'd her lip upon his own, — 
And then his love and life were o'er. 
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THE STROLL BY THE MOAT. 

TRANSLATED FOR THE STORY-TELLER BY WALTER K. KELLT. 

[ The original of the following ballad will he found in Fir* 
meniciCs Germaniens VoUterstimmen : it belongs to Jever- 
landf an appendage to the ducky of Oldenburg. The Ian-- 
guage is a sub-dialect of Nether Soxotl] 

Round Sparenboerg hall the moat is wide. 

By a mossy bank defended; 
And it's up the bank by Sparenboerg hall. 

Two lovers their way have wended. 

And heavy it is with the heart of each 

For the hidden love that heaves it ; 
Their eyes know it well, and they look it again. 

But never a word relieves it. 

Now stillness falls on the t^vilight world, 

On tiptoe the eve is coming, 
And eerie and strange over field and moat 

Steal whispers low through the gloaming. 

'Tis the fresh cool breeze of the autumn eve 
Through the old oak-branches sighing; 

And it rustles by fits the sere leaves among. 
At the feet of the lovers lying. 

'Tis the fresh cool breeze of the autumn eve 

A tongue to the waters lending, 
And lightly it sways the willow boughs 

On the broad moat's margin bending. 

And the oaks, the water, the willows and all. 
They sing with a sweet repining, 

* Oh, cold, how cold is it with the world, 

* When the warm sun leaves from shining I' 

And the rippling wavelets, the yellow oak-leaves 
Have each their voice of sadness, 

* Swifter than we time hies away,' 

And ' the cold earth buries all gladness !' 

The youth and the maid have the voices heard. 
Their true love no more they smother; 

But the heart of each hath cast all its freight 
On the quick-beating pulse of the other. 

And of kisses, be sure, their glowing lips 
Were no churls, for aU their blushing; 

And the big, big tears, sooth for very joy. 
From Anne's gentle eyes were gushing. 



THE STORY-TELLfift. 



THE THREE KNOCKS. 

Header, tlie following is a veritable Ghoet- 
StoiT' We are fai irom desiriiiB to disturb any 
man s laitli, of want of &itli, in supernatural 
matters ; but wo wish it to be understood that 
this direct statement of a very ttrange oceur- 
rence comes to us with such a weight of autho- 
rity as to place the mun fact beyond all doubt. 
The tradition, which now for the first time finds 
its way into print, has been preserved carefully 
in the locahty where the circumstances took 

Slace ; and, perhaps, the most remarkable inci- 
ent connected with it is, that, imllke most 
omilar traditions, it has retained its original 
amplicity unimpaired. It is here related ex- ' 
actly as it happened, affording presumptive prool' 
of tne sincerity of the belief in which it is held. 
It seems to have been kept sacred from the ex- 
aggerating influences of superstition, with a 
reverent sense of the distinctaon to be observed 
between an idle legend, and a well-attested nar- 
rative of an actual, though startling, event. 

K we were at liberty to grace our pages with 
the name of the accomplished lady from whom i 
we have derived this story, it would at once 
Stamp the credibility of the tradition, and greatly 
enhance the interest of its perusal. We may 
observe, however, in proof of its authenti- 
(aty, that the maternal iamily of the lady com- 
mumcating the tale resided in or near Newbury 
since the time of the civil wars j when Lord 
Falkland was entertained at the house of its 
representative, a principal burgess of the town, 
on the eve of the first battle of Newbury, in 
1643. Under the presentiment of his death, 
Lord Falkland requested that the sacrament 
might be administered to him befoi« retiring 
to rest, and that his host and the whole house- 
hold might participate in the rite. For details 
the reader may be referred to a work recently 
published by Messrs. Hall and March, of New- 
bury, on the antiquities of the town. 

Nothing coidd nave been easier than to have 
wrought avividdramatictale out of this legend ; 
but the process would have utterly spoiled its 
reality. The reader will thank us for present- 
ing it to him in the very words in which it has 
been related to us. If the purpose be to make 
the reader look back over his shoulder, and 
pause to say, " there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy!" it is best in its present round unvar- 
nisned state. It bears internal evidence of a 
deep and serious conviction in the mind of the 
narrator, of drcumetances heard in childhood 
fiom undoubted authority : in fact one fancies 
it pronounced in confideuoe iritli « low voice 



and an earnest look, over dying embers in an 
old-fashioned fireplace at midnight — and this is 
exactly how such a story ought to be told and 
heard. Listen I 



At the beginning of the last, or dose of the pre- 
ceding century, a very skilful and eminent apo- 
thecary and surgeon resided in the outskirta of 
Newbury, as much beloved for his social qualitiM as 
he was valued for his knowledge of his profession. 
Amongst his patients and acquiuntance, was an el- 
derly maiden lady of slender fortune, and of a bout 
and avaricious temper ; these qualities were ra- 
creased by a burden thrown upon her, wluch, 
sordid as was her nature, she could not avoid. An 
improrident brother died insolvent, and a beautiful 
ffirl of Biiteen, his only child, was left enOiely to 
the unwilling protection of hor aunt Heart- 
broken at the loss of her father, harassed by the 
perpetual peevishness of her aunt, acantily feu, and 
poorly dad, the poor young creature sank under 
her change of circumstances, and became seriously 
ill. The good surgeon was called in, and speedily 
detected tluit the malady was mental 

One day, when alone with her, he said — " I see, 
my dear, what really oils you, — your aunt's treat- 
ment is killing you by inches, — I c«i do nothing 
for you, uiile.B8 you will accept such a home as I can 
^ve you : if you can overlook the great dispropor- 
tion m t^, I think I could make it a happy home; 
you shomd have every comfort in my power to af- 
ford you, and at least it will be a happier life than 
that you lead at present" The young woman grate- 
fully accepted the ofibri— they were married, and 
for two yean no penons covin have been apparently 
better suited to each other, though the differeucc in 
age was more than thirty years. 

At that period the suiveon received a tetter from 
an intimate friend, an eminent physidan in London, 
requesting as a favour that he would receive as a 
boarder ^r a few weeks, a young gentleman in 
whom he felt » particular interest ; he described him 
as one highly talented and informed, who had by 
great industry and application attained considerable 
eminence at the bar, but whose health had sunk 
under the mtense labour he hod undergone through 
the winter ; that consumptive symptoms had ap- 
peared, and nothing was ukely to save his life but 
total rest from business, a chuigo to good air, and 
the regular superintendence of a skilful medical man; 
and, knowing the skill and kindness of his friend, the 
airy situation of his house, and its capability to ac- 
commodate an inmate, he ventured to soUcit an ad- 
mittance for his young patient The request was 
instantly granted, and the invalid took possession of 
a good apartment over the luual stting-room, and 
received every attention from the surgeon and his 
wife. 

To the htttcr thii riuntly becun* u dangerous 
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It 



U it was interesting ; the invalid was attractive in 
person, and in every way formed to win the affec- 
tioni ; he found hia young companion (who by her 
husband's continual absence during his professional 
eraployment was continually alone with him) full of 
natural talent, but wholly uninformed ; he took great 
delight in improving her mind, read and conversed 
witn her, and every d^ increased tlieir mutual in- 
terest in each Other. Unhappily the young lawyer 
had imbibed many dangerous and sceptical opinions, 
— these he imparted t« his pupil, and amongst others 
the total unbelief of a future state was impressed on 
her mind by the strong conviction he professed to 
entertain on the subject. 

He remained through the summer months, and 
having much recovered his health, returned to town 
to resume his profession, leaving liis unhappy victim 
a prey to melancholy, and unable to attend to the 
duties she had before so cheerfully fulfilled. The 
husband was grieved at the change, hut wholly un- 
BuspiciouB of the cause. 

A few weebs of active employment brought on a 
return of consumption, and again the surgeon was 
applied to, and again received the destroyer of his 

Eace, and bestowed every attention on a case which 
was soon aware was hopeless. The unhappy 
young man had also a similar persuasion,' and his 
mind appeared to suffer still more than his frame : 
doubts and terror arose, and he continually held 
conversations with the wife, in which he statea these 
new impressions, and told her his greatest misery 
arose from the idea that be had perverted her reh- 
gious principles, and that he should have to answer 
for the destruction of her soul as well as his own. 
But he frequently repeated, " If there he a future 
state, and a final judgment, ard if it be possible 
for a departed spirit to return to earth, you shall 
have some warning when 1 am dead, which may 
decide your opinion." 

A few weeks of great bodily and mental suffering 
terminated in his death ; his unwearied nurse re- 
ceived his last breath, and with it a renewal of the 
solemn pleijge he had before given. Worn down 



ygnet 



and fatij 



she 



9 unable to follow to 



the grave, but the good and unsuspecting hi 
band, willing to show every regard to the dead, 
made the whole of his small establishment attend 
the burial. 

She was left alone in her agony. During the 
latter part of the invalid's life, when he wa^ seated 
in the chair by the fireside, a cane was placed across 
the arm, with wliich he used to summon his watch- 
ful friend, when her domestic business took her away 
(or a short time. At that period bells were not in 
common use ; three distinct strokes on the fioor 
gave the signal of her being wanted in the sick 
room, and it was promptly obeyed, A short time 
had elapsed after the funeral procession had disap- 
peared, when she was roused from her stupor of 
grief by hearing in the room above the three strokes 
of the cane loudly and deliberately given. She 
started uu, looked to the apartment, and on approach- 
ing the fireplace saw the cane which she had that 



very day placed in the comer of the room, leaning 
against the arm of the chair in the same position 
it bad so long occupied in the life of her lover. 
When her husband returned from the church she 
was found cold and insensible, and stretched on the 
hearth, on which she had fallen afler her conviction 
that the pledge had been redeemed, the promised 
warning given. When she recovered her senses, 
she requested to be left alone with her husband, 
and falling on her knees confessed every thing 
which had passed, and supphcated his fornvenesa : 
it was granted by the kind-hearted old man, and with 
expressions of blame to himself for having exposed 
so young a creature to such a danger. She then 
requested to see the clergyman, who was a vener- 
able and excellent man ; to him also she made a 
fiill confession, and expressed the entire change of 
opinion which had been effected by the warning she 
hadreceived. Whctherherlongattendance on a per- 
son in confirmed consumption had infected her with 
the disease, or whether grief and remorse acted fa- 
tally on a constitution naturally delicate, cannot 
now be known, hut in little more than three months 
she sunk into an early grave. 



There is a traction in the Watcrford family 
not unlike this, Bustained by evidence as clear, 
connected and conclusive, aa, perhaps, it is pos- 
aible to procure in such cases. The cunoua 
reader will find it in Hibbert'e bonk, and other 
works relating to apparitions, visionB, and 
dreams. We could relate another story, quite 
as strange, resting upon living testimony — but 
we reserve it, for manyrcasona, for a future time. 
We are also in possession of full and minute 
details of a still more extraordinary series of un- 
explained noises, continued for many months, 
until they became aa familiar aa voices, and 
heard by a whole household; so that they 
could not be accounted for by any deception of 
the imagination. This singular train of circum- 
atanceswas made the aubject of a judicial in- 
vestigation, the most remarkable of ite kind 
upon record. All the individuals concerned 
are, we believe, still Kving — except one, after 
whose death the noises entirely ceased. The 
high character of the persona upon whose at- 
testations these facts were cstahhshcd, the una- 
nimity of their depositions, and the imposa- 
bility of any thing like confederacy or comisioiOj 
in tlie production of aounds which baffled every, 
attempt at discovery, or even imitation^ inve^ 
the whole case with a peculiarly solemn ancft 
painful interest. We may hereafter place the 
particulars of this almost incredible history 
before the readers of the Stoht-Telleb ; but 
not until we have procured the sanction of in- 
dividuals whose feelings might, otherwise, be 
distiessed by the disclosure. 
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THE HAUNTED STREAM: 

A GEBMAN liEGEIfD. 
BT J. B. R0GEB80N. 

But he that was there in that secret spot, 
Regarded the stream and the blossoms not; 
He regarded the stream and the blossoms less, 
For his glance was on brighter loveliness. 

Anson. 

In a small valley near the Rhine, stood the 
dwelling of Harold, the fisherman. His family 
consisted of a wife and five children, three sons and 
two daughters ; and though it required all his in- 
dustry to support them, his heart was light, and he 
was content with such cheer as his labours enabled 
him to obtain. His eldest son, Amaud, who was 
about the age of fourteen, usually accompanied him 
in his fishing excursions, and assisted him to draw 
his nets. Amaud's chief delight was to hear his 
father, whilst waiting for the filling of the nets, re- 
count the various legends of the valley, of which 
he possessed an almost inexhaustible store. The 
tales which Amaud used to listen to with the 
greatest pleasure, and which he often prevailed 
upon his father to repeat, were those which told of 
the fairies, who were said to haunt the stream, that 
flowed at a short distance from the fisherman's 
dwelling. It was believed that at certain times of 
the year, a bark glided along the stream, filled by 
a group of fairies, who landed on the banks, and 
afi;er amusing themselves for some time on shore, 
betook them to their bark again, and, floating to a 
particular part of the water, disappeared. ** I will 
endeavour to obtain a sight of these feiries," 
thought Amaud ; and seeking the banks of the 
river, he would linger there for hours together. 
Many a time would his heart beat fast and loud 
as he heard a rushing sound, and hid himself amid 
the bushes, scarcely daring to look up, until he was 
at once relieved and disappointed to find the object 
of his alarm merely the noise occasioned by the 
flight of a waterfowl. Still his patience did not 
forsake him ; and though he incurred his father's 
displeasure, when he returned home, from his long 
absence, he murmured not, for he hoped he should 
Boon be recompensed for all his scoldings and disap- 
pouitments by a sight of those mysterious beings 
whom he so ardently longed to behold. One day, 
exhausted with watching, he laid himself down 
beneath the shade of a spreading tree, and fell 
asleep^ and dreamt of fairyland. Amaud was a 
beautiful youth, and as he reclined in slumber, 
though his bright blue eyes were closed, the 
flowing ringlets of his golden hair, his fair and 
blooming cheeks, his graceful form, and weU-fash- 
ioned limbs, which the meanness of his dress could 
not coiiceal, made him appear a being destined to 
move in a far superior circle to that in which he 
had been brought up. He was awakened from his 
romantic vision by a warm pressure on his lips. He 
started from his sleep, and saw the loveliest crea- 
ture his eyes had ever beheld. A female, whose 
charms were of the most dazzling description, bent 
over him in an attitude of fondness and admiration. 



She was clad in white drapery^ interwoven with 
threads of silver ; her zone was mlaid with gold, and 
studded with precious stones, that shone like so 
many stars. Strings of the finest pearl inwreathed 
her neck, and gleamed amongst her dark tresses ; 
but the lustre of the shining stones was not so 
bright as her eyes, nor were the pearls so pure as 
her neck and bosom. She held in her hand a 
chap let of water-lilies, and placing them around 
Amaud's temples, she exclaimed, in a voice of 
melody, " Beautiful mortal ! thou beholdest in me 
one of the fairies who haunt this place. My com- 
panions are diverting themselves on the banks of 
the river, and I, having chosen this spot for my 
gambols, was attracted by thy surpassing loveli- 
ness. Fairest of the children of men, wilt thou 
not go with me ? wilt thou not accompany me to 
my own blessed regions, where sorrow comes not, 
and joy reigneth for ever in the hearts of the in- 
habitants ? I will build thee a bower of crystal ; 
the floor shall be of coral, sprinkled with pearls 
and rubies, and the windows shall be formed of the 
most brilliant diamonds. Sweet son of the earth, 
wilt thou not go with me ?" Amaud cast his eyes 
around, and beheld a numerous group of those 
beings whom he had so long wished to see, some 
bounding along the shore, and others diving be- 
neath the waters. His glance again rested on the 
fair fofm by his side, and as he grazed on its un- 
earthly beauty, his heart throbbed violently, and a 
throng of more exquisite sensations than he had 
ever felt before took possession of his soul ; all 
thoughts of home vanished from his mind. " Gentle 
being," said he to the fairy, '* if I look on and am 
near to thee, I cannot fail to be happy ; willingly, 
therefore, would I go with thee to thine own coun- 
try ; but I fear thy companions will not consent that 
a poor mortal like myself should be a partaker of 
their gladness." " Those of our race know not what 
it is to give pain to each other, and the thing which 
I request will not be denied. Remain here a few mo- 
ments; I will away and acquaint my sisters with my 
desire, and on my return we will bound into our 
bark, and depart to the land of light and beauty." 
When Amaud was alone he almost repented of the 
promise he had made, for the thougnts of homo 
came to his heart, and with difficulty he repressed 
his tears, as he pictured to himself the grief his 
family would feel on his account. " They will 
assemble round the hearth," thought he, "when 
the evening falls, and my father will ask, * where is 
Amaud? ' My brothers and sisters will repeat the 
question, and when they find that I come not, they 
will search for me in the wood and by the stream, 
and their search will be fruitless. My mother will 
weep, and she will say, * J£ my son were living, he 
would not be absent thus long ; oh! Amaud, dear 
Amaud, where art thou ? wilt thou return no more 
to the arms of thy mother? Alas! we mourn 
in vain my children, your brother must have 
perished in the waters.' " The fairy now retimied 
with a countenance beaming with joy. 

^' Arouse theej dearest," said she^ '^my friends 
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have consented that thou shouldst be as one of us ; 
already do they prepare for their journey homewards, 
and soon wilt thou be far, far from this dull earth, 
and the cares and pains which are the lot of its chil- 
dren." A band of fair creatures bounded lightly 
over the green turf, witli their shining tresses and 
loose drapery floating in the wind. A shout of admira- 
tion burst from the group, as they gazed on Amaud; 
and they cried, " Truly, sister, this is a charming 
youth, and not unworthy to dwell amongst us. 
Away, away, let us luifurl our sails, for the breeze 
blows freshhr. Follow us, sister, and bring with thee 
the graceful stranger." They sprang into the ves- 
sel, and Amaud and the fairies were borne rapidly 
along the stream for a few minutes ; then the fairies 
furled their sails, and the boat moved slower. By 
degrees its motion grew almost imperceptible, and 
then it became transfixed in the middle of the 
water. Amaud gazed around with astonishment, 
for the fairies seemed as though they intended to 
proceed no further. " Think not," said the sweet 
voice of her who was by his side, " the waves are 
about to close over us, but they will harm thee not. 
From this spot will our boat descend to the land of 
beaut V." The fairy enveloped him in a slight veil, 
and then the bark sank into the stream. 

He felt no inconvenience from the water, but 
breathed as freely as if he had inhaled the fresh 
breeze, whilst by nim swept innumerable creatures 
of the waves. In a short time, though the vessel 
still descended at the same rate, he saw that they 
were in a purer element, and the water througn 
which they had passed lay like a firmament above 
their heads. 

They now arrived at tlie place of their destina- 
tion ; but who shall describe the e£fect produced 
upon Amaud by the enchanting scenes spread 
before him I 

The most beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
seemed to have been culled from parts of the earth 
and transplanted to thb fair abode. Here were 
vine-covered valleys, there the peach-tree bloomed 
in all its luxuriance; and here the orange and the 
lemon trees, loaded with golden fruitage. 

The sturdy oak, the spreading elm, and the 
graceful willow, flung around their shadows. 

The blue-eyed violet, the pale passion-flower, the 
sweet-breathing honeysuckle, the maiden-like rose, 
the silver clematis, and the white stars of jessamine, 
with numerous unknown and fragrant plants and 
flowers, combined to render the place more lovely 
than any before looked on by mortal eyes. 

The name of the fairy whom Amaud had first 
seen was Rosanna, which word signifies ''air of 
roses," and she was so called because of the perfume 
of her breath. 

When Amaud had gazed for awhile on the 
things around him, Rosanna led him to her dwell- 
ing, which was composed of the most brilliant spars. 

She brought him fruit, and he ate and found it 
delicious ; she pressed the juice from the bursting 
grape, and the goblet out of which he drank was 
formed of a single pearl. After he had refreshed 



himself, he wandered with the beautiful Rosanna 
through the euchanting groves and valleys of fairy- 
land. 

There were neither sun, moon, nor stars above 
them, yet it was far more light than the sunniest 
day of earth, and the air was far more pure. The 
trees and the flowers wore a brighter bloom, and 
every object had a radiance thrown over it which 
belongs not to the world of mortals. This happy 
country was never visited by darkness nor storms, 
snow nor rain ; it felt not the chill breath of winter, 
nor the oppressive heat of summer; but all was one 
continual season of light and tranquiUity. No 
wish was entertained which might not be gratified; 
and there was a never-ending succession of joy 
and festivity. Arnaud soon became imiversally be- 
loved by the fairies, and each strove to find favour 
in his sight, and endeavoured to contribute to his 
felicity. They were exempt from the pains which 
attend on mortals, and they needed not rest or 
repose; yet Rosanna would watch by the couch of 
Amaud whilst he slumbered, and imprint on his 
young cheek her warm kisses. In the groves 
large and splendid diamonds were suspended from 
the trees, and shone like stars amid the gloom. Their 
principal amusement was the dance ; and the music 
to which they danced was produced from sweet- 
toned harps, whose melody was awakened by the 
wind. Sometimes they would strive to excel each 
other in the race, and bound along hke a troop of 
startled fawns. The prize for which they contended 
was a coronal of flowers, which was placed on the 
victor s brow by the hand of Amaud. There was 
no envy in these contests ; there was no ill-will 
borne by the vanquished; but each was as ready to 
rejoice in the victor's success as though she herself 
had been the conqueror. Rosanna taught Amaud 
to play upon the lute, and would often accompany 
its music with the melody of her own voice. At 
other times, a group of the fair dwellers in this 
romantic land would join their voices together in 
some delightful air peculiar to themselves, until the 
breeze became replete with sweet sounds, and the 
senses of Amaud were wrapt in a dream of ecstasy. 
Innumerable were the devices practised to amuse 
the favoured mortal thus placed amongst them; bat 
the human mind is not fitted for a state of uninter- 
rupted happiness. It is the altemate succession of 
joy and grief w^hich renders existence desirable ; it 
is the remembrance of the past, and the uncertainty 
of the future, which makes us cling to life with so 
much tenacity. It is the mingling of hope and 
fear, the expectation, and not unpleasing dread, of 
our coming years, " gloomy and indistinct as fever- 
ish dream/* which makes us wish to live on. With 
Amaud the memory of the past still Hved ; the 
future, however, no longer formed a theme of con- 
jecture to his mind. All would be a scene of 
changeless and uncheckered brightness ; all would 
be calm, all would be beautiful ; yet there would 
be no interruption to the calm ; there would be no 
variation in the beauty ; and as he who has long 
dwelt beneath a tropical sun longs even for the chill 
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blasts of TTinter, so did his young heart soon yearn 
for his own native home, with its changeful sky, at 
times frowning in gloomy grandeur, and at others 
radiant with light and silvery clouds, floating over 
its surface like winged heralds of heaven sent forth 
to speak of peace to man. 

Two years passed away; two years in an abode 
where pleasure was the only study, where neither 
sickness nor fatigue interrupted the revels of its in- 
habitants ; where age weakened not their powers of 
enjoyment, and where all was one continued round 
of harmony and bliss. Things which at first sight 
excite our imagination, by being ever before our 
eyes, lose their power of charming. Beauty when 
uncontrasted with deformity, palls upon the sense, 
and becomes uninteresting, from the very deformity 
of its perfection. We are only adapted to a state 
of earthly existence. To fit the soul for a more 
celestial abode, it must be rid of its bodily encum- 
brance — it must be divested of its fleshy clothing. 
If we analyze our feelings, if we strictly review 
our hearts, we shall find that however strong may 
be our belief in a future state of reward, however 
confident may be our anticipations of attaining it, 
we are still loth to quit this mortal life, thb world 
of toil and suffering. 

Earthly ties still bind us down, and the fiiul af- 
fections of our nature triumph over the purer and 
more lofly aspirations of the spirit. Amaud had 
long sighed for his former life. He knew himself 
to belong to a race of beings inferior to those with 
whom he now dwelt. He was a favourite, and 
loaded with caresses ; yet their favour had become 
painful ; their caresses were coldly received, for he 
saw he was considered but as a bird, admired for 
the sweetness of its voice, or the beauty of its 
plumage ; or as a pet lamb, caressed by a gentle 
girl. He was loved, but not with the love which 
mortal bears to mortal ; he was loved, but not as 
one on terms of equality with those who loved him. 

He never for a moment could forget their supe- 
rior natures ; he was convinced that his inferiority — 
his very deficiency and want of those qualities which 
formed their perfection — the very imperfectness of 
his nature caused him to be admired and caressed ; 
and who could submit complacently to have his 
infirmities set up as an idol of worship ? Then he 
thought, too, of^ one he dearly loved, of one who 
dearly loved him — the young and fair-haired Ma- 
deline. She was the daughter of a neighbouring 
fisherman ; they had been companions almost from 
their birth, and often, in their later years, the boy's 
arm had encircled her slender waist ; and his hps 
pressed her cheek, whilst ho vowed that when he 
became a man, fair Madeline should be his bride. 
More beauteous than ever seemed her image now, 
as it came upon his lonely musings, and dearer far 
than kindred friends, or home, did he feel she was 
to his youthful heart. When Rosanna gazed, spoke, 
or smiled in tenderness, he thought of the look, the 
voice, the smile of Madeline; and felt that one 
glance, one word, one smile of hers was worth all 
me joys that foiryland could afford him, and bit- 



terly he sighed and pined for home and her. Ro- 
sanna marked the change that had come over him, 
and when she asked the cause, no answer did he 
give, save " Home !" Anxiously and unceasingly 
did the fairy watch over him, and anticipate his 
wants ; but pale and sunken grew his features ; he 
smiled not — a worm was at ms heart, and ever and 
anon^ he murmured, ''Home, home, home! oh, 



was 



bear me to my home again !" Sorely grieved 
Rosanna to separate from her favounte ; yet she 
feared the youns exile was dying ; and after fiiiit- 
less efforts to cheer his drooping spirits, she con- 
sented to his departure, on Ids promising, at the 
expiration of two months, to return with her to 
fairyland. Reluctantly did the fairies, after vain 
entreaties, prepare to transport the boy to earUi 
ag^n. They loaded him with costly presents as 
tokens of their love ; and at parting, Rosanna's 
lips clung fondly unto his, as she placed around his 
neck her farewell gift. It was a chain of pure and 
spotless pearls, to which was attached a glittenng 
oiamond in the form of a star. " Take thou,** said 
she, " my parting token, wear it next thy heart, 
and when the diamond's light grows pale, thou wUt 
know that Rosanna is sorrowing for thy return." 
Lightly Amaud sprang on shore — the boat sailed 
slowly back — Rosanna mournfully waved her hand, 
and then was hidden by the closing waters. 

The day of Amaud*s return was indeed a day 
of rejoicing to those who had so long wept over 
his loss. lie seemed to reappear amongst them 
like one who had long slumbered with the dead, 
but, in pity to their wailings, had left the land of 
spirits, to revisit once more his earthly companions, 
and gladden them by his presence. He told the 
tale of his wondrous adventures, and numbers 
flocked to listen to his strange narration ; and 
when they seemed incredulous, he produced his 
costly cham and star, and they believed liim. The 
mutual happiness of Madeline and her lover at 
meeting again, may be easily imagined. With 
what delight did she dwell upon his words, and 
hear him vow, that never in his absence had 
he forgotten his early love! The youthful and 
beautiful pair were sitting one nignt under the 
shade of a large tree, whose verdant and drooping 
branches almost excluded the light of the full moon. 
At times, however, its white and placid rays 
glanced brightly through the dark foliage; and 
one fair star which the leaves had not shut out, 
fixed in its sphere, an emblem of their love and 
beauty, seemed smiling sweetly on them. A love- 
lier night was never gazed upon; and folded in 
e4ich other's arms, they felt no hearts could taste of 
bliss more pure than that which now they tasted. 
"And shall we never part again, and wilt thou 
never leave me more?" murmured the low 



voice 



of Madeline. " Never, my love," replied her 
lover ; " a few short years and thou shall be my 
bride, and death alone again shall part us." " Oh, 
Amaud," said the maiden ; " thou knowest me 
but a mortal. Perchance, ere long, thou wilt turn 
with indifference from the simple peasant-girl, and 
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agh forTfiurylancI, and her who loved thee there." 
'* Name not," exclaimed Amaud, " name not the 
hated abode, nor her who decoyed me to it. I 
would not sacrifice thy love for all the wealth 
which that enchanted land contains. Bosanna and 
her gifb to me are valueless, and we have parted never 
more to meet" No sooner had he uttered these 
words, than a ¥rild shriek of agony and despair 
rung in his ears. He started to his feet, and be- 
held a white figure dart past him with the swift- 
ness of an arrow, and vanish from his sight. The 
truth now flashed upon his memory. It was on 
this spot, at this hour, that he had promised, on 
his parting from Rosanna, to meet her again for 
the purpose of returning with her to fairyland. Here 
had she repaired, and here had she heard the 
words which rang in her ears like a knell, and 
caused her to emit the loud and anguished cry 
which UAd the death of hope. So much had 
Amaud been engrossed with his own happiness, 
that his promise had entirely faded from nis re- 
membrance until the present moment To pre- 
vent the possibility of again encountering the fair}', 
he carefully avoided approaching the place of ap- 
pointment, and for a length of time forbore to 
leave his parent's dwelling unless accompanied by 
Madeline or some of his kindred ; for he well knew, 
that unless he were alone, the fairy would not 
appear. 

Weeks, months, years passed away, and Amaud 
began to regard his sojourn in fairyland as 
little more than a bright vision; nay, he woidd 
almost have been tempted to doubt its reality, had 
he not still held in his possession many viduable 
presents, and, above all, the splendid star, which, 
when he gazed upon it, would often wax dim and 
colourless. At times, too, in the stillness of night, 
when all had retired to rest, his ears were greeted 
with strains of plaintive music, and a voice which 
had of old been familiar to him, sung the fol- 
lowing words to a sweet and mournful air: 

THE F^VIRY'S SONG. 

Ob, come with me, my mortal love. 

To our hcMne of bliss below, 
And rove through the lone and shadowy grove, 

Where the gleaming waters flow. 

Oh, come with me — ^I will lead thee where. 

By the diamond's starry light, 
To the harps that lire woke by the silent air, 

Through the dance we take our flight. 

We will wander where the flowerets spring, 
Which of old were so praised by thee ; 

I have shelter'd them eVn from the butterfly's wing, 
And the kiss of the golden bee. 

But the light of the diamond waxeth pale, 

And the dance is unheeded now ; 
And the flowers — oh! their odours seem to fail,— 

Beloved, why com'st not thou ? 

Dost thou still remember thy fairy maid ? 

Are the hours still unforgot, 
When she pillow'dthy head in the vine-dad sliade ? 

I ask, but thou aoswer'st not. 



Dost thou stay to gaze on the sunny sky ? 

Our own, kive, is far more bright ; 
Can the changeful moon, or the pale stars vie 

With the Dairy-land's cloudless light ? 

There is joy, perchance, by thy father's hearth 
Can it match with our ceaseless glee ? 

The maiden who loves thoe may bind thee to 
Not like mine clings her heart unto thee. 

Wilt thou come ? — for the sail of our bark is set, 

And I dare not longer dwell ; 
Wilt thou come, my beloved ? — ^I linger yet — 

Unkind one, I weep my fSaiewelL 

The last verse was repeated, until the voice ^ed 
gradually away in the distance. Amaud, however, 
was proof against all temptations, and when he 
attained his twenty-first year, he married the maiden 
of his choice, the fair-haired Madeline, and never 
was he heard to regret his lot. After liis marriage 
tlie fEury never disturbed his repose, and he saw 
spring up around him a group of little beings, who 
united in their persons the loveliness of their parents. 
He lived to a green and prosperous old age ; and 
when the evening fire blazed brightly, many a time 
did he repeat to his children his early adventures, 
and thus was he accustomed to conclude his mar- 
vellous narrative: " Oh, then, my children, content 
yourselves with the blessings which fall to your lot, 
and yearn not after the things which are wisely 
denied to you. Happiness depends not so mucn 
upon external circumstances,as upon the temperament 
of the mind : and the mind is too often restless and 
unsatisfied in whatever situation the body may be 
placed. We are unfitted for a state of perfect feli- 
city, and should soon become as dissatisfied with 
uninterrupted joy, as with a climate unvisited by 
clouds or rain. Man is generally the author of hu 
own mbery, and is ever pining for that which he has 
not : the poor peasant envies those who are wealthy 
and great, and the rich and the great, in their turn, 
look with envy on the seeming glad and healthy 
clown. We sum up the sorrows of life, and forget 
its joys ; we pass over the flowers and gaze upon tne 
weeds. In whatever situation you are cast, compare 
it impartially with that of others, and you will ever 
find it possessed of some advantages. Keep to 
yourselves pure and guiltless hearts; love virtue, and 
practise it for its own sake, and not for the applause 
tlie profession of it may gain you from the mul- 
titude ; hope for the best, but be prepared for the 
worst, and you cannot fail to be as happy as any of 
your fellow-mortals." 



Wc arc indebted for this story (a fairy ro- 
mance, coming in very seasonably amongst the 
Easter pieces) to Mr. Ilogerson's charming 
volume, *' Rhyme, Romance, and Rcvery," to 
which the reader may be referred for many 
equally agreeable and clever tales. The book has 
recalled a pleasant recollection, which gives us 
a sort of personal interest in it. Has the writer 
foi-saken these ** primrose paths of dalliance?" 
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SPECIMENS OF A PHENCH ANNUAL. 

In the matter of Annuals, as in some more 
important affairs, it is the glory of England to 
have improved upon the suggestions of ner con- 
tinental neighbours. Our Annuals are truly not 
much to hoast of in the way of literary excel- 
lence, and the few that have survived the shock 
of rivaby, and yet linger amongst us, are sus- 
tained aunost exclusively by their merits as 
works of art, and by that breath of fasliionable 
popularity, which cannot, in any case, be very 
long depended upon. Nevertheless, taking all 
their pretensions into one view, the English 
Annuals are, beyond all doubt, at the head of 
that nondescript class of periodical ephemera. 
Nothing equal to them has yet appeared in Ger- 
many, where the design originated, and where, 
mixed up with a strange variety of attractions, 
mystical reveries, household receipts, and his- 
torical poems, the race of dimly-ornamented 
books still maintains its hold upon the curiosity 
of the people. The French expend consider- 
able enthusiasm, and a large stock of animal 
gaiety upon their Annuals, and contrive to 
make them, more or less, the exponents of poli- 
tical theories, and of those philosophical dogmas 
in literature, which, from time to time, shake 
the salons of Paris to their foundations. But, 
except that in this respect they are strikingly 
characteristic, developing, at boiling point, tlie 
excesses of the national peculiarities, tlie 
French Annuals are inferior to our own in the 
ordinary and universal elements of common 
sense and good taste. It is to this exception, 
however, tnat we are to look for the distinctive 
merits of these works; and it is for the pur- 
pose of illustrating their nationality that we 
bring the following brief specimens before our 
leaders. 

The embellishments of the French Annuals 
will not endure comparison with those of their 
EngUsh contemporaries ; neither is the paper so 
good, nor the printing so brilliant. But these 
are points with which we have nothing to do. 
The literature is the essential feature ; and here 
we find the names of nearly all the popular 
authors, Victor Hugo, Sue, C. Nodier, Jules 
Janin, &c., to the end of the chapter, backed 
up with such a gathering of titled poets as can 
by any possibiUty be scrambled together from 
the debris of the peerage — all of which is meager 
enough, as may readily be imagined. Every 
body knows the marks and tokens of modem 
French fiction. You can detect it by its spas- 
modic ejaculations, its terse dramatic vigour, its 
startling tabUatix, and its snatches of crude 
sentiment, as certainly as you can detect a cor- 



poral by his stripes,^ or a ticket-porter by his 
badge. There it stands confessed m its livery, 
as surely as Pope is known by his cesura, or 
Sterne by his hiccuping prose. Imagine these 
strong and unmistakable attributes condensed 
into snort articles, with all the energy and fervour 
requisite to pack them into so small a compass, 
and you have at once a complete image of the 
staple materiel of a French Annual. 

Yet these articles, with all their wild, melo- 
dramatic extravagance, have an air of tact and 
cleverness that fixes your attention in spite of 
your judgment. The fact is, they are written 
with extraordinary vigour, and at the height 
of the emotion, whatever it may be, which is 
intended to be depicted. They look as if the 
writer was thoroughly engrossed in his subject, 
and readers are always roused to the full pitch 
of expectation and curiosity by writers who seem 
to be in earnest. In addition to this, the French 
understand the art of fiction better than we do. 
They can make infinitely more of the sliglitcst 
morsel of romance by their superior skill m the 
distribution and treatment of the incidents, 
by the picturesque way in which they arrange 
their draperies, and by the suddenness of the force 
they pour into their dialogues, than most of our 
English authors. We are, perhaps, too cold 
by constitution, too serious by climate and habit, 
and too fastidious in matters of taste, to venture 
upon the broad effects which are so strikingly 
introduced into these trifles ; but the woret of 
it is that we fancy all the time we, alone, under- 
stand the strict art of fiction, and that we alone 
practise it in perfection. The very literalness 
of our notions on the subject prevents us from 
accomplishing the ends at which we aim. 

Here is a specimen from the *' Annales Ro- 
mantiques," published twelve or thirteen years 
ago, when the Annuals were in the full bloom 
of their novelty. The title of the work from 
which it is taken sufficiently indicates the school 
to which it bclon«:s. It is nothinoj better than 
an anecdote worked up into a scene ; and we se- 
lect it, not for any special interest in the story, 
for it has none, but because it is an exemplar in 
little of that of which we have been speaking. 
None but a Frenchman could have elaborated 
such a paper out of so small a grain of circum- 
stance ; and it is in France only such a grain of 
circumstance would have been thought capable 
of producing a moment's entertainment. Hcnco 
it IS doubly characteristic. And the reader will 
note how carefully the solution of the cause of 
all the preliminary hubbub is reserved for tlie 
denouement^ and with what thoroughly French 
delicacy the master of the hotel bribes the jus- 
tice 01 his worship, the Mayor. These httle 
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touches, sinister and trifluig as they are, indicate 
the art with which the piece is constructed. 



A SCENE IN LYONS. TIME, 1815. 

'* Listen ! listen !" cried a little man in black to 
the crowd, which was pressing* round a cask placed 
at the door of the Brown Bear, " I — a royalist — " 

" Yes, yes !" repeated a thousand confused voices, 
" as great a royalist as a Chouan !" 

AU the efforts of the little man in black were in 
vain; he could not make himself be heard from the 
top of his barrel ; his windpipe had got out of order 
from crying at the pitch of his voice ; he had bawled 
himself hoarse, and from his tormented throat no 
soimds had issued but such as resembled those of 
a muffled bell. He was red with rage — his eyes 
sparkled — and he shook, with a sort of convulsive 
motion, a long sheet of stamped paper, which he 
thrust in the face of the spectators who came too 
near his barrel. Observing in the group a lad of 
fifteen or sixteen years old, he made signs to him to 
approach : the youth hastened to climb the tribune; 
and the little man in black put into his hand the 
sheet of stamped paper, raised on his forehead his 
rusty iron spectacles, arranged the pen which adorned 
his left ear, and assumed the attitude of a listener. 

The lad understood him, and a deep silence en- 
sued among the multitude. 

" Napoleon, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
the French, King of Italy, Protector of the Con 
federation of the Rhine, Mediator of the Confedera- 
tion of Switzerland " 

The boy stopped, and turning to the little man 
in black, " Monsieur le Greffier," said he, " must I 
read the et ccBteras?" 

** Yes, yes !" hastily answered the little man in 
black, taking the sheet of stamped paper out of the 
boy's hand — " et ccetera, et cietera, et C(Btera f — 
Well ! was not that courage ? Et catera, et ccetera ! 
People wear the cross of the Legion of Honour who 
have not done half so much. Et cceteray etctBtera! 
Draw up a judgment of the tribunal of commerce 
in the name of Napoleon, ^ith all the et ctBteras, 
when the white flag was still waving over our church, 
on the 10th of March! I would not have wished 
that you, who laugh so much now, had been in my 
place then. I should have been a fine fellow, with 
my et ceeteraSy if the three old lancers, who were 
mustered with so much difficulty at beat of drum, 
had driven off the Emperor I Hanged — hanged !'* 

So far the harangue of the little man in black 
had been listened to in silence ; but the conclusion 
was received with a general roar of laughter. Even 
the very boy himself, looking the orator in the face, 
shared in the general liilarity ; but as for the little 
man, he, calm and imperturbable, contented himself 
in dwelling, with a most serious gravity, upon his 
et ctBteras. 

" Get off the barrel, then, Mr. Etcaetera,'* said 
all at once one of the spectators, who, with naked 
ann, seized the leg of the poor greffier y which he 



shook like the trunk of a tree. The little man in 
black tumbled a couple of paces off from the barreL 

It was the landlord of the Brown Bear, who, los- 
ing patience with listening to the greffier, had upset 
him. Mine host wore a white apron which reached 
to his shoes, and a cotton nightcap, adorned on one 
side by a brown bear, and, on the other, by an enor- 
mous white cockade, which, fastened by a pin, moved 
with every breath of wind. 

"Old wreteh of a greffier!" he cried; "rascaUy 
dauber of stamped paper ! you shall have none of 
it. It is I, the landlord of the Brown Bear, who 
assures you of that. Every body shall have some, 
except you." 

" Bravo ! bravo. Master Laurent !" cried the mul- 
titude. 

" And I, Mr. Laurent," said an old woman, who 
endeavoured to raise her withered hand and shrivelled 
fingers above the heads of the crowd ; " and I — sha'n't 
I get any?" 

" You ! you, indeed ! — the fruit-woman of the 
square! — you, too, want it? I suppose it is for 
having put between two flower-pote the busts of 
Louis XVIII. — the Count de Lille, I mean, as the 
Emperor calls him?" 

** You lie !" said the old lady; " look from your 
barrel, and see the busts of the Emperor ; and of his 
dear son, the King of Rome ; and of his chaste 
spouse, Maria Louisa! Don't you see this pretty 
cradle? I have bought all the bushes in the neigh- 
bouring forest to make it." 

" And I — won't you give me some, honest land« 
lord of the Brown Bear?" 

"Oh! as for you, it is another affair; you at 
least have done something. Was it not you who 
tore down the white flag?" 

" Yes, and all the flags which have been for thirty 
years planted on our steeple. The birds of the ca- 
thedral know me ; I have frightened them twenty 
times." 

" You shall have two; — are you satisfied?" 

"And me ; I want some to complete my collec- 
tion of national curiosities. I have already Marshal 
Saxe's pipe, one of the glasses of a pair of spectacles 
that belonged to Robespierre, Coligny's toothpick, 
and a rag of the King of Rome's frock." 

" ril not forget you, Mr. Antiquary ; but it is on 
condition that you will not sell them to every English- 
man who passes this way, as you did with the nail 
on which the First Consul used to hang his hat ; 
you remember, faith! in this same hall, when he 
returned from Lyons?" 

" I, too — should not I get as much, for having 
broken the windows of the Procureur du Roi T* 

" And I, for having given a black eye to a roy- 
alist ?" 

Every one began to recapitulate his titles, vaunt 
his exploits, and extol his prowess. The only ques- 
tion was, who should arrive the soonest at the barrel, 
from the top of which the landlord was distributing 
some grains of a whitish powder. 

"Don*t be pushing — don't be pushing!" cried 
the landlord ; " every body shall have some," 
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These words, howeyer, only irritated the impa- 
tience of the more distant groups, who, not being 
able to get any thing, drove so furiously against the 
foremost line of the spectators as to upset them. 
IGne host struggled like a sailor in the midst of a 
tempest ; but the waves had reached his &ail bark, 
and broke it into a thousand pieces. 

At this moment, the guard, drawn to the spot by 
ihe tumult, arrived, preceded by the grefiier, and 
lost no time in driving aside the spectators by blows 
with the but-ends of their muskets, going straight 
to the innkeeper, seizing bim in the name of the 
Emperor and King, and carrying him before the 
mayor. 

The crowd was so great, that it was impossible 
to prevent them from pushing into the hall of jus- 
tioe. The innkeeper did not give the mayor time 
to ask him any questions. 

" Monsieur le Maire," said he, ** you shall soon 
see if I was wrong " 

" He was very wrong. Monsieur le Maire," in- 
terrupted the greffier ; *' he called me a Chouan." 

^^ Silence, Mr. Greffier !*' said the mayor ; "si- 
lence ! you shall speak in your turn.'' 

" You know, M. le Maire," continued the inn- 
ke^r, ** that the little corporal,* passing through 
our town, lodged in the hotel of yoiur humble ser- 
▼ant" 

^' The hotel!" growled the little man in black — 
*' iiie hotel, indeed !" 

^' Silence, I say again, greffier !" said the mayor. 

^^ Yes, hotel it is!" retorted the innkeeper; "an 
hotel any time these two centuries." 

^^ Stopped at the hoUl of the Brown Bear!*' 
added the little man in black, shaking his head, 
"when Monsieur le Maire would have given his 
mi^esty so splendid an apartment !" 

" 7%afs true," said the functionary, in a molli- 
fied tone. 

" 'Tis possible," said the innkeeper ; " but Mon- 
sieur le Maire could not have given him a finer 
pullet Well, then! Napoleon did not eat the 
whole of it: he left some of the bones upon his 
plate. Now these bones are my property, and I 
caia do with them what I like. I did not wish to 
give any to this greffier, who, out of revenge, has 
called tne guard. I give bones of a chicken eaten 
by the Emperor to a Chouan ! As for you, Mon- 
neor le Mure, it is quite another thing. Here are 
two wings, scarcely half-picked, which I have kept 
fi» you — a taut seigneur^ tout honneur .'" 

" Very well, very weU, Master Laurent, I accept 
TOUT present — Let the landlord of the Brown 
bear be discharged." 

Thus ended the scene, in which the whole of the 
population of a town disputed for the bones of a 
chicken which Napoleon had left upon his plate ! 

%* If any body doubt this historical fact, we 
can refer to the Journal de Lyon for April, 1815, 
in which the names of the actors are given. 

* I^ petit caporal — the pet nickname in the French army 
for Buonaparte. 



The next specimen is an absolute bit of ultra- 
romanticism, and needs no further introduction 
than this, that it seems to be intended as a sort 
of illustration of the secret societies of the middle 
ages in tlie form of a vivid dramatic sketch. 
The author is M. Loeve-Veimar, a gentleman 
apparently as German in his genius as in his 
name. 

A LEGEND OF THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 1362. 

[Hans, George, aTtd several Squires round afire in 

a wood, yignt"] 

Hans, It is your turn, George, to tell a story. 
Geo, I am going to tell you how the evil spirit 
twisted the necks of seven monks of the convent of 
Roenigslutter. — There was, once upon a time, in 
the monastery of Koenigslutter, seven monks, who 
cared for nothing but to troll the dice and to drink, 
who uttered as many oaths as words, and who would 
any day have left the Kyrie Eleison to follow a pet- 
ticoat and two pretty feet under it. It was in vain for 
the abbot to preach to them, or to impose penances, 
or to pray to God to convert them: he gained 
nothing by it. What was the consequence ? One 
day Don't you hear a noise of footsteps be- 
hind this tree ? 

Hans. Bah ! It is only a salamander coming to 
dance in our fire. 

Geo. One day, then, as they were sitting in the 
refectory, chatting jovially and drinking (u\e wine 
had got into their brains), they forgot that there 
was an abbot in the cloister, a God in heaven, or a 
devil in bell; and they called upon Old Nick to 
come and make merry with them. — Stir the fire ; 
this wood is very gloomy. 

Hans, Wbat are you afraid of ? 
Geo. Nothing. — Scarcely had they called on the 
devil, but the great gate, grating on its hinges, 

opens, and 

A Squire. Holy Virgin ! it is he ! Look ! — look ! 
Hans. It is he! — who is it ? 
Geo. Grod keep us! Do you not see below 
there, in the trunk of the large willow, a ghost, 
which is only waiting for cock-crow? Don't you 
see hb sparkling eyes, which glow like burning 
coals? 

Hans. Are not you ashamed, George. It is 
only a Will-o'-the-wisp ! 

Geo. No, I say, it is a human face. How torn 
he is, and coverea with rags ! It can't be the devil ; 
for Brother Hildebrand told me that he is always 
dressed out in silk and velvet when he wishes to 
buy a poor soul. 

A Squire. He approaches. — Who goes there ? 
Geo. Make the sign of the cross, I say, all of 
you, to keep us from barm. 

Hans, Who are you, wretched creature? wbat 
are you doing in the forest this freezing night ? — 
See, George, how his sides are hollow and meager ! 
how he lifts over his head his shriveUed hands ! — 
Speak, ill-omened bird ! or my spear will untie your 
tongue. What do you want ? 
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Carl. To warm myself. 

Hans. His voice is as hollow as that of famine 
itself. — Approach ! Why do you wander alone in 
the night ? 

Carl. The nights are my days ; owls and bats 
are the nightingales which delight me ; lizards and 
toads are the food of poor Carl; moss and foul 
weed make his bed and his cloak. I am cold ! 

Hans (aside to George). Tis Carl de Wolfistein, 
as 8wre as I am a Christian. — (Aloud) Why do you 
haunt the spirits of darkness, and go about thus, 
almost naked, covered with weeds and straw ? 

Carl. Carl is proscribed ; the black sword seeks 
him. 

Geo. What is your crime ? 

Carl. Raise your eyes, and look upon the heaven 
sowed with stars. My crime is written, in charac- 
ters of blood, on the milky way ! — Hark ! do you 
hear the crackling of the flame ? It murmurs forth, 
like the north-wind, words that accuse me. — Have 
you notliing to eat ? 

Geo. Soldiers' fare — here's bread! 

Carl. Put out the fire — it is so red. Who has 
spilled blood into it ? 

Hans. Don't devour so furiously ; you may eat 
at your ease. 

Carl. Carl has eaten brambles ; his hunger would 
devour stones. 

Hans, I knew you formerly. 

CarL You knew me ! — The bell of the monastery 
calls me. Adieu. 

Hans. Stop! — {Aside to George) Let us see if 
he will betray himself. — ( To Carl) Were not you 
a rich prelate ? 

CarL A cardinal ; — see ! I have the scarlet hat. 

Geo. Holy Virgin ! his skull is stripped of skin 
and hair I 

Hans. Poor outcast ! Put your head upon my 
knees; Fll apply a refireshing balsam on your 
wounds. 

CarL Dost thou wish to assist me, and art thou 
a man ? Alas ! the fire of hell bums within me. 
I drag myself across the fords on lizards and cold 
snakes ; I lay me down on the rock where the 
waters of the torrent flow : nothing, nothing can 
cool me ! Have you, in your castle, any dark and 
damp comer in which poor Carl can hide from his 
enemies ? Let me follow you ; I shall serve you 
as a horse-block, when you wish to mount your 
charger. — Hush ! I hear steps. Save me — save me ! 
They come ! 

Hans. Be calm ; no one will come to do you 
harm. 

Geo. Who goes there ? 

(Two masked PUgrims appear ^) 

First Pil. TraveUers, who have lost their way in 
the wood, and have been drawn hither by the gleam 
of your fire. Permit us to await the arrival of day 
in company with you. 

Hans. Willingly. From what country do you 
come ? f 

Second Pil, From Augsburg* We have made a 



vow to Notre-dame-de-Bon-Refuge. — Whose ban- 
ner do you follow ? 

Hans. That of the Count of Buhna. 

Carl. I must go read mass before midnight. Let 
me depart. 

Hans. Stay where you are, poor idiot! The 
wolves would eat you if you stirred. 

Carl. I'd rather the wolves than the crows. 

Geo. What news, Pilg^ms, have you brought 
from your town ? 

Second Pil. None. Pride, the old hack with 
gilt trappings, still leads the world. Her daugh- 
ters. Treason, Lying and Licentiousness, carry as 
usual the fur and the ermine. Every body respect- 
frdly kisses their imperious hands. The devil makes 
a fine crop of it. 

Geo. Have you then oaks no longer in your 
forests, and free judges to assemble under their 
foHage ? 

CarL I must depart, brother. Fll go look for 
glow-worms for you in the grass ; ye shall put 
them in your monon as a crown of sparkles. 

Hans. Stay ! 

First Pil. Old man, the Holy Vehme still 
watches. We have found in our way a terrible 
example of its justice. Two of its emissaries have 
seized a parricide within a few paces of us. 

Hans 4" Geo. A parricide ! 

Carl. Shall I picK branches of the oak, master ? 
Your limbs tremble with cold. 

First Pil. For a long time they had pursued 
him through the forests. He had glided, like a 
serpent, through the thickest brambles ; he had 
plunged, like the mud beetle, into the foulest mo- 
he had climbed the rocks with the activity 
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of the chamois ; but his footsteps had remained im- 
printed on the rock, the wood, the morass, the 
river — everywhere the curse of Heaven had made 
him known — 

CarL Hush ! Do not wake the dead. I must go ; 
my heart is freezing. 

Hans. Wait for the dawn : we shall conduct 
you to the next monastery: the friars will cure you. 

First Pil. Stones and thorns had torn his feet ; 
his muscles were stiffened by rain and fatigue— 

CarL Oh ! mb me with your balsam, brother ; 
my flesh is falling off in fragments. 

Hans. Poor madman ! 

First Pil. His eyes were dried up ; and thd 
hand of God had written upon his forehead — 
Pakricide ! — 

CarL Oh ! oh ! How the tears iall into the 
fire from these dripping branches ! They weep-— 
they — Wipe my forehead ; I bum ! 

First Pil. At last the emissaries of the tribmial 
seized him. They reminded him of what he had 
done ; they announced to him that they were about 
to blot his name from the book of the living ; and 
then advised him to recommend his soul to Heaven; 
— but he could not pray — 

Carl. Again again ! The worm eats my liver. 

First Pil, They then passed over him the fifttal 
cord — 
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Carl (raising his hajids). Mercy ! mercy ! 

Hans. And you remained cold and tranquil ? 

Second PU. What could we do ? They drew 
the cord round his neck — as we do to thee, Carl de 
Wolffstein, the Parricide ! 

(The Squires draw their 8word$. Carl falls upon his knees.) 

First PiL Do you not know the form of this 
poniard ? In the name of the holy Wehmich Tri- 
bunal, we order you to return your swords into 
their scabbards. For the future learn to know the 
free judges better. 

Carl. My father ! my father ! 

First Pil. Carl de Wolflfstein, thy wife is declared 
a widow — thy children, orphans. Thy throat shall 
be delivered to the wolves — thy heart to the birds of 
the air — ^thy body to the fishes of the sea. 

Carl. Save me, good brother — assist me ! They 
are going to kill me ! 

First PiL Assist thyself by prayers — save thy 
soul ! but thy body must perish. Carl de Wolff- 
stein, the spirit of thy father cries for vengeance ! 

Carl. On ! untie this knot, that I may breathe. 
Help — help ! Their hands bum me. Oh ! grant 
me my life — my life ! 

First Pil. ithy death ! Move forward, sin- 
ner ! [ They drag him off. 

Hans. Hark! how he groans! Hk cries aug- 
ment — they redouble! Ah! he cries no longer. 
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BY CHARLES LAMB. 

On the noon of the 14th of November, 1743 or 4, 
I forget which it was, just as the clock had struck 
one, Barbara S , with her accustomed punctu- 
ality, ascended the long rambling staircase, with 
awKward interposed landing-places, which led to 
the office, or rather a sort of box with a desk in 
it, whereat sat the then treasurer of (what few of 
our readers may remember) the Old Bath Theatre. 
All over the island it was the custom, and remains 
80 I believe to this day, for the players to receive 
their weekly stipend on the Saturday. It was not 
much that Barbara had to claim. 

This little maid had just entered her eleventh 
year ; but her important station at the theatre, as 
it seemed to her, with the benefits which she felt 
to accrue from her pious application of her small 
earnings, had given an air of womanhood to her 
steps and to her behaviour. You would have taken 
her to have been at least five years older. 

Till latterly she had been merely employed in 
choruses, or where children were wanted to fill 
up the scene. But the manager, observing a 
diligence and adroitness in her above her age, had 
for some few months past intrusted to her the per- 
formance of whole parts. You may guess the self- 
consequence of the promoted Barbara. She had 



already drawn tears in Young Arthur ; had rallied 
Richard with infantine petulance in the Duke of 
York ; and in her turn had rebuked that petulance 
when she was Prince of Wales. She would have 
done the elder child in Morton's pathetic afterpiece 
to the life ; but as yet the " Children in the Wood" 
was not. 

Long after this little girl was grown an aged 
woman, I have seen some of these small parts, each 
making two or three pages at most, copied out in 
the rudest hand of the then prompter, who doubt- 
less transcribed a little more carefully and fairly for 
the grown-up tragedy ladies of the establishment. 
But such as they were, blotted and scrawled, as for 
a child's use, she kept them all ; and in the zenith 
of her after-reputation it was a delightful sight to 
behold them bound up in costliest morocco, each 
single — each small part making a booh — ^with fine 
clasps, gilt-splashed, &c. She had conscientiously 
kept them as they had been dehvered to her ; not 
a blot had been effaced or tampered with. They 
were precious to her for their affecting remembranc- 
ings. They were her principia, her rudiments ; the 
elementary atoms ; the little steps by which she 
pressed forward to perfection. " What," she would 
say, *' could Indian rubber, or a pumice stone, have 
done for these darlings ?" 

I am in no hurry to begin my story — ^indeed I 
have little or none to tell — so I will just mention 
an observation of hers connected with that interest- 
ing time. 

Not long before she died I had been discoursing 
with her on the quantity of real present emotion 
which a great tragic performer experiences during 
acting. I ventured to think, that though in the 
first instance such players must have possessed the 
feelings which they so powerfully called up in others, 
yet by frequent repetition those feelings must be- 
come deadened in g^eat measure, and tlie performer 
' trust to the memory of past emotion, rather than 
express a present one. She indignantly repelled 
the notion, that with a truly great tragedian the 
operation, by which such effects were produced upon 
an audience, could ever degrade itself into what 
was purely mechanical. With much dehcacy, avoid- 
ing to instance in her 5e(/*-experience, she told me, 
that so long ago as when she used to play the part of 
the Little Son to Mrs. Porter's Isabella (I think it was), 
when that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy, she has felt real 
hot tears come trickling from her, which (to use her 
powerful expression) have perfectly scalded her 
back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter ; 
but it was some great actress of that day. The 
name is indifferent ; but the £Eu;t of the scalding 
tears I most distinctly remember. 

# # « « « 

As I was about to say — at the desk of the then 
treasurer of the Old Bath Theatre — not Diamond's 
— ^presented herself the little Barbara S . 

The parents of Barbara had been in reputable 
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circumstances. The father had practised, I believe, 
as an apothecary in the town. But his practice, 
from causes which I feel my own infirmity too sensi- 
bly that way to arraign — or perhaps from that pure 
infelicity which accompanies some people in their 
walk through Hfe, and which it is impossible to lay 
at the door of imprudence — was now reduced to 
nothing. They were in fact in the very teeth of 
starvation, when the manager, who knew and re- 
spected them in better days, took the little Barbara 
into his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender 
earnings were the sole support of the family, in- 
cluding two younger sisters. I must throw a veil 
over some mortifying circumstances. Enough to 
say, that her Saturday's pittance was the only 
chance of a Sunday's (generally their only) meal of 
meat. 

One thing I will only mention, that in some child's 
part, where in her theatrical character she was to 
sup off a roast fowl, (oh. joy to Barbara!) some comic 
actor, who was for the night caterer for this dainty 
— in the misguided humour of his part, threw over 
the dish sucii a quantity of salt, (oil, grief and pain 
of heart to Barbara !) that when he crammed a por- 
tion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputter- 
ingly to reject it ; and what with shame of her ill- 
acted part, and pain of real appetite at missing such 
a dainty, her httle heart sobbed almost to breaking, 
till a Hood of tears, which the well-fed spectators 
were totally unable to comprehend, mercifully re- 
lieved her. 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, who 
stood before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, for her 
Saturday's payment. 

Ilavenscroft was a man, I have heard many old 
tlieatrical people besides herself say, of all men least 
calculated for a treasiu*er. He had no head for ac- 
counts, paid away at random, kept scarce any books, 
and summing up at the week's end, if he found 
himself a pound or so deficient, blest himself that 
it was no worse. 

Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a bare half- 
guinea. — By mistake he popped into her hand a — 
whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

Slie was entirely unconscious at first of the mis- 
take: God knows, Ravenscroft would never have 
discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those 
uncouth landing-places, she became sensible of an 
unusual weight of metal pressing her Uttle hand. 

Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her 
parents and those about her she had imbibed no 
contrary influence. But then they had taught her 
nothing. Poor men's smoky cabins are not always 
porticoes of moral philosophy. This little maid had 
no instinct to evil, but then she might be said to have no 
fixed principle. She had heard honesty commended, 
but never dreamed of its appHcation to herself. She 
thought of it as something which concerned grown- 
up people — ^men and women. She bad never known 
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temptation, or thought of preparing resistance 
against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old trea- 
surer, and explain to him his blunder. He was 
already so confused with age, besides a natural 
want of punctuality, that she would have had some 
difficulty in making him understand it. She saw 
that in an instant. And then it was such a bit of 
money ! and then the image of a larger allowance 
of butcher's meat on their table next day came 
across her, till her eyes glistened, and her mouth 
moistened. But then Mr. Ravenscroft had always 
been so good-natured, had stood her friend behind 
the scenes, and even recommended her promotion 
to some of her little parts. But again the old man 
was reputed to be worth a world of money. He was 
supposed to have fifty pounds a year clear of the 
theatre. And then came staring upon her the 
figures of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. 
And when she looked at her own neat white cotton 
stockings, which her situation at the theatre had 
made it indispensable for her mother to provide for 
her, with hard straining and pinching from the 
family stock, and thought how glad she should be 
to cover their poor feet with the same — and how 
then they could accompany her to rehearsals, which 
they had hitherto been precluded from doing by 
reason of their unfashionable attire, — in these 
thoughts she reached the second landing-place-^ 
the second, I mean from the top — for there was 
still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara I 

And that never-failing friend did step in — for at 
that moment a strength not her own, I have heard 
her say, was revealed to her — a reason above rea- 
soning — and without her own agency, as it seemed 
(for she never felt her feet to move) she found her- 
self transported back to the individual desk she had 
just quitted, and her hand in the old hand oi 
Ravenscroft, who in silence took back the refunded 
treasure, and who had been sitting (good man) in- 
sensible to the lapse of minutes, wliich to her were 
anxious ages ; and from that moment a deep peace 
fell upon her heart, and she knew the quality of 
honesty. 

A year or two's unrepining application to her 
profession brightened up the feet, and the prospects 
of her little sisters, set the whole family upon their 
leg^ again, and released her from the difficidty of 
discussing moral dogmas upon a landing-place. 

I have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not 
much short of mortification to her, to see the cool- 
ness with which the old man pocketed the difference, 
which had caused her such mortal throes. 



LABOUR IN VAIN. 

Thou speakest always ill of me, 

I speak always well of thec; 
Yet spite of all our noise and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t'other. 

French Epigrawu 
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THE MERCHANT'S CLERK: 

A LEGEND OF THE OLD TIME IN LONDON. 

Towards the middle of the second half of the 
seventeenth century, — or, in plainer English, ahout 
the year of grace 1672, there lived in London a very 
rich, and therefore very respectahle merchant, who, 
having come to the rare resolution that he had made 
money enough, and having, as he said, no kith or 
kin, tacked to this said resolution one of more fre- 
quent occurrence — namely, that he would take a wife, 
to he the superintendent of his household afiairs, 
' the sharer of his fortune, the soother of his sorrows, 
if ever he should have any, and so forth. His choice 
fell on Dorotliy Langton, the daughter of a poor 
Goldsmith, and reputed papist, hut, nevertheless, 
a maiden of good fame, seemly bearing, and twenty- 
six years of age. She was tall, fair, and well made, 
but with nothing striking about her face that would 
call for particular description, unless one may advert 
to — what indeed was no part of her face — an un- 
usual breadth at the back part of her head, behind 
her ears, which seemed to give her features an ap- 
pearance of being too small. The lady was, truth to 
confess, not very much admired in the neighbour- 
hood ; and to continue the confession, she was as 
little liked. She was said by those who knew her 
best — or rather, as it might seem, worst — to be of 
a sullen temper, and yet, withal, violent ; and the 
death of one young man was laid at her door, all the 
way from the East Indies, whither he had gone in 
despair, after having been for eleven months her ac- 
cepted suitor, and then discharged in a fit of 
peevishness. Master Edwards himself, at the time 
we are speaking of, was in the very prime and vi- 
gour of life — that is, in his own opinion ; it may be 
stated, however, that he was in his five-and-fiftieth 
year ; rather corpulent, and very gray. For the rest, 
Master Edwards was a man of tolerable parts, as 
times went, of an easy and good temper, and one 
who loved to crack his bottle and his joke as well 
as any man living, either now or then. 

For some time, say thirteen months, after" the 
marriage, they lived together in all seeming har- 
mony. I say seeming, of course speaking only of 
what met the eyes of others ; for far be it from me 
to intrude any imnecessary inquiry into the dis- 
comforts or discrepancies (if any such existed) of the 
domestic circle — a rather small one, to be sure, 
seeing it consisted of only two individuals, unless, as 
a third segment thereof, may be reckoned Master 
Edwards *s clerk, a young man, an orphan, of the 
name of Simon, who had lived with him from his 
childhood. He was a youth of good favour, but 
•did not seem to find it in his mistress's eyes ; or 
rather, latterly, he did not : for at her first coming 
she had behaved with great kindness to him, while 
he, on the other hand, always treated her with 
that distant respect, so becoming in an inferior, 
but so mortifying to a superior, who may happen 
for some purpose or other to wish to be on more 



familiar terms. After a little time, Mistress Ed- 
wards eventually took a great dislike to poor 
Simon, and by the exercise of a little domestic 
despotism, she made his home sufficiently uncom- 
fortable. Master Edwards seldom interfered in 
the matter ; and to do his wife justice, she concealed 
the alteration she had caused in the lad's com- 
forts, as much as she could, from his master ; and if 
ever he did happen to make any reference to the 
subject, she was pat with a complaint against Simon 
for being so often away from the house ; which 
was no more than truth, as she frequently made it 
too hot to hold him ; and also that during his 
absence, he was continually seen in very bad com- 
pany — at which his master would sigh ; and which 
I am sorry to say was also no less than the truth, 
and probably the consequence of her harsh treat- 
ment. Various little trinkets and other knic-knaes 
were also said by Mistress Edwards to be from 
time to time missing — ^her lamentations and anger 
on such subjects were always uttered in Simon's 
hearing, plentifully interlarded with expressions of 
wonder, " who the thief could be," — and assertions, 
" that such things could not walk off without 
hands :" whereat her facetious husband never failed 
to remark, " Yes, deary, they might, if they had 
feet." And this as regularly put her in a passion, 
and made her vow that, "for her part, she could 
not see what use there was in keeping about the 
house such lazy, loitering, good-for-nothing vaga- 
bonds," with various other such ungentle epithets, 
all of which were quite plainly launched at the 
unfortunate Simon. 

At the end of these thirteen months, Simon, to- 
gether with several articles of plate, was found miss- 
ing in real earnest — all mere suspicion on the sub- 
ject being removed by the following note, which 
Master Edwards found on his breakfast* table : 

" Even in the very commission of a deed of 
wrong and villany, can I not refrain from bidding 
you farewell — my kind, mine honoured, my loved 
master ! — even while I am doing wrong to you. 
But I am driven to it, and away from your house, 
by the cruel and unjust treatment of your wife : 
beware of her, master of mine, for she is evil. Whi- 
ther I go, God knows — I care not — nor will He ; 
for I have abandoned his ways, and broken his 
commands — but I am forced to it — forced to rob, 
that I may not starve of hunger — to rob you, to 
whom I owe every thing — but indeed, indeed, I 
would not so do, knew I not that what I take from 
you can be little missed, and that if I spoke to you, 
you would not let me quit your house: and sure I 
am, that if I did so without means of living, you 
would sorrow that the child of your fostering — the 
boy of your rearing — ^whom you have ever treated 
more as a son than a servant, should be * * ♦ " 

The words that immediately followed were quite 
illegible, being so blotted, as though the writer had 
written over drops of water : then followed a short 
thick dash of the pen — and then in a large and 
hmried hand, the following : 

<< But thiA is foolish^and fallacy-^farewell^ siri 
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—dear master, fiurewell :— forgive me — I camiot 
pray for you — I ask you not to pray for me — ^but 
do, if you think it will avail me aught — if not, for- 
get me— and oh! forgive me. I am going wrong 
— good-by." 

The signature was also muc}\ blotted, but it 
could be traced to be, ^^the diankful orphan, 
Simon." 

The effect produced by this event was very dif- 
ferent, both on Master Edwards and his wife— as 
well as from what might have been expected : the 
former, to use a homely word, took on greatly about 
the matter, was evidently much hurt, became silent 
and abstracted, and went so far as to shed tears ; 
a thing which his oldest friends — those who had 
been his schoolfellows— declared they had never 
known him do in all his life — not even when under 
the infliction of Doctor Everard*s cane — the right- 
reverend high master of Saint Paul's School, whei*e 
Master Edwards had learned Latin and peg-top. 
Mistress Edwards, on the other hand, snowed a 
great share of rejoicing on the occasion, declaring 
she thought his room cheaply purchased at the loss 
of the trumpery he had taken with him. That same 
afternoon, durmg dinner, she hinted that she had 
already a young man in her eye, as the successor of 
Simon ; at which observation, her husband merely 
sighed and made no inquiries — and yet he probably 
had no conception whom his wife had in her eye, 
though if some of their neighbours had been present 
they might, if they had liked it, have helped him 
to an innuendo concerning a handsome yoimg man, 
of whom no one knew any thing, except that he 
was frequently seen walking with Mistress Edwards 
of evenings under the tall elms in Goodman's Fields. 
There were some hints of a yet more scandalous 
nature — but these shall be omitted. 

The stranger however came after the situation, 
and a handsome young man he was — ^his name was 
Lambert Smithe ; — but as for his qualifications for 
the new place, which Mistress Edwards really seemed 
uncommonly anxious he should obtain, as little 
had best be said as may be ; and the less need be 
said, as Master Edwards was decidedly of opinion, 
that he was utterly unfitted for the office; for the 
expression of wluch opinion he was downright 
scolded by his wife, and indeed fairly warned that 
she would have her own way after all. 



A few nights after Simon's departure — a dark 
and stormy November night it was — Mistress Ed- 
wards was seen— no matter yet by whom — to cross 
the cloistered courtyard, at the back of her hus- 
band's house, bearing a lantern in her hand, which 
she partially covered over with the large cloak 
wherein she was muffled, probably with the inten- 
tion of concealing its light — perhaps only to pre- 
vent its being extinguished by the gust^l wind and 
rain. She approacned a low postern-gate, which 
gave into a passage leading to Cripplegate church 
*-4he unlocked it — opened it hesitatingly — ^looked 
ooty as though for some ona—came iSm agaia-*'-» 



relocked the door — placed the lantern in one of 
the angles of the cloister, ajid began slowly pacing 
up and down imder its shelter. In a few moments, 
she stopped and listened — ^her body and head 
slightly bent rightward, towards the postern: a 
low whistle was heard without — she flew to the 
gate— opened it, and let in a man also muffled in a 
cloak : she addressed him, by exclaiming, ^' Late, 
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The stranger began some excuse probably, but 
was at once stopped by a sharp ** hush !" and they 
conversed in whispers. 

At length they shifted their position, and ad- 
vanced towards the house, Mistress Edwmds having 
taken up her light, and leading her companion 
forward with the other hand. Of a sudden the 
man stopped, and she also. He sighed, and said, 
though still in a whisper, *' I cannot do it." 

*' God gi' me patience !" she cried, impatiently, 

and in a much louder tone ; then in a lower, added 

— " Come, Lambert, dearest Lambert, ta,ke heart." 

'^ I cannot, indeed I cannot— any thing but 

that!" 

" Any thing but that ! Why, what else is there 
to be done ? Will you not be master of all ? — of 
me f Nay, come, dear Lambert." 

The man passed on. As he turned a second 
angle, close to the house-door, a sharp -pointed 
weapon was driven into his breast, by some one 
standing behind one of the thick stone pillars, and 
with such force, that the point pierced one of the 
ribs, which prevented the wound from being mortal. 
The young man shrieked with agony; and g^rasping 
towards the spot whence the blow came, seized hold 
of part of the assassin's dress, who struggled, and 
extricated himself from his grasp, but left behind 
him part of a chain, with a watch hung to it ; at 
the same time he wrenched the dagger from the 
lacerated bone, and, vrith a surer blow, drove it into 
his victun's heart. 

All this was the work of little more than a mo- 
ment ; during which Mistress Edwards, who at first 
had been struck with a stupor of surprise and hor- 
ror, rushed forward, screanung, " Murder ! murder !*' 
and fell, swooning, within a few paces of the body. 

When she recovered, she found several of her 
neighbours and of the watch standing round, and 
among them her alarmed husband. She looked 
round wildly for a moment, fixed her eyes on him 
for another, then shrieked wildly — " Ah ! I see — 
I see — him — him I Seize him — the murderer!" and 
again fell senseless. 

Edwards was accordingly seized, though few 
coidd understand why or wherefore ; but when he 
protested he knew nothing about the matter, people 
began to think him guilty, especially as some de- 
clared the murdered man was the same youth with 
whom his wife had been often seen walking under 
the tall elms in Goodman's Fields ; and, upon her 
second recovery, Mistress Edwards confirmed this 
declaration by clinging round the young man's 
body, and oalung for vengeance on the murderer of 
her love. 
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Edwards was carried before a justice of the 
peace, and after a short examination, committed to 
Newgate to take his trial in the Court-house there 
at the next sessions, which were to take place within 
a week. 

The day came, and the trial commenced. At 
the very outset an argument arose between the 
counsel for the prosecution and the defence, whe- 
ther the exclamations used by the wife on the 
night of the murder, accusing her husband, could 
be given as evidence by those who had heard them. 
For the defence it was urged, that as a wife could 
not appear as a witness either against or for her 
husband, so neither could any expression of hers, 
tending to criminate him, be admissible; on the other 
hand, it was contended that as confessions were ad- 
missible in evidence against a party, so a husband 
and wife, being as one in the eye of the law, such 
expressions as these were in the nature of confes- 
sions by the party himself, and therefore should 
be admitted — and so the Recorder decided they 
should be. In addition to this other — circum- 
stantial — evidence was produced against the pri- 
soner : tlie poniard, with which Lambert had been 
stabbed, and which in falling he had borne down 
out of his slayer's hand, was a jewelled Turkish one, 
known by many to be the property of the prisoner, 
and to have been in his possession many years ; he 
having brought it home with him from one of his 
voyages to the Morea ; the watch also was pro- 
duced, which, with part of the chain, the deceased 
had held in his clenched hands ; it was a small 
silver one, shaped like a tulip, and chequered in al- 
ternate squares of dead and bright metal ; its dial- 
plate of dead silver, figured, vrith a bright circle, 
containing black Roman figures ; in the interior, 
on the works, it bore the inscription — " Thomas 
Hooke, in Pope's-head-alley,'* the brother to the 
celebrated Robert Hooke, who had recently in- 
vented the spring-pocket- watches. This watch was 
proved to have also been the property of the pri- 
soner, to have been given by him to nis wife, and 
lately to have been returned by her to him in order 
to be repaired. Edwards was called on for his de- 
fence in person, it being wisely • considered, that 
though a man in the nice intricacies of a civil 
cause may need technical aid, he cannot possibly 
do so in a case where the fact of his life being 
dependant on the success of his pleading must ne- 
cessarily induce and assist him to have all his wits 
about nim. The prisoner's situation, however, in 
this instance, seemed, unaccountably, to have the 
contrary effect on him, and he appeared quite em- 
barrassed and confused; he averred he could not 
explain the cause of his wife's extraordinary error ; 
but that an error it certainly had been. For the 
poniard's being in the man's heart he was equally 
at a loss to account ; and as for the watch, he ad- 
mitted all that had been proved, but declared that 
he had put it by about a week before the murder, 
in a cabinet, which he had never since opened, and 
how it had been removed he was unable to telL 
Of course this defence, if such it could be termed, 



availed him very little, in fact simply nothing. The 
jury found him guilty ; and the Recorder called on 
him to say why judgment should not be pronounced 
against him. 

The prisoner seemed suddenly to have recovered 
his hold, or gained new powers ; he broke out into a 
strong and passionate apfieal, calling on the judge 
to believe his word, as that of a dying man, that 
he was innocent, and concluded by solemnly calling 
upon God so to help him, as he spoke the truth. 

He was condenmed ; the prisoner hid his face in 
his hand, and sobbed aloud ; he was removed from 
the bar to his solitary cell. 

About half-past ten that night, as the Recorder 
was sitting alone, dozing in his easy-chair over the 
fire and a tankard of mulled claret, he was sud- 
denly startled by a loud knock at the door, followed 
up by the announcement of a stranger, who would 
brook no delay. He was admitted — a young man, 
whose features were fearfully haggard and drawn, 
as though with some intense inward struggle ; in 
fact, the good magistrate did not half like his looks, 
and intimated to his servant that as his clerk was 
gone home he had better stay in the room — whicli 
was on the whole a confused remark, as, in the first 
place, he knew his servant could not write ; and, 
in the second, he did not know whether any writing 
was required ; but the youth relieved the worthy 
Recorder from his dilemma, by peremptorily stating 
that the communication he had to make must be 
made to him alone. The servant therefore with- 
drew, the Recorder put on his spectacles, and the 
youth began : 

" I come to tell you, sir, that you have this day 
unjustly condemned an innocent man to deatli." 

" Bah ! bah ! And pray how know you that he is 
innocent?" 

" By this token, sir, that I know who did the 
deed for which you have condemned Master Ed- 
wards to suffer. Lambert's miu-derer stands before 
yo 
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The Recorder, horror-stricken at the notion of 
being so close to a murderer at large, gabbled out 
an inarticulate ejaculation, something of an equivocal 
nature betwixt an oath and a prayer, and stretched 
out his hand towards the silver hand-bell, which 
stood before him on the table ; and still more hor- 
rified was he when the youth caught his hand, and 
said — " No; with your leave, sir." 

"No; with my leave, sir! What, mean ye to 
miu'der me, with my leave, sir?" 

" I will do you no harm, sir. But my confes- 
sion shall be a willing and a free one." 

He removed the hand-bell beyond the Recorder's 
reach, let go his arm, and retired again to a respect- 
ful distance. He then proceeded to relate that his 
name was Simon Johnson, that he was an orphan, 
and had been bred up with great kindness by Master 
Edwards. In detailing his story, he hinted at an 
unlawful passion which his mistress had endeavoured 
to excite in his mind towards her; and to his resist- 
ance or carelessness of her wiles he partly attributed 
her hatred and persecution of him: his home made 
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wretched thereby, he had sought reUef in society ; 
unfortunately for him, he had fallen in with some 
young men of bad character — among others with ' 
this very Lambert, who liad been among his most 
strenuous advisers that he should from time to time 
purloin some of his master's superfluous wealth, for 
the purpose of supplying himself and his com- 
panions with the means of more luxurious living ; 
he had, however, for a long while rejected this ad- 
vice, untU at length, goaded by the continual 
unjust accusations of his mistress, charging him 
with the very crime he was thus tempted to commit, 
he had, in truth, done so, and had absconded with 
several articles of value ; but his companions, 
instead of receiving him with praise, as he had ex- 
pected, had loaded him with invectives for not 
bringing them a richer prize. Instigated by their 
reproaches, and, by a mingled sense of shame and 
anger, he had intended, by means of a secret key 
which he had kept, to rob Master Edwards's house 
on the very night when the murder was committed. 
Having gained access to the courtyard, he was 
just about to open the house-door, when he heard 
footsteps ; he retired, and concealed himself. From 
his place of concealment he had seen and heard 
Mrs. Edwards encouraging Lambert by many fond 
and endearing professions of love for him, and 
of hatred of his master, to the murder of her 
husband ; and as Lambert, conquered by her 
threats and entreaties, was i)assing him within 
arm'» length, an irresistible impulse had urged him 
to save his master's life by sacrificing Lambert's ; 
and having done the deed of death, he had leaped 
the yard-wall and fled. The poniard and watch 
were part of the property he had stolen when he 
left the house. He ended thus : 

" After I had left the spot, sir, I fled, I know not 
whither; for days and days I wandered about in 
the fields, sleeping in sheds, numbed with cold and 
half starved, never daring to approach the dwelhngs 
of men to relieve my wants, till dark, and then ever 
feeling as though every eye scowled upon me; and 
when I left them again, and was again alone in the 
fields, I would suddenly start and run, with the 
feeling that I had been followed, and was about to 
be taken. In vain I strove to overcome these feehngs 
— in vain I struggled to reconcile myself to the 
deed I had done — ^in vain I represented it to my 
heart as one of good, as one which had saved a life 
infinitely more valuable than his whom I liad slain: 
it was all vain, a somethins: within tortured me with 
unnatural and undefinablo terror ; and even when 
I sometimes partially succeeded in allaying this 
feeling, and half convinced myself that I had done 
for the best, it seemed as if I heard a voice whisper 
in my own soul, * What brought thee to thy master's 
courtyard that night ?' and this set me raving again. 
Unable longer to bear this torture, I made up my 
mind to self-slaughter; for the thoughts of delivering 
myself into the hands of justice drove me almost mad: 
my heart was hardened against making this even 
liite atonement, and with a reckless daring I resolved 
on ielf-slaiighter. But how^ bow to do t£i3, 1 knew 



not; drowning was fearful to me, I should have 
time perhaps to repent; and so with starving, even 
if nature would allow that trial. I returned to the 
suburbs — it was this very evening — a lantern 
on the end of a barber's pole caught my sight — I 
hastened into the shop, with the intention of destroy- 
ing myself with the first razor I could lay my hands 
on ; but the shop was quite full. I sat down in a 
comer, doggedly waiting for my time, and paying 
no heed to the conversation that was going on, till 
my master's name struck on my ear. I listened— 
his trial, condemnation, and coming execution, were 
the general talk. I started up, and ^vith a feeUng 
of thankfulness to God that there was something yet 
to five for — I think I ciied out so — I rushed out of 
the shop, hurried hither — I am not too late — to — 
to supply my master's place to-morrow." 

The young man sank exhausted in a chair, and 
dropped his head on the table. The astonished 
magistrate leant forward, cautiously extended his 
hand, seized his hand-bell, and rang loud and long, 
beginning at the same time to call over the names 
of all the servants he had ever had from the first 
time of his keepuig house. 
' But at the first jingle of the bell Simon started 
up from the chau:, and said, " Ay, I am your pri- 
soner now." 

" Yes, sir, yes," said the Recorder. " Geoffrey! 
Williams ! very true, sir — by your leave, sir — 
Godwin! Ralph! there's your prisoner, sir," he 
added to one of the wondering servants, who an- 
swered this multitudinous call. 
' (The sequel may be told in a few lines. A re- 
prieve for Edwards was immediately sent to New- 
gate, which was followed up by a pardon ; for, hav- 
ing been found guilty, of course he could not be 
declared innocent. The wretched wife of the mer- 
chant died by her own hand, on the morning of her 
husband's reprieve. Simon was tried for Lambert's 
murder, of course found guilty, and sentenced to 
death ; but in consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances attending his case, this sentence was 
changed into transportation for life. My Lord Chief 
Justice Hale deUvered a very voluminous judgment 
on the occasion ; the main ground on w^hich he 
proceeded, seems to Imve been, that as Simon had 
not been legally discharged by Edwards, he might 
still be considered in the light of his servant, and 
that he was therefore, to a certain degree, justifiable 
in defending his master's life. 

Simon died on his passage. Edwards, from the 
time of his release, became a drivelling idiot: he Hved 
several years. It was not till the death of the old 
man that a secret was discovered — it was ascertained 
that Simon was a natural son ; and that, in prevent- 
ing the intended assassination of the Merchant, he 
had unconsciously saved the life of his Father. 



ROYALTY. 

Hb knows not what it is to be a king. 
That thinks a sceptre is a pleasant thing. 

Robert Gbsbnb.— JVom EnghfuTa Pamauus, 1600. 
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THE PARVENU COUNTESS. 

" How is her Ladyship ?*' asked a little, thin, old 
woman, bent double with age, and clothed in rusty 
mourning. " How is her Ladyship ?" repeated the 
poor old creature with a humed earnestness, and 
an emphasis so strong, that, like the knock on the 
Earl of AnketeU's hall-door, which had preceded 
the question, it seemed impossible that the sound 
could have been caused by the emaciated and dimi- 
nutive figure that stood at the portaL 

" How is her ladyship ? — well, I like that !" re- 
plied a tall, corpulent servant, whose red swelling 
cheeks, and thick piu^le lips gave an expression to 
his mockeiy somewhat between burly contempt and 
rage, at being so seriously disturbed tor nothing, and 
by nobody. 

" How is her ladyship ? — Well, what impudence 
the conmion people have come to !'* 

" My good fellow, I entreat you to answer me," 
said the old woman; her fine, sharp, and prominent 
old features, and large gray eyes casting forth an 
expression of imploring earnestness. 

" My good fellow I" — well, if I stand this from 

such as you, I'm ," muttered this surly porter, 

slamming the door in the poor creature's face. 

The knock was repeated with redoubled energy, 
and the porter reopened the door with a visible re- 
solution to get rid of the intruder. 

" Give your lady this," said the old woman, 
thrusting towards him a sealed letter : " g^ve her 
this, and, I assure you, she will be overjoyed to see 
me." 

'' My lady never suffers us to take in begging 
letters." 

'* This is not a begging letter ; and here is a 
half-crown for your trouble." 

** Well, what impudence you beggars have come 
to ! You are a gentceler beggar than I shoiild have 
thought by your looks ; but, my good woman, it is 
more than my place is worth to receive petitions 
from begffars." 

" Stand aside ! open the door ! be quick ! Here's 

my lord and the Duke of coming down 

stairs!" said a lad in livery, whose countenance 
spoke a gentle nature, — that is, a nature not so long 
in office and authority as that of the siu'ly porter of 
Lord Anketell's hall. 

True it was that the stripling Duke of , 

who had just come into his immense estates after 
the nursings of a long minority, had terminated a 
pretty long interview with Lonl Anketell, and his 
lordship was accompanying his grace from the 
drawing-room down stairs to the hall, and the ser- 
vants had not been made aware of his approach. 
Some confusion and bustle took place ; but the 
folding-doors were widely thrown open, six or seven 
servants, in their splendid liveries, hastUy drew up 
in a double line, bowing profoundly to the peers as 
they passed between, and holding their breaths 
whilst his lordship gave the duke a shake of the 
haad— cordial and sincere in full proportion to Jiis 



rank and unequalled affluence. It was in this scene 
of hurry and confusion that the little old woman in 
black had contrived to slip past the seri-ants, throngli 
the door, without being perceived. She had flitted, 
with a witch-like rapidity suited to her strange 
figure, through the outer hall, had passed the 
vestibule and the great staircase, ajid had actually 
got into the inner hall, and at the foot of the back 
stairs, without being perceived. Here she met a 
maid-servant descending with a small silver tray of 
sandwiches and liqueur-glasses, and she immediately 
began to entreat her to take the letter to her lady» 
offering the solitary half-crown as an inducement. 
The maid coolly put the half-crown in her pocket, 
and, reading contemptuously the superscripuon of 
the letter, threw it upon the tray, observing, bs she 
passed, that it should be given to her lady some 
time in the day, but she knew it would never be 
opened, for letters " of that look" never were. It 
was at the moment when the old woman was sinking 
upon a bench, overcome witli affliction, that the ser- 
vants of the hall discovered her. They had missed 
her immediately the duke had got into his cab; 
and, after staring in every direction, to their asto- 
nishment they beheld her sitting, as they thought, 
at her ease, in the inner hall. 

" You impudent old wretch ! how dare you get 
tliere ?" cried the enraged porter, waddling to her, 
and seizing her by the shoulder to thrust ner into 
the street. He had already pulled her to the foot 
of the grand staircase, when the woman thrust out 
her attenuated and withered arm, and grasped with 
her long thin fingers one of the volutes of a scagliola 
pedestal, wliich supported a massive or-molu lamp. 

" No power on earth shall force me hence ! I 
will see Lady Anketell, or here I will die !** cried 
the old creature, with a tone which almost terrified 
the servants. There was something dreadfully im- 
pressive in it, and it appeared almost supernatural 
when its energy and resolution were contrasted with 
the form from which it proceeded. 

The porter seized her shrivelled, spider-leg-like 
fingers, declaring, with an oath, that he would 
wrench them off, or crack her joints, if she did not 
let go her hold. He suited the action to the word, 
and evinced no symptom that he had uttered an 
idle threat. His thick lips became pmple with rage; 
but his victim firmly retained her nola, and bit her 
under lip, that seemed more like parchment, whik 
her eyes stared wildly at him, dilating as in the 
paroxysm of frenzy. 

" For God's sake, Burton, don't break the poor 
old creature's wrist! — wait, and she will give way," 
said the lad we have beforementioned ; and he took 
hold of the sturdy arm of his fellow-servant to re- 
strain his violence. 

" Let go, or I will squeeze your very nails off," 
said the porter, and the woman uttered a faint 
screech, and her face became convulsed, thou^ she 
seemed to grasp her object with undiminished firm- 



ness. 



** Burton, she will pull down the nedestal and 
break the lamp i the noise will disturb ms Lofdsh^ 
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and you know his temper when any thing goes 
wrong. Leaye her alone, and I will get a poUce- 



man. 



These arguments of the lad had more effect than 
his appeal to humanity. The* porter let go his 
erasp; the lad was sent for a police-officer; and the 
iootmen stood in a group, discussing whether it 
would be better merely to have the woman turned 
out, or taken before a magistrate. 

In a few minutes the boy returned with a police- 
officer. All eyes were immediately tiuned to the 
place of recent struggle, and every voice simul- 
taneously cried out, " By she's off ; she has 

escaped r* 

Where can she have got to ? — how could she get 
away ? — ^it is impossible ! — and a score of similar 
ejaculations, seemed to convey the idea that the 
servants really began to think that they had been 
contending with a witch that had vanished into air. 
** Got to !" said the policeman, " why down 
stairs, to be sure, and she has robbed the house, and 
escaped, probably, up the area-steps." 

This idea was adopted by all ; each accused the 
other of stupidity, in not having at first thought of 
a thing so palpable ; and, at last, all turned with 
fury on the laa for having prevented the violent 
ejection of the woman in the first instance. The 
poor boy stood in speechless terror, overwhelmed 
with the idea of having been the cause of a robbery 
in his Lordship's house. At length the policeman 
assumed the direction of affairs, and having placed 
a servant at the front, and another at the back area, 
to prevent escape, he descended with a third, in 
order to search tne offices and basement story of the 
mansion. 

The supreme wisdom of all the parties was here 
entirely at fault. The fact was, that whilst the 
porter had stood with the outer-door ajar, waiting 
for the return of the foot-boy with an officer, and 
whilst the rest of the servants had got round him to 
settle the difficult point of simple ejection, or of 
ejection followed by custody in the station-house, 
and correction by a magistrate, the old woman had 
almost flown up the grand staircase, and had en- 
tered a magnificent anteroom, where she stood 
gasping for breath, and her senses perfectly bewil- 
dered at the dreadful scene she had gone through. 

It was with difficulty that she collected her 
scattered thoughts ; but, at last, she grew sensible 
of the magnificence around her, and she began 
to reflect that the splendour seemed to realize, or 
surpass, all she had read in fairy tales about oriental 
grandeur and magic treasures. She paced fearfully 
through the scene, her mind too saddened by one 
sole object to be attracted by wealth, except through 
a yision of its power over the affections of nature. 
She found a door partly opened, and holding her 
breath, and stopping like a mortal upon the precinct 
of hallowed ground, she entered a bedroom so su- 
perb, as to make the preceding chamber appear 
almost poor. A painted ceiling, mirrors extending 
from that ceiling to the CTOund, buhl cabinets, and 
tables of ensmel and golo, corered with china vases. 



bouquets, bijouterie, and jewellery of dazzling lustre, 
might have confused the brain of any person whose 
mind was sufficiently at ease to be moved by splen- 
dour. There was a large bed, with its golden 
canopy, and royal purple curtains lined with rose 
satin, and on it was a human figure, but so biuied 
in pillows of down, and shaded by lace, that it was 
impossible to tell whether it was the person of a 
child or of an adiilt. At the side of the bed were 
two tables of enamel and gold and of buhl, the one 
covered with new novels, and with poems and books 
of prints, superbly bound, and the other hid by a 
profusion of trinkets, rouge-pots, scent-bottles, per- 
fume-caskets, mirrors set in gold, and ornaments 
beyond an ordinary capacity to name. A golden 
caudle-cup, on a gold salver, stood in the middle, 
and its untouched contents showed that the patient 
had not been disturbed to cloy the surfeited appetite 
with refreshments. The once decent, but now rusty 
and somewhat tattered mourning of the old woman, 
with her humble widow's weeds, formed a singular 
contrast to the surrounding splendour, as she stood, 
with a palpitating heart, by £tie bedside, gazing on 
it with a fearful restlessness, as if she dreaded to be 
seen by the object it supported ; whilst, at other mo- 
ments, she gazed upon the sleeping figure with an 
affection which seemed too intense to be endured. 
At last the figure moved; the lady awoke, and 
raised her beautiful face from the pillows, like a 
pearl from cotton. 

" Oh God ! Mary, my child ! " cried the old wo- 
man, as she staggered towards the bed, and made 
an effort to throw herself upon it, endeavouring to 
clasp her daughter in her arms ; but the bed was by 
far too high, and the lady put out one of the most 
delicate and pretty hands ever seen, and, shaking 
her lace ruffie, she beckoned to her mother not to 
approach too near. 

" My dear mother," said she, " for goodness sake 
don't come so near ; you don't know the mischief 
you might do. I have a fever on me, and your 
clothes are really wet. Why, you have not come 
through the rain, have you ?" 

The old woman buried her face in the bedclothes, 
and sobbed piteously. At length, recovering herself, 
she said, with a hurried tenderness — 

" Oh, Mary, tell your poor old mother, is there 
any danger ? ' 

" Not exactly danger ; but if my Lord were to 
know that you had been here, it might occasion an 
unpleasantness between us." 

" But, Mary, child, are you not in danger ?" 

** Danger, mother, how can I be in danger ? am 
I not legally married, and have my rights ? but 
when a man of Lord Anketell's rank and estate 
marries a workhouse apothecary's daughter like me, 
it is only grateful in me not to mortify him by my 
family ; and in his own house, too, and before his ser- 
vants; I trust, in goodness, you did not announce 
yourself as my mother !" 

A large tear, or, rather, a continued tear, ran 
down the pale and vrithered cheek of the mother, 
y^th a tone altered ahnost to chillbg apathy, |he 
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cried, '' Mary, I read in the newspaper that you were 
dangerously ill. You had never written to me since 
your marriage, and I was content not to mortify 
you ; but when I found your life in danger — I, 
who had nursed you through the cruel diseases of 
your infancy — ^I who had— oh God! oh God ! it 
was too mucn to let my child go out of the world with- 
out kissing her poor face—- once all my own. I have 
walked to London from — — to hear one word of 
tenderness from my own child ; and I find her life 
not gone ; but nature is extinct, and you are the 
child of pride — not my child." 

" Lord Anketell's wife, you meant to have said, 
mother. But I really was ill. I caught a cold at 
Almack's : but as his Lordship wanted an excuse for 

not attending the House wlulst the bill is in 

committee, he got the newspapers to publish that 
I was dangerously ill. Ha! na! ha! Pray, mother, 
reach me that handkerchief, and the eau de Co- 
logne. Your tears, I do declare, have taken all the 
curls out of my hair, and my wrist, too, is wet through 
and through. Lord, ma, only see the lace " 

** And you are not ill, Mary," said the old woman, 
''not really ill?" and she pressed the fair little 
hand to her hagg^ard lips — ^hung over the face of 
her daughter, regardless of that which alone occu- 
pied that daughter's thoughts — the curls and the 
lace. 

" But, ma, how shabby, how very shabby, and 
dirty, too, I declare — la! I would not have liad my 
Lord's servants see you for the universe. You will 
never leave off those odious, unbecoming weeds, and 
father dead so long. Well, I'm glad to find you 
still living; and I hope you have been happy, and 
well and " 



" Very happy, very well," said the old woman, 
wringing her hands, and sobbing bitterly. 

" La ! I thought I heard footsteps ; didn't you ? 
— do stop, you make such a noise — no, it is a mis- 
take. Well, ma, I heard of your design about the 
tombstone in our churchyard, and the monument. 
I was so alarmed — but I knew you hadn't exactly 
the means to incur such an expense — and so I was 
comforted, and " 

** Mary, Mary; that monument is already erected 
to your poor father's memory, and it expresses " 

'* Gracious goodness ! not that he was the village 
apothecary, I hope?" 

'' Yes, that he was for fifty years the doctor of 
that 1)0 tty workhouse — the shopkeeper of our petty 
village — and that he was beloved by the poor, and 
respected by the rich." 

" Oh, how very unfortunate ! for my Lord natu- 
rally wishes to avoid all tracing of my parentage, 
and 'Burke's Peerage' merely says that Lord 

Anketell married Mary, daugnter of , Esq., 

of — :-, in the county of , and that reads veiy 

weU." 

" Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it breaks 
my poor old heart ! My last illness cost me all the 
remains of my little property ; even your poor old 
father's silver watch was sold, and now I " 

" WeUy ma^ that must have been your own &alt, for 



never was there a better mother ; and had you 
written one word — but give me tliat pocket 'book off 
the table — no, not the red with the gold clasp, but 
the piu*ple with the ruby." 

The old woman mechanically handed the pocket- 
book, and the fair lady raised herself on her downy 
pillows, and began to count its contents, and to de- 
scant on the operation, as she turned over leaf after 
leaf. 

"No, that 126/. is for Mr. Taylor's bill, my 
shoemaker; he has not been paid any thing for four 
years, and must be paid; and this — let me see — 
what did I put these notes in this leaf for? oh, I 
remember, 93/. for the plumassier ; and this 551. is 
for the perfumer's account; and 37/. for the brushes 
and trifies of that description ; but oh, this odious 
' Madame de Tressor,' my milliner and dressmaker, 
619/. in one year and less than a half — ^well, my 
Lord's check is not enough, he must settle this bill 
himself, for I'll have nothing to do with it. But 
here, my dear ma, I have no occasion to settle Mr. 
Payne's bill for the brushes and knick-knacks, and 
so, suppose you take this 37/." And the young and 
beautiful countess stretched out her hand, holding 
the folded notes slightly pressed between her thumb 
and finger towards the old woman, who stood 
aghast with astonishment. 

"Hal ha! ha! Well, ma, you make me laugh; 
you may well be astonished when you see such 
sums, and recollect how the shillings used to be 
saved, and the broken bottles sold from father's 
shop, to buy me my winter's cloak and clogs — but 
take the money." 

The old woman shook her head, and thrust the 
proffered notes from her. 

" Why, ma, I shouldn't offer them to you if they 
weren't mine. To be sure, when a rich man, or a 
man of title, marries a poor girl, he doesn't marry 
the whole family; and, indeed, it is not exactly 
honest for a woman to give away her husbands 
property to poor relations ; but his Lordship gave 
me this money for myself, and has no right to know 
what I have done with it ; and if I appear in good 
style as his wife, and don't get into debt beyond his 
allowance, what right has he to complain? Besides, 
if a rich old man marries a very fine young woman, 
I don't see that the obligation is all on one side ; 
and, besides, you are my mother." 

The mother groaned bitterly. 

" It is not like helping cousins, nephews, nieces, 
and a swarm of toadeating, insincere, heartless 
kindred ; so, ma — ^but, good gracious ! the room is 
haunted, or I did hear footsteps, and a sigh, too. 
Pray, ring the bell — ^no, not for the world, the ser- 
vants would see you ; but, ma, look all romid the 
room for me. You know how nervous I was when 
a child. Well ! you won't stir ? Good heavens ! 
take the money and say good-by, and let me ring 
the bell, for I begin to be very much frightened. 
Here, dear mother, take the money, for your clothes 
are very thin for this bitter weather, and you must 
want it — indeed you must." 

During all this time the poor old woman had stood 
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upright and rigid, like a figure of extreme old age moved to the extent of offering the poor old crea- 

Buddenly petrified. Her large gray eyes were di- ture refi^shment and the ride home; — they were 

lated, and, though they glanced upon her daughter, moved to this extent, and no further, 
they hespoke perfect vacancy, or, at least, an un- Two pounds, thirteen shiUings, and fourpence- 

consciousness of the volubihty with which she had halfpenny was the sum precisely which the poor old 

been assailed. As the daughter again pressed her widow had in her pocket, as she tottered down the 

to take the money, she took the notes in her hand, steps from the portico of her daughter's mansion at 

and crumpled them without the slightest alteration Whitehall. She hurried to the inn, at White- 

of attitude or change of coimtenance. Lady Anke- chapel, and, that night, took her outside place in 

tell became alarmed, and thought her mother was the mail to . It was a wet and bitterly cold 

what she called " death-struck.'* — "For God's night, preceding, by eight-and-forty hours, that 
sake, take the money and go !" she exclaimed with night on which all nearts are made glad, all sto- 
eamestness. The old woman's lips were a little machs are filled to repletion, and almost all heads 
convulsed ; she recovered her senses, and suddenly are filled to the verge of extravagance and wanton- 
catching a glance at the ball of inimpled notes that ness ; — it was the night of the 23d of December, 
she had been pressing in her palm with the grasp when the decrepit old widow seated herself outside 

of convulsion, she dropped them on the floor ; the mail, immediately behind the coachman. 

shaking her head, and clasping her hands, she left The' wind drove the sharp sleet so fiercely, that no 
the room without uttering a word. She appeared ingenuity of the loom could withstand its search- 
like a corpse moving by mechanical contrivance, ings, and, but for the cold at the heart, the old 
Lady Anketell followed her with her eyes till she widow might have been sensible that her daughter 
had got out of the door, and then, taking an oval was not wrong in describing her dress as old, 
hand-mirror from her toilet, she began to adjust threadbare, thin, and shabby — shabby — in such a 
her curls, lest her waiting-woman might see them in night. The little curved hunchback was drenched 
their disordered state. to the skin, and looked like a wliisk of frozen straw 

As the mother descended the grand staircase, she — a bunch of white bristles. The coachman, moved 

wasmetbyLadyAnketell's waiting- woman, followed to pity, procured her an ostler's coat where he 

by a footman with a tray of cold fowl and tongue, changed horses, and without the hope of the per- 

and decanters of wine. " I am ordered, madam," said quisite. Arrived at the village of , the widow 

themaid,courtesying with the most profound respect, was lifted into her cottage. The bright warming- 

" to give my Lord's most respectful compliments to pan was put in requisition, and less than twelve 

you, and to say that his Lordship entreats that you hours had ^vitnessed the transition of the old crea- 

will not leave the house without taking refresh- ture, from the sobbing on the quilt of Lady Anketell, 

ments. His Lordship begs you will remain as long in her splendid room, to gasping under the brown 

as is convenient, and, above all things, he hopes and red rug in her stone-paved chamber. In four 

that you will order the carriage when you feel dis- hours she was a corpse ! — and Lady Anketell was 

posed to return home.'* The old woman was relieved frt)m moi'tincation to her fashionable life, 

startled at these sounds of respect and kindness; and lived happily with her husband! 
they touched her heart. Unable to speak she shook 

her head in token of dissent. She had been re- 

called to sensation and consciousness; her efforts to 

conceal her emotion were fruitless; her lips were 

strongly convulsed, and, putting her hands to her THE SHRIFT. 

face, to hide her feelings, she bmrst into tears, *and _ , /. i /» n • • v ^i 

hurried out of the house through the line of servants, The author of the foUowing curious httle 

who bowed to her most respectfully as she passed poem is unknown. It belongs to the age of 

through the hall. The humility of the servants was J ames the First, and appeared m a quarto vo- 

a contrast to their previous brutal violence, which lume, entitled, ** A New Spring, shadowed in 

could not be surpassed, except by the contrast be- sundry Pithie Poems. 1619." The author, 

tween the manners of the daughter as the Countess whoever he was, masked liimself under the sig- 

of J and as plain Mary , the apothecary's nature of Musophilus. 

daughter of , the belle of the village, for whom Tlie subject of this piece has been imitated in 

so many rival shop-lads had once received and goj^^ modern ballad, which has escaped our re- 
given many broken heads and bloody noses. collection. But the imitator sacrificed the moral 

In fact, the sound of footsteps and the sigh which ^^ ^ ^^^,^ ^f ^^ ^^^ humour, suggested by the 
Lady Anketell had heard or fancied she had heard ^^^^^ reputation of the friars for good-fellow- 

m the bedroom, were not he sounds of a super, j^j^ j^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^\ ^^^j^^ j^ 

nor, altocrether, of an un-natural bemff. His Lord- i / , , .° i • • ^ i 

ship, in passing the antechamber, had been at- debauchery, he converts him mto a regular 

tracted by the deep sobs of his mother-in-law. He boon-companion, and so contrives to work out 

had entered the bedroom, and, concealed by the a jest at the expense of the coiilessor, and the 

curtain, he had witnessed the whole scene between loss of the sage pleasantry with which the 

the daughter and the mother. His feelings were anecdote is wound up. 
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The versification of the poem is worthy of 
note. Notwithstanding its occasional wayward- 
ness, productive, however, of a certain rugged 
strength of expression, the lines for the most 
part are smooth and melodious. It is com- 
monly supposed that the art of metrical versi- 
fication (rhythm was well imderstood long be- 
fore, of which some of the noblest examples 
are to be foimd in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher) was not successfully cultivated until 
the reign of Clmrles the First; but this is a 
mistake. Sandys, the skilful translator of Ovid, 
was as complete a master of numbers as Pope 
himself, and we have the authority of Spence 
for the fact that Pope was not unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to him. Sandys was 
contemporaneous with the author of the Shrift, 
who probably caught up some echoes of his 
music. 
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A time, there was, and divers there be yet. 

Whose riper years can well remember it, 

When folks were shriven for sins they 6id commit, 

And had their absolution, as was fit : 

'Mongst which, as one crime doth another get, 

Where hope of pardon doth authorize it 

(For virtues, turtle-like, do single sit, 

But th' troops of vices still in squadrons meet), 

A boon companion, to his liquor giv^ 

Came thither with his neighbours to be shriven. 

" Stephen," quoth friar (for Christian's name was Stephen), 

** What sins hast done to grieve the Lord of Heaven ? 

'* Speak freely, man ! and it is ten to seven 

'* But by due penance I will make all even. 

'* Confession is the way, when man is driven 

** Into despair, that guides him unto heaven," 
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** I have been drunk last day, and this day too. 
And may be next day too tor aught I know : 
Tell me then, holy friar, directly, how 
" Or in what sort I may my penance do ?" 
" Drunk ?" quoth the friar, " now by the faith I owe, 
•* I know not what it means I nor, as I trow, 
" Under confession had I it e'er till now ! 
^ Yet come next day, thou's hear what thou shalt do." 

Meanwhile, the friar would not neglect his time 
To know the secret of this drunken crime : 
Therefore betime, ere four o'clock did chime, 
Tliis profane practice grew to be divine ; 
For upsefrees^ he draii from four to nine. 
So as each sense was steepdd well in wine $ 
Tet still he kept his 'rouse, till he in fine 
Grew extreme sick with hugging Bacchus* shrine. 

Upward and downward it did work so sore. 
As if his vital spirits could work no more. 
Or that he were arriving on the shore 
Where mortals must arrive : but rid of store 
That did oppress his stomach o*er and oler, 
At last he got a nap upon the floor ; 
Svhich having tempered his brains, he swore 
To try conclusions with the pot no more. 

Stephen kept his ttiave7i;f and, to the time he gave, 
Came to demand what penance he should have ? 



'* What penance ?*' quoth the friar. <' 111 tell thee, koare! 

** 1 think it fit this penance to receive : 

** Go and be drunk again ! for if it have 

*• Th' eflffect with thee it had with me, I'd crave 

'* No sharper penance for Uie sinftill'st slave : 

** For aooQ it would possess me of my grave r 
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In this match of mixed humour and pathos, 
we have one of the old nursery rhymes of 
England, curious for its playful satire upon a 
class of ballads, which, at the time of its com- 
position, some centuries past, must have been 
m great vogue. We are nowadays accustomed 
to parodies of this kind ; but the singularity of 
this parody lies in its age. It is worth know- 
ing that the old versifiers sometimes had a fling 
at their own peculiarities, and it is worth while 
to see how they turned them into familiar jokes 
for the nursery. The most amusing touch in 
this piece is the conceit with which it concludes, 
an obvious skit upon the usual miracle, sacred 
from time immemorial to the graves of lovers. 

We are indebted for tliis ballad to a volume 
of Nursery Rhymes, published by the Percy So- 
ciety, amder the able editorship of Mr. Hal- 
liwell. 
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THE BALLAD OF GILES COLLINS. 

Giles Collins he said to his old mother, 

" Mother, come bind up my head ; 
And send to the parson of our parish. 

For to-morrow I shall be dead, dead, 
For to-morrow I shall be dead." 

His mother she made him some water-gruel. 

And stirred it round with a spoon; 
Giles Collins he ate up his water-gruel. 

And died before 'twas noon, 
And died before 'twas noon. 

Lady Anna was sitting at her window, 

Mending her night robe and coif ; 
She saw the very prettiest corpse, 

Sbe'd seen in all her life, life, 
She'd seen in all her life. 

" What bear ye there, ye six strong men, 

Upon your shoulders so high ?" 
"We bear the body of Giles Collins, 

Who for love of you did die, die. 
Who for love of you did die." 

" Set him down! set him down!" Lady Anna she cried, 

** On the grass that grows so green ; 
To-morrow before the clock strS:es ten, 

My body shall lie by his'n, his'n, 
My body shaU Ue by his'n." 

Lady Anna was buried in the cast, 

Giles Collins was buried in the west; 
There grew a lily from Giles Collins, 

That touch'd Lady Anna's breast, breast, 
That touch'd Lady Anna's breast. 

There blew a cold north-easterly wind, 

Ahd cut this lily in twain; 
Which never there was seen before. 

And it nerer will again, again, 
And it Mver win again. 
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[INTEBCEPTED LBTTKR FROM MR. MARHASiTKS HUMPHRET 
TO BIR ER1I£8T If *DERMOTT. 

{Private and confidential) 

Panle'f Walk, 
0Ui ot April, 1843. 

M7 dear Mc, 

How did you get home ? 1 have so indiBtinct a recol- 
lection of the incidents that occurred at and after our last 
parting, that I am not quite sure whether you went home 
on horseback or on foot. I hope not the former, for sun- 
dry reasons; and the latter was impossible. How did you 
get home ? Or have you got home yet ? 

Mr.Buller, that most valiant polyglot! and I, went away 
together. I had promised to see him ofi^ and had engaged 
to remaui at his hotel for that purpose. I remember we 
walked forward arm in arm, and the moon was shining out 
so lustrously, that nothing could persuade him but it was 
the comet There he stood flickering on the kerbstone, 
looking up at the sky, and quoting some broken lines of 
an Idyl. At last, after various vibratory movements, he 
turned round upon me suddenly, and thrusting his hand 
into his pocket, drew out a sniaJl paper roll, which he 
handed to me with much vehement gesture. Knowing 
that whatever he did he was thoroughly in earnest, my 
first impulse was to open the paper and read its contents. 
Under all the circumstances, this was rather a difficult 
matter. There was a gas-lamp exactly overhead, and you 
might suppose that, with the help of the moon, there was 
light enough ; but, strange to say, the two lights seemed 
to blind each other. They fairly dazzled me ; the letters 
seemed to dance and heave in the most curious disorder, 
sometimes enlarging in the very middle of a word, and 
then dropping into a haze of unintelligible blurs. In this 
perplexity I was about to say something, although I did 
not exactly know what, when, to my great astonishment, 
I saw Marvell staring at me with his usual look of terror, 
on the very spot where Mr. Buller had been standing only 
a moment before. I will not attempt to mystify you. The 
fact was, my dear Ernest, it was Marvell who had been 
with mc all the while. The sudden darkness out of which 
we had just passed, and the haste in which we had broken 
up, easily accounted for the mistake. 

Nor waA it of much consequence as it turned out ; for 
the iMiper really was in the handwriting of Mr. Buller, 
and had been intrusted to Marvell early in the evening. 
But he had forgotten to give it to me, so completely had 
his thoughts b^ engro^ed by the excitements of our 
conversation. Between ourselves, I think Marvell has not 
much of a head. I never met a man who is so easily car- 
ried out of one subject into another without appearing 
consciouB of the transition. His mental perceptions are 
nothing better than a succession of dissolving views. 

I enclose you the communication, to be returned 
speedily. It is a poem in the best vein of the writer — 
natural, humorous, as free as a burst of music, and exhi- 
biting a complete mastery of the art of versification. Mr. 
Buller is gone into the country. He was longing after 
the green leaves and solitude. Marvell assures me that he 
saw the last of liim, and protests that he distinctly ob- 
served him rush down one of the embankments of the 
Great Western Railway, and then, about midway, dart 
up into the air, and soar off like a bird. But I strongly 
suspect he had been just reading a description of the Fly- 
ing Machine in one of the weekly papers. 

By the way, you perceive what the papers say about 
the Stort-Teller. With a single exception, they tliink 
the design capital The Spectator alone frizes at the 
notion of legends and traditions. But this is the best 
augury of all. It would have been fatal for such a work 
had it pleased the Spectator; for in that case, it could not 
have pleased anv body else. The Spectator is too clever 
for the nineteenth century. We have not yet arrived at 
that state of abstract scientific existence, when an anato- 
nactd preparation of a newspaper, without a sign of ima- 
gfautioa or enthusiasm, can supply the want« of the public 

yoi«. I. 



The mass of mankind still take delight in koendary lore. 
But then, to be sure, the mass of mankind take no delight 
in climbing such barren chilly heights aa that from which 
the Spectator looks down upon the world. 

The Examiner, a sound critic, hearty and of a large 
flEu^ulty of judgment, thinks differently of a project that 
•proposes to gather up the scattered literature of minor 
fiction. The Examiner knows how to appreciate such 
things, and has a fine relish for the poetry of the old times, 
laden ajs it is with wisdom and beau^. The Examiner is 
right in his sympathies, and, above ad, right in the courage 
with which he sustains every new effort directed to the 
refinement of the popular taste. It is vour small, hesitat- 
ing, half-informed critic alone who nibbles and minces, 
wanting soul enough to reach the nobler functions of his 
office. 

Let me have the poem quickly. I am charged with 
sundry remembrances for you — but my paper is run out. 

Ever yours, 

M.H.] 



UON: 

A TBT7E TALE OF THS LAK£S. 

BT MR. BULLER, OF B.M.C. 

" Well, keeper, what's the price of Lion?** 

" Why, sir, the dog's a catch; indeed 
I ne^er had one I thought so high on 

Since 'squire let me sell the breed. 
Try him a week, no cure, no pay; 

And if your honour finds him such 
As I uphold him for, youll say 

A five-pound note is none too much." 

So said, so done; next mom betimes, 

Young Albert's foot's on Langdale heather. 
And dog and man jog on together. 

One carrying sticks, one spinning rhymes. 
WeU fed b^ Albert Grey's own hand, 

Lion, rejoicing in the change. 
Obeys each gesture of command 

To fetch and carry, jump, or range. 

And thus a calm, mute confidence 

Grew 'twixt the pair, for sooth to say. 
Though frank and free, and shrewd of sense, 

A silent youth was Albert Grey. 
Just then, high thoughts his fancy stirr'd. 

And wandering in mute reverie 
With tablets in his hand, ** no word 

To throw unto a dog" had he. 

Then too, the converse high and sweet, 

Which it had been his lot to share 
At the great bard of Hydal's feet. 

Had taught him well his words to spare 
While listening to the voice divine, 

Wliich, as the privileg'd well know, 

Doth emanate in ceaseless flow 
From that Pythagorean shrine. 

Much mus'd he, in his own thoughts blest, 

On sundry visions of delight. 
Five blue eggs in a skv-Iark's nest, 

And lambs that fled at Lion's sight. 
Much long'd he for some language meet 

To cahn their gentle bosom's throb. 
While watching, mid then: racings fleet 

Their little tails go bob, bob, bob. 

Their cliase had proVd a strong temptation 

To saucy yelpmg Crabs or Bingos, 
Or trundle-tails of vulgar station, 

Prick-ear'd like wild Australian Dingos. 
But Lion was a dog of suavity, 

And like most high-bred folk, humane; 
So stalk'd with ministerial gravity, 

Content to carry Albert's cane. 

c 
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I ihould hare told yoii, sirs, before, 

He was a noble Newfoundland, 
Fit by a baron's side to stand. 

Or guard by night his chamber-door: 
Coal-black, with white spots here and there; 

His eye a deep sagacious brown; 
As shaggy as a mountain bear, 

With strength to tear Sir Bruin down. 

Moss, moor, and heather, travelled o'er. 

The pair reach Grasmere's tranquil strand, 
A scene which, I think, ranks before 

Most scenes in lovely Westmorcdand. 
The midday sun is hig^ in air. 

The sultry season doth invite 
Our youth his dusty limbs to iMire, 

And sport amid those waters bright 

Obedient to his silent beck. 

Lion his watch and wiu^d doth make, 
Crouch*d by an ash-tree at the neck 

Of a small isthmus in the lake; 
Still landward turns his wakdful eye. 

His doggish wits are on the strain 
To guard his master's privacy 

From prying eyes, and feet profane. 

Sheltered behind a rocky shelf 

Which rose beside those waters fair. 
Young Albert Grey disrobes himself 

With all fair Musidora's care. 
All in a heap his watch, his cash. 

His vestments, hat, and brooch of gold 
He piles, then in the lake slap-dash 

He plunges like a swimmer bold. 

Rous'd by the plunge, the dog doth run 

Full-gallop to the water-edge. 
As to redeem his tacit pledge 

To that great beef-b^towing One. 
A head, and nought more can he see, 

Floating amid the waters blue; 
Which might have been the property 

Of some huge fish, for aught he knew. 

Old Caleb Armstrong, let mc say, 

With whom the dog his life had spent. 
Up to this time, in every way, 

Eschew'd the simple element 
And thus, although in wood or field 

Train'd to retrieve on gnostic plan. 
Lion had ne'er yet seen reveal'd 

The unclad nugesty of roan. 

Aghast with pondering puppy-face 

At the doffed cbthes oft snifibth he. 
As if to call up every trace 

Of his lost lord's identity. 
The brown gambroon, the gingham vest. 

The town-made hat, all, dl are there. 
The sandwich-box recalls the zest 

Of bounties which he erst did share. 

He crouch'd beside the well-known gear 

At length, and thought — I know not what 
Perhaps 'twas — ^** Is my master here 

In actual presence now, or not? 
Great part c^ him still meets my eyes, 

So here I'll wait, a guardian true. 
Till these his lineaments arise 

And walk as they were wont to do.' 
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The dog was wrong, 'tis very plain ; 

But can you, I, or any bore 
Who gabbles metaphysic lore, 

Man's true identity explain? 
Is't in the great aorta pl^oed. 

Or in the brain's most central jelly? 
Old Green,* whom Bentley's page has graced 

With notice, wore it in his bdlly. 

(*) ^ th« portrait and memoir of Green, the wen-knowli 
l^vtton. 



While Albert swuns. Til tell a dream 

I had some twenty years ago; 
Which may or may not serve to throw 

Some light on this' disputed theme. 
My head lay in a waggon-rut, 

My body in a hedge-row wet; 
But how Head had been wrench'd or cut 

From Body, truly I forget 

Head, — in which lay my consciousness 

Distinctly, — tried to call to Body, 
•* Get up, and help me from this mess, 

Thou lazy, brainless, hoddy-doddy! 
Up, or some wandering cur will tear thee. 

Without ray frown to scare liim hence; 
Could I unite with thee, and wear thee, 

rd teach thee soon some saving sense. 

** He stirs not;— could I but roll to him 

Where he lies all inert and dead, 
I think I could contrive to screw him 

On to myself," thought I, the Head. 
" With liis own fists I then would double 

The slave up, lost to shame and grace. 
Who would not take a moment's trouble. 

To come and put rac in my place. 

" Confound it ! any idle lout 

Might pull my nose by way of wit, 
Or kick me like a ball about. 

And I've no choicie but to submit. 
" Hark, hark, a cart!" — I tried to scream. 

But found no lungs to scream withal. 
Started, and woke up from my dream 

With satisfaction no-wise small. 

I fear, when he has done enjoying 

His dip, that my true tale must place 
This fine young fellow in a case 

As inconvenient and annoying. 
If I had coin'd the story, sir. 

My cruelty were scarce defensible. 
But, as a faithful chronicler, 

I hold the plain truth indispensable. 

PART II. 

Now to resume. — ^Frora the abyss 

Lion beholds a white form rise: 
" What dripping forked thmg is this?" 

Growl'd he in anger and surprise — 
** 'Tis not a man— man's stately form 

Consists of linen, silk, or wool — 
'Tis the lake-fiend, that mid the storm 

Bestrides the roaring (f) water-bull ! 

«* Off; Satan ! I defy thy power ; 

What seek'st thou ? com'st thou sneaking here 
To steal from me, perchance devour. 

The essence of my master dear ? 
— It calls with human voice : how now? 

It knows my very name! aroint thee. 
Thou devil-merman, or I vow 

My fangs shall sever and disjoint thee!" 

Reader, if thou hast -^sop's tact^ 

Assist me better to explain 
The thoughts that work'd m Lion*s brain: 

I only answer for the fact, 
Which happen'd tlias; the tone dogmatic 

Of his deep bow-wow kept at bay 
The shivering forlorn aquatic. 

Who, as you guess, was Albert Grey. 

I've heard that once an artful dodger, (J) 

Rcsolv'd to rob a house, did try on 
The watch-dog (whom they call'd old Roger) 

A trick which scarce had scrv'd with Lion. 

rt) Either Scott or Hosff— I think both— allade In their Border 
ballad! to the Northern i uperititiun of the Water-bull. The sman 
tarn of Cauldabieldi, abore Abbotsford, i» beliered by the peasantry 
to be haunted by a specimen of the monster.— T. R. B. 

(t) 1 hare really heard the story, thoagb 1 cannot voach Isr It 
as for my own dream.— T. R. B. 
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It seemB he crawl'd in, retrograde, 
Unveil'd in all man's pristine beauty, 

And Boger, howling, fled dismay 'd; 
— ^But Lion better knew his duty. 

Albert, who scarce his mouth could ope 

When he was in poetic vein, 
Without some semblance of a trope, 

Burst forth at last in angry strain — 
" Ungrateful beast, forego my gear! — 

Thou Cerberus! thou dog of darkness! 
Wilt thou till midnight keep me here 

In * unanneal'd, unhousell'd' starkness? (♦) 

** The foul fiend choke thy growling weasand! 

— Lion, poor Lion! why old boy, 
Know'st thou not me, thy friend? hear reason, 

My doggy dear, m v gentle joy. — 
— Confound liim! still the same bow wow! 

O mighty Phcebus, here's a bore! 
The truth comes flushing on me now, 

He scarce hath heard my voice before.** 

He shouteth east, he shouteth west, 

— No answer — feels he in the mood 
To stand in Adam's state, and feast 

On Nature's lovely solitude? 
I wot the visions bright which bum'd 

Within his brain, dissolved in air. 
And all the common sense retiim'd. 

Of which he had the usual share. 

Hark! the clock strikes from Grasmere tower, 

Whose cottages so fair and white 
Nestle like some calm fairy bower 

Beneath the bluff crag opposite. 
One — two,— repeats the distant chime. 

Awakening in his mind's recess 
Deep-treasur'd thoughts of loveliness 

More soothing at some fitter time. 

♦* Well this is pleasant ! I'll be shot 

If I know what I am to do; 
The Brooks's were at half-past two 

' To meet me at this very spot. 
By Jove, then, I must disappear 

And run to earth; ere dayhght end. 
Fortune may take a turn, and send 

iSome friend or brother-sportsman here. 

** If Wordsworth — but I'd rather spy 

The good old pedler who's so thick 
With him,(f ) as he asserts, and buy 

A sliirt and trousers upon tick. 
My purse, — my watch too — by the by 

The Brookses go by Grasmere clock, 
I've not much time to muse, and dry 

Myself, like Crusoe, on a rock." 

In a dry ditch, beneath a heap • 

Of wither'd leaves strewn thick around 
He nestles close, but not to sleep. 

Bending his ear to aitch each sound: 
Just like tlie Children in the Wood, 

Who lay, poor things, all cold and sobbing. 
Save that more calmly he withstood 

His fate->and was his own Cock Robin. 

At length, amid the tangled brake 

Light female footsteps rustle nigh; 
It is the Brookses — no mistake; 

The dog, the vestments, they descry. 
** Oh mother I" cries a tender voice, 

** Look, look ! liis liat, his clothes lie here, 
Albert, my first, my only choice, 

Thou'rt drown'd in this accursed mere !" 

Poor Albert ! safer tlian they thought, 

He lay all snugly nich'tl hard by. 
And puzzled sorely if he ought 

To cry out, " Emma, here am I !'* 

(•) " Unhoiuell'd, unippointed, uaanneard*'~Tliu4 saith the 
GhMt in ** Hnmlft" toucbinf bit own penonal iucoaTcniences. 
(t) S«e *' Tbo Excoriiou." 



Bat as a gentlemanly yoath 
Of strict and high-bred education^ 

He thought 'twere best suppress the truth. 
And seek some future explanation. 

'Twere hard to say if pain or pleasure 

Rul'd the ascendant in his breast. 
Fain, to afSict his soul's best treasure, 

Pleasure, to hear her love confess'd. 
But soon he mutter'd to himself, 

"Come, she revives; my heart is light; 
I would have giv'n my lands and pelf 

To hear her own as much last night'* 

They vanish now, to spread th* alarm ; 

" The D— 1 !" quoth Albert, '♦ there they go; 
And I not offer her an arm, 

A word, a look, to calm her woe ! 
How soon I could explain the whole 

If that (hirs'd dog would let me dress ! 
Lion ; fool ! beast ! confbund your soul !** 

— He rates — ^he coaxes— no success. 

" The sun*s declining in the sky; 

*TiB cold too for the time of year," 
Thought Albert, " and no help is nigh ; 

What I'm to do is not so clear. 
Ods-fish my teeth begin to chatter ; 

I'm book'd to pass the night, no doubt, 
In this inviting bed ; — no matter, 

111 lie and starve that monster out 

" O Lion, Lion! this disaster 

Comes of thy well intention'd caie, 
Like Pelpay's over-faithftd bear 

Who knock*d the brains out of his master. 
I can't stir now, and if by night 

I were to tap some farmhouse-door. 
They'd shoot me for a wandering sprite— 

But I'm most vex'd on Emma's score. 

'* Poor dog! the fault lay not with him; 

Had I but thought to strip before him. 
Talk to, and coax him in to swim 

— Well, blessings on the bitch that bore him! 
How had I ever hop'd to win 

My sly, shy fairy to confession, 
I wonder, if it had not been 

For the brute's unforeseen aggression ?" 

PABT ni. 

'Tis nearly four ; and now the plot 

Begins to thicken : horse and num 
Are hastening to the fatal spot. 

And Caleb Armstrong leads the van. 
First in the field, the ladies now 

Are bringing men with drag and boat. 
With sighs and tears consulting how 

To get the poor drown'd corpse afloat 

" Why Madam Brooks," old Caleb said, 

" No wonder your kind heart should feel 
Just like a mother to the dead. 

— Here, Lion, boy, come in to heel. 
Ods dickens ! here's a precious go — 

The cramp, now, must have ta'en him short. 
'Tis pity; we all liked him so ; 

A lad of the right sterling sort." 

"Now, your help, ladies, can't be miss'd. 

And women too have tender hearts. 
So I beg leave for to insist 

You'd go before we drag these parts.'* 
— " Well, keeper, if it must be so, 

E'en let it be; perhaps 'tis best: 
Emma, my darling, let us go. 

You'll be the better for some rest* 

I need not say with what delight 
Albert, who heard and saw the whole. 
While burrowing earthward, like a mole, 

Watch'd both the ladies out of sight. 
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Then, thra«tiiig out hii mmtth uid note, 
" Armstrong, my fine old cock!" he said, 
*' Look sharp, and fetch me up my dothei, 
I've had enough of shamming dead." 

" Why, HeaVn be pnds'd now, Master Grey, 

To find yon sound in wind and limb: 
Od rat that dog! I dare to say 

This coil came all along of him." 
" Caleb, 111 pay fbr Lion now; 

The dog is worth his weight in gold. 
For he has done — no matter how — 

More service than can well be told. 

'* Come, here's another five-pound note 

To give these jolly lads a spree, 
And pay them for tneir drags and boat. 

Mind — toast the ladies, tlu%e times three — 
Lion, dVe know me now, you beast? 

There s something in your tail and looks 
That speaks a late remorse at least. 

Hie, dog! let's after Mrs. Brooks.** 

Fair damsels, it is your vocation. 

To guess and tell in language due, 
The meeting and the ejrolanation; 

And what thereon did soon ensue — 
All that I know is, three montlis after 

Good ale was at free cost supplied. 
And Caleb's crew, 'mid joy and laughter. 

Drank " happiness to squire and bride.'* 

Now, reader, if you think it nec- 

Essary I should draw a corol- 
Lary from this, I must confess 

Fm no gre^at craftsman at a moral; 
But, as it seems to me, the dog 

Agreed with many a two-legg*d entity, 

In jud^ng that the man's i(£ntity 
Lay in his clothes and box of prog. 

The Turks in their plain fashion settle 

All points of soldier-like obedience, 
By swearing duty and allegiance 

To the great regimental kettle: 
A faith which in this age of mind. 

Shows itself less in word than deed, 
And in a £uhion more refin'd. 

Than squares with the rough Moslem creed. 

Build with Nugee, give sumptuous fare, 

A certain clajss of friends you're rich in; 
But what if fortune strip you bare, 

And lay embargoes on your kitchen? 
Why — but the fact*s so trite, it need 

Scarce be recorded by the muse — 
They growl at you, and fawn for feed 

On wlioso jumps into your shoes. 

This last would Lion ne'er have^done, 

Dog as he was, and incorrect 
In judgment, still he was not one 

Of the self-seeking puppy sect. 
And when he found out his mistake. 

He felt for fifs own honest zeal, 
A thing call'd shame, which puppies make 

Their special glory ne'er to fed. 



SECRET ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH 

POLICE. 

There appeared in Paris, in the year 1838, 
a very remarkable work, bearing the following 
title — ** Memoires tires de Archives de la Police 
de Paris ^ depuis Lottis XIV,jusqu^a nos Jours. 
Par J. Peuchet, Archiviste do la Police, 4 vols. 
8vo." The work, aa a whole, owing to the want 
of judgment with which it was put together, 



was not destined for general circulation. The 
mass of heterogeneous materials of which it is 
composed, required the labours of careful revi- 
sion, condensation, and omission^ to render them 
popularly attractive; but on that very account, 
the publication is all the more valuable to the 
reader who has sufficient perseverance to toil 
through its multifarious and, occasionally, un- 
readable contents. If it be deficient in that sort 
of interest which we derive from skilful ar- 
rangement, it possesses at least the higher merit 
of imquestionaDle authenticity. 

It is, for other reasons, a sealed book to the 
multitude. Traversing as it does the history of 
the secret movements of the Police of Paris 
throughout the whole period embraced between 
the reigns of Louis aIV. and Charles X., it 
necessarily details numerous particulars unfit for 
general perusal. Every aspect of Parisian so- 
ciety is touched upon in these strange annals ; 
from the court to the wine-shop, from the salons 
of fasliion to the lowest haimts of crime, de- 
picting in the plainest language the profligacies, 
intrigues, and abominations by which all classes 
were more or less distinguished during that long 
term of agitation, guilt, and transition. 

Amidst these extraordinary revelations, we 
find some narratives of a nature' so startling and 
appaUing, that, if we were not well assured of 
the official credibiUty of the pubUcation itself, 
we might well be justified in classing tham with 
the marvellous fabrications for which the press 
of Paris has been so notorious during tlie last 
twenty years. But there is no doubt whatever, 
that these memoirs are exactly what they pro- 
fess to be ; and difficult as it is to believe some 
portions of them, we have no more right to 
question their strict veracity than we should 
have to impugn the law reports that are pub- 
lished under the sanction of the judges. 

M. Peuchet^ bom in 1760, was educated at 
the college of Louis le Grand, and when he had 
completed his terms became an avocai. Having 
acquired in the course of time no inconsiderable 
distinction as a contributor to dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, and as editor of the ** Grazette de 
France," and finally of the ** Mcrcure," he was 
appointed member of the Council of Commerce 
and the Arts. He was afterwards placed at the 
head of a bureau in the department of the po- 
lice; subsequently to the restoration he was 
named to the censorship of the journals; and, 
after the himdred days, he was appointed keeper 
of the archives of the Prefecture of PoUce, 
which office he held until 1827. It was during 
that period he had access to tlie arcliives, from 
whence the documents which form the substance 
of these memoirs were derived. He appears to 
have dealt very scrupulously with them, and, 
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indeed, to have done little more tlian arrange I limelhoMtogiTeyoaagoodMWimtoftlies^ 



them in chronological order. 



Lecoq Bud n 



and Monaieor de U 



Re^nio, 



From tH3 i.or£ we take the followingfearM «I>o l'«]'«i «P<«> IJ?" " »>*«»«* •«^*L?™«* 

T. J • ._,j ^ Wa mvp ' l"ni With a Kim which invehun to undnaUnd that 

narrative. It needs no introduction. We^ve j__ j__^ __^^.-^^._^_^, ^8 ^^^^^^^^ 

It in the wi , . . - 

that there are other adventures no less strange 
and terrible, equally well auUienticated in the 
Bune volume. 



._ - _ . ■-■ ^ he had at his diroojal all the rMoupcM of the police, 

,t m tho woii of P«;«l">;. ■°™1J',1T"°! i At lh.l dme it wVlh. .u*.n, i. ih, poll<. £flZ 

) of mute aigna on extraorduaiy 



Hondeur de la Regue had filled for (everal 
veara, to the general sadefsction, the ftmctiona of 
Lieutenant- General of Police, when, on a sudden, 
terror spread itaelf through Paris, in consequence 
ei the extraordinary diaappearance of several per- 
«oni. In the course of four months, twenty-six 
young men, the youngest seventeen, and the oldest 
twenty-fite years of age, had been spirited away 
fram their inconsolable familiea. The most extrava- 
gant and contradictory rumours were in drculation 

upon the subject, particularly in the Fauxbourg St j the vanity of a young man ; for hia handsome per- 
Antoine, which had to deplore the loss of four or ^on was always set off by costly andmodiih clothei. 
five fine young men, the sons of rich and respect- He, however, quitted the houae but seldom, for the 
able npholaterers residing in that quarter of the ' older I^ecoq knew but too well the danger to which 
city. AmoDgst other gossiping storiea whispered i handsome young men like hia son were expoaed in 
about upon this subject it waa pretended, that a | ihe streets of Paris ; and on the rare ocoanona when 
princess, who was suffering from a dangerous liver , Eiupere was allowed to go abroad, he waa always 



ment to make t ^ 

occasions of thia kind, the meaning ttf which was 

known only to the prindpal and most confidential 

agents. 

Lecoq, who was not married, had a natural son, 
to whom he was greatly attached, and over whaae 
conduct and education he carefiilly watched. This 
lad, called by hia companiona L'Eveill^ from the 
jirecociougneas and aprightliness of hia dispontion, 
waa gifted with no common intelligence. Though 
little more than sixteen years of age. Nature had 
not only given him reason beyond hia yean, but had 
iiilso been prodigal to him of external gift*. Young 
Lecoq, besides possessing a handsome face, was tall, 
.'md so well and strongly formed, that he looked 
more like a man of five-and-twenty than a youth 
iif sixteen. L'Eveill^, whose real name nag Exu- 
obt^ned from his father all that oould flatter 



complaint, had been advised by 
latan or quack doctor, to make 



e foreign char- | iiccompanied by 



from time to whom his father had at his beck. 



r other of the police a 



S of a bath of human blood, Lecoq, on returning from his interview with 

and that the unfortunate missing persons had been Slonaieur de la Regnie, ahut himself up with hia 

immolated for the purpose. Another equally hor- son, and had a long conversation with him. Li the 

rible surmise waa, that they had been made away afternoon of that day, Exupere was seen quitting 

with by the Jewa, who out of hatred and derision the bouse alone, and splendidly dressed. Around 

for the crucified Messiah, were accustomed to put hia hat and auspended from his neck were gold 
Christiana to death upon a cross. Fortunately for i chmna : he wore two watchea ; and, from the ohmk- 
the poor Jewa, thia latter opinion took , ■ - - - 
the public mind. 



I hold of I ing of hia purse as he walked, it was evident that it 

I was filled with good broad pieces of gdd coin. But 

Whatever the secret cause of theae disappearances j what still more surprised the neighbours (for the 



might have been, terror and desolation reigned 
Paria. The Duke de Gevrcs having mentioned the 






of the elder Lecoq waa unknown to them) 
handsome and finely-dressed 



focts to the king, hia majesty sent for the Lien- I L'Eveille go and return home several timea during 
tenant-General of Police, and reproached him with I four consecutive daya, without being acoompanied. 



suffering the existence of such a system of kidnap- i as had always been the ci 
ping, which, in all likelihood, he added, must have | reality his father) or 
been followed by violent deaths, as none of those ' . . i .1 . t .r. 

aliasing had ever been heard of afterwards. Mon- 
sieur de la Regnie, in despair at the displeasure of 
hia majesty, returned in very bad humour to Paris, 
and sent immediately for one of his most experienced 
agents, named Lecoq, a man whose services on 
many difficult occasions ha had good reason to value. 
To nim he made known the embarrassment in which 
he found himself, told him of the king'a anger, and 
held out to him the prospect of so great a reward, 
that Lecoq, carried airay by hia'cupidity, exclaimed, 
" Ah, monseigneur ! I see that, in order to take you 
out of trouble, I must renew the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. I ask you to allow me nghb days, in which 



before, by hia uncle (in 

. __ ., i friend. It has been 

already stated that L'Eveille, beudes the remarkaUe 
comelmess of his face and person, was endowed with 
a lively intellect, courage, prudence, and jaenir^aire. 
The confidential conversation be hod had with his 
father bad awakened hia ambition ; and he esaily 
underatood that he might acquire both honour and 
profit should he succeed in discovering, for the Lieu- 
tenant-General of Police, the cause of the extraor- 
dinary disappearance of ao many young person*. Ac- 
cordingly, in the rich dress befitting a yonng man 
of family, he walked about the streets, on the 
quays, in the gardens of the Tuileriea and Luiem- 
bouiv, and in the fialle des Pas Perdus at the Pa- 
lus de Justice, and m the galleries of that vast 
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edifice, then a favounte haunt of the gay and idle 
amongst the Parisians. 

Lecoq the elder had conjectured that the young 
men who had disappeared had heen insnared to their 
ruin by the seductive charms of some frail beauty; 
and he foresaw that, by putting his son in the way 
to meet such a creature, he exposed him likewise to 
a similar fate ; but, reckoning upon his being fore- 
warned, he hoped he might escape the snare that 
had proved fatal to so many others. The fifth day, 
towards three o'clock in the afternoon, young Lecoq, 
in all the eclat of his fine clothes, was saimtering on 
the terrace of the garden of the Tuileries next the 
river, when a remarkably beautiful young woman 
passed close by him. She was walking alone, but 
was followed at some distance by a kind of humble 
friend, or gouvemante. She appeared to be about 
twenty-five years of age, was elegantly dressed, and 
had not only much of beauty in her face and shape, 
but a certain foreign grace or piquancy in her air 
and manner. L'Eveill^ gazed, or pretended to gaze, 
with g^eat interest upon the fine form and striking 
features of the unknown fair one. His glances were 
not thrown away, but were answered by timid and 
half downcast looks. He drew himself up, arranged 
the frill of his shirt, disposed in better order his lace 
ruffles, — in a word, gave himself the airs of a man 
who had the presentiment of an adventure, hoping 
all the time that it was that for which he had his 
instructions all ready. To make sure of this, he 
passed and repassed several times before the lady, 
and at length took a seat upon one of the benches 
of the labyrinth, which then existed in front of the 
Champs Elyses. He had not been there many 
minutes, when he saw the friend, or suivantCy of 
his beauty approach the spot where he was, and, 
after a few turns, seat herself on the same bench. 
He took off his hat, as was the custom, and soon 
after entered into conversation ; and, thinking the 
g^me already in his hands, he asked the suivante 
who was the young lady in whose service she ap- 
peared to be. " Oh, sir, ' repHed she, " the history 
of my mistress is almost a romance.*' — " A ro- 
mance!" exclaimed L'Eveill^, " you interest me 

deeply, — probably your mistress is " — 

" Yes," replied the suivante, in a confidential tone, 
.*< you have guessed right ; she is that interesting 
young person of whom all Paris is still talking ; 
and, since you have so readily chanced upon her 
name, I will no longer conceal from you her history." 
— " Cursed witch!" said L'Eveill6 to himself, and 
he drew nearer to the old woman. " You must 
know, ray dear sir," said the latter, " that the father 
of my mistress was a rich Polish prince, who came 
to Paris iiicognito, for the sole purpose of seducing 
the daughter of a marchand in the Rue St. Denis, 
who was at that time equally celebrated for her 
beauty and her sagesse; having turned a deaf ear 
to the most brilliant offers from some of the most 
amiable and high-bom of the courtiers. The at- 
tempt undertaken by the Polish prince was in con- 
sequence of a wager which he made on the subject, 
and which wager he gained. But^ on the birth of 



a child (my mistress), his better sentiments pre- 
vailed ; and, falling at the feet of his victim, he 
said to her, " I shall set out immediately for Poland, 
disclose what I have done to my sovereign, and leave 
no effort untried to obtain his permission to many 
you." The prince quitted Paris, but never returned. 
It was said that he had been set upon by brigands 
and murdered. The king of Poland, however, hav- 
ing been made acquainted with the unworthy con- 
duct of the prince, wished to repjdr, as far as in 
him lay, the evil he had done ; and, for that pur- 
pose, sent a confidential agent to Paris. But, alas ! 
before his arrival, the mother of my mistress had 
died of a broken heart ; and he found her infant 
orphan alone in the world. The king of Poland, 
on being informed of the circumstances, caused 
the child to be declared heiress of the vast wealth 
of the prince ; so that she is now the richest 
partie in Paris, or all France. Happy the man 
who shall call her his own!" — "Happy, indeed,'* 
exclaimed L'Eveill6, " the man who could entertain 
even a hope of pleasing her," at the same time 
heaving a deep sigh. — " Ah, young man, to please, 

you must sometimes dare " — " To do what ?" 

asked L*Eveille. " How should I know ? — to be 
amiable.'* — " And how is that to be done ?" — "Oh, 
you question me too closely ; and, for an intelligent 
youth, as you appear to be, you ask singular ques- 
tions. — Adieu, monsieur." 

" One word more," cried L'Eveille, " one word 
more, I conjure you. The suivante, who had risen, 
sat down again. It was now L'Eveill^'s turn to 
speak ; and he told the old woman, with as much 
apparent ingenuousness as he could muster up, that 
he was the son of a wealthy physician of Mans, and 
that he had been sent to Paris to attend the courses 
of lectures at the university ; and added, '* Here I 
have been for the last ten days, and, as you see, not 
ill provided ; for my father is generous, having no 
other child but me ; and, besides watches, chains, and 
rings, I have two hundred pistoles in my purse, and 
leisure and disposition to devote myself to the task 
of pleasing so charming a person as your mistress." 

The old sorceress chuckled and smiled, with a 
mingled expression of pleasm*e and contemptuous 
pity. She then took L'Eveille by the hand, and 
said, " You have entirely won my heart, and I feel 
a kind of motherly affection for you, of which I will 
g^ve you a proof. Listen to me. You have not 
escaped my mistress's notice. She was struck 
with your person and manners, and desired rae to 
find out who you were. I am charmed that her 
choice should nave fallen on one so worthy of her. 
Station yourself this evening, a little before night- 
fall, in front of the principal door of the church of 
St. Germain L'Auxerrois. I will meet you there, 
and bring you, I have no doubt, good tidings. Take 
care to come well dressed, and witli all your finery; 
for it might spoil all were you to appear before my mis- 
tress in the g^uise of a threadbare-coated, pennyless 
student.*' This point being settled, they separated. 

L'Eveill6, in his joy, scarcely touched the ground 
along which he hurried home, as he felt convinced 
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that he had discovered the decoy that had lured so 
many young men to their ruin. On acquainting 
his iather with what had taken place, Lecoq shared 
in the suspicions and hopes of his son ; hut, as the 
hour of trial drew nigh, paternal tenderness filled 
his heart with fear, and he tremhled at the danger 
the young man was about to encounter. However, 
in order to diminish that danger as much as pos- 
sible, he summoned a number of his most trusty 
police agents, to whom he briefly explained the na- 
ture of the service, and recommended them to keep 
close to his son, without, however, compromising, 
by their too near approach, the success of the coup 
de main he was about to attempt. He himself 
was to walk at a short distance before them, re- 
solved that, as far as in him lay^ the expedition 
should not fail. A little before nightfall L'Eveill^, 
still more richly dressed than in the morning, pro- 
ceeded to the place appointed. The church-doors 
were about being closed, when an old woman, 
meanly clad, and with her face nearly concealed 
under a hood, emerged from the church ; and, after 
throwing a furtive glance about her, recognised 
L'Eveille, and made him a sign to approach her. 
** The devil! I should never have known you," 
cried L*Eveill6. " What a strange figure you have 
made of yourself !" — " Oh, it is a necessary precau- 
tion, my son, in order to escape the eyes of the nu- 
merous adorers of my mistress, who, hoping to gain 
me to their interests, beset me whenever they see 
me in the streets. Seigneur Dieu ! these godelu- 
reaiuc are as numerous around our house as bees are 
about a hive. Let us hurry on ; but first put this 
bandage on your eyes. Tliis is a delicate attention 
shown by our Parisian gallants to their mistresses, 
and with which I know Mademoiselle Jaborouski 
(for so my mistress is called) will be not a little 
pleased, and will reward you for it." — " No, by my 
faith ?" replied L'Eveill6, " I shall not bandage my 
eyes. My father expressly forbid me ever to do so." 
— " Well, then, let us proceed," said the old woman, 
'* without it, since your papa has forbidden you. I 
shall explain that to Mademoiselle." 

They walked forward, the old woman a few paces 
in advance of L'Eveille, and the poHce agent^ fol- 
lowing at a cautious distance. They traversed the 
Rues de TArbre sec, de la Monnaie^ and after va- 
rious windings, those of Betezy, Lavandieres, Mau- 
vaises Paroles, Deux Boules, Jean Lambert, and at 
length stopped in the Rue des Orf^vres, not the 
least hideous street of that infected and black mud- 
covered quarter of Paris. There, near the chapel 
of St. Eloi, and opposite a tolerably good-looking 
bouse, the old woman halted, and said, ' Mon beau 
Gannon, my mistress does not reside in this poor 
place, but the house belongs to her, and it was her 
wish to receive you here first. I shall go up and let 
her know that you are here." 

The old demoness entered the house, leaving 
L'Eveille at the door. His father, to encourage 
him, though he trembled himself, crossed the street 
and squeezed his hand. He had scarcely moved 
away when the old woman reappeared, and after 



again endeavouring, but in vain, to persuade 
L'Eveille to let his eyes be bandaged, conducted 
him into the fatal house. L'Eveille, though armed, 
felt no little misgivings and fears of being attacked 
as he followed his faithless guide in utter darkness, 
through a long passage, and up some flights of 
stairs. However he met with no obstacle of the 
kind, and was, after some time, ushered into a room 
lighted with wax tapers and riclily furnished. At 
one end of the room, upon a crimson-coloured sofa, 
fringed with gold lace, reclined in a most seductive 
dishabille, the daughter of the Polish prince, Ma- 
demoiselle Jabarouski. At the sight of the stranger, 
her hand, sparkling with brilliants (no doubt from 
the Polish mines), readjusted over her half-disclosed 
bosom, the two open folds of her robe, and aft;er 
saluting her visiter with an encouraging smile, she 
made a signal to her Duenna to retire. 

The young man, forgetftil for the moment of the 
object of his mission, felt as if under the spell of en- 
chantment, and, fascinated by the beautinil person 
before him, he had scarcely power to speak or move. 
She, seeing his embarrassment, arose from the sofa 
and held out her hand, which he eagerly seized and 
kissed. This served but to put more completely to 
flight his presence of mind, and though conscious of 
the infamous and dangerous nature of the place 
where he was, he could not resist taking a seat on 
the sofa near so charming an object. So that it 
might have been said of him that he had completely 
fallen into the power of her whom he had come to 
surprise, and deliver into the hands of justice. 

The elder Lecoq, who with the police agents were 
impatiently waiting in the street, not hearing the 
signal agreed upon with his son, put a whistle to 
his mouth, and blew it loudly. The shrill sound 
reached the ears of young Lecoq, and put his illu- 
sions instantly to flight. He started from the sofa, 
and the siren, under whose fascination he had been, 
under pretence of giving directions to her old ««- 
vantCf went into an adjoining chamber. L'Eveille 
profiting of her absence, made an inspection of the 
room, in one comer of which stood what appeared 
to be a kind of Indian screen. Wishing to see 
what was behind this, he endeavoured to close up 
its folds, but finding them immovable, he shook 
them with some violence, when he heard a dick, 
like that of a spring giving way, and one of the 
folds descended into the floor, and left unmasked a 
deep and ample recess or cupboard, upon the shelves 
of which were ranged twenty-six silver dishes, and 
in each a human head, the flesh of which had been 
preserved by some embalming process. A stifled 
cry of horror burst from the youth's lips, which bat 
a moment before had been breathing the accents of 
admiration and passion. But his agony of terror 
was still further increased, when looking towards 
one of the windows of the room, he thought he saw 
several other cadaverous faces fixing upon him 
through the panes their glazed but fiery glances. 
He grasped at the back of a chair, to keep him 
frx)m fjodling, his hair stood on end, drops of cold 
perspiration covered his forehead, his cheeks be- 
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came paler and more livid than the fiices of the dead 
that confronted him, and his nerves at length giv- 
ing way, he sunk upon his knees, and clasped his 
hands m a delirium of terror and despair. 

At this moment the window was hurst in, and 
his father, followed by the police agents, jumped 
into the apartment ; for the eider Lecoq, alarmed 
by the silence of his son, and dreading that he 
might be assassinated, had bravely mounted to the 
assault of the house, which he was enabled to do 
by means of ladders, wliich the agents procured 
from a neighbouring house-builder's yard. This 
fortunate and daring act of Lecoq's did in fact save 
his son's life, for immediately after the noise made 
by Lecoq, and the police agents breaking into the 
apartment. Mademoiselle Jaborouski, followed by 
four armed ruflBans, rushed from the adjoining 
chamber, but the police agents being superior in 
number, and equally well armed, resistance was in 
vain, and the fair murderess and lier four accom- 
plices were secured, and af^er being manacled, were 
carried off to prison. A close examination of the 
house led to no other discovery worth noticing. 

Thus far in the words of Peuchet, whose explana- 
tion of this most strange history is as follows : A 
number of the most desperate malefactors, whose 
crimes had often merited the gibbet and the gfalleys, 
had formed an association under the command of an 
experienced and daring chief. This arch villain had 
in the course of his wanderings fallen in with a rich 
but most profligate Englishwoman — a modem 
Messalina. Besides being his mistress, slie lent 
herself to serve as a decoy, by means of which yoimg 
men who had the appearance of wealth were lured 
to the den where young Lecoq had had so miracu- 
lous an escape. There, after sharing in her gttllan- 
ttieSf they were murdered, and their heads separated 
^m their bodies. The latter were disposed of to the 
surgical students for anatomical purposes ; and the 
heads, after being dried and embalmed, were kept 
until a safe opportimity offered of sending them to 
Germany, where a high price was given for them by 
the secret amateurs of a science then in its infancy, 
but which has since made some noise in the world 
under the name of phrenology, or the system of 
Gall and Spurzheim. 

The government, dreading the effect on the minds 
of the people likely to be produced by a public 
exposure of these numerous and atrocious murders, 
took measiu*es for the prompt but secret punish- 
ment of the culprits. The four robbers were hanged, 
and their female accomplice was also sentenced to 
death ; but destiny ordained otherwise, as the se- 
quel will prove. 

The conclusion of this strange eventful history is 
thus narrated by Peuchet: The Chevalier de 
Lorraine, the Marquis de Louvois, and the Chan- 
cellor of France happened to be present in the Mar- 
chioness de Montespan's apartment, whilst Louis 
XIV. was relating to her and the Duke of Orleans, 
his brother, tho^adventure of young Lecoq, who had 
been rewarded with a oonsiuorable sum of money 



and a lucrative place. The marchioness expressed 
great horror at the profligacy and cruelty of Lady 
Guilfort (which title, like that of Jabarouski, waf 
one of the many names assumed by the English- 
woman, her real name having never been disco- 
vered), and asked the king if the execution of 
so base and flcndii»h a crcatui*e should soon take 
place? Louis XIV. replied, that the law would 
take its course, and then changed the conversation. 
Soon after the Duke of Orleans and the Chevalier 
de Lorraine took their leave. After quitting the 
apartment, the Clievalier said to his Royal High- 
ness, " This Englishwoman must be a rare piece of 
womanhood (w;/<? maitrcsse femme), suppose we 
have her to sup with us ?" The prince cried out, 
" Shame ! shame !" But the very extravagance of 
the proposal pleased him ; and on tlie favourite re- 
newing his entreaties he consented, Tlie English- 
woman being conrnied in the Bastille, a blank httre 
de cachet was procured and filled up with an order 
to the governor to deliver to the care of the bearer 
Lady Guilfort^ for the purjiose of her being trans^ 
f erred to the prison of PigneroL The governor of 
the BastiUe, deceived by this false warrant, delivered 
up his prisoner ; but shortly after having done so, 
he came to the knowledge of the trick that had been 
played on him, and in the first moment of alarm and 
anger he talked of complaining to the king ; but on 
the name of the Duke of Orleans being mentioned, 
he resolved to hush up the matter, which was done 
by means of a proces verbal certifying the sudden 
death and burial within the precincts of the Bastille 
of the female prisoner in question. 

Lady Guilfort, who supposed that her removal 
from the Bastille was only for the purpose of being 
taken to the Conciergerie, preparatory to her exe- 
cution, soon perceived, however, that the carriage 
took the direction of one of the barriers of Paris ; 
after quitting which, and at the end of a two-hours' 
drive, it stopped. A kind of equerry came and 
opened the door, offered her his hand to descend, 
and, after passing through a long corridor, and up 
some flights of stairs, ushered her into a brilliant 
and well-lighted apartment. A well-heaped fire of 
logs was blazing in the cliimney, and nothing about 
the room wore the appearance of a prison. After 
the inten'al of a few minutes, three gentlemen en- 
tered the room. Though plainly dressed, it was 
eWdent, from their air and manner, that they were 
persons of high rank. One of them, immediately 
on entering, put an opera-glass to his eye, and ex- 
amined with haughty curiosity Lady Guilfort ; the 
two others tlnrew themselves into arm-chairs. Lady 
Guilfort, after the first surprise was over, had no 
diflSculty in recognising in the persons before her 
the king's brother, the Duke of Orleans, the Che- 
valier de Lorraine, and the Marquis d'Effiat. She 
quickly conceived the motives which led to her 
being brought into their presence ; and though, 
imder other circumstances, she would have willingly 
joined in the wildest orgies with the persons in 
whose company she then found herself, yet the re- 
collection of her dungeon in the Bastille, and the 
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terrible death impending over her, left her no 
thought but that of making her escape. She affected 
not to be aware of the rank of the personages before 
her; but, seeming to enter into the spirit of the 
adventure, she exerted all her powers of fascination, 
and soon made captive to her seductive influence 
the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Marquis d'Effiat. 
But the Duke of Orleans, never a great admirer of 
the fair sex, and who could not vanquish his horror 
of the Englishwoman, tired before long of the scene; 
and bethinking himself that the gratification of his 
curiosity might be too dearly piurchased by the risk 
of the king's displeasure, should the circumstance 
meet his majesty^s ears, he proposed to have her 
conveyed back to the Bastille. His companions, 
however, made him sensible of the want of gene- 
rosity in such a proceeding, and it was agreed that 
Lady Guilfort should be sent off in the direction of 
Brussels or England, at her option. The Duke of 
Orleans, having refused to stay for supper, was con- 
ducted by the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Mar- 
quis d'Effiat to his apartment ; for this scene took 
place in the palace of Versailles, and in the lodgings of 
the Marquis de Lafare, the use of which he had given 
to the Chevalier de Lorraine for twenty-four hours. 
After returning to the room where Lady Guilfort 
was, all three sat down to a petit souper. The 
most exuberant gaiety, and not the most refined 
gallantry, was the order of the night. At the close 
of a supper which had been prolonged into the 
small hours of the morning, Lady Guilfort on a 
sudden rose up, and taking up a taper, made her 
lowest courtesy, and wished the gentlemen good 
night. The marquis and the chevalier likewise 
quitted the table ; and their frail guest, before she 
left the room, contrived to tell each, without the 
other hearing, that she would leave the door of her 
chamber open. She then quitted the room. Soon 
after the two gentlemen moved off as if to their re- 
spective chambers ; but, after leaving in their rooms 
their lighted tapers, they stole back in the dark and 
on tiptoe, and met face to face at the door of the 
lady's chamber. Seeing the trick put upon them, 
they burst out laughing, and both entered the 
chamber, to reproach her with her duplicity ; but 
they had scarcely advanced three paces into the 
room, when Lady Guilfort, who had been concealed 
in the corridor, pulled the door to, locked it, put the 
key in her pocket, and hurried back to the supper- 
room, where, t3dng together the table-cloths and 
napkins, she fastened one end of this impromptu 
rope to the balcony, and, by means of it, let herself 
down into the park, where she lay concealed until 
the gates were opened in the morning. She then 
slipped out, and hurrying into the town of Ver- 
sailles, took the first vehicle that offered, and ar- 
rived in Paris before her two imprisoned admirers 
were released from durance ; as they dared not dur- 
ing the night make a noise in the palace by calling 
or ringing for the servants, to have the door of the 
room in which they were locked up forced open, lest 
it might lead to the discovery of their participation 
In the criminal trick played off upon the governor 



of the Bastille, and the consequent escape of Lady 
Guilfort. 

On arriving at Paris, Lady Guilfort hastened to 
the Rue Plat d^EtaiUy where, in an obscure and 
miserable-looking house, but admirably contrived 
inside for the purpose of concealment, lived one of 
the chief agents of the band of malefactors with 
whom she was connected. There, after explaining 
to her accomplice the means by which she had 
recovered her liberty, she found a secure asylum. 
In a Httle time, aided by this villain. Lady Guilfort 
organized a new troop of bandits upon whom she 
could reckon, as the old saying has it, a pendre et 
d dependre. She, as chief of the association, 
planned the expeditions, appointed to each the part 
he was to play, partitioned the booty, and, at times, 
took a personal part in the expedition. The indi- 
vidual in whose house she had taken refuge, was 
named lieutenant of the troop. 

As it was no longer possible to allure victims to 
the den by means of Lady Guilfort *8 \>er8onal 
attractions, the efforts of the band were prmcipally 
confined to house robberies ; but muraers were 
avoided, unless where they became necessary to the 
safety of the robbers. 

Besides the feelings of hatred arising from the 
loss of four of the troop, including the captain, and 
the diminution of their gains effected by young 
Lecoq's interference, Laoy Guilfort nourished a 
deep desire of personal vengeance against him for 
having been duped by him, and resorted to the 
following stratagem to gratify that feeling. Young 
Lecoq, enriched by the bounty of the king, and 
possessed of a lucrative place, led a reg^ular life, 
undisturbed by any fears of Lady Guilfort's veng^ 
ance, he supposing her to be dead ; when, one day, 
a grave-looking and respectably-dressed man called 
upon him, and after requiring a promise of secrecy 
with regard to what he should tell him, asked if he 
should like to be put in the way of detecting a set 
of smugglers, who carried on an extensive and 
thriving trade between Belgium and Paris, in Brus- 
sels lace and other prohibited goods. Lecoq, whose 
ruling passion was avarice, eagerly accepted the 
offer, and agreed to the terms proposed. His in- 
formant was to point out Lecoq as a sure agent, to 
whose house the smugglers might consign their 
bales and cases of contraband merchandise. Ten 
or twelve days after the conclusion of this bargain, 
a cart stopped at Lecoq's door, and from it were 
taken two large wooden cases, which, according to 
Lecoq's orders, were placed in a store-room on the 
ground-floor of his house. The carter, after in vain 
searching his pockets for the keys, said, that he 
must have left them at tiie stage where he had 
stopped tiie night before ; but that he would return 
thither, and bring them to Lecoq the next morning. 
From some over acting on this man's part, and £rom 
observing that these cases were perforated in seven 
or eight places with small holes, Lecoq had his sus- 
picions awakened. He communicated his doubts 
to a ftiend of his, a courageous and resolute young 
fellow ; and in the evening, when every thbg was 
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qiiiet in the house, they both, armed with pistols, 
descended with noiseless steps the stairs, and took 
their posts near the door of the store-room, which 
had been left purposely unclosed. 

They had been for a considerable time on the 
watch ; and Lecoq's friend getting impatient, was 
about abandoning his post, when an indistinct noise 
from that part of the store-room where the cases 
were placed struck their ears. They redoubled their 
attention — the noise increased; and they were soon 
able to ascertain that it came from the cases. Lecoq 
squeezed his friend's hand — the signal was under- 
stood — they both cocked their pistols. " John," said 
a voice in the lowest possible whisper, " are you there ?" 
** Yes.'* — " We appear to be alone in the house. 
Let us breathe a httle air ; for I am stifled in this 
cursed box. We can lie down again when the 
people of the house come back." — " Do you think 
they have any suspicion ?*' — " Not the least ; with 
all his cunning, Lecoq is blinded by his avarice — 
the Englishwoman judged him rightly, aud to-night, 
at twelve, she may satisfy her vengeance in the 
heart's-blood of the infamous moucliardP (police 
spy). •* Fire !" cried Lecoq, at the same time dis- 
charging his pistols in the direction of the cases — 
his friend did the same : and the explosion was 
followed by a double cry of agony — the balls had 
taken effect. Lecoq ran into an adjoining room, 
where he had placed a lighted lamp in a cupboard, 
and bringing it with him into the store-room, he 
and his friend saw the robbers stretched at the 
bottom of the cases, one dead, and the other having 
his thigh broken. The noise of the fire-arms 
brought several of the neighbours to the house, and 
soon after the patrol arrived. This circumstance 
greatly annoyed Lecoq ; as the public rumour of the 
discovery of the two robbers would, if it reached 
the ears of any of the band, prevent them from 
keeping their engagement for midnight, and thus 
frustrate his intention of securing them all. He, 
how^ever, endeavoured to repair as much as possible 
the evil, by enjoining silence on those who entered 
the house. He also informed the lieutenant-general 
of the police, who sent him a company of soldiers, 
disguised, and who came to the house only one by 
one, where they were conveniently posted for the 
reception of the robbers. 

It had scarcely struck midnight when the noise 
of several feet was heard approaching, and soon 
after they stopped opposite tne door of the house, 
whilst at the same time five knocks were given 
upon one of the panes of the window of the stoi*e- 
room ; the door, after a moment's delay, was cau- 
tiously half opened, and four men successively en- 
tered, followed by another figure in female attire. 
Tlie door was then slapped-to violently, a whistle 
was blown, and instantly numerous torches and 
tapers were brought from the adjoining rooms, 
which lighted up the hall, and exhibited to the stu- 
pified banditti the muskets of thirty soldiers levelled 
at tliein. In despair they dropped their arms, and 
were seized, bound, and cai'ried ofF to prison. Be- 
fore their departure, Lecoq went up to the female 



figure, and putting a lamp to her face, beheld fea- 
tures totally unknown to him. The woman was 
not Lady Guilfort. Lecoq*s disappointment and 
astonishment were extreme. The next day, how- 
ever, he received a note, which in some measure 
cleared up the mystery. This note, which exists in 
the archives of the police, was brought to him by a 
porter, who said it had been given to him by a lady 
in a thick veil. The contents were as follow : 

"Tremble! One of us must perish. Yesterday I was 
near yoiu" house, when the impatience of my two agents 
rendered abortive my plan ; but wisliing to revenge myself 
on the new captain of our troop, and the unworthy rival he 
has preferred to me, I did not warn him of the fate of our 
advanced gpard, but allowed him to proceed on the expe- 
dition, knowing that he would thereby become your and 
the police's prey. I have succeeded, and they will now 
expiate the scorn they treated me with. You may judge 
from this if my vengeance knows how to reach those that 
incur it. It is your turn next, young fanfaron^ who ima- 
gine that you are secure from my blows, by having made 
yom^elf a mouchard, when at best you are good for nothing 
else than to be ♦»♦*•♦*• 

Peuchet adds, in a note, " After this letter, the 
conclusion of which is expressed in too energetic 
terms to be repeated to ears polite, the report breaks 
off abruptly, several pages having been torn out of 
the police register. We are, therefore, ignorant of 
the denouement of Lady Guilfort 's history ; but 
from what we have seen of it, it is abundantly clear 
that this was not the last of her adventures." 



IF IFS AND ANDS— 



If all the seas were one sea. 

What a great sea would that be ! 

If all the trees were one tree. 

What a great tree that would be I 

If all the axes were one axe. 

What a great axe that would Imj! 

And if ail the men were one niau. 

What a great man he would be ! 

And if the great man took the great axe. 

And cut down the great tree, 

And let it fall into the great sea. 

What a splish-splash that would be! 

Old Nurser;/ Rhijme. 



LOVE AND FOLLY. 

Love and Folly were at play. 

Both too wanton to be wise. 
They fell out, and in the fray 

Folly put out Cupid's eyes. 

Straight the criminal waa tried. 
And had this punishment assigned, 

That Folly should to Love be tied, 
And condemned to lead the blind. 

Whitehead. 



A MODERN ANTIQUE. 

Ancient Phillis has young graces, 
'Tis a strange thing, but a true one, 

Shnll I tell you how ? 
She herself makes lier own faces. 
And each morning wears a new one ; 

Wliere's the wonder now ? 

CoNGREVE. — From the Double Dealer, 
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THE SPANISH LOVER. 

The close of the sixteenth and the opening 
of the seventeenth century, formed a remarkable 
epoch in the history of Spanish Hterature. The 
age of Lope de Vega and Quevedo, of wits and 
scandal-mongers, when the court of Philip IV. 
eclipsed the theatre itself in brilHant farces and 
dramatic satires, was rich in that class of fiction 
which has always been considered distinctively 
expressive of the genius of the people, and of 
which the following story is a strikinfj specimen. 
The author of this tale (to give him his full 
baptismal honours) was Don Juan Perez de 
Montalvan. The very name is suggestive of 
rapiers and hot blood and dark cloaks and the 
clouded web and woof of love, jealousy and re- 
venge ; nor will the productions of the young 
and sanguine author, be found less romantic than 
his patronymic. His novels and comedies are 
as Spanish as his name — full of passionate 
energy, self-will, and daring invention. 

Montalvan was bom in Madrid, the son of a 
bookseller. But even in Spain genius occasion- 
ally overleaps the barriers of circumstances, and 
exults in its strength, as if it had something more 
to boast of than the lazy ancestry of an hidalgo. 
While yet a boy, he discoverea extraordinary 
talents, wrote comedies that lustily shouldered 
the great dramatist of the day on the stage of the 
capital, and boasted of the friendship of Lope 
de Vega, who, after the manner of the old poets, 
pleased himself by calling the youthful Hercules 
his friend and disciple. Of course Montalvan 
had difficulties to encounter. Quevedo lam- 
pooned him, and tried to sneer him down ; 
mortified rivals turned him into ridicule ; and, 
although he succeeded in winning his way into 
the favour of the court, he kept his place there 
by the point of his sword, no less than by the 
point ol his wit. He contested, not unsuccess- 
fully, with Quevedo himself, the questionable 
glory of composing those strange medley dramas 
which formed so large a part of the private en- 
tertainments of the palace ; and in spite of the 
caustic malice of his opponent, he carried off 
many a triumph where men of higher powers, 
with weaker nerves, must have suffered tlie most 
humiliating defeats. Contemptuous and unjust 
criticism engendered in him, as it has so often 
done in other men of genius, only new vigour 
and more determined resolution, stimulating him 
at every fresh insult to greater efforts for the 
vindication of his fame. It was under the in- 
fluence of such feeUngs as these, he produced 
the most popular of all his comedies, No has 
vidd como lu honra. This piece marks an event 
in draniatic literature, which, we believe^ 



stands alone in the annals of the stage. He pro- 
cured the representation of it at the two prin- 
cipal theatres in Madrid, where it was brought 
out on the same day, and where, being received 
with enthusiasm by both audiences, it enjoyed 
a considerable run, the opposition houses putting 
its popularity to a test, to which no play was 
ever subjected before or since. 

But the spirit of Montalvan at last gave 
way under the excitements to which it was so 
early exposed, and by wliich it was so severely 
tried. He entered the arena in the flush of 
early boyhood, maintained his position with 
unflagging courage, and before he had attained 
the prime of manhood was already an author of 
celebrity. In the fierce struggle, however, and 
daily vicissitudes of his brief career, he over- 
worked his powers, was attacked by a fever, 
and lost his senses. During the last six years 
of his Ufe he was a maniac, and he was at length 
released from his melancholy sufferings at the 
age of tliirty-five. He died in 1639. All that 
he had done, therefore, was accomplished be- 
fore he was thirty, and the name of that youth- 
ful poet still occupies an honourable place 
amongst the most distinguished of his country- 
men. 

There was a remarkable coincidence between 
the close of Lope de Vega*s life and that of hia 
devoted friend. Lope enjoyed perfect health, 
notwithstanding his prodigious labours, until 
within a short time ol his death, when he simk 
into hypochondria, which darkened the re- 
mainder of his existence. 

The following story is alike illustrative of 
the peculiarities of the author, and of the class 
of Spanish novels to which it belongs. The 
national characteristics are obvious enough — 
the ingenious comedy perplexities by which the 
lovers are plunged into that sort of imbrogUo 
for which Spanish lovers have, from time im- 
memorial, been celebrated — the mistakes and 
sudden remedies — the unexpected revulsion of 
the interest into new channels — the flexibility 
of the treatment, now ready to drop into a 
net-work of equivoque, and now seized and. 
paralyzed in the rigours of a tragic tableau — the 
startling passion that ever and anon takes new 
shapes of devotion, and runs into the most fan- 
tastic heresies — and the final revenge, as black 
and monstrous as the whole plot itself is co- 
mically disastrous and pathetically farcical. 
These things, and all things Hke them, belong 
exclusively to Spanish fiction, which always, 
however, has in it some touches of universal 
nature that render it intelUgible and interesting 
even in the midst of its wildest excesses. The 
passion in these stories, whatever it may be, is 

always serious and perfect— even if it be short 

c3 
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and changeable on the sudden into its opposite, 
as all real passion is liable to be, it is intense 
while it lasts — it is always in earnest, always 
capable of unlimited sacrifices, and prepared at 
a moment's notice to fulfil, at any nsk, the ut- 
most possibilities of the conception. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the actors in these viva- 
cious plots are mere masquers, Uke Harlequin 
and Colimibine, that they fly about without 
any constancy of purpose, and are " every thing 
by turns, and nothing long." On the contrary, 
they are the most sincere of all people ; they 
have the true southern impidses in their blood: 
the climate that riots in their veins allows them 
no pause for faltering between their intents 
and their acts; and the abruptness and fiery 
haste, which looks so Hke extravagance to our 
slower constitutions, is nothing more than that 
mental fervour which quickens thought into 
deeds almost as swiftly as it is formed. Love, 
acting upon such elements as these, is not the 
conventional passion of common place — it is 
not a stage emotion of balconies and starHght, 
serenades and ambuscades, disguises, escapes, 
and assassinations, although it becomes, by cir- 
cumstances, fused into these and a thousand 
other notable devices ; it is a profound reality, 
panting at the very core of life, imparting colour 
and vitality to every expression, true to the ex- 
tremity of all things, and grand, by the im- 
posmg force of its truth, even at the height of 
its most palpable exaggerations. 

We have adopted Mr. Roscoe's agreeable 
version of the story; but have taken the liberty 
of sHghtly condensing and altering some of the 
passages, for the sake of packing the interest 
mto a compass in which it is more likely to 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader. 
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Six leagues &om the court of Spain, is situated 
the splenmd town of Alcala, which, being interpre- 
ted, means Castillo Ricco, fi*om the circumstance of 
its being ennobled by having given birth to so many 
distinguished citizens. Its aristocracy is very ancient ; 
and in the time of Leovegildo, King of the Goths, 
it already boasted a grand cathedral, as we learn 
from Father Juan de Mariana, in the fourth book of 
his celebrated history. The climate is almost the 
finest in Europe ; its public edifices are numerous 
and noble, and the character of its schools such as 
is known to the whole world. Finally, it is the 
work of that holy prince of the church, Cardinal 
Ximenez de Cisneros, who founded this our cele- 
brated university upon the model of that of Paris. 

Alcala, moreover, is watered by the pleasant river 
Henares, so celebrated by poets, which runs through 
a dehghtful and refi^shmg public walk, ornamented 
with beautiful trees and flowers. 



There arrived about the time of which we are 
speaking, at tlie university, a young cavalier, called 
Theodore el Galan, or the gallant, such was the 
extreme spirit and loftiness he displayed on every 
occasion. Nature had been prodigal to him in dl 
her ^ts, no less of mind than of person ; a combi- 
nation which is too rarely met with, inasmuch as we 
often find prudence allied to parsimony, beauty to 
silliness, ignorance to wealth, and plain features to 
superior taste and intellect. It was the good fortune 
of Theodore to combine only the best of these quali- 
ties ; wealth, valour, judgment, and kind and cour- 
teous manners. As these too, in youth, are found 
seldom unaccompanied with some noble pursuit or 
passion — ^the favourite object of " high thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy" — there was one which 
fired the secret soul of Theodore, and seemed to 
him a% the beacon by which he steered his path 
through the rough and tumultuous voyage of life. 
This was his adored Narcissa, a lady of distinguished 
family and fortune, and still more celebrated for her 
virtues and her beauty. It was not to be expected 
that Theodore would carry away such a prize 
without opposition; he had a formidable rival in 
Valerie, a young noble of still higher birth and 

fortune. 

In the eyes of the lady's father, these were no 
despicable advantages ; but in the estimation of Nar- 
cissa herself, and that of the friends by whom she 
was surrounded, Theodore had every titie to superior 
attention and regard. To counterbalance this, how- 
ever, the artful Valerie had gained over to his side 
one of Narcissa's favourite companions, and the 
whole of the domestics were in his interest. Nar- 
cissa, it is true, was attached to Theodore, and by 
no means relished the company of his rival. The 
graceful bearing and distinguished gallantry of the 
former excited her admiration, and won her love ; 
but her pride and reserve had left her lover hitherto 
a stranger to his good fortune. 

Theodore one evening having observed Narcissa 
leave the house unaccompanied, instantiy joined her. 
As he approached, she happened to drop her glove, 
which, on presenting to her he pressed to his lips, 
at the same moment inserting a letter in it as he 
gave it to her. She received it with a smile, and 
then feeling what it contained, a deep blush suffused 
her countenance ; she beckoned him away as she 
hid the glove in her bosom, and fearfiil of exciting 
her father's anger, Theodore hastily retired. 

On returning home, Narcissa eagerly perused the 
contents of her lover's note : " I have ever heard," 
it ran, " that those who love are bold and fearless 
as the lion : yet how I dread the very thoughts of 
your displeasure ; how I tremble when I approach 
you, fearful of raising my eyes to yours, lest one 
look of anger or disdain should fiash from those 
bright and beauteous orbs. Ah, in pity would you 
turn them on me with sweet and heavenly beams, 
and temper the strange awe I feel in your presence^ 
so that I might find words in which to dare to tell 
how wildly, passionately, I love — I adore you." 

Theodore was little aware that tins eager expieg" 
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sion of his feelings was fdtogether superfluous ; that 
the heart of bis Narcissa had before acknowledged 
him for its lord. Frequently did he pass great part 
of the night in the open fdr near ner residence, 
heedless of the cold air, storm, or rain. For how 
could he tear himself away, so long as Narcissa 
deigned to gladden his soul by sweet converse, and 
his sight by lingering at her window during the 
" witching hour of night ?" Only with the dawn 
would he be seen stealing from her presence, with 
folded arms and lingering step ; hoping, fearing, 
sighing, murmuring, exmting ; in short, the very 
soul and expression of an impassioned lover. Often 
too would he seek to gratify his beloved with the 
" concord of sweet sounds;" with music of the old 
and pathetic airs, such as we now no longer hear. 
Fed upon thoughts and tones like these, the passion 
of the beautiful Narcissa, overmastering every fear 
and opposition, stooped to solicit of her lover that 
he would imfold the secret of his love to her father, 
if it were true he loved her. The delighted Theodore 
was easily persuaded ; for he felt that he was his 
equal, though not of her he sought ; and confided in 
the strength of his love. But her parents, appre- 
hensive of his passionate disposition and eager spirit, 
received his proffers coldly ; and in as gentle terms 
as possible, informed him they had already selected 
another party, to whom they had promised their 
daughter s hand. 

Theodore seemed thunderstruck at this reply; he 
retired without saying a word, and early on the 
same evening sought an interview with Narcissa. 
'' I have had a bitter struggle," he said, in deep and 
mournful accents, " to prevail on myself to see you 
this evening. I did hardly think I could outlive tlie 
day ; for to live without you is death. This very 
day I spoke to your parents ; they assiured me you 
were already betrothed to another ; that they had 
passed their word, and that it was impossible for 
them to recall it. They had the heart to say this 
to the being who has loved you for years ! I have 
lost you, unless you, my Narcissa — you — love as I 
do, and dare to put your affection to the proof. 
Say only the word, and I shall be i/onr own, i/oiir 
promised, yaur betrothed; spite of parents and all 
the world." 

" Theodore," replied the lovely girl, " if it be 
possible for parents to marry a child without her 
own knowledge, then, then only can I be lost to 
you ; for with my will and consent it never shall be 
done. Should my prayers and tears be of no avail, 
such is my affection, that it could urge me to any 
thing sooner than yield my hand to one from whom 
my heart recoils. While my parents forbear to use 
compulsion, however, I will dp nothing to grieve, 
tliem. You may confide in my word ; in my heart, 
more, Theodore ; and God bless and protect you ; 
a thousand times, dare I stay to say them, a 
sweet good night." More encouraged and con- 
soled, her lover then took his leave, counting the 
hours and moments until he should again revisit his 
beloved. 

About this time, a brother of Nardssa, a rash 



and headstrong young man, arrived at his father's 
house from his travels. On the ensuing evening, 
happening to see Theodore approaching, he con- 
ceived it was incumbent upon him to compel 
him to retire ; and he accosted him. Aware wno 
he was, Theodore bespoke him fair, anxious not to 
offend any one dear to his Narcissa, let alone a 
brother; but neither courtesy nor entreaties pro- 
duced the least effect. The young man attacked 
him, and Theodore was compelled to draw in his 
defence. He retired at the same time, without once 
taking advantage of his adversary ; until imputing 
it to cowardice, the brother grew still more enraged, 
calling on him by his name, and venting every op- 
probrious epithet at his expense. ^^ I am no 
coward," replied the gallant lover; ** whoever says 
it, is deceived — not to say he lies. I would not hurt 
you ; you look too like your sister, whom I love to 
distraction. You know my name, and I know yours ! 
forbear, sir, at your peril, and let me retire. It was in 
vain he warned and besought him ; till, tired almost 
beyond patience by the desperate onset, Theodore 
at length wounded him in the sword arm, to prevent 
yielding his own or taking his enemy's life. He 
then sought refuge in the nearest monastery, to 
avoid the first burst of the father's anger ; torn with 
regret and trouble at the idea of having offended 
the family, and incurred the displeasure of her he 
adored ; for he knew the whole would be laid to 
his charge. 

During this interval, Theodore's rival, Valerio, 
had not been idle ; presuming upon tlie former's ill- 
fortune, and his own merits, he concerted with Nar- 
cissa's favourite maid, whom he had bribed into his 
interest, to be admitted to a secret, premeditated 
interview, for which they had so artftdly laid their 
schemes, as would put it out of the power, they 
flattered themselves, for the unfortunate young lady 
longer to refuse his suit. Accordingly, one even- 
ing, as the unsuspecting girl was folding up a letter 
addressed . to her beloved Theodore, she sud- 
denly saw the shadow of a man upon the side 
opposite where she was sitting ; and at the same 
moment hearing a noise as if from the place of his 
concealment, she ran to the window in great alarm, 
and began to cry out for help. Her brother, who 
was within hearing, instantly rushed into her apart- 
ment, with his sword drawn, and was only just in 
time to behold the figmre of a man, which that mo- 
ment issued from a place of concealment, and 
rushed past him. He was masked, and fired at the 
idea of his being Theodore, the brother pursued 
him ; but he made his escape by leaping out of an 
open window into the garden, whence he got clear 
off. Unluckily for his rival, who had just then ap- 

E reached the nouse, the persons in pursuit mistook 
im for the man who had already made his escape, 
and seeing the alguazils at no great distance, the 
father and brother instantly called upon them to se- 
cure Theodore, as he had only that night broken into 
their house. He was instantly seized and conveyed 
into prison ; and on their return home, the father 
bade Narcissa prepare to depart for the resideace of 
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an uncley where it was believed she would be more 



secure. 



The indignation of Narcissa's family at the injury 
thus aimed at their honour, and which they laid to 
the charge of Theodore, was beyond bounds. They 
also accused him of having corrupted their domestics, 
and succeeded in impressing the same belief upon 
Narcissa, assuring her that they had surprised him as 
he was attempting to make his escape from the gar- 
den. Valerio thus triumphed in his malice ; while 
the unhappy Theodore, a prey to grief and jealousy, 
was maddened with the idea, that the person found 
concealed might possibly be some more favoured 
rival. But what most confirmed his worst fears was 
die conduct of Narcissa's family, who now insisted 
that Theodore should instantly receive her hand, as 
the only means of repairing the wounded honour of 
the lady. The whole of her relations united in this 
demand, insisting on its fulfilment in the most 
haughty terms ; all which made Theodore only the 
more recoil from it, eagerly as he had before sought 
an union with her. It was a bitter struggle ; for he 
still maintained his innocence, and consequently some 
other person must have obtained admittance to the 
lady's room ; for all which he was to be made an- 
swerable. He therefore refused to accept Narcissa's 
hand until the real culprit should be discovered, 
dearly as he valued such a prize. Truth, honour, 
justice both to himself and his Narcissa forbade it. 

These tidmgs threw Narcissa into an agony of 
grief. She appealed to heaven against the injustice 
of Theodore, and, unacquainted with his motives, 
in the first burst of indignation she threw herself 
at her father's feet, weeping, and entreating his 
forgiveness for having placed her heart's affections 
upon so unworthy an object. She prayed, too, for 
death, attesting her innocence in the whole of that 
unhappy night's adventure. She knew nothing of 
the treacherous transaction which had deprived her 
of all happiness and peace. This, however, soon came 
to light ; for it was part of the traitor's project to 
confess it to the father, who, making a secret of it 
to his daughter, instantly sent for him, insisting as 
he had done with Theodore, that he should wipe 
off the insult by marrying his daughter without 
delay. 

In the tumult of her anguish and despair, that 
unhappy daughter redeemed the pledge of obedience 
she had just given her father, and put a climax to 
her misery, by suffering herself to be conducted to 
the altar, pronouncing the fatal vow which must ever 
separate her from the object of her first choice. She 
became the wife of Valerio, whose cruel and malig- 
nant feelings only gave a keener edge to his success. 
What sensations, alas ! were hers, when, after the 
storm of passionate indignation against Theodore 
had subsided, she was restored to refiection, and 
found herself united to one whom she had never 
loved ! It was a Uving death; but, as if not content 
with the affliction he had caused, her husband had 
the audacity to make public, under the plea of vin- 
dicating his wife's honour, that it was he who had 
been discovered in her apartment. Thus, too, was 



vindicated the honour of Theodore, who had already 
been released, and made acquainted with all that had 
passed. We shall not attempt to describe his feelings, 
nor those of his lost Narcissa ; both had become the 
victims of a consiunmate villain, and both vainly 
lamented in secret over the bitterness of their lot. 
" Oh, fatal haste!" exclaimed the unhappy lover; 
" full speedily didst thou revenge thyself, Narcissa, 
on my imputed offence. Had'st thou but delayed 
one Q&y, once seen thy Theodore, ere this fatal 
error, these burning tears — these agonies of tor- 
tured love — hate — ^revenge — would not have been 
mine. But tremble, traitor ! tremble both ! for I 
must have a twofold revenge." 

By their mere intensity! however, these fiercer 
feelings wore themselves out, and gave place to 
darker and gloomier ; and then more fixed and 
resigned sorrow. Though often brooding over re- 
venge, he seemed to have lost the power of action: 
and feeling he had it still in his hands, he grew 
irresolute now to employ it. Poor Narcissa's fate 
was not less pitiable — she was consumed by secret 
grief. They had never met since the fatal marriage; 
but after some interval, Theodore resolved to seek 
an interview with her, previous to inflicting the 
vengeance he still nurtured in his breast, and then 
abandon his native place for ever. But how 
should he effect this, for the jealous Valerio watched 
over his prize with the avidity of a miser over his 
treasure, and the vig'dance and fierceness of a bird of 
prey. He accompanied her wherever she went, and 
arrayed her in the most splendid and costly attire, 
the better to enhance her dazzling beauty in the 
eyes of her admirers, and enjoy the secret sausfaction 
their envy excited. 

Wliat hope of Theodore obtaining access to one 
thus guarded? but what is impossible to disappointed 
love and despair ? How deeply would he once have 
felt the humiHation of having recourse to the strata- 
gem he now did. He doffed his courtly robes and 
manly dress, and, disguised in that of a woman, set 
himself to pry into the movements of Valerio; imtil 
one evening, observing him leave home on a visit to 
the court, he took the opportunity, and sought 
admittance at the house. Without the least sus- 
picion, he was conducted into Narcissa's apartment, 
and found himself in the presence of her for whom 
he had suffered so much. What a trial for both ! 
Narcissa begged the stranger to throw aside her 
cloak, and be seated. " Ceitainly, if you wish it !" 
At the sound of that voice, Narcissa started, trembled, 
and fixing her eyes steadfastly on the stranger's face 
for some time, uttered a piercing cry, and fell into 
his arms. 

" Alas!" she exclaimed, " my Theodore, what have 
you done, thus to risk the Joss of life and honour — 
yours and my own ? Have I suffered so Httle, that 
^ou should add this last pang, the loss of your dear 
ife, to all the rest ? for assuredly it were lost, were 
ou to be seen here. Away, away ! for you know I 
oved — that it is you who steep my soul m tears and 
bitterness: no peace by day, and worse, oh, worse- 
wretched as I am — wny did you ever love me?** 
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" Would to God," replied Theodore, in deep, hol- 
low tones, '< that it had so heen ; for keenly as I feel 
my wrongs, yours cut me to the very soul. I see it 
all. I came not to grieve you; I wish only to know 
one thing, — are you resigned to your lot, to live as 

r)u do; are you happy in your second choice ? if so, 
ought to hid you farewell, and no longer shed these 
unmanly tears. I will do things that shall make 
the world weep and wonder, for the power, the ven- 
geance, is mine. I brood over it day and night; 
the consciousness is sweet. I delay it for that; but 
when it comes, it shall sweep you all like a whirl- 
wind from the earth," 

It was long before Narcissa had power to reply; 
a flood of tears drowned her voice. At length she 
sobbed out, " My cruel parents married me, but they 
could not make me love, they could not make me 
forget you." ** You love me, then? tell me you yet 
love," cried Theodore, in an exulting tone, " that you 
were deceived — compelled — any thing — only that 
you never loved Valerio, that you do not love the 
traitor now." " Never, never! said the lady, bit- 
terly ; " you know I always loved you. It was my 
fioLther, it was you, Theoaore, who did it all ; you 
refused to accept my proffered hand," and she covered 
her fece with her hands, and wept. " Wretch, 
madman that I was," exclaimed Theodore, " but you 
know not how vilely I was treated, aspersed, disho- 
noured ; you know not all, or you would weep too 
for me. It is passed — I was doomed ; let it be so. 
Only declare you yet love me, and I will forget all 
and bless you." ''Kill me, but do not ask me, 
Theodore ; I cannot, I ought not to tell." " What, 
what ?" enquired her lover, eagerly, " quick, tell 
me, or this night shall end my agonies and doubts." 
" How I love you, then," cried the affrighted girl, 
''fondly, truly love you, Theodore," and her head 
sunk upon his breast, as she murmured the words. 
He pressed her madly to hb bosom; their lips met, 
and that moment seemed to repay both for all the 
Bufferings they had endured. 

Narcissa started from liis embrace. " Hark ! I 
hear some one ; away, Theodore ; my love, we shall 
meet again." lie hastened away ; but he was no 
longer like the same being, full of anguish and de- 
spau*, but rejoicing in thoughts of love and revenge. 
What new emotions, also, now shook the bosom of 
Narcissa. Love, honour, virtue, truth to her mar- 
riage vow, however fatally given — all struggled for 
the mastery; but love, her first, only love, asserted 
its rights over all the rest. She dashed away her 
tears ; a bright, beaming smile illumined her glow- 
ing face, too long a stranger there. She adjusted 
her flowing tresses, and rose with light elastic step, 
no longer the wo- worn being she had been. A new 
world of joy and love seemed to open before her, 
and she instinctively claimed the right of being 
happ^ in it ; as her own — her first vows were pledged 
to Theodore, and his, his only would she be. 

He had no sooner lefr her, than she sat down to 
write to him ; and she no longer tried to conceal 
the feelings which he had inspired, and which ac- 
tuated her every thought Ju3t at this period^ and 



ere it reached Theodore, he received tidings of the 
death of a worthy relative, and being the sole heir, 
he was required to set out instantly for Talavera. 
Desirous of despatching the affair, and returning as 
soon as possible, he dropt a few lines to Narcissa, 
announcing the event, and his speedy return. He 
then set out, while Narcissa, supposing he had re- 
ceived her letter, of which he said not a word, and 
eager to take measures for her joining him, instantly 
replied to his communication that she entreated he 
would not set out ; that she must first see him, and 
that he would then hear of a plan which might not 
perhaps displease him. This was no less than to 
unite her fate to his, and fly the hated protection of 
her husband ; and she conjured him not to leave her 
another day in his power, if he really loved her as 
sincerely as he professed, and as truly, as dis- 
tractedly as she now loved him. " Were he once 
to depart without her/' she concluded, " he might 
rest assured he would never again see her alive — 
never more his." 

To a woman who thus loved ; who had so long 
loved ; and in the power of a tyrannical husband, 
who had obtained her hand by an act of cruel 
treachery, which she abhorred as much as she did 
the author of it : what a shock to her feelings when 
she heard that Theodore had really set out, and, as 
she imagined, in spite of all her prayers and entrea- 
ties, notwithstanding even her offer to accompany 
him, and be for ever his. She now recalled to mind 
his former refusal to receive her hand at the per- 
emptory injunctions of her father ; and a strange 
suspicion flashed across her mind, even from what 
had recently occurred in that very chamber, that 
Theodore had possibly never intended to make her 
his wife, and sought her less from feelings of attach- 
ment than from pique and revenge against a more 
fortunate rival. Her agony was extreme; she felt 
she had been neglected, if not scorned ; her whole 
soul was up in arms against the supposed ingratitude 
of her lover; and she now almost congratulated her-* 
Self that she was yet safe, — that she had not sacri- 
ficed herself, — that he could not at least sport with 
her good name; she was still virtuous, and she 
would revenge herself on the author of this last and 
heart-breaking trial, by remaining so. Her pride 
came to her assistance ; she had lived to be scorned, 
she thought, by one for whom she would have sacri- 
ficed all her nopes here and hereafter; for with 
strong passions, Narcissa had a religious mind ; and 
after many tears and struggles, she began to consider 
the subject in a more reasonable, if not a more 
religious, point of view. She could not die as she 
wished, because she would live to return scorn for 
scorn, and show him, too, the neglect and indifference 
he had himself taught her. 

While tossed in this tumult of passionate grief 
and indignation, her husband, Valerio, returned 
home, and soon afterwards entered the apartment. 
Well aware of his own treacherous conduct, and 
what little title he had to her affections or regard, 
he felt that he had hitherto only been tolerated, if 
not hated by his own wife; and having already 

c 4 
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gratified his vanity bj displaying her charms to the 
envy of the world, he now became eager, by every 
means in his power, of conciliating her, and inducing 
her by the most unwearied solicitude and kindness 
to forget what had passed. 

Nor did his usual good fortune forsake him here; 
he could not have addressed himself to the task at a 
more propitious moment. He brought with him a 
variety of the most costly and splendid presents, 
such as he conceived most adapted to gratify the 
elegance of her taste. He presented them with a 
delicate and humbled air; he then seated himself 
near her, and after a pause of some moments, he 
bent his knee to the ground, and with deep emotion 
besought her forgiveness ; assuring her of his heart- 
felt contrition, his remorse and sorrow at having so 
often given her cause to complain of his conduct. 
Narcissa was strangely surprised and aflfected ; such 
language was knew to her, but it was not the less 
agreeable at that moment. At any other it might 
perhaps have excited pain, if not vexation and dis- 
gust ; but smarting as she then was under conflict- 
ing emotions of disappointed confidence, of duty, 
passion, honour, religion, this sudden appeal to her 
best feelings gave a new impulse to her being. Her 
husband was at her feet entreating her to forgave, 
to love him; and as if impelled to seek refuge 
somewhere from the bitter feelings she had sus- 
tained, she sought it in his arms ; and, tln-owing 
herself upon his bosom in a burst of passionate tears, 
she forgave and blest him ; entreating his forgive- 
ness in return, if she had in aught injured him, and 
declaring she would never more allude to what had 
passed. Valerio stood, as if doubtuig the evidence 
of his senses, transfixed with pleasure and surprise. 
In a transport of gratitude and love, he clasped his 
young and beautiful wife to his bosom ; and from 
that moment their reconciliation was complete. 
She no longer wept, — no longer thought of Theo- 
dore, or the cause of his neglect and absence : and 
in the new and virtuous sentiment that absorbed her, 
had so far conquered her love or indignation, that 
she prayed he might never return. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate Theodore had been 
pursued by the same unlucky destiny which had 
attended him from the first. After his arrival at 
Talavera, he had written twice to Narcissa ; but 
both his letters fell into Valerio's hands, and served 
to confirm him in the course he wished to pursue, 
of repenting of his previous faults and errors, and 
striving to obtain the affections of his wife. These 
he had now effectually secured, and was beloved 
with an excess of tenderness and devotion, that 
surprised even Narcissa herself, and made him one 
of the happiest of mankind. 

On his return from Talavera, Theodore sent a 
secret message to Narcissa, to inform her of his 
arrival, and to complain of her never having an- 
swered his two previous letters. He received no 
reply ; and on making further inquiries firom those 
well acquainted with the parties, the invariable reply 
was, that they were quite well ; — a pattern of 
benevolence and excellence to all around them — 



courteous, charitable, and beloved; most affec- 
tionately and passionately attached to each other: 
in short, one of the happiest couples in the place. 

Reflecting on the short interval that had elapsed, 
this strange and astounding intelhgence grated 
harshly on Theodore's feelings ; nor were those of 
Narcissa less punful, though arising from a different 
source. She trembled only for the safety of her hus- 
band : and the violence of Theodore led her to ap- 
prehend some serious result. Yet she was resolved 
neither to speak nor write to him, and avoided 
going out of her house, or ever walking alone. 

Stung with jealousy and rage at her continued 
silence, from which he truly inferred that he was 
forgotten, Theodore exclaimed in the bitterness of 
his heart : — " Thou fickle wanton ; hast thou in- 
deed so soon forgotten me ? What love-spell hath 
he cast upon thee, that hath turned thy abhorrence 
for him into love, thy love for me into abhorrence ? 
Were it virtue, were it honour which opposed me, 
I might reverence them, and submit ; but to know 
your scorn springs from the love you bear the trai- 
tor — the destroyer of my peace, is too much." At 
this period an incident occurred, which produced a 
sudden and terrific change in the mind and feelings 
of Theodore ; from that moment he no longer in- 
dulged in hopeless sorrow and sullen despair, but 
roused himself to fearful and desperate action. On 
returning one evening from the public walks, which 
skirt the river, he heard the sound of mirthful 
voices approaching him, and suddenly turning into 
another path, he came opposite to the party. It 
was Narcissa, accompanied by her husband and 
several of his friends ; she seemed in the highest 
spirits, and it was her gay laugh which had first 
struck upon his startled soul, the same he had so 
often heard in the golden days of their young and 
happy love. He had instinctively fled from it; 
but it was only to come opposite the whole party, 
and to fix hb eyes upon her face — upon the wife of 
the proud and happy Valerio, who joined in her 
free and careless laugh. Theodore stood root«d to 
the spot ; mingled rage and horror shot from his 
eyes; — all of injured pride — the blackest hatred, and 
the bitterest reproach, were concentrated in that one 
look. It met the eye of Narcissa ; and smote on her 
heart like the bell that tolled her doom. She uttered 
a cry of terror, and would have sunk to the earth, 
had not her friends hurried her from the spot. They 
passed on ; but there stood the unhappy Theodore, 
motionless as a statue, in the same attitude ; his 
glaring eye fixed as when it met the basilisk glance 
of its enemy ; his hands clenched in the same agony 
of rage and despair ; and in his whole figure and ex- 
pression, the picture of him writhing under the folds 
of the destroying serpents, yet defying and struggling 
with his doom ; for the serpents of hatred and re- 
venge were fast coiling around his soul. When he 
started from his trance, he was no longer the same 
— the demon had taken possession of his soul. He 
was mad with hatred and revenge ; and his brain 
was busy with a thousand cunning projects how to 
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inflict the speediest and most deadly retribution on 
the heads of his persecutors. 

From this time he resolved to watch the motions 
of Valerio, to dog hia footsteps wheresoever he went. 
Unsatisfied with any common mode of vengeance, 
he determined to make him feci the terrible destiny 
that hung over him ; and with this view sought 
means to entrap him into his power. He took liis 
statioQ near whiere he knew his hated and successful 
HteI was accustomed to pass on his way to his own 
mansiOD. Night by night he watched for him, (it 
was not a deed to be perpetrated by day,) till he 
should come hy the entrance of the place he hod 
fixed upon as the scene of the terrific catastrophe 
that was to close the gloomy tragedy of his life. 
This was a remote and dilapidated building, apart 
from the more frequented spots, and wliich he liad 
engaged for his especial purpose. There, disguised 
and armed, he aw^ted the favourable moment to 
dart forth upon his foe, and drag him alive into its 
fatal precincts. ' It came, and swift as the winged 
vengeance of the thunderbolt, he seized upon his 
prey. Wounding him with a dagger in the neck, 
he then hurled him over the threshold, thrust a gag 
into his mouth, and bound him hand and foot with 
cords. The wound was not mortal, and under threat 
of instantly despatching him, he compelled Valerio 
to write an account to his Narcissa of his having 
met with a dreadful accident, and beseeching her to 
hasten to him, but wholly unaccompanied as she 
valued his life. This he had conveyed to 1 lady 
with the utmost secrecy and despatch ; a d is 

not long before she made her appearance, ii n 

agitation and alarm. The door opened, and 1 
features of the indignant Theodore met he a tl d 
gSM. She shriekA aloud, and attempted t 
but it was too late ; firmly grasped by the arm of 
Theodore, she was burned forwwii into the apart- 
ment where lay the form of Valerio, pale, wounded, 
and in bonds. What on object for his fond and 
distract^ wife ! She flew towards him ; she tlu«w 
her arms around hini ; while bitter and piercing cries 
attested the agony of her feelings. But Theodore, 
excited to the utmost piteh of rage and jealousy at 
the marks of love and tenderness she displayed, 
lost sight of his previous intentions of inflicting the 
lingenng torments of separation he liad prepared for 
them : he rudely tore the weeping lady from her 
husband's arms, and after heaping upon her every 
flpi^et of scorn, and every indignity he thought 
could give a fresh pang to the soul of his once hated 
rival, he stabbed her before his eyes, and the next 
instant plunged the weapon still deeper into his own 
bosom. It would have been an act of mercy first 
to have freed her husband from the horrors of that 
light ; but he was left ahve, as if by a refinement 
of the cruellest revenge, in a state ot suffering and 
distraction not to be described. He was thus found 
by some of the police of the city, early in the en- 
ioing morning ; to whom, before breathing his last, 
he communicated the particulars of this horrid in- 
stance of infuriated love, despair, madncs?, oiid re- 
renge. 



Poor Montalvan, to whom we are indebted 

for this thoroughly Spanish tragedy, ia better 
known to the world as the biographer of Lope 
de Vega than aa a dramatist or novelist, although 
he left behintl him nearly a hundred comedies, 
plays of the Sword and Cloak, and Autos Sa- 
cramcntales, besides several mixed novels. Hia 
plays are written for the most part after the 
iner of Lope dc Vejja, and, although they 
deficient in the skill and finish by whi<A 
the productions of that master of stage art are 
distinguished, they exhibit considerable versa- 
tility and boldness of invention. In addition 
to his other occupations, Montalvan was an ec- 
clesiastic, enjoyed the title of Doctor, and held 
tlic office of notary to the Inquisition. 



THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 

William WARNEE.theauthorof this legend, 

is familiar to the lovers of old English poet^, 
by his famous poem called " Albion s England." 
With the pubhc of his own day he was so popu- 
lar tliat his great metrical history, cumbrous and 
unequal as it is, ran through no less than five 
editions during his lifetime, and a sixth within 
o ■ three years after. Like many other poets, 
1 ver, of that age, who flourisned upon the 
adm ration of their contemporaries, Warner is 
al t unknown to the public of the present 
] J But it must be allowed that in most cases 
f 1 s kind the judgment of posterity is un- 
impeachable. 

Mr. Ellis conjectures that Warner, who was 
a native of Oxfordshire, was bom in 1558. 
He appears to have studied at Oxford, but to 
have left the university without taking out & 
degree. Coming up to London, ho embraced 
the profession of an attorney of the Common 
Pleas ; which he could scarcely have practised 
with much suceess, considering the extent of his 
literary labours. He finally removed into 
Amwell, in Hertfordshire, where he died sud- 
denly in the night-time, in the year 1608-9. 
According to Scott, the Amwell poet, he main- 
tained through life an " honest reputation." 

He wrote a work in prose, entitled " Syrinx, 
a sevenfold history ;" and he is said to have been 
a translator of Piaulus, — a circumstance which 
Warton either did not know or did not believe, 
since he makes no allusion to it in his summary 
of the translations of the sixteenth century. 
" Syrinx" was followed in a couple of years by 
" Albion's England," published in 1586, when 
the author, according to Ellis's supposition, was 
only twenty-eight years of age. The success 
of uus pubUcation was quite extraordinary ; even 
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the " Mirror for Magistrates," just then at the 
zenith of its popularity, was less esteemed, not- 
withstanding the care that had been bestowed 
upon its production. All the rhymers of the 
day crowded round the young author with 
extravagant eulogisms, designating him, by 
an incomprehensible stretch of flattery, as the 
EngUsh Virgil. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than the selection of the name of 
Virgil as his model, except the still gi-eater 
blunder of Dr. Percy, who compares him to 
Ovid. Mr. Campbell, repudiating these un- 
lucky panegyrics, pronounces his poem to be 
nothing more than *'an enormous ballad on 
the history, or rather on the fables ap- 
pendant to the history of England ; hetero- 
geneous, indeed, Uke the Metamoi-phoscs, but 
written with an almost doggrel simpUcity." Tliis 
description of " Albion's England" is so accu- 
rate as to supersede the necessity of any longer 
criticism upon a work never likely to be revived 
in print. 

The secret of its popularity may be easily 
traced to the nmnerous episodes with which it 
abounds, written with remarkable ease, vivacity, 
and grace. The versification, consisting of 
couplets of long lines of fourteen syllables, 
(broken up in the following specimen into qua- 
trains) was well calculated to fascinate the ear 
of the reader, who, in those days, was accus- 
tomed to the flowing style of the ballad. The 
atory of " Argentile and Curan," republished 
in one or two modem collections, may be cited 
as a favourable illustration of the skill with 
which Warner adapted his verse to the pre- 
vailing taste. The description of Argentile, the 
king's daughter, is, upon the whole, one of the 
most striking passages : 

Suppose her beauty, Helen's like, or Helen's something 

less— 
And every star consorting to a pure complexion guess ; 
Her stature comely tall, her gait well graced, and her wit 
To marrel at, not meddle with, as matchless I omit ; 
A globe-like head, a gold-like hair, a forehead smooth and 

high, 
An even nose ; on either side did shine a greyish eye ; 
Her smiles were sober, and her looks were cheerfol unto 

ftll. 
And such aa neither wanton seem, nor wayward, melt nor 

gall, 
A nymph no tongue, no heart, no eye, might praise, might 

wish, might see, 
For life, for love, for form, more good, more worth, more 

fair than she ; 
Tea, such a one as such was none, save only she was such; 
Of Argentile, to say the nK)st, were to be silent much. 

It is rather a curious fact connected with 
** Albion's England," that its publication was 
interdicted by the Star Chamber ; but for what 
reason is not known. 

The faciUty of Warner's invention is no less 
worthy of remark than the freedom of his verse. 



His episodes are interesting on account of the 
ingenuity with which their slight plots are con- 
structed ; even in the Uttle legend that follows, 
there is pith enough to furnish materials for an 
ItaHan novel, similiar to those that came into 
fashion in the sixteenth century. 



THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER, 

Tlicre was a man of stature big, 

And big withal in mind ; 
Eor serve he would, yet oiio than whom 

He greater none might find. 

He, liearing that tlie emperor 

Was in the world moat great. 
Came to his court, was entertain 'd. 

And, serving him at meat, 

It chanc'd the devil was named— whereat 

The emi)eror him blest ; 
When as, until he knew the cause, 

The Pagan would not rest. 

But when he heard his lord to fear 

The devil, his ghostly foe. 
He left his service, and to seek 

And serve the devil did go. 

Of heaven or heU, God or the devil. 

He erst nor heard nor car'd; 
Alone he sought to serve the same 

That would by none be dar'd. 

He met (who soon is met) the devil; 

Was entertain'd : they walk. 
Till coming to a cross, the devil 

Did fearfully it balk. 

The servant, musing, questioned 

His master of his fear ; 
" One Christ," quoth he with dread, " I mind 

When doth a cross appear." 

" Then serve thyself !" the giant said, 
" That Christ to serve ITl seek!" 

For liim he ask'd a hermit, who 
Advis'd him to be meek $ 

By which, by faith, and works of alms, 
Would sought-foT Christ be foimd; 

And how and where to practise these 
He gave directions sound. 

Then he, that scom'd his service late 

To greatest potentates, 
E'en at a common ffcrry, now, 

To carry all awaits. 



Hardham's No. 37. — This famous snuff derives its 
name from John Hardham, a native of Chichester, who 
died in the year 1772. He was bred to the employment of 
a lapidary or diamond cutter ; but abandoned tha^ for the 
business of a tobacconist. He was intimate with the wits 
and critics of his time, and wrote " The Fortune Tellers," 
a comedy, which was never acted. He was at once the 
patron and teacher of many candidates for histrionic &me, 
so that we are told, he was seldom without embryo 
Richards and Hotspurs strutting and bellowing in his 
dining-room, or the parlour behind his shop, which was at 
the Red Lion, near Fleet Market, in Fleet Street. The 
latter of these apartments was adorned with heads of nxMt 
of the persons celebrated for dramatic excellence, and to 
these he frequently referred in the course of Ids instruc- 
tions. The figures 37 seem to have been those which 
marked the number of hifi snuff shop. 
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BY MRS. GILLIES. 



Dorcas Bell was the youngest child of a humble 
fiunily, which had gradually fallen lower and lower 
in the world, through the incidental calamities of 
frequent sickness, and occasional want of employ- 
ment ; yet Dorcas was fourteen years of age ere she 
left her home to go into the world in the capacity 
of a common servant. 

With pretensions as humble as her condition, 
she was not eligible to any but a servitude of a 
lowly grade, and such she met in the house of a 
smaU tradesman. 

To many of this class, more than to any other, 
adheres that servile, sordid feeling, which b incident 
to those whose position places them in the crouch- 
ing attitude of dependance, and stimulates them 
with the desire for acciunulation. Some years since, 
the period in which this story is laid, this class was 
tinctured with a deeper die of meanness than now 
— now that the lights of knowledge are being gene- 
rally diffused, and the consciousness of common 
rights, spreading even to the counter and the court, 
makes *^ darkness visible," and counteracts the 
" caterpillar principle'* in both. 

Into the family of Abel Barton, grocer and tea- 
dealer, Dorcas was admitted. There, amid igno- 
rance, imcouthness, and some share of opulence, 
reigned the exterminating spirit of caste — that 
spirit which drives the wretched pariah beyond the 
pale of social communion — ^that spirit over which, 
when we see it mark the pagan, we mourn, but 
when we see it brand the Christian, we marvel ! 

Dorcas came to the house of servitude from the 
house of mourning ; not long before, her father had 
been called away, and the grave had just closed upon 
him as the world opened upon her. She came 
among strangers, not merely a stranger, but a de- 
graded stranger ; and a spirit already bowed by 
grief was soon bent yet lower by oppression. 

The home which she had left had, it is true, never 
afforded her any thing but hard fare and hard work ; 
but there the cordial hand of equality had clasped 
her own, and the familiar voice of affection had 
spoken her name. In her master's house she was 
better clothed and better fed : but indifference, if 
not disdain, met her in every look ; cold, if not 
unkind, command enjoined her duties ; regardless, 
if not ungrateful, apathy received her services. 
"With what zeal were these at first rendered ! How 
eager she was to earn the sympathy for which every 
unsophisticated creature yearns ! Nay, even the 
sophist and slave of lucre has a comer of his heart 
in which the heaven-lighted spark twinkles —{or it 
cannot bum amid the anti-combustible material by 
which it is surrounded. 

How might the zeal of Dorcas have been nurtured 
and directed! How mieht her sympathies have 
been warmed and expanded ! But in the eyes of 
her money-loving master she was a tool of toil, not 
a thing of life and feeling ; to her yet narrower 



mistress, whose moral sphere was within the poor 
circle of her mercenary husband's; Dorcas was a 
drudge, goaded, not guided, through the unceasing 
round of household occupation ; while the churlish, 
snappish voice, like the sound of the whip to which 
the negro starts, stimulated new exertions, or re- 
proved occasional neglect. There existed in that 
house no idea that 

" The heart leaps kindly back to kindness," 
and that 
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The labour we delight in, physics pain." 



Duties which might have been disburthened of 
half their weight, and enlivened at the mere ex- 
pense of a smile and a soft word, came day after 
day, with a wearying iteration upon Dorcas. Now, 
too, for the first time in her life she Uved under 
groimd. Her cottage home, lowly though it was, 
had no dungeon-keep for a domestic £:udge ; it 
stood upon a hill side, and the fresh winds, laden 
with the breath of rifled flowers, revelled in through 
the doors and windows. 

How is the disregard of mere humanity declared 
in all our social arrangements ! Under -g^und 
apartments for human habitation ought, even in the 
best houses, to brand a building with a Bastille cha- 
racter. Why should any portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures be doomed to breathe continually beneath the 
surface of the soil ? Many a servant is worse off 
than the miner ; for she lives all day, and sleeps at 
night, in a kitchen often dark, damp, and ill-venti- 
lated ; in a place which common sense and common 
feeling would assign to nothing but coals and table- 
beer. Had crushed humanity any of the inflamma- 
bility of the one, or the fermentability of even the 
other, this, and many other and more erroneous 
arrangements, would have made it burst and blaze 
forth with indignant resistance. 

In the midst of the moral desolation which sur- 
rounded Dorcas a beam at length appeared. Letiti% 
the youngest child of the family, came home from 
school for the holidays. This was a circumstance 
of no trifling importance to the feelings of Dorcas : 
a creature who, she hoped, would speak to her, 
would smile upon her, was arrived. These anti- 
cipations were at first in some degree realized : the 
clnld was full of news and high spirits, and scat- 
tered them somewhat at random ; but it was not 
long ere she gave evidence of the narrow principle 
upon which her mind was being formed. Instead 
of being taught that every creature more useful 
than herself was essentially ner superior — ^that every 
creature was, like herself, sensible to pleasure and 
to pain — that virtue consisted in promoting the one, 
and \ice in producing the other — her mind held no- 
tions of an almost diametrically opposite tendency. 
Already, though little more than ten years old, she 
was pained that her father was a tradesman ; was 
proud of an uncle because he was a professional 
man, and still prouder of an aunt, because she en- 
joyed an unearned income. The boarding-school 
cant of gentility, the circulating library cant of ro« 
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mance, had completely deranged her little head, and 
spoiled her young heart. False notions of happi- 
ness to he drawn from admiration and distinction 
employed her intellect ; self-gratification engrossed 
her feelings. Her weak, ignorant mother declared, 
half in boast, half in lamentation, that '* Letty was 
resolved to he a farfy, for that she would do nothing*^ 
It is a common notion among the utterly uncul- 
tivated that idleness and inutility are, with dress 
and self-indulgence, the constituents as well as the 
privileges of gentility : a proof of the manner in 
which example operates upon the multitude. When 
they see so little apparent connexion between real 
greatness and worldly greatness, who shall wonder 
that they mistake glare for glory, and prize a gilt 
carriage beyond an estimable character? 

Letitia, vain, selfish, and unfeeling, proceeded in 
the common course ; that is, from viewing Dorcas 
with contempt she soon began to treat her with in- 
sult. Untaught to sympathize with suffering, she 
did not shrink from inflicting it ; wliile the idea of 
participating a pleasure, especially with one who 
occupied an inferior rank in society, never even 
glanced into her mind. 

Many times, and in many ways, had the spirit of 
Dorcas been hurt.' Sometimes a sigh — a tear — 
even a song, expressed or dissipated the painful 
feeling; for humanity, imless greatly outraged, 
learns to accommodate itself to necessity. An ac- 
cident at length occurred, which, in itself trifling, 
was far other in its consequences. A party had 
been invited, to afford Mrs. Barton an opportunity 
for exhibiting a handsome set of china : just as in 
another walk of life a party is invited for the exhi- 
bition of a splendid service of plate. While restor- 
ing this treasured tea-service to its depository Dorcas 
unfortunately broke one of the pieces. Letty was 
present when the accident occurred. The involun- 
tary delinquent, pale and trembling, (alas, that feel- 
ings should be thus wasted !) entreated the child 
not to mention the circumstance, Dorcas assmring 
her that she would endeavour to match and replace 
the broken vessel. But the little tyrant, prompt to 
reprove, and eager to punish, flew off to the sitting- 
room with the news of the disaster. Dorcas cau- 
tiously followed her for the purpose of listening. 
Thus generative is evil : there never was a base act 
which became not the parent of many. Oppres- 
sion produces deceit, and instigates vengeance; 
torture invites retaliation, and insult generates 
hatred. 

Dorcas heard the little tale-bearer tell her story, 
tell it amid attention and encouragement. First 
one, and then another, of the family sported some 
vulgar wit at the expense of Dorcas ; her peculiari- 
ties of person — of manner — of speaking, were 
sneered at ; on all sides rash, rude, illiberal opinions 
were freely vented; Dorcas was declared dull, 
stupid, lazy, ugly. 

When the conversation closed, Dorcas stole back 
to the kitchen, a creature strangely changed from 
what she had hitherto been. Reproach and insult she 
had continuaUy met, but there was in general some 



kind of ground, some pretext for them ; they met 
her openly, and after some fashion or other sne re- 
butted them. But the sarcasms to which she had 
just listened had been, in the instance of many of 
the speakers, improvoked, and those sarcasms were 
calculated to wound her self-love in the highest de- 
gree. A few hours after this scene night closed in, 
and Dorcas mounted to her garret. That place 
which had hitherto been the theatre of her prayers 
to heaven, and her tears for home, what thoughts 
and feelings did it witness now ? Heart-burning 
rage and wishes for revenge. 

The wind of a December night was howling 
down the grateless fire-place, and waved the ragged 
curtain hung before the casement. Dorcas seated 
herself on the foot of her stump bedstead, and 
placed her candlestick, with its glimmering bit of 
rush, upon an old chair, the only other article of 
furniture in the room. She did not shiver, as she 
was wont, with cold and discomfort : her mind was 
too busy to heed her body. The smart of her in- 
sulted feelings subsided m favour of tlie calmer 
power of thought ; thought as to how those feelings 
might be satisfied — their revenge accomplished. 
Every kindly affection, every happy emotion, had 
started back into the far recesses of her spirit, 
which had now been for some time under a course 
of discipline that was gradually imposing on it a 
colder character than it had yet known. 

To avoid details, wliich only serve as examples 
for error too easily learned without, it is enough to 
say that Dorcas became a pilferer. Those who had 
ridiculed, despised, insulted her, she robbed. There 
appeared to her a principle of equity in this act. 
Thus she did not reason ; thus it might rather be said 
she felt. Perhaps some such feeling has stilled the 
conscience of many a criminal. The high morality 
which teaches us to return good for evil is never 
learned in the school of ignorance and oppression. 

Want of knowledge, and an excess of the selfish 
feelings which had been so strongly excited, rendered 
Dorcas incapable of calculating remote consequences. 
She had her revenge in robbery, but her pimish- 
ment in the dread of detection, which soon began 
to haunt her. She repented ; if that may be 
termed repentance which writhes imder the dread 
of the penalty incurred, not from remorse for the 
error committed* She had retaliated injiuy for in- 
jury, it is true; but so far had this been from 
bringing her satisfaction, that new misery was its 
fruitful consequences. The self-respect which at 
once told her that she did not deserve to meet the 
usage dealt to her, departed ; and she bowed with 
a more acquiescent submission to insult in propor- 
tion as she felt self-debased. She grew suspicious 
and apprehensive, and repose of mind departed al- 
together. 

Detection came at last. It was a relief when it 
came. The anticipated evil is ever worse than the real 
one. In the latter case with present ruin comes the 
effort for present remedy ; but the suspended ca- 
lamity stimulates the imagination with horrors, 
which, like all phantoms^ evade the power of reason* 
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IX)rcas was at first threatened with prosecution ; 
but this threat, from some cause or other, was not 
carried into effect : she was dismissed, with what 
was deemed a lighter punishment, privation of cha- 
racter. 

Thus far there is nothing uncommon in the story 
of Dorcas; such events are of everj-day occurrence, 
passing^ unknown or unnoted. How many may 
trace tneir introduction to misery firom the conduct 
of some hard, exacting, unsympathizing task-mis- 
tress — from insulting, unfeeling, uninstructed chil- 
dren — ^the rank germs of the moral upas whence 
they spring. These, by planting unnecessary 
thorns in the path of servitude, have continually 
driven victims to the wilderness ; where the wolves 
wait to devour, and where the devoured are the de- 
nounced^ not the devourers. 

Dorcas, dismissed from her master's house, stood 
in the streets of London, with little money — no 
credit — no friends, encompassed by its terrors and 
its temptations. To go home would be to burden 
those already bowed down ; probably to meet " the 
unkindest cut of all," to behold the eye which had 
once beamed upon her with love clouded by con- 
tempt. Her thoughts were of the darkest cha- 
racter : despair appeared waiting to give her to de- 
struction; or rather to that active despair that 
makes us '^ sin on because we have sinned." She 
paced to and fro between Blackfriars-bridge (which 
spans the sleeping place of many a suicide,) and 
that street of which the very stones are eloquent of 
human degradation, horror, and injury. She was 
very young ; and how vital are all the feelings of 
the young! Her early impressions had been good, 
and their gracious spell was upon her heart. But 
Hope, the seraph-spirit, had folded her wings, and 
slept so profoundly that she seemed dead. Death, 
so imwelcome when he comes uncalled, is invoked 
as a friend by the friendless, as a refuge by the de- 
solate. " What have I to live for ?" groaned the 
unloved, unhomed, unpitied Dorcas, as she again 
turned with strengthening purpose to the bridge. 
She reached it — she paused again in dread or doubt; 
at that instant a little child, wild with terror, ran 
past her, weeping piteously ; that cry turned the 
balance in favour of life and her fellow-creatures. 
She pursued the cluld, who had evidently strayed 
away from his home, or some guiding hand, and 
had, as the gloom of evening gathered, become 
conscious of his state. Dorcas took him in her 
arms, and the efforts which she made to soothe the 
violence of his grief suspended or subdued Aer own» 
The exhausted child bowed his head upon her 
neck, around which he had convulsively clasped his 
arms, and his tears ran on to her bosom, till, under 
the united influence of its warmth, his own weari- 
ness, and the pitying murmur of her voice, which 
lulled his ear, he fell into slumber. 

How simple is the manner in which Nature acts 
upon her creatures, and how powerful ! The little 
one's tears had fallen upon the breast of Dorcas 
like rain on a tempestuous sea, and like that had 
subdued it to a camu To feel a creature cling to 



her— depend upon her— * awakened the deadened 
impulses of humanity. The boy was to her a re- 
deeming angel! She wrapped her shawl about 
him, and now suddenly animated with a healthy 
piurpose, and with a heart filled with indescribable 
sensations, she walked rapidly away from the scene 
of her late despair. 

In a short time she reached the door of a laun- 
dress whom Mrs. Barton occasionally employed* 
To this woman Dorcas related her case, and asked 
shelter for the night for herself and her little charge, 
whose story she also told. Her request was granted, 
and Dorcas, like Gaffer Gray, proved 

** That the poor man alone, 
When he nears the poor moan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give." 

This is easily accounted for; there is no lympa- 
thy but in similarity of circumstances. 

Dorcas passed the night in watching and tending 
the little foundling. It happened, fortunately for 
the work of regeneration going forward in the 
breast of Dorcas, that the infant was one of those 
affectionate little spirits who intuitively breathe of 
love; one who had been nurtured with gentle tones 
and soft caresses, and was prone to pay back to 
others the sweet wealth which had enriched himself. 

The next day the humble friend of Dorcas pro- 
posed to her to carry the little wanderer to the 
workhouse. But his kind preserver repelled the 
idea, avowing that if none ever appeared to claim 
him, that she would cherish him, and toil for 
him as her own ; that she already felt how 
such a design had lightened the load at her 
heart ; how much sweeter would be the mor- 
sel she earned if shared with a creature whom 
she loved, and who loved her. Hope had awakened, 
and she was frdl of sanguine expectation of obtain- 
ing employment as an occasional servant, as a laun- 
dress, or a needle-woman. 

Her hostess laughed, and went forth to her daily 
toil, having given Dorcas permission to remiun a 
day or two in her lowly abode. 

This was the first day of hope, of peace, of liberty, 
of affection, that Dorcas had long knovm ; and, not" 
vrithstanding limited resources and precarious pros- 
pects, her heart kept holiday. Her uttle companion 
appeared to be little more than two years old ; he 
was able to tell her that his name was Arthur. She 
had made his toilet with all the care she oould ; had 
bestowed no small degree of attention on his curly 
hair ; had about noon provided him with a bowl of 
bread and milk, with which she was feeding him 
with tender and expressive pleasure, when the door 
of the hovel opened, and' a young, pale, graceful 
woman darted into the place, attended oy the 
laundress. The chUd clamoured upon recognising 
his mother, and the dream which Dorcas had in- 
dulged was dissipated. But her heart was soon 
awakened to new feelings, as Mrs. Moreton, Arthur's 
mother, thanked her again and again for her ten- 
derness to her child, which his appearance, and tht 
manner in which Dorcas was found engaged, suffi* 
dently attested. 
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of life he was kind. He was a firm friend, a dutiful 
son, a fond husband, ardent in his attachments, mu- 
nificent in his patronage. But the bitter feeling of 
political hatrea soon changed his nature altogether. 
Longibrooding over wrongs, real or supposed, made 
him gloomy and malignant ; the necessity of con- 
cealing his feelings against the objects of his poli- 
tical dislike, whom he continually met in casual 
company, rendered him scowling and hypocritical ; 
and his regular contact with the baser natures who 
play the atrocious parts in every faction gradually 
tinged him with their venom. He felt himself be- 
sides, from his rank among them, called to affect a 
more eager and ardent zeal than the others ; and 
this affectation ended as usual in creating the feel- 
ing which it simulated. The more he thought, the 
more certain did the benefits to be derived from the 
success of his friends appear, and the more diaboli- 
cal tlie conduct of those who opposed their comple- 
tion. Gradually, hatred to their principles began 
to be extended to their persons, and he considered 
them as beings whose existence was a blot upon the 
face of nature. I am not telling you the histoiy of 
one man ; I am telling you the history of the feel- 
ings of nine -tenths of tne original leaders of this 
and every other conspiracy. As the crisis fixed on 
for insurrection approached, their party frenzy 
heightened all thiough the country. Sucn a spirit 
as that which I have painted as existing in Mul- 
vany's bosom had spread very generally among men 
who would at first have shuddered at any approxi- 
mation to it. Just then it was proposed, nobody 
ever knew by whom, — it was like the casual cry in 
a crowd urging on some deed of blood, and never 
traced to its author, who is perhaps himself uncon- 
scious of what he was calling into action, — it was 
proposed, I say, that an assassination committee 
should be added to the general and local committees 
oftheclub. The mention of it was sufficient. Thesan- 
guinary caught at it at once, — the malevolent hoped 
to gratify private spite under guise of the pubhc 
cause, — the zealot justified it to himself by argu- 
ments drawn from the benefits certain to follow the 
extirpation of the unworthy, — and all these drove 
forward others of better feelings. The appetite for 
blood is wofully contagious. Many who disap- 
proved of the project were obliged to assent to it, 
through dread of being themselves denounced under 
the new regime ; and such is the fruy of party, that 
lists have been found, drawn up by the more zealous 
rebel leaders, of those who were to be cut off for 
lukewarmness, as soon as the destruction of the 
English power had placed Ireland in the hands of 
the successful insurgents. These lists, compromising 
the lives of nearly half of the chief agents in the 
conspiracy, were found among their papers, when 
the suppression of the rebellion of 1798 had put an 
end to the existence of the club, and given up their 
interior secrets to the disposal of Government. 

But I am wearying you with talking politics. In 
short then, Mulvany, a man of the most upright 
intentions, and the most benevolent feelings, be- 
came a president of a committee, to which about 



three hundred of the most eminent of his fellow- 
citizens were marked out for the pike or bullet of 
the assassin ; and that opposite cottage, which, httle 
more than a year before, had rang with the sounds 
of mirth and revelry, now echoed only the hoarse 
accents of the cold-blooded calculators of the means 
of murder. This was, however, the overthrow of the 
plot. Some of the members became horrified at 
what they heard ; the friends of others were selected 
among the victims ; and nature cannot always be 
repressed by political hatred : at last, precise in- 
formation of what they had long sunnised was af- 
forded to the local authorities; and they lost no time 
in acting upon it. They so well laid their plans, 
that a meeting was surprised in the very act of 
sitting, with all their books and papers. Resistance 
was out of the question : a short struggle was made 
against the pohce and soldiers ; but eventually, after 
a five minutes' unequal contest, which answered no 
purpose save that of compelling the assailants to 
make a discharge of musketry, which shattered the 
room and cost the assailed a couple of lives and 
three or four wounds, the whole were, with one ex- 
ception, taken into custody. 

That one exception was Mulvany. Knowing the 
details of his house, and the by-paths about it, 
better than any of his company, ne had contrived, 
by leaping from a window, to escape during the 
scuffle, and to conceal himself effectually from all 
chance of immediate seizure. His companions were 
without delay, brought to trial before a military com- 
mission then sitting; and dealt with, with the rigom" 
and promptitude of martial law. They were all 
doomed to death in about an hour after they had been 
taken; and the morning following their midnight 
trial appointed as tlie last of their lives. 

Among them was one young man, so young 
indeed as to render his title to the designation of 
" man" questionable enough. He was little more 
than seventeen. He had been but lately enrolled 
into the club, and was by mere accident present in 
Mulvany *8 house, at the moment of the attack, not 
being yet admitted to the arcana. His connexions 
were highly respectable, and even the most violent 
of the opposite party pitied his tender years. In- 
terest was immediately made for him with the 
sheriff of the city, who nad in such times the power 
of staying executions, until the will of the lord- 
lieutenant was ascertained. Two of his friends, one 
of whom happened to be connected by affinity to 
O'Reilly, the young convict, waited upon him, and 
urged such topics as most naturally occiured. They 
argued on his inexperience, his want of knowledge, 
the weight he could be of, the slight assistance he 
could give, and the cruelty it would be to urge the 
extreme severity of the law, against one so little de- 
serving of any visitation of its deadly powers. 

The sheriflf heard them to the end. He was a 
hard-featm-ed man, but not a hard-hearted one. 
Party had made him, however, particularly indig- 
nant against United Irishmen ; and his feelings did 
not run any chance of being softened by the fact 
that his own name had been re^tered among the 
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most prominent of those destined for death. " Why 
look ye, gentlemen," siud he, knitting his hard 
brow into its most iron expression, "all that is 
mighty fine talk. I make every allowance for youth, 
but, fzuth, there are limits, let me tell you ; I have 
DO objection to a young fellow having his fling ; we 
were all young ourselves, and may be we all did 
queer things enough ; but let me tell you, that 
cutting people's throats is no joldng matter to man 
or boy. And, gentlemen, when the first men of 
your town are marked out with a black cross stuck 
up behind their names, meaning thereby that a 
staff-pike is to be stuck up into their bodies — I do 
not say it out of spite, because I happened to be 
among them myself, though I assure you, none of 
us would like to be killed in that manner, at any hour 
of the forenoon, ay, or the afternoon either — we 
must consider that the young gentleman who plays 
^vith such playthings, is not likely to be a good egg 
or bii*d, and the quietest way is to put him out of 
the danger of being troublesome, by just turning 
him off in the cool of the morning.*' 

" Nay,'* said one of the intercessors, " you are 
too precipitate ; is there no chance of repentance ? 
none of amendment ? will you not allow — " 

** Pish ! my friend," replied the sheriff, " I have 
lived long enough in the world to know, that when 
a youth begins with murder, he won't end with 
psalm-singing, except he may wish to indulge his 
vocal powers in that w^ay under a gallows." 

" But,*' still urged his friend, *' you are putting 
the thing in the hardest light against this unfortu- 
nate O'Reilly.*' 

" Unfortunate !*' interrupted the sheriff, " a 
pretty word for such a fellow, indeed, — if you called 
him a wicked young cut- throat, you would bo nearer 
the mark." 

" Call him what you please, but listen to me ; if 
he is wicked, he is unfortunate too, and doubly so 
by being wicked ; but you are putting the case, I 
say, in the hardest light possible against him. You 
assume that he knew all the murderous designs of 
the men with whom he associated. Now I hold that 
it is quite impossible ; I am sure that he was a mere 
novice just introduced among them — ^knowing, I 
admit, that he was doing wrong, but yet not pre- 
pared for such wrong as ne is charged with." 

" The devil he wasn't ! much you know about it; 
what a pretty little sucking conspirator you want to 
make of him ! But wait awhile, and 1 11 show you 
what sort of an innocent this protege is. Step in 
with me, (this dialogue had taken place at the door 
of the sheriff's house, fi^m which he had been called 
out while at supper,) step in with me, and we'll just 
take one tmnbler of punch, and I'll walk down with 
you to the guard-house, where the lad is laid up in 
lavender, and out of his own month you shall learn 
how worthy he is of your interference." 

" Let us come, then, at once," proposed one of 
the gentlemen, " without making any delay, for the 
night is wearing, and the execution is fixed for eight 
o'clock." 

"Meat or drink never marred work," was the reply: 



'^I have some little papers and other conun- 
drums, to take with me, which I cannot find in the 
{fane you*d take to say Jack Robinson ; and be- 
lieve me you'll find it snugger waiting over my 
jorum on my table, than on the steps of my hall- 
door ; and as for the execution, why you know 
that you cannot have that neat exhibition until I 
think fit to show my physiognomy as prime con- 
tributor; so step in, I'll not keep you five mi- 
nutes." 

They followed him, and partook of his beverage 
with much more haste than their landlord seemed 
inclined to do. Urged by them, at last he rum- 
maged among his ill-arranged papers, and having 
selected one or two, and carefully examined his 
pistols, he led the way to the guard-house, where 
0*Reilly was stretched, strongly manacled, upon a 
heap of straw. He had been excessively agitated 
during the day, and now nature had asserted her 
dominion, and plunged him into a deep slumber. 
It was not destined to be of long duration. The 
foot of the sheriff was applied to him (no gentle 
salute), and he sprang up as nimbly as his chain 
would let him. He had been dreaming of the 
events of the day. " I defy you!" said he, scarcely 
awake, " if I had a sword, I would — " 

" Stop your fine prate, my elegant fellow," said 
the sheriff; "if you had a sword! You may give 
God thanks if you get a cat-o'-nine tails in place 
of a rope. So now gather your brains, and listen 
to me. These two gentlemen are interested for 
you, and wish to get you off from what you so 
richly deserve. So I have come with them just to 
show them, for their own satisfaction, not mine — 
for mi/ mind is made up on the subject — tliat you 
amply deserve the gallows." 

" I am obliged to you for your kindness," said 
the prisoner ; " if that were the sole object of your 
mission, it would have been kinder to have let me 
enjoy without interruption the few hours your cruel 
laws have awarded me." 

" Mighty neat, and particularly elegant," retorted 
the man of office; " but although you are destined 
for the rope, yet, to tell you the truth, I have come 
to give you a chance for your life; so do not be 
sulky, but answer what I ask : you may as well, for 
worse it cannot make you, and may be it may do 
you good," 

O'Reilly gave a sullen assent. 

" Well, now, you know that last night was not 
the first time you were at Hill Cottage. You were 
there last Friday week." 

" I was." At which answer his friends looked a 
littie amazed. 

" It was then proposed that this city should be 
attacked by bringing an armed party down the nar- 
row passes at the back of the mil, and introducing 
them through the lanes of the northern suburb?" 

" I do not deny that there was such a proposal." 

•* And a very pretty sort of a one it was. You 
volunteered to give your aid in drawing on paper 
a plan of operations, which was to be followed up, 
and you expressed no reluctance to join in tlie 
execution of your own piece of tactics." 
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"It is true. I may as well confess what you 
have learned already." 

" Well, you do see that I know something of your 
private and very secret meeting^. TU say nothing 
of your civil speeches as to myself, for there is no 
use in raking up such things now ; but to show you 
that I know almost as much of your affairs as your- 
selves, I'll just mention one trifle. You sat at the 
right hand of the chair, and drank two glasses of 
white wine and water during your worshipful de- 
bate. " 

" How you obtained your information I cannot 
tell, but it is true, and cursed be the traitor who 
told you." . ^ 

"Traitor, indeed!" said the sheriff; "consider- 
ing, my lad, that you are yourself in a very fair way 
to be hanged for treason, it well becomes you to be 
calling people who stop murder and disloyalty, 
traitors. But now we are coming to the business. 
Mulvany was there, of course, the two Burkes — " 

"Yes." 

" Briscol and M*Guire, who are now in this prison; 
Martin, and O'Leary of Dublin, and the worthy Mr. 
Flaherty, who, with the blessing of Heaven, I shall 
lay hands on before the morning is over." 

" All whom you mention were certainly there." 

" Yes, my lad, I know that, and there was a tenth 
man there beside — don't start, there was a tenth 
man thei*e, who came late, was muffled in a cloak, 
sat next the chair, and spoke only in whisperj. 
Now, sir, we have come to the question. Who 
was he V 

" That question," said the young man, convulsed 
with the energy of his refusal, " I never will answer. 
I know him ; but I would be hanged ten times over 
sooner than breathe his name." 

"Hanged, then, once you shall be," said the 
sheriff, " and that you wiU find quite enough for 
you. You see," added he, turning to his com- 
panions, " that this gentleman is not quite so great 
a novice as you had imagined. It is no use for us 
to stay any longer here, for we are keeping him 
from his devotions." 

The intercessors did not spare any argument to 
induce the prisoner to change his mind, but he was 
inflexible. At first he replied indignantly to their 
entreaties, but finding them persevering, he turned 
away with a declaration that he would not open his 
lips till on the place of execution. All their efforts 
to shake this resolution were fruitless, and they left 
the prison with a sigh, abandoning him to his fate. 

Fate, however, was not so near as there was every 
reason to expect. The visit of the sheriff to the 
guard-house had not been unnoticed, and among 
his attendants came one whom he did not calculate 
upon. It was Mulvany. He had lurked about 
during tjie evening, and when the darkness of night 
gave him secinity, he had ventured into town, dis- 
guised in the dress of one of his own labourers. He 
had heard of the sentence passed on his friends, and 
lingered about the prison in the hope that some 
lucky chance would occur which might permit him 
to see them. Though the strictness of martial law 



prevailed, yet he had been enabled &om his sort of 
official situation to obtain the pass -word, for there 
were spies on both sides ; and thus, with a httle 
management, and some presence of mind, he con- 
trived to loiter about for a long time. While thus 
occupied, he perceived the arrival of the party whose 
proceedings I have just naiTated. By gieat good 
fortime, he recognised among the twelve or fifteen 
civil officers wlio were waiting on their superior, 
a man who had been deeply indebted to him for 
various and important favoui*s. Tliis man, though 
he was an officer, had also been in no slight degree 
favourable to the projects of the united Irishmen, 
and this of course Mulvany knew. He determined 
to make trial of him. The fellow was among the 
last of the group. Mulvany waited mitil they had 
twned into a narrow lane leading to the prison, and 
just as the bailiff passed the angle of the street, out 
of which it led, he caught him hastily by the skirt. 
The man started, and seized a pistol ; it was no 
wonder that in such times people should feel a little 
nervous at being caught by an unknown hand in 
the dark. But before he was able to make any 
alarm, an anxious whisper had met his eai*, and 
converted his fear into astonishment. lie suffered 
himself to be detained while the rest passed on. 
When they were out of sight, " Oh the powers !'* 
said he, " Mr. Mulvany, what bewitches you to be 
here, and your head worth its weight in gold ? It 
is almost as bad, to be sure, for myself to be caught 
speaking to you; so in the name of God, be off like 
a shot." 

" I am not afraid o£ f/on,'* was the reply, " for — " 

** Nor need you," said the bailiff; "it would be 
quare indeed if Tim Daltera wos to blow up the 
man to whom he owes the bread of his childer — 
but do go. ril be missed, and that will be a bad 
job for us both." 

" No," said Mulvany, " I will not go ; you must 
let me get with you into the guard-house, whei-e 
I'll take care not to be seen by any body." 

" Is it into the guard-house you'd want to go ? 
'Faith, man, you are as mad as a March hare. So 
good night, and talte my advice. No, no, now ; 
I can't, upon my conscience; I dare not take it. 
Well, if you must, you must ; but lurk up close to 
me, and when in the guard-house, shift for your- 
self, for I wash my hands from it clane.'' 

The argument of dye guineas had succeeded. 

Flesh is frail, and, unless they be belied, official 
people are not always inconuptible. Midvany 
joined the party, and arrived unnoticed at the guard- 
house. The soldiers did not know the faces of the 
police, whom they as usual despised, and he ran no 
risk of detection from them; but to avoid tlie notice 
of those with whom he had come, he passed into a 
store-room which he knew was seldom >Tsited, and 
through one of its windows into a yard containing 
some neglected outhouses, in one of which he con- 
cealed himself. Impatiently did he wait the de- 
parture of the sheriff, and as impatiently the return 
of quiet in the guard-house. At last all noises 
were hushed, except that of the wind, which, as 
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day-break was drawing near, had augmented to 
the violence of a storm. It was so much the better 
for his purposes. 

He had ascertained in which room O'Reilly was 
confined. The victims of offended military law 
were frequently, as in this case, confined in guard- 
houses and barracks, which not being destined to 
the purpose of regular prisons, were generally un- 
provided with the means of security which gaols 
afford. O'Reilly was placed in an apartment 
which had been designed as the officers* guard- 
room, but the number of prisoners required the use 
of every room that could be spared. It was but one 
low story from the ground, and the windows were 
not secured with bars. Indeed, as its occupant was 
only to remain there a few hours, escape was 
thought to be adequately guarded against by his 
heavy chains. The front of the guard-house was 
supplied with its sufficient number of sentinels, and 
a large body of soldiers were on the g^und-floor, 
ready accoutred for any emergency; but behind 
there was no sentry. It was thought to be quite 
needless, for it was sufficiently protected by a very 
high wall, which ran along the verge of a steep 
precipice, at the edge of a rapid river. Mulvany, 
therefore, was enabled to reconnoitre the rear un- 
distiurbed. Availing himself then of the lower 
window, he climbed up till he could reach at the 
bottom of that on the first floor. The rugged ma- 
sonry of its edge rendered this no very difficult 
feat to one accustomed, like him, to every kind of 
active exercise. His first effort was not prosperous. 
He had scarcely grasped the bottom, when his grip 
being insufficient, he fell. He was not much in- 
jured, but yet lay for several minutes on the ground, 
fearing that the noise which he had made might 
have been heard by the soldiers in the front. All re- 
mained still, and he attempted again, and this 
second time with better fortime. He gained as be- 
fore the bottom of the first-floor window, and sway- 
ing himself up by his hands, succeeded in getting 
outside it. He raised it with cautious hand, and 
moving forward with stealthy pace, entered the 
room, without even disturbing O'Reilly, who had 
again fallen into a deep sleep. 

The room was wrapt in complete darkness. He 
groped about until he came to the comer where the 
prisoner slept, and he knew that he had found the 
object of his search by stumbling over him. The 
chains rattled with a clanking sound, which drove a 
cold pang of terror into Mulvany's bosom. Loud 
as it rung on his alarmed ears, it was, however, so 
slight as to be quite unheard outside. His next fear 
was that the sleeper, on being awakened, might 
make some exclamation that would mar the enter- 
prise. Gently, therefore, as a mother rouses her 
sleeping child, he shook him, and took care that 
the first sound he heard should be, " Be silent — I 
am a friend — Mulvany." In spite of the precau- 
tion, O'Reilly started, and could hardly imagine 
that he was not still dreaming. In a minute Mul- 
vany had told him every thing, and proposed to him 
to lose no time in effecting his escape. " How is 



it to be done?" said O'Reilly, " I am fettered hand 
and foot, and the weight of my chains is such that I 
can scarcely move under them." 

" That," whispered his friend, " I have thought 
of. Take this file, or rather let me use it, and we 
shall soon make your manacles of no avail." He 
was as good as his word; but the labour was tedious, 
and not a stir could be made that did not appear to 
them as a sure precursor to discovery and destruc- 
tion. An hour, however, had not elapsed before 
the leg-fetters were so far filed off, as to enable 
O'Reilly to walk ; and the hands, though still sur- 
rounded with the rings of his handcuffs, were free. 
That being done, how was the escape to be effected ? 
To go through the window, by which Mulvany had 
entered, would be useless. They could not pass 
through the guard -house ; and if even they suc- 
ceeded in gaining the top of the high wall behind, 
it would be impossible to get down the steep which 
it bordered without loss of life. They were for 
some minutes disconsolate, when O'Reilly recol- 
lected that there was a fire-place in the room. The 
chances were, that the chimney was unbarred. At 
all events it was worth trying ; and, accordingly, 
they proceeded to attempt climbing it. 

It was one of those wide, old-fashioned chimneys 
which admitted the passage of a man. Mulvany, 
as being unincumbered with irons, mounted first, 
and his friend followed close. With difficulty they 
crept up, torn by the irregular building of its wall, 
and half smothered by soot and dirt ; but at length 
they arrived at the summit, and, as they anticipated, 
no bars opposed their passage. They emerged 
carefully. The next step was indeed one of dan- 
ger. Neither knew the construction of the roof — 
it was parapeted they were sure, but to what ex- 
tent they could not even conjecture. The intense 
darkness prohibited them from guessing how far 
they had to drop, or whether the part of the roof 
on which they had to fall was sloping or not. K 
they fell off the roof, death was inevitable, the 
house being at least sixty feet high. Determina- 
tion, however, was necessary, and that speedily. 
" I shall try it," said O'ReiUy, " I may as weU be 
dashed to pieces as hanged. I shall drop, and by 
my success you may decide as to your own con- 
duct." Before his friend could reply, the thing 
was done. Letting himself down his whole length, 
he dropped. The roof sloped as they had dreaded, 
and down he rolled, but fortunately the parapet was 
of sufficient height to protect him. He fell inside, 
repelled with great force, and thereby, as Homer 
would have said, escaped black death. 

Mulvany listened to his fall, and halloed as loud 
as he dared, to inquire if he were safe. 

" Yes," was the reply, " the parapet is high 
enough; but take care of the slantmg roof." 

He immediately made the attempt, and succeeded 
better than O'Reilly. He came on the ridge-tiles, 
and carefrdly crept down to the parapet, where he 
joined his companion. 

Their course was now comparatively clear. They 
would find little difficulty in passing to the roof of 
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the neighbouring house, to which they therefore 
moved carefully along. An accident nearly disco- 
yered them. As they groped by the parapet, 
O'Reilly's hand shook down a loose stone, and it 
came thundering to the ground, just at the feet of 
two sentries parading below. 

" Who goes there ?" said one. 

" One," replied the other, " who will not answer 
you. It is the wind, you fooL" 

«ril fire," said the first, "if 
Somebody is giving us the slip." 

'* Fire, if you like," said the other, " and make an 
ass of yourself, which is needless, as you are one 
already. You would make a pretty sentinel, if you 
were to fire at every blast of wind that sings by 
your ear." 

The first sentry growled, but was persuaded, and 
continued his march up and down without further 
argument. The fu^tives above had no other in- 
terruption. They entered the next house by a 
skylight, and proceeded hastily down stairs. The 
inmates were asleep, and they rained the yard un- 
disturbed. Their knowledge of the localities of the 
city, informed them that the back of this house 
looked over the hill-side, where the steep, sloping 
gradually, was accessible, if somewhat aangerous. 
A small quay was be\ow, at which a ferryman 
plied his poor trade. This, therefore, was theur 
line of escape. The wall was easily scaled, and 
they fearlessly jumped on the ground below. Half- 
staggering, half-rolling, they came to the bottom, 
and immediately found the boat. They tore it 
from its moorings, — ^it was no time to discuss ques- 
tions of property, — and, seizing tHe oars, rowed 
rapidly down the river. About three miles rowing 
brought them to a house where they could venture 
to ask admittance; and, as the day had dawned 
for some time, though still it was very dark and 
overcast with clouds, they knocked, and were an- 
swered from the window above by the owner him- 
self. Gloomy as the light was, they made them- 
selves known at once by communicating the word 
which marked them as initiated. He hastened to 
admit them, astonished at their escape. They 
turned the boat to the mercy of the current, and 
entered. He protected them till night set in again, 
and they then, venturing on the river, made their 
way to the harbour, where an American vessel, 
bound for Lisbon, took them on board, and secreted 
them till out of the jurisdiction of England. 

The next day, when the escape was discovered, 
the astonishment of all parties may be conceived. 
The sheriff had seen the prisoner at two in the 
morning safely chained. The sentries had not been 
alarmed. It was evident that the chains had been 
filed, but how or by whom, it was impossible to 
guess. The ferryman attributed the loss of his boat 
to the violence of the storm ; and, as it was found 
adrift about seven miles lower down, he never 
doubted that he was right in his conjecture. Sus- 
picion fell on various individuals; but the mystery 
was never cleared up, until by the fugitives them- 
selves in letters to their friends at home. Mulvany 



never told how he had got into the prison, and no- 
body was more perplexed how to account for it than 
theworthy bailiff himself, who had admitted him, and 
he, you may be sure, kept the secret till his death. 

What became of them ? 

They got to Lisbon, whence Mulvany went to 
America, rose to some eminence there in the law, 
but was shot in a duel ; I forget for what. 

And the other ? 

His fate was more singular. It is odd enough, 
that three years ago I had told this story of the 
escape of these men to a Roman Catholic priest, who 
had returned from Portugal to his native country. 
" I can finish the story for you," said he, " O'Reilly's 
narrow escape had not taught him caution.* When 
the French advanced on Portugal in 1808, he was 
living in the frontier town of Elvas, and he had the 
temerity to enter into a correspondence with them. 
It was intercepted. The populace rose in rage against 
him, and dragged him out of his house. I stood by 
him, and endeavoured to mitigate their anger, but 
in vain : I almost implicated myself in his fiEite. 
They, after cuffing and kicking hun most unmerci- 
fully, cut him literally in pieces with their knives, 
and I was spattered all over by his blood. They 
kicked his mangled remains through the town, and 
flung them iato the river. Such was the end of 
O'Reilly." 

The cottage never was ag^n inhabited. It gra- 
dually became out of repair, and is now in the con- 
dition in which you see it. 

T\\Q hare may kittle on its hcarth-stane. 

And there never will be a lord of that mansion again. 



TRANQUILLITY. 

He only lives most happUy 
That's ft^e and far from majesty; 
Can live content, although unknown : 
He fearing none ; none fearing him } 

Meddling with nothing but his own, 
WhUe gazing eyes at crowns grew dim. 
Thomas Krn.— From EnghruTs Parnassus^ 1600. 



IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Heaven waxeth old ; and all the spheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their swift motion stay; 

And time itself shall cease in time to move ; 
Only the soul survives, and lives for aye. 
John Da vies. — From England » Panuunu, 1600. 



STILLNESS. 

As then no wind at all there blew, 
No swelling cloud accloyd the air. 
The sky, like grass of watched hue, 
Reflected Phcebus' golden hair : 
The garnished trees no pend^it stirr'd. 
Nor voice was heard of any bird. 
Mat. RovnoN.— /Vom England's Parnassus, 160 



I 



VIRTUE. 
Virtue dies not; her tomb we need not raise ; 
Let them trust tombs, which have outlived their praise. 
Thomas 3JJnASD,^Frm England's Parnassus, 1600 . 



ABON OASSIM'S PANTOUFLES. 
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ABON CASSnrS PANTOUFLES. 

AN ORIEHTAL TALE: 

There dwelt in Bagdad an old merchant named 
Abon Cassim, noted for his avarice ; although he 
was very rich his clothes were nothing but patches 
and raffs, his turban of the coarsest cloth, and so 
dirtj, that it was difficult to discover the coloiu: ; 
but of all lus attire, his pantoufles or sHppers were 
most conspicuous : the soles were covered with 
large nails, and the upper leathers were an assem- 
blage of botches. The famous ship of Argos had 
not so many pieces in it, and since they had been 
made, which was about ten years, the most skilful 
cobblers of Bagdad had exhausted their skill to 
keep them together : they were become so heavy 
that they had passed into a proverb, and when 
any one wanted to express a thing as remarkably 
clumsy, Abon Cassim's slippers were always the 
object of comparison. 

One day, as the merchant was walking in the 
bazaar, an oflfer was made him of a large quantity 
of crystal, of which he became the advantageous 
purchaser. Hearing some days after that a per- 
fumer, whose affairs were in a ruinous state, nad 
some excellent rose-water to sell, which was his last 
resource, he instantly took advantage of the poor 
man's necessity, and bought the rose-water for half 
its value. The bargain put him in good humour ; 
but, instead of giving an entertainment to lus 
neighbours, according to the custom of the east, 
when a fortunate purchase is made, he found it 
more convenient to go to the public baths, where 
he had not been for a long time. As he was un- 
dressing, a person whom he took to be his friend 
(for the covetous have rarely any real friends), 
told him his slippers were the ridicule of the whole 
city, and that ne ought to buy a new pair. " I 
have thought of it a long time," replied Cassim, 
** but they are not yet so bad but tnat they may 
last a little longer." During the conversation he 
had undressed, and had retired to the bath. While he 
was bathing, the Cadi of Bagdad came likewise to 
bathe. Cassim coming out before the judge, en- 
tered first into the dressing-room, and having put 
on his clothes, sought in vain for his slippers, in 
the place of which he discovered a new pair. The 
avaricious merchant, persuaded that the person, 
who had just rebuked nim about his old slippers , 
had made him a present of a new pair, put them 
on without hesitation, and quitted the place, over- 
joyed at the thought of being saved the expense 
of a purchase. 

When the cadi issued from the bath, his slaves 
looked about for his slippers, instead of which they 
could only find a vile old pair, which were instantly 
recognised as Cassim^s. The cadi's officers went 
directly in quest of the suspected thief, and finding 
him with the slippers on his feet, took him to prison, 
where he was forced to compromise the matter 
by the payment of a considerable sum of money. 
On ni5 return home, the afflicted Cassim for 



reaj ipite threw the tlippert into the Tigris whioh 
ran under his window. Some days after, a fisher* 
man pulling up his net, found it heavier than 
usual, which was owing to the weight of the slip- 
pers, the nails of which had caught hold of the net 
and broken several of the meshes. The poor fisher- 
man, enraged at Cassim and his slippers, tlirew 
them in at the window of the merchant's house^ 
and with such force that the crystal vases, which 
decorated the cornice and mantel-piece, were 
overset by one of the slippers, and the other, 
striking tne vase which contained the rose-water, 
the whole were dashed to fragments. 

Figure to yourself the agonies of Cassim on behold- 
ing this scene of devastation. '^ Accursed slippers!" 
he exclaimed, tearing his beard, — " you shall not 
do me further mischief." So saying, he seized a 
spade, repaired to his g^arden, and dug a hole to 
bury them. One of his neighbours who had long 
owed him an ill office^ ran to the governor of the 
city, and acquainted him that Cassim had just 
dug up a hidden treasure in his garden. This was 
sufficient to excite the cupidity of the governor^ 
and the miser in vain declared that he had not 
found any gold, but was only burying his unlucky 
slippers. The governor had made sure of money, 
and the unfortunate Cassim could not obtain ma 
liberty till he had made a handsome present. 

The distracted old man now gave his sHppers 
most heartily to the devil, and threw them into an 
aqueduct at a great distance from the city, im- 
agining that he should hear no more of them, but 
the devil who had not done playing tricks with 
him, directed them to the conduit of the aqueduct, 
by which means they interrupted the current of 
the waters, and caused an inundation in the adjoin- 
ing gardens. The owners on discovering the 
cause, took the slippers to the cadi, and demanded 
satisfaction for the damages they had occasioned. 
The unhappy Cassim was once more committed to 
prison, and condemned to pay a fine of a much larger 
amount than the two former, after which, the 
cadi, who would by no means retain his property, 
restored to him his choice pantoufies. Cassim, 
that he might be delivered from further harm, was 
determined to bum them, but as they had imbibed 
a great quantity of water, he placed them on the 
terrace on the top of his house to dry in the sun. 
But fortune, or rather misfortune, had not yet ex- 
hausted her quiver against the unlucky man, and 
now dealt him a more cruel stroke than all the 
rest. A young dog in the next house, perceiving 
the slippers, crept from his master's terrace to 
Cassim's, and seizing one of them in his mouth, 
played his gambols with it, till he at last let it fall 
over the parapet, and unhappily it lighted on a 
woman with child who was passing in the street 
before Cassim's door. Fear, added to the violence 
of the blow, made the woman miscarry : her 
husband carried his complaint to the cadi, and 
Cassim was condemned to make him a recompence 
apportioned to the injury done to the wife. 

Upon this fresh mijsfbrtune he ran home^ and 
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taking his slippers in his hand, once more repaired 
to the cadi. " Behold !" said he, " my lom, the 
£Bial instruments of my sufferings. These ac- 
cursed slippers have reduced me to poverty ; deign, 
therefore, to publish a decree that I may not be 
made answerable for the ills which doubtless they 
will yet occasion." The cadi could not refuse 
this reasonable petition, and Cassim, af^r paying 
a large sum for the decree, at length by dear 
bought experience, learned the fatal effects of 



avarice. 



COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

There lived in a country not a thousand miles 
from Edinburgh, a decent farmer, who, by patient 
industry and frugality, and without being avari- 
cious, had made himself easy in circumstances. He 
enjoyed life without being profuse; for he tempered 
his enjoyments with moderation. At the age of 
sixty, he still retained the bloom of health on his 
cheek. He lived tUl that age a bachelor ; but his 
household affairs were regulated by a young woman, 
whose attentive zeal for her master's interest made 
it easy for him to eujoy his home without a wife. 
She was only in the character of his humble ser- 
vant, but she was virtuous and prudent. Betty al- 
jjotted the tasks to the servants in the house, per- 
formed the labour within doors, during harvest, 
when all the others were engaged. She saw every 
thing kept in order, and regulated all with strict 
regard to economy and cleanliness. She had the 
singular good fortune to be at once beloved by her 
fellow-servants, as well as respected and trusted by 
her master. Her master even consulted her in 
matters where he knew she could give advice, and 
found it often his interest to do so. But her mo- 
desty was such, that she never tendered her advices 
gratuitously. Prudence regulated all her acdons, 
and she kept the most respectful distance from her 
master. She paid all attention to his wants and 
wishes ; nor could a wife or daughter have been 
more attentive. When he happened to be from 
home, it was her province to wait upon him when 
he returned, provide his refreshment, and admi- 
nister to all his wants. Then she reported to him 
the occurrences of the day, and the work which had 
been done. It did not escape her master's observa- 
tion, however, that, though she was anxious to re- 
late the truth, she still strove to extenuate and hide 
the faults of those who had committed misdemeanors. 
Her whole conduct was such, that, for the period of 
fifteen years, the breath of slander dared not to 
hazard a whisper against her. 

It happened, however, that a certain maiden 
lady in the neighbourhood had cast an eye upon 
the farmer. She was the niece of a bachelor mi- 
nister, and lived at the manse in the character of 
housekeeper. But, with all opportunity to become 
a competitor w^ith Betty, she could never gain her 
character. Those people who want personal at- 
tractions take strange means of paying court, and 
endeavouring to open the way for themselves. What 



they cannot effect by treaty, they endeavour to do 
by sapping. Scandal is their magazine, by which 
they attempt to clear their way from all obstruc- 
tions. This maiden lady made some sinister re- 
marks, in such a way, and in such a place, as were 
sure to reach the farmer's ear. The farmer was 
nearly as much interested for the character of his 
servant as he was for his own, and so soon as he 
discovered the authoress, made her a suitable re- 
turn. But he made ample amends to Betty for the 
injury she had suffered, and, at the same time, re- 
warded her for her services, by talving lier for his 
wife. By this event, the lady, whose intentions 
had been well understood, and who had thought of 
aggrandizing herself at the expense and ruin of 
poor Betty, found that she had contributed the very 
means to advance her to the realization of a for- 
tune she had never hoped for. May all inter- 
meddlers of the same cast have the same punislv- 
ment : they are pests to society. 

Betty's success had created some speculation in 
the country. Though every one agreed that Betty 
deserved her fortune, it was often wondered how 
such a modest, unassuming girl, had softened the 
heart of the bachelor, who, it was thought, was 
rather flinty in regard to the fair sex. Betty had 
an acquaintance, who was situated in nearly the 
same circumstances as herself, in bemg at the head 
of a bachelor farmer's house ; but it would appear 
that she had formed a design of conquering her 
master. If Betty used artifice, however, it was 
without design. But her neighbour coidd not, it 
would appear, believe that she had brought the 
matter to a bearing without some stratagem ; and 
she wished Betty to tell her how she had gone 
about " courting the old man." There was, withal, 
so much native simplicity about Betty, and the 
manner of relating her own courtship and marriage 
is so like herself, that it would lose its naivete un- 
less told in her own homely Scotch way. Betty, 
into all, had a lisp in her speech, that is, a defect in 
speech, by which the s is always pronounced as th, 
which added a still deeper shade of simplicity to her 
manner ; but it would be trifling to suit the ortho- 
graphy to that common defect. The reader can 
easily suppose that he hears Betty lisping, while 
she IS relating her story to her attentive friend. 

" Weel, Betty," says her acquaintance, " come, 
gi'e me a sketch, an' tell me a' about it ; for I may 
na'e a chance mysel'. Wje5 dinna ken what's afore 
us. We're no the waur o' ha'ein' somebody to tell 
us the road, whan we dinna ken a' the cruiks and 
thraws in*t." " Deed," says Betty, ** there was 
little about it ava. Our maister was awa' at the 
fair ae day seUing the lambs, and it was gey late 
afore he cam' hame. Our maister verra seldom 
steys late, for he's a douce man as can be. Weel, 
ye see, he was mair herty than I had seen him for a 
lang time ; but I opine he had a gude merket for 
his lambs, and ther's room for excuse whan ane drives 
a gude bergen. Indeed, to tell even on truth, he 
had rather better than a wee drap in his e'e. It was 
my usual to sit up till he cam' hame, when he was 
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awa. Wfaen he cam' in and gaed up stairs, he fand 
his sipper ready for him. * Betty,* says he, very 
saft-like. ' Sir,' says I. * Betty,' says he, * what 
has been garni on the day — a s right, I houp ?' 

* Ouy, sir,' says I. * Very weel, very weel,' says 
he, in liis ain canny way. He ga'e me a clap on 
the shouther, and said I was a gude lassie. When 
I had telt him a* that had been dune throus' the day, 
just as I aye did, he ga'e me another clap on the 
shouther, and said he was a fortunate man to ha*e 
sic a carefii* person about the house. I never had 
heard him say as muckle to my face before, tho' he 
aftcn said mair ahint my back. I really thocht he 
was fey. Oiu* maister, when he had gotten his 
sipper finished, began to be verra joky ways, and 
said that I was baith a gude and a bonny lassie. 
I kent that folks ama' themsels whan in drink, 
and they say rather mair than they wad do if they 
were sober. Sae I cam* awa' doon into the kitchen. 

'* Twa or three days after that, our maister cam* 
into the kitchen — * Betty,' says he. * Sir,* says I. 

* Betty,' says he, * come up stairs ; I want to speak 
t'ye,' says he. * Verra weel, sir,' says I. Sae I 
went up stairs after him, thinking a* the road that 
he was gaun to tell me something about the feeding 
o' the swine, or killing the heefer, or something 
like that. But whan he telt me to sit doun, I saw 
there was something serious, for he never bad me 
sit doun afore but ance, and that was whan he was 
g^un to Glasgow fair. * Betty,* says he, * ye ha'e 
been lang a servant to me,' says he, ' and a gude 
and honest servant. Since ye're sae gude a ser- 
vant, I aften think ye'll make a better wife. Ha'e 
ye ony objection to be a wife, Betty ?' says he. * I 
dinna ken, sir,' says I. * A body canna just say 
hou they like a bargain till they see the article.' 

* Weel, Betty,' says he, * ye 're verra right there 
again. I ha e had ye for a servant these fifteen 
years, and I never knew that I could find fau*t wi' 
ye for onything. Ye*re carefu', honest, an' attentif, 

an' . * O, sir,' says I, ' ye always paid me 

for't, and it was only my duty.* * Weel, weel,' says 
he, * Betty, that's true ; but then I mean to mak* 
amens t'ye for the evil speculation that Tibby 
Langtongue raised about you and me, and forby, 
the warld are taking the same liberty : sae, to stop 
a' their mouths, you and I sail be married.* •' Verra 
weel, sir,' says I ; for what could I say ? 

" Our maister looks into the kitchen another day, 
an' says, * Betty,' says he. * Sir,* says I. * Betty,* 
says he, * I am gaun to gi'e in our names to be cried 
in the kirk, this and next Sabbath.' * Verra weel, 
sir,' says I. 

"About eight days after this, om* maister says to 
me, * Betty,* says he. * Sir,' says I. * I tblnk,' 
says he, * we will hae the marriage put owre neist 
Friday, if ye ha'e nae objection.' * Verra weel, sir,' 
gays I. * And yell tak' the grey yad, and gang to 
the toun on Monday, an' get your bits o' wedding 
braws. I ha'e spoken to Mr. Cheap, the draper, 
and ye can tak* aff onything ye want, an' please 
yoursell, for I canna get awa that day.' ^ Verra 
weel, sir/ say's I. 



" Sae I gaed awa to the toun on Monday, an* 
bought some wee bits o' things ; but I had plenty 
o* claes, and I cou*dna think o' being 'stravagant. 
I took them to the manty-maker, to get made, and 
they were sent hame on Thursday. 

** On Thursday night, our maister says to me, 

* Betty,' says he. * Sir,* says I. * To-morrow is our 
wedding- day,' says he, * an' ye maun see that a' 
things are prepared for the denner,' says he, * an' 
see every thing dune yoursel,* says he, * for I expect 
some company, an' I wad like to see every thing 
feat and tiddy in your ain way,' says he. * Very 
weel, sir,' says I. 

" I had never ta'en a serious thought about the 
matter till now ; and I began to consider that I 
must exert mysel to please my maister and the com- 
pany. Sae I got every thing in readiness, and got 
every thing clean — I cou'dna think ought was dune 
right except my ain hand was in't. 

" On Friday morning, our maister says to me, 

* Betty,' says he. * Sir,' says I. * Go away and get 
yoursel' dressed,' says he, * for the company will 
soon be here, and ye maun be decent. An' ye maun 
stay in the room up stairs,' says he, ' till ye're sent 
for,' says he. * Verra weel, su*,' says I. But there 
was sic a great deal to do, and sae many g^nd 
dishes to prepare for the dinner to the company, 
that I could not get awa', and the liail folk were 
come afore I got myself dressed. 

" Our maister cam' doun stairs, and telt me to 
go up that instant and dres mysel, for the minister 
was just comin doun the loan. Sae I was obliged 
to leave every thing to the rest of the servants, an* 
gang up stairs, an* pit on my claes. 

" When I was wanted, Mr. Brown o' the Haas- 
lybrae cam' and took me into the room among a' 
the gran' folk, an* the minister. I was maist like 
to fent ; for I never saw sae mony gran* folk to- 
gether a' my bom days afore, an* I didna ken whar 
to look. At last, our maister took me by the ban', 
an' I was greatly relieved. The minister said a 
great deal to us — but I canna mind it a' — and then 
ne>said aprayer. After this, I thought I should 
ha*e been worried wi' folk kissing me, — mony a 
yin shook hands wi* me I had never seen afore, and 
wished me much joy. 

" After the ceremony was o'er, I slipped awa* 
doun into the kitchen again amang the rest o* thee 
servants to see if the dinner was a' right. But in 
a wee time our maister cam' into the kitchen, an' 
says, * Betty,' says he. * Sir,' says I. * Betty,' 
says he, * ye must consider that ye're no longer my 
servant, but my wife,* says he ; * and therefore ye 
must come up stairs and sit amangst the rest of the 
company,* says he. * Verra weel, sir,' says I. Sae 
what could I do, but gang up stairs to me rest of 
the company, an' sit doun among them ? I sat there 
in a comer, as weel out o* sight as I could, for they 
were a' speaking to me or looking at me, an' I didna 
ken how to behave amang sic braw company, or 
how to answer them. I sat there till it was gey 
late, and our maister made me drink the company*! 
healths^ and they gaed a' away. 
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" When the company were a' gaen awa', I went 
doun to the kitchen, and saw that every thing was 
right ; and af^r I put a candle into my maister's 
bedroom, I took another, and gaed away up to my 
tin wee room in the garret. Just whan I was cast- 
ing aff my shunC; I hears omr maister first gang into 
his ain room, and then come straight awa* up to- 
wards mine. I think I can hear him yet, for it was 
ticcan cxtraord'nar thing, and I never saw him there 
afore; and every stamp o* his feet gaed thunt, 
thunt to my very hert. He stood at the cheek o' 
the door, and said, veiy saftly, * Betty,' says he. 

* Sir,* says I — * But wnat brought ye here, sir,' 
says L * Naething,' says he. * Verra weel, nae- 
thmg he it, sir,* says I. * But,' says he, * remember 
that ye're no longer my servant, but my wife,' says 
he. Verra weel, sir, says I; * I will remember 
that.' ' And ye must come down st^s,' says he. 

* Verra weel, sir,' says I ; for what could I do? I 
had always obeyed my maister before, and it was 
nae time to disobey him now. 

" Sae, Jean, that was a' that was about my court- 
ship or marriage." 



NOTE UPON CHARLES LAMB'S STORY 
OF " BARBARA S ." 

It may not be uninteresting to the readers o^ 
the Story-Teller, to give a few particulars 
concerning the real heroine of the story of 

" Barbara S ," inserted in our last number. 

The person indicated under the fictitious name 

of Barbara S , was the celebrated Mrs. Ann 

Crawford, one of the most distinguished actresses 
of her day, and the anecdote related of her by 
Lamb is a fiict wliich was long current in the 
gossiping circles of Bath. 

Mrs. Crawford was bom in Bath. Her 
maiden name was Street. A passion for the 
stage seems to have taken such strong possession 
of, ner mind that she embraced it in opposition 
to the entreaties of her friends and relations. 
Her mother looked upon the profession with 
fluch contempt, that she left ner daughter a 
weekly stipend, on the strict condition that she 
was to renounce the stage; fortunately, how- 
ever, for the enthusiastic actress, the relation in 
whose favour the reversion, in case of forfeiture, 
was willed, had the generosity to waive his 
claim, so that she enjoyed the pension and her 
laurels together. 

Her success was equally great in tragedy and 
comedy. Cooke speaks of her ** Desdemona'* as 
leaving all competitors far behind, and describes 
her "Euphrasia" as the most perfect he had 
ever seen. Her "AJicia" was, also, a grand 
piece of acting ; but it was in ** Lady Randolph" 
she achieved her highest excellence. This part 
was originally consigned to Mrs. Woffington, 
who was wholly unsuited to it; and it remaned 
for Mis. Crawford to bring it into that popa- 



larity which it Bubfiequently held for many 
years. In the opinion of some contemporary 
critics, she was greater even than Mrs. Siddons 
in this character. Her manner of delivering, 
"Was he alive?" is said to have been equal to 
the noblest eflTorts of histrionic ability. Mr. 
Simons in a party at Bath imitated her so per- 
fectly in the scene with "Old Norval," that 
Mrs. Piozzi, who was present, said to him, "Do 
not do that before Mrs. Siddons — she would not 
be pleased." 

The list of her principal characters shows that 
her powers were as versatile as they were bril- 
liant. She ran through the whole round of such 
parts as these — " Cfdista," " Belvidera," ** Con- 
stance," " Lady Townly, " Mrs. Sullen," the 
" Lish Widow" (one of her most popular perfor- 
mances), " Cordelia,*' " Millamant," " Juliet," 
" Angelica," " Polly Peachura," " Patty" (in 
the "Maid of the Mill"), " Lady Macbeth," 
" Perdita,*' " Beatrice," " Cleopatra," &c.— in 
short, there were scarcely a Ime of parts, to 
speak technically, she did not essay, and in 
which she did not excel. Her own predilection 
lay on the sunny side of the drama. She used 
to say, that she played tragedy to please the 
town, and comedy to please herself; and it is 
mentioned of her, as characteristic of the ele- 
vated aim of her genius, that she was not very 
anxious to cultivate individual patronage, rely- 
ing solely on the support of the public, which 
no private interest could propitiate, and which 
true desert was always sure to obtain. 

In person Mrs. Crawford was slightly above 
the middle size, of a graceful carriage, and 
sprightly air, with a remarkably fair complexion, 
and a profusion of rich auburn hair. Her fea- 
tures were regular and expressive, and her figure 
was well proportioned. She was married three 
times; first to Dancer, then to Barry, and lastly 
to Crawford. Her third marriage was injurious 
to her both on and oft the stage. Crawford 
was much younger than herself, but she sur- 
vived him. He was a dissolute spendthrift, and 
on one occasion her wardrobe was seized upon 
by an innkeeper in Wales to satisfy a debt he 
had contracted. After she had retired from the 
stage, the manager of Covent Grarden tempted 
her to return by very liberal offers. It was 
against her own wishes, but she jdelded to the 
earnest entreaties of her friends. The event 
proved the correctness of her judgment. Her 
reappearance was a total failure, and after a 
few vain trials, she abandoned the stage for 
ever. 

Her last season was at Covent Garden, 1 TOT- 
OS. She died on the 29th of November, 1801, 
and was buried dose to Barry in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

When Catherine 11. attempted to collect 
materials for a geographical and statistical ac- 
count of the Russian empire, it was discovered 
that the majority of the clergy, through whom 
alone the necessary returns could be procured, 
were unable to read or write ! That was only 
between seventy and eighty years ago. The 
mighty strides Kussia has made since that time 
as a poUtical power — ^her pecuUar position on 
the confines of civiUzation, overawing countless 
barbarous races on the one hand, and trans- 
mittxng her influence into all the courts of 
Europe on the other, through the subtlest ma- 
chinery of diplomacy the world has ever wit- 
nessed — the vastness of her possessions, embrac- 
ing almost all the languages and rehgions of the 
earth — and the extraordinary singleness of pur- 
pose with which she has cherished the tradition 
of her Eastern poUcy , amidst all the fluctuations 
of her progress, her dynastic revolutions, wars, 
intrigues, and a^iassinations, a tradition which 
aims at the recovery of the ancient Byzantium, 
the ntietropolis of the Greek church, as essential 
to the complete integrity of her imperial rule, 
and which is even suspected of contemplating 
remoter schemes of aggrandizement beyond the 
Indus, — all these facts exhibit the marvellous 
spectacle of an enormous empire, rising up sud- 
cfenly out of scattered masses of ignorance and 
superstition, concentrating itself into a clear, 
firm, and compact system of despotism, within 
the average compass of a man's Ufe, and taking 
rank at once amongst the solid governments of 
the world, without the aid of a press; or the 
purifying and strengthening grace of a national 
literature.* Such a gigantic creation, resembling 
in the rapidity of its erection one of the ice 
palaces that started into form on the famous 
progress of the empress, demanded a combina- 
tion of naked circumstances, which, happly for 
mankind, occurred but once, and which, it is no 
very great presumption to assert, can never 
occur again. 

That a powerful empire should have thus 
sprung up armed at all points, is in itself 
amaadug enough ; but the avatar of its Uterature 
is still more astoimding. Any thing is possible 
in the way of sudden achievements where 
brute force and mere numerical strength are in 
the ascendant We can understand how thrones 



* A met*— 4hat is to say, the machine so called— existed 
in Russia many centuries ago, although it is needless to 
add, that it possessed no power whatever as an agent of 
ciTiUaalaoii. Printing was introduced into Russia in the 
sizteenth oeatury. The earliest specimen extant is a 
SkTonic Psalter, printed at Kief in 1551. 
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can be piled up or plucked down in a night, and 
the whole relations of society recast, by direct 
influences of that kind acting on uninstructed 
multitudes; but it is difficult to comprehend 
how any thing approximating towaros a na- 
tional hterature can be accomplished by any 
other process than that of the gradual cidtiva- 
tion of the public taste, preparing the soil to 
receive and fructify the sceas of knowledge. 
Yet it is quite true that the literature of Russia 
grew up even more rapidly than the empire it- 
self, that its history presents scarcely any per- 
ceptible period of adolescence, and that from 
the first moment when an author — so to speak 
— appeared in Russia, to the present hour, 
authors in every department of leaminff and 
fancy have accumulated in a ratio which leaves 
" panting" calculation to ** toil after them in 
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The state of society in Russia may help in 
some measure to account for this otherwise 
totally inexplicable fact. In that Titanic empire, 
embracing a population, or populations, of fifty 
or sixty millions of human beings, the great 
bulk of the people are still as ignorant as they 
were in the days of the Ruriks and Olegs. 
The whiskered God of the Slavi is still scrawl- 
ed in uncouth outlines on the cabin-walls of the 
mass of the serfs. The civilizing influences of 
education have not yet descended below the 
upper crust of nobiUty — all beneath is still mpro- 
found darkness and hopeless inactivity. There 
arc but two classes of people in the whole 
empire — ^the nobiUty and the slaves. There 
is no middle class, no wise cement to consolidate 
the social fabric, no intelligent popular body to 
enlarge the means of security and happiness, 
to originate and difiuse public opinion, to gua- 
rantee the safety of useful institutions, or pro- 
tect the progress of pubhc instruction. In this 
condition of things, literature becomes the ex- 
clusive possession of the one privileged order, 
and is exposed to none of those difficulties and 
incidental repulses which in free states are so 
often foimd to arise from open discussion, from 
the eagerness of inquiry, and the promul^tion 
of wild theories and crude speculations. Being 
in some sort a species of imperial preserve, no- 
body is allowed to enter it except with a licence, 
and under conditions wliich prescribe the mode 
and limit the enjoyment of the sport. But this 
is not all. The majority of the Russian youth 
are educated abroad. In the year 1841, the 
number of students placed at the native uni- 
versities did not exceed two thousand three 
himdred. They are generally sent out for a 
certain term to Germany and France; and 
thus, taking advantage of foreign ilIuminati(Hi, 
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they are carefully trained for the various ser- 
vices to which they are ultimately destined at 
home. Their facility as linguists is notorious; 
and they are indebted to that talent, and to the 
unsparing zeal with which it is cultivated, for 
the admitted superiority of their diplomatic es- 
tablishments, and for the rapidity with which 
they have created, or appropriated, out of other 
literatures, a literature of tneir own. By this 
ingenious preparatory system they are enabled 
to carry back into their own coimtry, the ma- 
tured philosophy, the arts, and civilization of 
Europe ; not, however, for the purpose of im- 

E roving the condition of the people at large, 
ut of strengthening their own class and em- 
powering it, by its increased intellectual vitality, 
to throw the miserable masses still further back. 
Thus it is that we find in Russia a luxurious 
and accomplished nobility contrasted with the 
most barbarous population on the face of the 
earth. And thus it is that its literature, in- 
stead of being a work of time, is little better 
than a wholesale importation. It may be said 
to have been introduced ready-made ; for, 
whatever credit for industry may be due to the 
poets and historians, he would be a very un- 
faithful appraiser who should give them equal 
credit for originality. 

The literary history of Russia is almost wholly 
comprised within the space of the last eighty 
years. Within that term something like a press 
has risen into existence ; but it is only within 
about twenty or thirty years that any thing re- 
sembling authorship on a large scale, or as a re- 
cognised continuous product of the national mind 
has become developed. Oral ti*aditions may be 
traced in Russia, as they can in all other coun- 
tries. Even the desolate range of the Caucasus, 
the trackless Oural, and the dismal steppes of 
Tartary, have their wild songs and miraculous 
legends, handed down from one generation to 
another. But such traditions belong only to 
those states of existence which precede the arts 
of civilization, and indicate nothing more than 
the poetical yearnings common to all the pri- 
mitive stages of savage Ufe. The earliest gleam 
of actual embodied literature cannot be dated 
farther back than the first quarter of the last 
century. Of course we exclude from consi- 
deration altogether the Chronicles of the Slavi, 
which cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
historical reliques, curious in their way, but ex- 
ercising no influence upon the language or 
the culture of the people. 

Lomonosov, the founder of Russian poetry, 
was born in 1711. He wrote a fantastical auto- 
biography, which he opens like a romance, with 
a procession of carts kden with fish wending 



their way to the city of Moscow. It was one 
of his earliest recollections. He was the son of 
a fisherman, and seems to have caught his first 
inspiration from the waste of waters over which 
he sailed and dreamed in his boyhood. But he 
was indebted to a German university for the 
best part of his education. His collected works 
amount to sixteen volumes, embracing a great ' 
diversity of subjects, the physical sciences, 
rhetoric, poetry, and language. His principal 
merit was that of a pioneer. He showed that the 
Russ was capable of adaptation to the varyinff 
necessities of versification ; and although he did 
not do much towards fixing the language, he 
may be said to have prepared it for the gradual 
ameliorations which it afterwards received from 
such writers as Karamsln, Bogdanovich, Kostrov, 
Krilov, and others. A catalogue of the principal 
Russian authors who succeeded Lomonsov might 
easily be formed ; but it would scarcely answer 
any better purpose than that of perplexing the 
reader with an array of strange unpronounceable 
names. 

Karamsln, the court historian, was the greatest 
of them all. His fame is European, and he stands 
out in bold relief from the whole pack of poets, 
chroniclers, and novelists, whose names ml the 
catalogues of the booksellers. He was bom in 
1765, and was educated at the only place in 
Russia which at that period afforded the means 
of an extensive system of instruction — the uni- 
versity of Moscow. His Russian history is well 
kno^vn, and his travels through central Europe 
have been translated into English. He esta- 
blished a Moscow journal, contributed largely 
to the newspapers, and produced a variety of 
works in several departments of literature. Ka- 
ramsln died in 1796. 

At the present moment, the press of Russia 
teems with all sorts of compositions, from the 
most elaborate histories to the tiniest novels. 
Criticism and biography alone are very slightly 
cultivated, for this obvious reason, that they 
belong to a more advanced stage of intellectual 
progress. But there is an abundant supply of 
historical romances ii;i three volumes, serious 
and humorous dramas, fugitive tales and essays, 
philosophical treatises of all sorts and sizes,^ 
newspapers with their feuilletons, or literary 
subdivisions, and periodicals somewhat tStet 
the manner of our magazines, filled with mis- 
cellaneous contributions, of which the Sovre* 
mennik, Literatumii Zhumal (the Contempo- 
rary, Literary Journal), published quarterly, at 
St. Petersburg, maybe mentioned as an instance.. 
Translations from all the modem languages 
abound, and there is scarcely any novelty of a 
safe kind originated out of Russia that is not: 
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imitated at St. Petersburg with all possible 
despatch, as far as means and opportunities 
permit. 

The statistics of the publishing establishments 
exhibit a constant increase from year to year. 
In the year 1836 — the latest return we happen 
to have at hand — there were published no less 
than 674 *' original" works ana 124 translations. 
This was a considerable advance upon 1835. 
There were then in existence 46 periodicals; 
and we find that, in spite of the reluctance of 
the government to license such publications, 
there were in three years afterwards, that is to 
say in 1839, no less than 154 periodicals. The 
" Gazette" of St. Petersburg, which may be 
considered the first journal m the empire, en- 
joyed at that time a daily circulation of 6000 
copies. In addition to this flood of native and 
translated works, there were imported into 
Russia in 1836, as many as 350,000 foreign 
books : an ominous importation, considering the 
jealousy of the custom-house regulations in 
such matters. 

Yet, for all this, the literature of Russia is 
not thoroughly national in spirit. It is, for the 
most part, a reflex of the fashionable schools of 
Germany and France. It does not depict the 
surroimoing aspects of Russian society, but 
draws at second-hand the well-known featiu^es 
of European Ufe labelled with Russian names. 
It is false and superficial, and imitates afar oflT 
only the excesses and vices of its originals. It 
deals largely in chimeras and abstractions, is full 
of platitudes and vague generalities, substitutes 
sentiment for passion, and is rarely inspired with 
real hving interest. We speak here of tales 
and novels, and of all those classes of works 
which include in any form the portraiture of 
hiunan natiu-e. The Russian authors who be- 
long to this category seem, with few excep- 
tions, to have acquired their art not from the 
study of men, but from an industrious applica- 
tion to books. They get all their notions, as 
well as most of their plots, filtered through other 
tonmies. 

The historians and philologists constitute a 
much more respectable and not less numerous 
body. Some idea of their numbers may be 
formed from the fact, that a bookseller in St. 
Petersburg issued a volume of biography a 
couple of years ago, containing the memoirs of 
no less tnan one hundred historians ! The 
philolo^ts are indefatigable, and it is greatly 
to the credit of the associated scientific societies 
of the capital that they are now engaged upon 
the production of a Russian dictionary, which 
promises to confer permanent benefits of the 
most valuable kind upon the literature of the 
country. Universities and libraries have latterly 



been estabhshed in some of the principal cities, 
and, upon the whole, the progress of letters in 
Russia is making gigantic strides. Good must 
come out of this. It is impossible to stay the 
course of knowledge, once it has thus set in; 
and, although it may take some centuries of 
transition to bring about a moral revolution of 
this description in such an empire as Russia, 
shut up, as it is, in an eternal winter of mental 
and elemental darkness, yet it would be a heresy 
against all human experience to imagine that 
the privileged few can continue to educate 
themselves without communicating, sooner or 
later, some rays of enlightenment to the myriads 
of Uving men who crawl about their pastures 
and dig their mines. 

We may avail ourselves of a future opportu- 
nity to enter into further details on the subject 
of Russian literature. For the present, we fear 
we have made rather too long a prelude to a 
very short specimen. But as the matter is 
fresh to the majority of readers, we felt that 
some preliminary notice might be considered 
desirable. 

The following tale is one of the most cha- 
racteristic that we have met with. It is a fair 
sample of the way in which short stories are 
handled by sprightly Russians, who model their 
style upon the popular fictions of other coun- 
tries. The occasional coarsenesses of expres- 
sion, and the physical horror that enters so 
largely into the story — ^if story it may be 
called — are Russian enough ; but the mode of 
treatment is evidently imitated from European 
writers. The author, who is certainly one of 
the cleverest men of his class, gives us scarcely 
a glimpse of Russian costume or manners. The 
wooden house, the girFs toilet, and the names 
have certainly something of a Slavonic flavour; 
but for the rest, supper, brandy-shop, and all, 
we might as readily fancy the occurrence as 
having taken place in Hungary or France. 

We are indebted for the translation to Mr. 
Walter Kelly, whose version of Ranke's "His- 
tory of the f^opes" is justly estimated as a work 
of fidelity and power. 



THE HANGING GUEST. 
[Front the Russian of Baron Brambeus.\ 

BT WALTER K. K£LLT. 

It is a grand discovery of our day, and one that 
has furnished the material for many a distinguished 
author's renown, that nothing in the world is more 
interesting, admirable, dignified, and edifying, than 
the life of a respectable robber. The gaol is your 
only real palace of romance ; blood is the le- 
monade of modem literature* We Russians must 
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not remain behind the age^ we also have our 
tales of robbers, if we would not appear in the eyes 
of all civilized Europe as a people utterly devoid of 
all culture and taste. For the honour of our coun- 
try, therefore, I will for once constrain myself to 
conform to the fashion of the day ; but on condi- 
tion that it shall be for the first and last time in 
my life, and that no one shall a second time de- 
mand such a sacrifice of me. I will relate a sim- 
ple anecdote which I had from persons of un- 
doubted veracity, and who, moreover, had an ex- 
cellent knack of telling a story. It is one that 
made a deep impression upon me, as an instance of 
the marvellous ways of divine justice. 

Two versts from — 

One condition more. You must allow me to 
premise that my robber is none of your virtuous 
sort. I tell my tale only for the amusement of ray 
readers, perhaps also for their instruction, but by 
no means for the purpose of acquiring for myself 
the reputation of a philosopher of the "yoimg 
school" of literature ; moreover, I rather pride my- 
self on not being able to comprehend their philo- 
sophy. 

Two versts from W — a, upon an eminence be- 
tween a wood, a morass, and a river, at some dis- 
tance from the high road, stands a wooden country 
house, with a green and antiquated roof. Here 
usually throughout the summer, and sometimes 
too in autumn, resides Gaiuila Michailowitch 

P , a retired captain, and at present district 

justiccj a veiy worthy man, as are all district jus- 
tices in the W — a department. 

Early one Sunday morning in the month of Au- 
gust, 1 830, his worship Gaurua Michailowitch, with 
his honoured lady Praskovya Yegorovna, set off for 
the city in a britschka to transact sundry urgent 
matters of business, viz., to go to church, to drink 
with his reverence and protopope, to eat and be 
convivial with the district attorney, to hear the 
town news from the commandant's lady, to read 
the St. Petersburg papers at the district treasurer's, 
and to play boston at the governor's. Scarcely 
bad the master and the mistress driven from their 
door, when all the servants followed their example 
and quitted the house. The butler went to see 
his cousin in the village ; the cook betook liimself 
to the public-house to drink brandy ; the cook- 
maid to the river to catch crayfish ; Prochor and 
Daria went nutting in the wood; Vaska and 
Natasha strayed to the heath to gather cranber- 
ries, &c. ; Duna alone remained in the house ; 
Duna, the pearl of the whole W — a department, 
fair as a lily, fresh as a rose, graceful as a cedar, 
a sprightly virtuous damsel, by her calling a house- 
maid, by her natural good qualities the favourite 
of her mistress, the grand object of the fr^uent 
Tisits of the master of the house to the women's 
apartments, the victim of an inordinate propen- 
sity of the district clerks for kissing, the goddess 
for whose sake the govenior's valet, who like her- 
self had been brought up in the ^reat world, in 
the Nevska Perspective, neglected the polishing of 



his master's boots, to the great scandal and faifg-^ 
nation of the whole provincial administration ; 
none but he could appreciate her feelings, none but 
she could duly estimate the g^race of his deport- 
ment. They mutually adored each other as only 
hearts can adore that nave taken fire by the Rasan 
Bridge in St. Petersburg, and they were as happy 
as none can be but in the country. 

Girls shut up in a house by themselves are al- 
ways afraid of thieves. Duna, therefore, carefully 
fastened the outer doors, and to avoid thinking of 
thieves, she went to look at herself in the ^ass 
while she waited for the valet, whom she had g^ven 
to understand that her master and mistress were to 
spend the whole day in the town. In the plea- 
santest possible mood Duna arranged her curls, 
set her neckkerchief in order, tightened her girdle, 
and hummed a tune, when suddenly there was a 
gentle tap at the door. " That is he !" and like 
an arrow she flew and opened it to let him in« 
" Ah ! it is not he !" 

"I am your man," replied a deep husky voice, 
as there cautiously entered through the open door 
a big-built fellow in a tattered frieze cloak and 
faded cap, with a swarthy face much in want of 
the barber's office, terrible foxy mustaches, and a 
dusky red nose, a scarred forehead, blue lips, and 
bloodthirsty eyes ; the very type of the chairman 
of a city pothouse, or one of those diabolical 
figures that are only to be seen in Salvator Rosa's 
paintings. 

The astonished Duna recoiled some steps, and 
repeated with a sigh from the bottom of her heart 
'' It is not he !" Meanwhile the stranger had stepped 
in, and >vith the utmost coolness closed the door 
again, locked it, and put the key in his pocket 

** What do you want ? Who are you ?** cried 
Duna, " Why do you put the key in your pocket ?" 

'* Don't be alarmed, my little dear," he said, 
smiling. " I am come to pay you a visit. The 
time must have hung heavy on your hands all 
alone here." 

<^ Not at all. But what do you mean by pocket* 
ing the key?" 

Instead of answering he went up to her and 
patted her on the cheek. She sprang back from 
him. 

" Why do you lock the door ? Give me the 
key, or I will cry out." 

" That will do you no good. I know very well 
there is no one in the house." 

" A pretty thing, indeed I Come in without 
with your leave or by yomr leave, and lock the door 
as if you were in your own house !" 

*' I always lock the door when I have the ludc 
to be alone with so pretty a girl as you, my angel !** 
and once more he patted her cheek with his coarse 
dirty hand* The angry Duna retreated into a 
comer. 

'*' But who are you ? It is very unhandsome, 
so it is, to make fun of a girl, and tease her sq 
without any acquaintance." 

*< I never visit acquaintances," bo ropliedi ivitb 
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an altered look, and a tone that froze the poor 
girl's blood. 

In every antechamber and chancery office, Duna 
bore the reputation of a girl of spirit. She was 
no easy conquest. Many a presumptuous clerk 
had felt the print of her nails in his face to that 
deg^ree that he was not likely to forget it, though 
he should live to be a master in chancery. Duna, 
in fact, did honour to the virtue of St. Petersburg. 
But a bashful provincial chancery clerk, with his 
inky fingers, is a trifle to a girl who has been 
brought up in the best milliner's shop in the Nevska 
Perspective ; an unshaved, broad-shouldered, ugly 
vagabond, in a frieze cloak, with red mustaches 
and a violet nose, is quite a different sort of 
thing, and enough to frighten any body. Duna 
began to cry. 

" Don't cry, my little duck ! I won't do you 
any harm," he said in a softer tone, as he drew 
near her. Now, this softer tone alarmed her even 
more, and she involuntarily stretched out her arms 
to keep him off. 

** Who are you, 1 say ?" she cried, in despair, 
but with an assumption of courage, with a fire, 
that was gradually extinguished by her gushing 
tears, " You shall tell me on the spot who you are." 

" Who I am ?" 

"Yes, who are you? Your calling? your 
name ?" 

" I am a thief." 

**A thief!" she echoed falteringly, turning as 
white as snow. 

'' I am a thief by name, and a robber by sta- 
tion," he said with a smile, and looking tenderly 
into her blue eyes ; but the smile on his face re- 
sembled the ghastly glimmering of the moon upon 
the foul waters ot the morass. This is the ap- 
proved style in robber-tales, so you see there was 
no joke m the matter ; after such a phrase all 
sorts of horrors may be expected. Duna was ter- 
rified (not at the phrase, but at the smile), and a 
cold tremomr ran through her frame ; but seeing 
that her visiter was making sport of her uneasiness, 
she rallied herself a little, and cried out hurriedly, 
but with a tremulous voice, " A robber ? Poh ! 
what a horrid life." 

"Every man to his calling. I had another 
once ; but now, I say, my pretty lass, give mo 
0ometliing to eat. I have not put a bit in my 
mouth these three days. We will have breakfast 
together, and then — ' 

With a sudden gesture he threw his arm round 
her neck to kiss her. The sight of his bristly chin 
and formidable mustaches charging so fiercely 
upon her, the sight of his ugly red nose that nearly 
touched her cheek, put her in a downright passion ; 
and with the strength that makes heroes of us in 
moments of extreme peril, she pushed the auda- 
cious fellow back. 

" Hands ofiF, if you please, Mr. Robber ! I'd 
thank you not to frighten me for nothing. I 
know what you are come for." 
. ** You know^ do you ? Well, what is it then ?" 



" Oh ! I know very well ; but allow me to tell 
you it is a very great shame. I will have you up 
for it Give me back the key this moment, ana 
be off." 

" Some breakfast," growled the stranger. 

" I have no breakfast for you ; there is nothing 
to eat in the whole house. Go breakfast in the 
public-house if you have a mind. By the same 
token you smell of brandy enough to knock one 
backwards ; I dare say you have made a very good 
breakfast already." 

" What ! nothing to eat ?" he muttered, knit- 
ting his brow, and bending a piercing glance on 
the girl as he put his right hand down towards hii 
boot. " Do you see this ?" said he, showing her a 
broad bladed knife with small black speckles, 
traces of recently shed blood he had somewhere 
hastily wiped off on the grass. *' I have no timo 
to joke with you." 

Poor Duna stared with open eyes, and seemed 
petrified by his basilisk glances. 

" Breakfast !" he shouted. 

" Immediately !" 

" Be quick ; I have no time to lose." 

" Take whatever you please ; there is soma 
roast meat of yesterday in the cupboard, and soma 
brandy." 

" Show me into the parlour, put every thing you 
have got on the table, and stir yourself.' 

Pale and bewildered, she tottered to the cup- 
board in the antechamber. He stuck the knife 
in his boot, and followed her step by step. Bread, 
brandy, salt, butter, cheese, and cold roast veal, were 
placed on the same table where the proprietors 
of the house had recently breakfasted, before set- 
ting off for the town. He seated himself, seized 
Duna's arm, and forced her down beside him. 
" Well, I say," said he, bolting the fat veal with 
ravenous voracity, and squinting sideways at hia 
companion, " I gave you a jolly start, didn't I?" 

" I believe you did ! I wonaer who would not 
be frightened so ?" 

" You did wrong to stand out against me. If you 

had done what I wanted at once Your health. 

Drink a little drop to keep me company." 

" I never touch brandy." 

'^ That's a pity ; it's capital brandy. What'0 
your name ?" 

"Catharina Nicola." 

" That's a lie," he said, with his mouthful, and 
scowling on her, *'I know your name is Avdotya 
Yeremeyevna." 

" Then why do you ask, if you know ?" 

" To try your candour. Capital brandy to be 
sure ; is there any more of it ?" 

" There is another bottle in the cupboard." 

" Have the goodness to bring it here." 

"There it is." 

"Thank you. By your leave I'll give you a 
kiss for it." 

Duna no longer dared to resist ; she submitted 
with the best grace she could to the rude kiss, 
contenting herself with wiping the place where 
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his sharp heard bad scratched her soft skin till it 
almost bled. 

"To let you see that I am up to a thing or 
two," he went on, after he had gidped his third 
glass of brandy, " I will tell you, that a clerk 
brought your master 1,500 rubles yesterday from 

Ivanovitch F , whose case was brought last 

week before the district court. Is not that true ?" 

" May be so." 

" Well, where does your master keep his mo- 
ney ?" 

" Really I do not know." 

" But I do ; we shall soon find it. Avdotya 
Yeremeyevna, my pet, my darling !" 

" What is your pleasure ?" 

" I wish, my love, you would be sociable." 

Poor Duna was forced to make a show of being 
sociable. The guest was in the happiest humour ; 
he laughed and joked with her. Duna gradually 
forgot her terrors, grew bolder, defended herself 
becomindy, nay laughed aloud, and endeavoured to 
disguise her intense anxiety under a show of cheer- 
fulness, whilst in secret she prayed fervently to 
heaven that the red-nosed guest might soon eat 
and drink his fill, and take his leave, and the in- 
comparable Ivan might soon arrive to indemnify 
her sensitive heart for this fearful torment. 

Alas ! Ivan, who had got leave of the governor, 
left the town, and sped with hasty steps, and with 
a heart brimful of tenderness and hope, to meet 
her. He walked not, he flew. Cupid had fastened 
his own wings to his boots. He flew like an 
arrow. But on his way lay a brandy shop; there 
is no road without them. He would have flown 
by it ; but in the brandy shop were his acquain- 
tances, his beloved friends. He made a halt 
with them for a moment, only a moment, and got 
tipsy with them. It happened quite against his 
will ; he was even in despair at it. Altogether it 
was one of the most memorable victories ever 
achieved by Friendship over Love. 

Meanwhile the ugly vagabond had emptied liis 
sixth glass of brandy. At the seventh he grew 
pensive, pursed his brows, and bit his lips as if a 
pang shot through his vitals ; a dark shadow 
passed like a cloud over his countenance ; suddenly 
he sprang from his seat, and without intending it, 
pushed so strongly against his companion, that she 
almost fell between his feet. He looked round 
uneasily, took the brandy-bottle, the bread, and 
a piece of meat, from the table, put them all into 
the fathomless pockets of his cloak, and said, 
" Thank you for bread and salt — for your hospi- 
tality. Gaurila Michailovitch keeps his money in 
this secretar}', eh ? Why don't you speak ? You 
see I am not such a bad fellow as you thought at 
first, my pretty ckick. I love you — I love you so 
much. — --Just tell me what sort of death you 
would like best to die ? Shall I cut off your head, 
eh ? Or would you rather I should hang you ; 
from that beam for instance ? Don't be afraid, 
only say what you would like best, charming 
Duna." 



<' What pleasure can' you take in plaguing me 
so cruelly?" said Duna, not crediting that the 
ugly jester with the red nose could be in ear- 
nest. 

" Why don't you answer ?" he said, examining 
the secretary and the lock. " I should be glad to 
know — ^whether you — would rather — be hanged, 

or, Oho! Gaurila Michailovitch keeps his money 

under two locks, does he ? Stay a bit ; it is not 
the first we have coaxed open." So saying, he 
took an iron instrument out of his pocket, and im- 
mediately began to use it upon the lock. Duna 
stood as if spell-bound in the middle of the room, 
trembling in all her frame. 

" Well, what is it then ? Speak out Avdotya 
Yeremeyevna. Can't you make up your mind? 
Curse the lock. Avdotya Yeremeyevna, I wait 
your answer, my precious. This is the strongest 
lock I've seen this many a day. Will you speak 
or not?" 

The secretary burst open with a crash. 

" Whoo 1 what a lot of fine things 1 Bank 
notes, and ducats, and watches ! They don't go : 
spoiled most Ukely. A ring ! I don't want it. Oh, 
I'll take these diamonds. Are these all crumbs of 
office?" 

Chatting in this fashion with himself and with 
Duna, he crammed his pockets with money, watches, 
and trinkets, and then turned abruptly to the half 
dead girl. ** Well, my love, your choice ? Waste 
no time ; but tell me, what death will you die ?" 

" Well, I'm sure ! Ar'n't you ashamed, sir ? 
It is a very ugly joke this." 

" I am not joking at all, my sweet one." 

" What have I done to you ? You have taken 
whatever you pleased ; I did not hinder you." 

" That's very true ; but do you see, I can't 
abide leaving eyewitnesses behind me : I wash 
my hands of them by all means. With others I 
don't stand on ceremony ; but as you, my love, are 
such a nice, good-natmred, amiaole little dear, I 
will give you your choice of death. I love polite- 
ness : I too have been brought up in St. Peters- 
burg — " 

Still she would not believe that he was in 
earnest. 

"Now then, let's have it at once; I have no 
time to lose. Let us put compliments aside. I 
am extremely sorry, but you must die by my hand. 
I am not going to be such a fool as to let you live, 
to tell what sort of moustachios, eyes, nose, clothes, 
drc, I have got — what I did here, and which way 
I went. Now, Avdotya Yeremeyevna, answer 
quickly." 

Every word of her cold-blooded torturer was a 
dagger-stroke to her: her whole blood, all the warm 
cmrent of her Hfe, curdled back upon her heart ; 
her limbs grew icy cold, and floods of tears poured 
over her inanimate face. She tottered and fell to 
the floor. In her fall she caught the robber's 
foot, and kissed it. " Have mercy on me !" she 
shrieked. " Oh, spare my life, I implore you ! 
I swear to you before the Holy Virgin, I will not 
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THE fflSTORY OF A PICTURE. 

Of all the towns in Estramadura, there is none 
80 beautiful as Placentia ; and in no part of Spain 
have the Moors left so many striking monuments of 
their wonder^ and fantastic architecture. Even at 
this period, so far distant from its days of glory, 
travellers pause in their way through it, in order to 
consider, with feelings of admiration, the crooked 
streets formed by a thousand graceful little palaces, 
whose delicate proportions and fantastic decorations 
give them more the air of fairy edifices, raised by 
the caprice of an Ariel, than human dwellings, 
built by the hands of common mortals. 

If, even in our days, Placentia still retains so 
much of her youthful beauty, how much more rich 
in elegance must she have been to the eye of the 
wanderer of the sixteenth century ! How great must 
have been the impression made by it upon the ardent 
and poetic imagination of a young lad, who stood 
one evening before the church, and who never in his 
whole hfe had seen, in fact, of architecture any thing 
more magnificent than the church of the town of 
Pilar, and the poor cottages clustered round it! Sur- 
prised, delighted, affected even to tears, he walked 
nrom portico to portico, clasping his hands, un- 
clasping them, elevating them up to heaven, and 
giving vent to. all those earnest expressions with 
which the Spaniards call to their aid tne sympathies 
of the entire population of paradise. 

« Holy Mother of God ! Blessed St. Joseph ! '* 
said he in his ecstacy of admiration, ^' what wonders 
are these ! How beautiful I Good St. Estebaro, my 
patron ! what a noble palace ! Holy St. John, what 
a beautiful church ! There's a porch worthy of 
paradise! there's a church fit to say mass in in 
neaven ! Oh, how divinely beautiful !*' 

He^ upon whose ardent imagination the buildings 
of Placentia had produced such an effect, and 
forced so many exclamations, was a yoimg lad about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, whose featiu*es ex- 
pressed the noble, but bold beauty of the Spanish 
mountaineer ; tall, agile, slender, but well-built ; 
his movements were accompanied by that natural 
grace which only spnn^ from a nch organisation, 
matured by a li^ of activity and sobriety. He was 
clad in the simple costume of an Andalusian pea- 
sant, and his whole baggage consisted of a small 
woollen sack, very lightly furnished, though it con- 
tained his wardroDe and his provisions. 

When the young traveller had satisfied his eager 
curiosity, when he had seen, examined, and ad- 
mired all around him, he seated himself quietly upon 
the steps of a monastery, and began to make his 
preparations for dinner. Throwing his sack from 
ms shoulders, he drew from it a loaf of coarse rye 
bread, which, in order to render somewhat relish- 
ing, he rubbed all over with one of those large onions 
which are to this day a favourite dish with the Spa- 
niards. This operation concluded, he divided his 
loaf into two parts, put one half into his sack, and 
•et to work upoQ ^9 other with such right good 



will and steady perseverance, that he was soon ob- 
liged to attack the reserve, which he had deposited 
in the sack for his supper. He was so intently 
absorbed by his occupation, that he did not remark 
the approach of another traveller, a young man of 
some four or five and twenty years of age, whose 
worn-out accoutrements could not disfigure a very 
fine person, till roused by a loud shout of laughter, 
provoked, as it appeared, in the new comer, by the 
boy's vigorous appetite. The latter turned his head, 
half angrily, towards the stranger, but met a look 
of such cordial good will — such frank and honest 
good humour, that instead of an affront, he kindly 
offered the stranger half of the last half of his highly 
seasoned brown loaf, which the other considered 
some time Avith a look of comic gravity before he 
uttered a word by way of reply. 

*^ My boy," said he, at length, half laughing, 
^' you have a tolerable appetite of your own ; but 
you do not remember that otliers may have as good 
What should I do with that mouthful of 



a one. 



"black bread, which would not quiet the groans of 
my stomach, and from which you would part with 
regret : — but no matter — hospitality is an excellent 
thing : you invited me to your banquet ; I invite 
you now to mine ; for I am inclined to believe that, 
notwithstanding the hearty meal which you have 
just disposed of, you have still a comer left for a 
slice of this pie." 

The stranger drew from his wallet a most glorious 
pie^ whose gold-tinted crust brought back the boy*8 
scarcely quieted hunger, and he devoured it with 
his eyeSj while the other loosened from his belt a 
bladder swollen and rounded by that delicious Val- 
de-Penas, which, at this moment, it is so much the 
fashion to drink in France. The pie was then 
scrupulously divided into two equal parts, and each 
of them proceeded to business ; the young man as if 
he had not eaten for a week — the boy, as if he had 
not five minutes before devoured a loaf of three 
pounds weight at least. Neither was the bladder 
forgotten ; it received so many caresses from the 
two new friends, that its volume began to diminish, 
and their conversation was growing animated and 
confidential, when suddenly the door of the convent 
was opened violently, and a man completely intox- 
icated rolled forward, closely followed by a monk, 
who shovelled him out of the convent with as little 
ceremony as possible. 

" Hence, filthy drunkard/' said the indignant 
father, " how dare you present yourself drunk in 
this place, without regard to its sanctity, or the 
importance of the work committed to your hand ? 
Hence ! deg^raded, filthy, miserable swine — hence, I 
say ! and never again appear before me, or dread the 
consequences of my anger. Beast, beast, what will 
become of our preparations for to-morrow ? O, ha I 
you there ! — ^you fellows on the steps," continued 
the monk, throwing out upon the two young men 
the remains of the anger wnich had been kindled by 
the drunkard. " What ! cannot you dine else- 
where ? Are the steps of this monastery made to 
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serve the purposes of refectory to such fellows as 
you ?" 

"Do not he angry, good father/' replied the 
hoy with respectful gentleness, while his companion 
hastened to clear away the remains of the feast, 
already threatened by the foot of the monk ; ** do 
not be angry with us, but pardon the error if we 
have done wrong ; but we thought the good monks 
who preach charity would not reprove us for sitting 
down at their door to repose our limbs, and dine a 
little more at our ease." 

" Thou speakest boldly, lad," replied the monk, 
his ill humour already softened by the gentle tone 
and frank manners of the boy; "what is thy 
name?" 



" Esteban, father — and yours ?" 

The monk looked surprised at the familiarity of 
this question, and hesitated an instant, as if debating 
within himself whether he should reply or not ; at 
length, after a pause, he replied, 

" T am called the Father Arsenio ; — but thou hast 
only told me thy christian name ; hast thou no 
family appellation ?" 

" I have ; but that is a secret." 

" A secret ! — and why?** 

" Because I have run away from my home ; and 
if I were to tell you my name, father, you might 
think it a duty to betray me to those who, in all 
probability, will set out in pursuit of me." 

" Run away from your father's house !" observed 
the monk, gravely ; " that is very wrong yoimg 
man. What could induce you to commit such an 
imprudence?" 

" My earnest desire to see Velasquez, and, if pos- 
sible, to get admitted among the number of his 
pupils." 

" Velasquez ! — you are then a piunter ?" demanded 
the monk, smiling. 

" Yes," replied the lad with energy, indignant at 
the smile of mockery which he saw playing over 
the features of the monk ; " yes, father, / am a 
painter. I am a pupil of Juan del Castello, my 
uncle. If he had still been living, I should now be 
happy under his protection, and not obliged to 
wander like a vagabond in search of another master; 
but Juan del Castello died, and wheu, in conse- 
quence, I was obliged to return to my father, whom 
1 left a widower, I found him re-married to the 
most greedy, sordid, and unfeeling woman of all 
the noble Castiles. What think you, father, she 
sought to make of me — of me, a painter, idolising 
my art and making no mean advancement in it ? a 
shoemaker's apprentice ! Yes, father, yes, a shoe- 
maker. My tears, my grief, my despair even failed 
to touch her. My father, good-natured, but feeble 
in character, consented to every thing she desired, 
and I was bound to the shoemaker. Despair gave 
me strength ; I took my courage in both hands, 
and two days after, penniless, indeed, but free, I set 
out on my journey in search of the great Velasquez, 
and a few days more will bring me to his presence." 

" I have a strong inclination to try your skiU," 
said the monk, who appeared to be greatly amused 



by the boy's volubility and spirit. " I have need of 
an artist to replace yon drunkard, who is a disgrace 
to his noble art, and whom I have driven from the 
convent. If you can ftdfil my wishes, if really you 
have sufficient talent to paint some three or four 
coats of arms, and a few particular ornaments, you 
will earn my thanks, and a piece of gold into the 
bargain. What say you? do you consent?" 

" O yes, father, yes, most gladly ; a piece of 
gold ! it will enable me to finish my journey more 
quickly, — for, to say the truth, my last maravedis 
was spent this moniing to pay for the bread, which 
would have been all my dinner, if this kind-hearted 
young man had not shared his with me, which was 
infinitely better ; therefore, with your permission, 
father, he will be my assistant in this affair ; he shall 
grind my colours, and receive half the sum you 
promise me." 

The monk turned to examine the companion of 
Esteban, whom, as he had not spoken, he had not 
hitherto remarked. 

" If I do not mistake, young man," said he, ad- 
dressing him, "you wear the rtress of the redeemed 
captives, restored to liberty by the cares of the pious 
fathers of the Trinity ?" 

" Precisely so, father," replied the young man ; 
" in fiwjt, I nave just arrived from Algiers, where, 
during three long years, I suffered all the bitterness 
of slavery. Heaven has finished my misery, and 
permitted me once more to return to my noble 
native land." 

" And what was your profession before you fell 
into the hands of the barbarians ?" demanded the 
monk. 

" The military," replied the young man ; *' I 
was a soldier, father." 

"Ah, ah! and do you intend to return to actual 
service i 

" Alas ! no ; I cannot : a carabine shot has db- 
abled my arm, and rendered all military service im- 
possible." 

" What will you do in future ? What profession 
will you adopt C 

" That of poet and romance writer." 

" Poet and romance writer!" exclaimed the monk, 
almost laughing aloud. " Why I have then lighted 
upon a whole caravan of artists : — so much the bet- 
ter. I am glad of it, for I can employ you also. 
While your companion paints the blazonry, you 
shall compose devices tor them, and also receive 
a piece of gold for your service. Do you consent to 
this arrangement?" 

" Most joyfully." 

" To work, then, immediately ; go in, and lose 
no time, for all the preparations must be completed 
by twelve o'clock to-morrow." So saying, the 
monk led the way into the choir of the church, 
where great preparations were making for a funeral 
ceremony. The church was hung with black cloth, 
covered with silver tears ; a thousand large cande- 
labres arose proudly in all parts of it, containing in- 
numerable tapers, which were to reflect a blaze of 
light upon a magni^nt panopied bier which stooj 
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say a syllable to any one. May I never see hea- 
ven, if I do! For the sake of the blessed St 
Nicholas — ^have compassion upon me ! I will pray 
all my life for you, as for my own father, my 
brother—" 

The inexorable miscreant shook her off from his 
foot, kicking her in the breast. In vain she raised 
her imploring looks and arms towards him ; in 
vain she sought to touch his stony heart with all 
that intense despair — and the clinging love for a 
youthful, joyous existence — could breathe into the 
words, the voice, and the tears of a helpless being. 
The villain, harder than granite, grew every mo- 
ment more cruel and savage. Raging with im- 
patience, he caught her by the hair, forced back 
ner head, drew his knife from his boot, and was 
about to plunge it in her throat. 

" Oh, oh! for the love of heaven !" sobbed the 
unfortunate girl, beside herself at the sight of the 
terrible knife ; hang me ! — hang me ! No bloody 
death ! Mercy ! — ^mercy ! Hang me rather !*' 

" Ay, ay," he said, with a hideous grin : " so 
you can speak at last. Why did you not say so 
at once. I have lost a deal of time already ; still 
I can't refuse you the favour ; you are such a nice 
cprl ! Don't be afraid, Duna ! You shall die in 
toe pleasantest manner. It is an ugly death that 
of the knife. If I might choose myself, I would 
rather be hanged than knouted, when my time 
comes. We will look about for a cord." 

The wretched girl, powerless in mind and body 
through terror, cold as ice, trembling and almost 
lifeless, submitted to all his commands. The rope 
was soon found, and the murderer returned with his 
victim to the same room where the remains of the 
breakfast still stood upon the table. He threatened 
to kill her instantly if she stirred from the spot 
where she stood — placed a chair on the table — and 
sprang nimbly upon it. Having fastened the 
rope round the beam, he drew the knife from his 
boot, cut off the projecting part of the rope, stuck 
the knife into the beam, and set about making a 
double running knot on the rope. Duna stood 
motionless in the middle of the room : heat and 
cold rushed alternately through her frame ; sparks 
of fire danced before her eyes; she saw nothing; 
she did nothing but pray, confess her sins, com- 
mend herself to all the saints, and mentally bid 
&rewell to all that was dear to her in life. 

" Presently, presently, my precious !" said the 
murderer, going on with his work, " you shall see 
how nicely I will hang you. I am not a new 
hand at the job. Do you see now, all is ready, 
only we must try whether the rope is strong enougn. 
I would not for the world you should fall to the 
ground and break your ribs. It is for your interest 
and my own that— — Draw the chair away from 
under my feet." 

Duna unconsciously went up to the table, and drew 
away the chair ; whilst the robber held the rope 
hat in both hands, having slipped it over one arm 
up to the elbow, to convince himself of its strength 
by swinging on it with the whole weight of his body. 



''Push the table aside." Duna did so. 

" All right : it is a capital rope ; it would bear 
more than you — ^you and me together." 

He now let go the rope, intending to jump to 
the ground. Apparently it was his purpose to 
startle the poor girl by the bold and sudden leap ; 
but the noose intended for her, gliding along his 
arm, caught him fast by the wrist. Duna's 
executioner had^ in fact, nanged himself by the 
hand. 

Though experiencing the most acute pain, he 
wished to conceal his critical position from the girl, 
that she might not avail herself of it to escape. 
He tried to reach the imprisoned hand with his left ; 
but the weight of his body prevented his bringing 
his shoulders paraUel. Suddenly he began to whirl 
and fling himself wildly through the air, hoping 
the rope would snap : but in vain ! If he had but 
the knife in his boot, he might have severed it, 
or, at the worst, have cut off his hand, and saved 
himself by flight. But, unluckily for him, the 
knife was sticking in the beam. How was he to 
get at it ? 

He thought of one means — a desperate one— 
the last. He collected all his strength, to shake 
the knife out with a powerful spring. The effort 
failed. 

The weight of his heavy frame dangling in the 
air by one hand only, his violent efforts, the 
pressure of the tight-drawn knot, occasioned the 
villain intense torture : the joints of his arms 
crackled and began to part ; the blood oozed out 
under the rope from the lacerated skin, and trickled 
into the sleeve of his cloak ; while that of the 
rest of his frame rushed from the extremities to 
his head. Every moment it seemed as if the hand 
would be torn off. He even wished that it might. His 
anxiety lest the people of the house should return ; 
his dread of being taken in this predicament ; im- 
patience, rage; the thought of his misdeeds, of 
his punishment ; all his guilty life ; all this pos- 
sessed his tumultuous imagination, and brought 
his dark soul to despair. Cold sweat broke from 
his forehead. In spite of his tiger-like endurance, 
a cry of agony burst, at last, from his iron bosom. 

Duna, petrified, and thinking only of death, 
had hitherto looked on in idiotic indifference. 
For a long time she did not understand what he 
was doing, and made no attempt to understand it. 
True, she was still standing upright like a living 
thing, but living she was not. The involuntary 
cry of the murderer waked her, however, from 
her trance. She saw him bleeding, as if it were 
half a dream: she saw blood on the floor — a 
hideous gaping mouth, with great misshapen teeth, 
red fiery eyes starting from the socket ; she read 
his anguish in his ghastly distorted features, and 
guessed at last what had happened. Hope ani- 
mated her : she began to think of deliverance. 

" Avdotya ! push the table nearer," said the 
robber, in altered, but still harsh and commanding 
accents, that terrified her again, and compelled her to 
blind obedience. Once more she lost her presence 
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of mind, and pushed the corner of the table to- 
wards him. Tne villain reached it with the toes 
of one foot ; he raised himself up a few lines. 
It was for him a moment of heavenly enjoyment. 
Never in his whole life had he known one lite it — 
not even after the most successful murder. His 
agony was less intolerable ; he drew breath again ; 
hut his left hand, which he tried to use to free his 
right, was benumbed and powerless. The knot, 
too, had grown too tight ; the reprobate felt that 
he could do no more without aid. 

" Avdotya Yeremeyevna ! — kind friend ! — good 
girl ! do me the favour ; jump upon the table ; 
untie my arm — pray do ! I will not kill you ; I 
only meant to frighten you. Oh ! how my head 
swmis I 

The miscreant's torture touched the kind-hearted 
girl's soul. The feeling of compassion not unfre- 
qently extinguishes in women the thought of their 
own danger. That woman thinks with her heart 
has been said thousands of times since the inven- 
tion of piinting. In Duna*s bosom compassion 
prevailed over fear, and stifled the voice of self- 
preservation. She sprang upon the table, and 
laboured long and hard at the knot She could 
not undo it. 

" Do me the favour, sweet, sweet Duna! Fetch a 
knife— cut the cursed rope— I am dying with pain." 

The girl jumped off the table, and ran to, the 
pantry. Poor creature ! she little knew the re- 
turn the red-nosed guest was prepared to make 
for her kindness of heart. She found a knife ; she 
hurried back; she was on the threshold of the 
scene of torture, when the table on which the rob- 
ber had rested Lis foot, turned over with a loud 
noise. He had upset it in endeavouring to change 
his feet. Once more he was swinging with all his 
weight in the air. A piercing yell told the sudden 
renewal of his former tortures. Duna stopped 
'short at the door. His hideously distorted face 
struck her with involuntary horror; she thought 
it was Satan's own features she beheld. The sight 
riveted her to the spot where she stood : she shud- 
dered, and dared not move a step forwards. 

She looked round and saw a window open. The 
thought flashed upon her that she might avail her- 
self of the circumstance. But he suffers so dread- 
fully ! How frightfully he screams ! The rope 
must be ctit. Duna aavanced a few steps. That 
horrid gaping mouth! Duna tottered hack, and 
mechamcidly, imconscious of what she did, she 
raised herself to the window ledge, and dropped 
from it into the courtyard. 

When she was in the courtyard, she knew not 
what she had done, or what she was to do. She 
had escaped the sight of that ferocious satanic mouth, 
but not the influence of her tormenter. He had 
fascinated her. He was still lord of her life. 
Her knees trembled, she dared not to withdraw 
from the window. 

" Ha ! devil's jade !" howled the miscreant 
savagely ; *' you have done cleverly. Td have 
dit your throat like a chicken's." 



These words, uttered in unspeakable agony and 
despair, suddenly rallied the girl's energies. She 
ran to the gate, the monster*s horrid jest had 
proved his horrid punishment. Could he have 
supposed that he tied the knot for himself ? Could 
he have supposed that that awful moment, in which 
her foot hung over the grave, should be the mo- 
ment of deliverance to the innocent, and of exem- 
j>lary punishment to the guilty ? Here was the 
finger of Providence. It is everywhere. It ia 
a falsehood to maintain that vice and crime alone 
prosper in this world. 

She ran, and ran, till her strength was nigh ex- 
hausted : no one was in sight. She ran further ; 
her breath failed; her limbs tottered; she dared 
not look round, lest she should again see that 
fearful mouth, lest she should again fall into the 
hands of her persecutor. Nowhere a living soul. 

She struggled up a rising ground. 

" Ah I there is our butler ; and there is Vaska ; 
and Prochor. Ah ! he too is with them." 

He, to wit, the incomparable Ivan, the governor's 
valet. They were all returning home together from 
the brandy shop, careless and happy, singing love 
songs, cracking jokes upon their masters, with 
their caps set jauntily on one side, and tacking 
along the road in easy zig-zags. Duna ran to- 
wards them, pale, with staring eyes and fljring 
hair ; her neck uncovered — her wits bewildered. 
" Come along ! quick ! quick !" she screamed. 
"He is hanging! hanging! hanging! — the vil- 
lain is hanging ! faster ! faster !" 

" Hey, darling little dove of the woods !" they 
all cried to her, with a laugh ; " who is hanging ? 
Where is he hanging ? Give us a kiss, Dunushka. 
'Tis a merry world." 

"He is hanging, I tell you! Don't laugh. 
Run to the house. Take forks, hatcheta, guns— 
a tliief — a murderer, with great moustachios and a 
red nose ! He said he would slit my throat like a 
chicken's — that he'd hang me !" 

They hastened their steps, armed themselves as 
well as they c;ould, broke the house door open, and 
went into the parlour. The robber had fainted ; 
blood streamed from his mouth and nose ; the arm 
by which he hung had grown nearly a foot longer. 
They took him down and bound him. After the 
return of the master and mistress of the house, he 
was conveyed the same evening to prison, and de- 
livered into the hands of Justice ! ana Justice could 
not but own, with astonishment, that never till thea 
had so long an arm come before her. 



BEES. 

A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of haj; 
A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in Julj, 
Is not worth a fly. 
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in tbe centre, and which wad covered hy a pall of 
cloth of g^ld. While the young men contemplated 
this spectacle with Surprise, the good monk looked 
on with evident complacency and satisfaction.* 

" Father,*' demanded the soldier-poet, after some 
minutes examination of the objects around him, 
" for what ceremony are all these preparations ?** 

" The funeral of Charles V." replied the monk, 
solemnly. 

" The emperor I what, Charles V. dead ! The 
mightiest spirit of the age, extinct : the great name 
of this earth fallen ! Oh, fearful, melancholy news I 
Pardon me, father," continued more calmly the 
young soldier, " but your intelligence has given me 
pain. It is but two days since that I arrived in 
Europe, and did not therefore know of this terrible 
loss : alas, alas, for Spain ! what will become of her 
since she has lost him who alone made her so great 
and so glorious !*' 

" Take comfort, young man," replied the cour- 
teous religious ; " the soul of Charles V. has not 
yet ascended up to God; it still sojourns among us, 
though he, himself, is henceforth dead to the world. 
Disg^usted of power, weary of grandeur, disabused 
of the chimera of glory, he has placed on the brow 
of his son the diadem which had begun to weigh too 
heavily upon his own." 

" Father," replied the soldier, earnestly, " are you 
not jesting with me? Oh, yes, surely you are; for 
never would Charles V. have been guilty of such a 
fJEUilt. He was too well read in the hearts of men 
not to have better understood his own. What! 
Charles V. throneless, powerless ; without a world 
to govern by a sign of hb hand ? No, never ; it 
would be a tody without a soul. What will become 
of that intelligence so vast — that will so strong — 
that energy so mighty — if it be condemned hence- 
forth to inaction ? He will rush into madness, or 
sink into imbecility. O no, father, no — it is im- 
possible." 

" What I tell you is nevertheless true : Charles 
has thrown from him the sceptre and the crown ; 
he has quitted Madiid, and taken refuge in a con- 
vent ; he has even taken the habit, and, to break 
entirely with the world and all its deplorable vani- 
ties, to-morrow, in this ohiu'ch, the monks will cele- 
brate his funeral, and then all is over for him. No- 
thing will remain of the once mighty emperor but 
a feeble body worn out by suffering, a body which 
is the property of the tomb, a soul which waits im- 
patiently the hour when the Eternal shall call it to 
his bosom." 

" I can nojonger doubt the truth of your asser- 
tion, fiither," replied the soldier, " however much I 
may wish to do so. Alas! what a terrible example 
does this fact present of the nothingness of our 
human nature, and the weakness of our intelli- 
gence! Who could have foreseen this circum- 
ftance ? Charles V. to lose his reason ! Charles Y. 
to g^ow feeble in mind !" 

The monk grew pale with anger as he listened, 
at the freedom of these observations. He seized 
the yoimg man violently by the arm* 



" What do you mean, insolent as you are !** 
cried he ; " the emperor is not mad, not childish ; 
he is still in full possession of his reason." 

" Impossible, father," replied the other ; " that 
is impossible. If Charles V. had not been struck 
by the hand of God, if, as you say, he possesses all 
his reason, he would not thus have exposed himself 
to the mockery of all Europe, nay, of the world en- 
tire. If it were his wish to devote his future life to 
God, and occupy himself with the care of his salva- 
tion, could he not do that still wearing the crown ? 
and allowing that liis abdication be not a proof of 
mental decay, yet is not this ridiculous ceremony 
projected for to-morrow — this anticipation of his 
natural obsequies — one and the most striking proof 
of the madness or imbecility of Charles V. ? O my 
Grod ! my God ! what then is human grandem* ? 
Ought his end to be thus covered with ridicule ? 
Could he not follow to the last the example of 
Charlemagne, of whom he was the successor and 
the equal ?" 

The monk listened, sometimes with a smile, some- 
times with a frown, but always with great attention 
to the enthusiasm of the young man. When he had 
finished, he said, 

"Thy beard is yet young, my soldier-poet, . 
too young to scan the thoughts and judge the actions 
of Charles V. ; go therefore to thy own work, and 
write the devices I demand of thee, while thy com- 
panion shall employ his talent upon the arms of the 
Emperor. Esteban, in this book are all for which 
thou wilt have occasion. Do not forget any of the 
monarch's titles — Emperor of Germany, King of 
Spain and the Indias, Emperor of the Romans, 
Sovereign of the Low Countries, and King of Lom- 
bardy. It is essential they should be all enumerated. 
I shall return here in the evening to see if your 
progress be worthy of the confidence I have placed 
in you." 

The monk retired, and the young men went di- 
rectly to work ; Esteban, the palette and brush in 
his hand ; wliile the poet seated himself at the foot 
of the bier, and rapidly covered his tablets with 
verses. An hour had scarcely elapsed, when the 
latter felt a hand press upon Ins shoulder. It was 
the monk, who, too impatient to wait till evening, 
had returned to mark the progress, and judge of 
the talent of his prot^g^es ; and " Well, my 
young poet," said he kindly, " have you finished my 
devices ?" 

" Forgive me, father," replied the soldier, ** but 
I find it impossible to write them. One idea alone 
has seized upon my mind — the thought that Charles 
V. has thrown by the imperial crown to play in a 
wretched comedy a part so entirely unworthy hia 
great renown has driven out every other, and made 
me too melancholy to attempt to recall them.*' 

You judge the emperor severely, too severely, 
young man," replied the religious. " What do you 
call a comedy ? — the grand and solemn proof of his 
contempt of glory, and disgust at all earthly things ? 
After that of his abdication,* can any spectacle be 
more solemn and imposing than that of to-moirow ?7 
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^' I allow that, father ; but after^ all it is but a 
spectacle, as you yourself have most justly termed 
it, and if the emperor were not already weary of his 
obscurity, he would not give himself as a spectacle 
at all — at least, if he had absolutely determined to 
have the office for the dead performed for him yet 
living, he would not have done it with so much 
pomp and publicity." 

The monk did not reply, but continued to walk 
backwards and forwards, with an agitated and dis- 
contented look ; at length he sat down and beck- 
oned the boy-painter to approach him. 

" Your companion," said he, " who called himself 
a poet, has not been able to write a single line ; you, 
who declared yourself a painter, have you done any 
thing to support your pretension, or have you also 
boasted of a talent wnich you do not possess ?" 
Esteban advanced timidly at this severe inter- 
polation with one of the shields in his hand. 
The monk looked, and his forehead almost 
smiled. 

" It is well — ^very well/* — repeated he again with 

great satisfaction. " Young lad, you have nobly 
ept your promise, for neither Titian nor Velasquez 
could do better at your age. Instead of one piece 
of gold, I will give you ten, for your talent ought 
not to know the cold embrace of poverty, which 
would freeze this warm, this glowing genius, and 
destroy its very root. Exceedingly well ! — but — ah, 
the poet is writing at last, though just now he could 
not force a line ! Well, poet, are these my devices ?" 

" No, father ; it is a satire upon the ceremony of 
to-morrow." 

•* Ah, ah ! a satire — ^let me hear it." 

The poet, still under the influence of the enthu- 
siasm which had inspired the satire, approached the 
monk, and read it with infinite force and expression. 
It was a keen, biting, witty diatribe, to which the 
monk listened quietly and patiently, approving 
some passages, and frowning gravely at others. 
When the author had finished, he said, 

" As a poem, this composition deserves the high- 
est praise, and proves you, beyond all doubt, a man 
of imagination and talent ; but with regard to the 
satire contained in it, does that show either courage 
or generosity ? Would you have written such verses 
if Charles V. were still the emperor ? Is it not, as 
in the fable, the kick to the dymg lion ?" 

The young man started — blushed — thought an 
instant, then took his tablets from the monk, tore 
them into a thousand pieces, and scattered the frag- 
ments in the air. 

" Grood,'* observed the monk with grave emphasis, 
" very good, now we are friends again ; but, con- 
tinued he, as if suddenly recollecting, " the hour of 
evening service approaches — Esteban has finished 
his escutcheons, and you cannot remain any longer 
in the church ; go and lodge to-night in one of the 
inns in the village, and return here early to-morrow 
to witness the ceremony. Esteban will see the 
effect of his work, and find a subject for his pencil, 
in the imposing scene which will pass under his eyes. 
Afiw the ceremony I intend to recommend you 



both, you, Esteban, to Velasquez, yon, my dear 
poet, to King Philip II." 

" To the king ! to Philip II. I you are tlien his 
confessor, father? 

" No ; but I was much \rith him formeriy, and 
hope still to possess some credit. Good night— «nd 
Heaven guard you both." 

Esteban and his companion directed their steps 
towards the door, but after a few moments* conver* 
sation in an under voice, the young painter returned 
to the monk, who was still admiring the catafalque. 

" What do you toish f* demanded the monk im- 
patiently. " Speak immediately, for I hear the 
fathers approaching for the service." 

" We are afraid that they will not give us credit 
at the inn for a bed, even till to-morrow, father. 
We are strangers, and," he cast his eye significantly 
at his dress and continued, " if you could pay ua 
the single piece of gold which you promised for the 
escutcheons, we should do very well there, father." 

" It was not one piece of gold, but ten, that I 
promised thee," replied the churchman kindly, " and 
ten will I g^ve thee ;" and searching in his large 
pockets he drew out some pieces of copper money, 
but nothing more. He smiled at this discovery of 
his poverty. 

" Here is all I possess for the moment," said he, 
" for the expenses of this ceremony have been heavy ; 
but to-morrow all shall be faithfully paid. Wait 
for me here after the ceremony, and I* will come and 
settle accounts with you." At this instant the monks 
entered for the service. Father Arsenio hastened 
to join them, and the two young men retired from 
the church, but smiling at each other as they 
did so. 

** This honest monk promises us a handful of 
gold, and yet has not enough in his pocket to pay 
the supper and lodging of two such poor fellows as 
we are, said the poet, rattling the copper pieces in 
his hand. " No matter, there is still enough of the 
pie-crust left for our supper, this money will procure 
us some wine, and the church steps must serve ua 
for a bed, for the night promises to be fine. By this 
means we shall be first at the ceremony of to-mor- 
row, which seems so entirely to occupy the mind of 
this pooc monk, that he can think of nothing else.'* 

It was broad daylight the next morning when 
the two friends awoke, and they would probably 
have slept still later, had they not been disturbed by 
the noise of the church doors turning on their heavy 
hinges in order to be set quite wide open, for the 
easier entry of the spectators. Already the tapers 
were burning brightly, and the monks* in their 
grand habits of ceremony, only waited the arrival 
of the court to enter the chou*. Esteban and his 
companion hastened to place themselves in a quiet 
comer of the church, from whence they could see 
all the ceremony, without themselves bemg seen. 

*' When the court shall arrive," said Esteban, 
^' no one will remark us in the crowd, and I shall be 
able to make a sketch of the scene before me. It 
is a lucky chance for us to have arrived here at such 
amoment ; we diall see thj» Ung^ the npUct^ tiit 
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ladiM of the eooii, and Charles V. Charles V. ! 
how I loDg to contemplate undisturhed that vast 
and noble brow, from which have sprung those 
mighty thoughts which have shaken our old world 
and subjugated the new ! where will he place him- 
self during this ridiculous ceremony ? How wUl he 
look ? what will he say ? But, hark ! the monks are 
entering the church, and as yet we are the only 
8pectator8-*what can this mean ? Where, then, is 
the king, the court, and all the noble crowd, whom 
the good father expected yesterday ? It is strange, 
the funereal service is certainly going to begin, the 
priests ascend to the altar, and the choristers intone 
the Introit" 

And, as the young painter had observed, the 
service for the dead began, and the church remained 
entirely empty during its celebration. No one came 
to occupy the royal throne raised expressly for 
Philip II. No one appeared to claim a place among 
the magnificent seats destined for the ladies and 
nobles of liis court. The son had forgotten that 
his father had asked him for his prayers — the cour- 
tiers, that the emperor, whose veiy look they had 
BO long worfthipped, was waiting their attendance ! 
There was something inexpressibly solemn and ter- 
rible in this profound solitude — this ungrateful 
neglect — this total forgetfulness of him who had 
been the Emperor Charles V. 

When the service was entirely finished, Esteban 
and bis friend remained in the church, according to 
their arrangement of the evening before, to wait 
the arrival of the monk. In the midst of the 
silence which now pervaded the aisles, they were 
suddenly startled by hearing a deep groan proceed 
from beneath the pall which covered the imperial 
bier. Turning towards it, they beheld the mortuary 
mantle rise ; a trembling hand threw it back, to 
^ve passage to a face, pale indeed as deatli, but 
fsontracted by an expression at once most sad and 
most terrible. It was the monk for whom they 
were wuting ; but there was a character about him 
now of majesty and indignation so grand — so im- 
posing, that the two young men drew back with 
respect and fear. 

The monk groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
soul, which was too great to permit him to observe 
that there were other witnesses to his mortification 
than the altar of his God. 

'^ Alone !*' said he ; ** Oh ! quite alone ; all have 
forgotten the powerless emperor; O nothingness of 
human grandeur ! My God, my God, have mercy 
upon my weakness ! shorten these cruel trials, and 
(!all me to thyself!" 

He threw off the pall, arose entirely from the 
bier, and kneeling down before the altar, prayed 
fervently amid sobs and tears. 

The two young men, astonished witnesses of this 
extraordinary scene, dared not approach the sufferer, 
for they clearly understood that it was the emperor 
himseli in whose presence they stood. After some 
time, the agitation of the latter ceased ; prayer had 
calmed his bitter regrets ; and rising collected from 
hii deyotiosBi he beheld bis two prot^g^es, and 



beckoned them towards him : they advanced, but 
half fearing his resentment, fell, trembling, at his 
feet. He gently raised them, giving a hand to each. 

" My children," said he, kindly, *' cease these 
exterior marks of imperial respect. You see that» 
for all the world, as well as for the eternal God, I 
am no longer any thing but the monk Arsenio ;— • 
no ; they even refuse me the shadowy recollection 
which they give to the dead, in the prayers offered 
up for them by the living ! The courtiers will not 
throw away a * De profundis' upon the emperor. 
He can no longer pay them for it. Esteban,'' he 
continued, after a moment s pause, '' Esteban, take 
this watch — ^keep it for my sake ; it is all that re- 
mains to me of my former wealth ; the treasurer of 
King Philip has not yet paid the first quarter of 
my pension, which has been due during several days; 
he has not two hundred and fifty ducats to give me 

— me ! his '* he paused, then continued less 

bitterly, " I intend to write to Velasquez in thy 
favour, and request him to admit thee among the 
number of his pupils ; — but what is thy name ? I 
must know it in order to recommend thee to Ve- 
lasquez : — have no fear that I shall betray thee to 
thy father," added he, smiling ; ** but I must know 
thy name." 

" Esteban Murillo, sire," replied the boy, inclining 
low before his sovereign. 

" And you, my gallant poet," continued the em- 
peror, turning towards the other young man, " in 
what manner can I be of service to you? You see 
my credit at court is not very great, and my re- 
commendation, instead of serving, may subject you 
to the same persecutions which arc heaped upon my 
confessor, — the good and pious Bartholomew Dar- 
ranga ; — yes," he repeated, with increasing bitter- 
ness, " yes, the Emperor Charles V., and the monk 
Arsenio are not sufficiently orthodox for Philip U. 
and the inquisition." 

" Sire," i*eplied the young man, wisely avoiding 
any reference to this last observation, *' I have two 
favours to ask of your imperial majesty, which, if 
granted, will fill my heart witli pride and happiness." 

" Ask ; I promise to grant them." 

'' The first, sire, that you will deign to pardon 
the thoughtless observations which I presumed to 
make to you yesterday." 

^* I have already forgotten them." 

'* The second, that you will permit me to press 
my lips upon that glorious lian(L" 

" Come to my arms, my son ; a soldier and a 
poet deserves the embrace of an emperor. And 
now, my children, farewell : go — ^fulfil your des* 
tinies : the arts will give you a glory less dazzling, 
but also less cruel, than that which the sovereign 
suffers on the imperial throne. Farewell, my chil- 
dren, and think sometimes of the monk Arsenio." 

" Never, sire, never," said the poet with enthu- 
siasm, "will Miguel Cervantes forget this day." 
He knelt down before the august religious with a 
feeling of earnest humility. Esteban followed his 
example, and the emperor, extending a hand over 
each, blessed them with fervour, brushed a tear 
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firom his cheek, and retired from the church to his 
cells. 

Three years after the scene which we have just 
detailed, the romance of Don Quixote, and the 
painting of the Resurrection of Saint Bonaventura. 
were hailed' hy all Spain with an admiration which 
was soon partaken hy all Europe ; and this, we are 
informed by the writers of the time in regard to the 
picture, not only from its intrinsic excellence, but 
from the extraordinary resemblance existing between 
the head of the saint, and the well-known features 
of the emperor, Charles V. Murillo, strongly struck 
by the solemn and corpse-like appearance of the 
emperor raising the pall in the church of St. Just, 
immediately conceived the idea of the resurrection 
of St. Bonaventura " rising from his tomb to finish 
his memoirs." In realising this thought upon the 
canvass, he has given, perhaps even without being 
aware of it, the saint the strongest possible resem- 
blance to the imperial monk. Philip 11. was so 
satisfied of the likeness to his father, that he would 
not permit the painting to be shown to the puhlic, 
not wishing to recall the remembrance of his illus- 
trious predecessor ; and it was not till af^r the 
death of the king that the picture was withdrawn 
from the concealment in which the artist had heen 
forced to keep it till then. 

At present the painting occupies a distinguished 
situation iu the Spanish gallery at the Louvre. 



THE DURRENSTEIN. 

The valley of the Wachau, or rather the whole 
tract of the Danube, from Rosenburg to where the 
river falls into the plain of Vienna, is proverbially 
one of the most fantastic and beautiful of the south 
of Europe. A succession of all that makes the 
romance of landscape, perpetually varies before the 
eye; stupendous crags, deep and sunless defiles, 
solemn woods, that look as old as the days of 
Arminius, and whose paths had often heard the 
trampling and the shouts of the tribes on their 
march to shake the empires of the world; wailing 
whirlpools, and the central mighty stream, the 
father Danube himself, that unites the cross with 
the crescent, and pours the waters of the German 
hills to wash the foot of the seraglio. 

But this striking countiy is not yet plagued with 
the more than Egyptian plague, of being a regular 
haunt of summer tourists. The honest citizens of 
Vienna, almost within sight of the valley, are 
luckily bom without the org^n of tourism, and have 
substituted for it the organ of cooking, fiddling, 
and the patrician love of a Sunday's drive over the 
pavement of the Leopoldstat, or the plebeian love 
of a Sunday's walk in the Prater. 

The Italian never travels but for purposes 
which have more of philosophy than of the passion 
for sight-seeing. He travels for the general good 
of mankind, for without him, half the dwellings of 



continental Europe would be buried by the soot of 
their own chimnies, the fabric of wooden spoons 
and plaster images would be lost to mankind ; and 
there would be a mortality among dancing dogs and 
fantoccini, from Paris to Petersburg. The French- 
man never travels at all, and wUl never travel while 
he can find all the charms of coffee, ecarte, quad- 
rilling, and courtship, within the walls of one city. 

Even the English have scarcely found their way 
to this fine tract. No circulating library has yet 
shown its front, placarded with new novels from top 
to toe. No newspaper establishment contributes 
scandal to the great, and perplexes the little with 
politics on the most puzzling scale. No steam-boat 
throws up its blacking column to distain the hlue of 
the native sky for many a league behind, and no 
spruce bugler on the top of the brilliantly varnished 
and high-fiying stage coach, shoots along before 
the startled eye, at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
" stoppages included," making the precipices ring 
to the echoes of " I've heen roaming." 

All is solitude, loftiness, and sacred silence, broken 
hut by a gush of the waters foaming round some 
rock, or the cry of the kites and falcons as they sweep 
over the summits of the wilderness of oaks and 
pines. 

Yet the traveller sometimes makes his way into 
this scene of stateliness ; and twenty years ago, I 
ranged, the region during a whole summer, until the 
doubt with the peasantry lay between my being a 
magician, or a madman, or an agent of Napoleon, 
fraught with a portfolio full of defiles, hridges, 
waters, and passes, which were to bring La Grande 
Armee headlong upon their cottages in the next 
war. But, luckily, the native love of tranquiUity 
prevailed ; and as I paid for my provisions with 
English punctuality, and without Austrian remon- 
strance at the little tax which they added to their 
price, as a cure for conscience in thus assisting the 
enemies of their country ; as I made love to no 
man's female establishment, and shot no great lord's 
game, I was suffered, at pleasure, to ramble, draw, 
eat, and pay. Like the great globe itself, I was 
kept in my position by the " vis inertiax." 

But one evening my solitude was pleasantly 
varied by the sight of some berlines straggling 
along the road below the Castle of Durrenstein. 
The German postilions had of course lost their 
way, or pretended that they had lost it, as is the 
custom, when they know that a tolerable inn lies 
within half a mile of them, and feel more disposed 
to enjoy themselves there than ''be borrowers of 
the night" for ten miles further. 

I hailed the travellers, and found that they were 
a party of attaches to the foreign ministers at 
Vienna, who, finding the world at peace, the capital 
hot as an oven, and the dinner and dancing season 
at an end, had come to kill the month of indolence 
among the wonders of the Danube. My services 
were accepted, first as a guide to their berlines, and 
next, as a cicerone to themselves. I showed them 
the famous "rose-garden" of Schreckenwold, a 
name whose very sound is descriptive of its ruthless 
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hearer, to any who can pronounce it and live. I 
pointed out the precise locale of the iron door, 
where this mountain chief thrust his unlucky vic- 
tims, over the precipice, and where those who had 
not their necks hroken at once, were sure to die of 
famine. And, after startling my makers of mani- 
festoes with the atrocity of a robber who destroyed 
mankind by one at a time, I relieved their humanity 
by showing the hole, at the foot of the rock, by 
which the knight had escaped from this living grave, 
who was to overthrow the power of the robber, and 
hurl Schreckenwold among the roses of his own 
garden. 

With equal applause I showed them the hollow 
in the river side, where Rudiger, the merchant, en- 
trapped the formidable brothers Hadmar the Kuen- 
ringer, and Heinrich van Weitra, both sumamed by 
the terrified peasantry, " the Hounds." " There," 
said I, in the words of the legend, " under that 
weeping willow steered the bold merchant from 
Begensburg, with his decks covered with tempta- 
tion. There, on the comer of the frowning preci- 
pice above, stood Hadmar and Heinrich, pike in 
hand, and waiting only the striking of the good ship 
on yonder fatal sandbank, to give a general order to 
their pikemen and archers, clustered under those 
mulberry bushes, to jump on board, and possess 
themselves of fur caps, woollen cloaks, and Moravian 
cheeses, enough to clothe the household and stock 
the castle for ten years to come. 

" On that awful height, where now moulders the 
renowned castle of Aggstein, every casement was 
then glistening with eyes, as the stately ship breasted 
the treacherous stream, and every chamber of it 
echoed with shouts of delight, as under the walls 
the stately vessel came to a full stop. All was now 
exultation, the robber chieftains commanded the 
merchant to surrender. He cried out for mercy in 
vain. Kneeling on the deck, he implored them to 
spare his cargo ; they announced to him that it was 
aninst their principles. He then bade them take 
his life in compensation. They answered that they 
would take both. The unfortunate trader next tried 
an appeal to their feelings, and prayed them by the 
beards of their father and mother, by the beauty of 
their wives, and the hopes of their children, to spare 
his last fragment of property under the stars. 

" Their reply was brief — * That as they intended 
to eive him only the alternative of being hanged 
or drowned, the property could be of no moment \ o 
him.' The merchant, m obvious despair, then re- 
tired to the helm, to die as he had lived, with the 
emblem of management in his hand. The chief- 
tuns made but one bound from the precipice to the 
deck, and were followed by a knot of their most 
agile plunderers. They opened chest after chest ; 
never had so much Saxon broad cloth. Bavarian 
earthenware, and Styrian peach brandy, fallen into 
the hands of any of the family for three genera- 
tions of spoil. At length, they came to one cabin 
which defied their pike handles. The merchant 
was commanded to open the door. He warned 
them against the crime of seizing * the la8t> and. 



he would allow, the most valuable property that 
he had on board.' They insisted. The scene of 
suppUcation was again gone through, but more at 
length; and more violently. In the mean time the 
wind freshened, and the vessel had heeled a little off 
the shore. * Villain,' said Hadmar, drawing his 
knife, * We shall be kept here all night, by coming 
on board without our sledge -hammers and picklocks.* 
* Villain,' said Pleinrich, flourishing his sabre over 
the unhappy merchant, * we will not stay here five 
minutes longer for the souls and bodies of all the 
burgher^ of Vienna. So open this infernal door 
instantly. If I have not cut off your head already, 
it is because I only waited till you had turned the 
key in this great beast of a lock. But as you per- 
sist in your rebellion against the lawful lords of 
every thing that sails upon the river, and runs upon 
the bank, you die without the law's delay.' 

" The sabre swept round, but Hadmar inter- 
posed, observing, that though the merchant's life 
was worth no more than that of any other mer- 
chant, and that no more than any other animal of 
burthen, the opening of the door would not be ad- 
vanced by the abscision of the delinquent's head. 
A sudden roll of the vessel at once showed that it 
was now in the centre of the stream, and threw the 
whole crew, chieftains and all, over each other. 
The merchant opened the door, a pile of chests fell 
out, and after them jumped forth fifty of the im- 
perial soldiery, every man in full armour, and sword 
in hand. Their enemy was rolling on the floor. 
Their battle was already fought by the billows ; and 
before the illustrious Hadmar coula recover his legs, 
or the heroic Heinrich grasp his pike, both were in 
stout hands, that paid no respect to their thirty-two 
quarterings, but put their patrician limbs in irons. 
Their followers were put to the rout with equal ex- 
pedition. The shouts of joy from the castle tur- 
rets had been turned into roars of rage, they were 
now turned into bowlings of despair. Their niends, 
one by one, after many a pike tnrust on both sides, 
were tumbled into the stream. To pull them out 
was the only hope, as no power short of wings could 
reach the vessel, which continually enlarg^ the 
distance from the shore, and was rapidly rolling 
down to the dungeons of the Emperor Fi-ederic in 
Vienna. 

" There the merchant took his leave of the bro- 
ther chieftains, consigning them to the imperial 
gaoler, and warning them, on all future occasions, 
to take the master of the cargo's advice as to what 
portion of the freight would be good for their pur- 
poses. The historian loves to investigate the final 
career of fallen greatness, and he has told us that 
after a dozen years of fetters, bread and water, and 
working in the ditch of these ramparts, which, after- 
wards, in the memorable sieg^ of 1683, kept off the 
Ottomans until Sobieski came to cut off their beards, 
and unturban their three-tailed pachas, the chieftains 
of Aggstein petitioned to change their condition. 
The merchant, Rudiger, was by this time opulent, 
from being employed to bring a succession of simi- 
lar potentates to their senses by similar means; 
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with native singleness of soul, he had always em- 
ployed the same bait, which the German chieftainry 
always swallowed with the same appetite. But he 
was old, and thought of retiring from his profession, 
though a gold mine to him since he had discovered 
the art of helping himself, in the first instance, to the 
spoils. Both his wealth and his age gave him in- 
fluence ^vith the minister, who set himself down for 
the merchant's heir, and that, too, at no remote date. 
The brothers laid their sorrows before him, and he, 
recollecting that they had made his fortune, laid 
them before the minister. The petition was instantly 
attended to, the irons struck off, the spade resigned, 
the rations of rye-bread and ditch-water exchanged 
for less heathenish provisions ; and, finally, after 
six months* attendance on sermons preached by the 
most *' searching divines" of Vienna, a torture to 
which, they protested, the irons were infinitely pre- 
ferable, they were let loose, with a vast deal of good 
advice, and permission to beg their bread, only 
saving this interdict, that they should not be found 
begging it in Vienna, on pain of five hundred lashes 
a piece for the first offence, and the wheel for the 
second. 

" The brothers now set forth on the grand expe- 
riment of hving on the world's compassion. But it 
failed them in a week. They had not the art of 
touching the feehngs, and they were on the point of 
starving in company, just as the spires of Vienna 
rose once more to their view. The same thought 
started to both their tongues — * Shall that ras- 
cal Rudiger fatten on our robbery ?' They 
det«nnined to be masters of his wedth. Had- 
mar, a daring fello>y, who knew no more of the 
world than that it was more easily frightened than 
reasoned into doing its duty, went to the sword- 
cutler's, bought a trusty weapon, and forced an en- 
trance into the merchant's immense mansion at 
midnight. He found Rudiger wasted to a skeleton 
by age and avarice, and calculating how many far- 
thingd he would lose by the difference of paper and 
specie. Hadmar demanded his money. The old 
miser screamed out. A whole army of relations, 
who slept in the house to have the first grasp of his 
ducats, thinking ;that he was giving up the ghost, 
started up from their beds, and came running, half 
naked, to attend the dying hour of their ' excellent 
and much-lamented relative.' Hadmar was over- 
powered by numbers, seized, pinioned, tried upon 
the spot, and as the cousins, aunts, and uncles of the 
miser conceived that there were claimants enough 
already, they treated the new interloper as they 
would have been delighted to treat each other; they 
threw out a cord from the balcony, and the rising 
sun saw Hadmar hanging from its finely-flourbhed 
bars. 

'* Heinrich had, by some accident, gained a surer 
knowledge of the way to wealth, and, instead of 
going to the sword-cutler's, he had gone to the 
gates of a convent. He there wept, prayed the 
loudest in the chapel, ate the least in the refectory, 
and his saintship was promulgated through all the 
city, before the quarter was out. The saint next 



presented himself to Rudiger as the only saint who 
could wash his conscience clear of all peccability. 
It was exactly such a man that the merchant's crazy 
conscience wanted. The confessor entered. »The 
relations soon received a hint to withdraw. They 
were slow in understanding it, and, finally, one 
evening, the whole blood of the Rudiger lineage 
was turned into the street. But the effort was 
formidable at the merchant*s age ; and as the last 
echo of their cries, he uttered one which he never 
repeated. His will was produced. The lawyers 
would perish if the style became popular. Nothing 
could be less wordy or more distinct. It contain^ 
but these expressive sentences — * My relations are 
rogues. I shall show them that they can be made 
fools of besides. Heinrich is my heir.* 

" The relations were astonished. But the law- 
yers saw good ground for making a handsome suit 
out of the occasion, and they commenced proceed- 
ings before the judges. Heinrich declared himself 
the most injured man in the world, and offered to 
give up every thing in his possession on receiving 
just half what the suit would have cost. The pro- 
posal was relished by every one but the lawyers. 
The money was subscribed, and Heinrich, setting 
the seals of the parties on the doors, received the 
money at the bank of Vienna. 

" The house was opened. They found all as 
empty as a royal chapel when it gets wind at court 
that the king is not to be there. The relatives 
were indefatigable; bags, boxes, wainscots, every 
thing were tried, turned inside out, torn down, cut 
up, unsewed, broken, yet nothing transpired. The 
confessor was gone ; and it was presumed, that, as 
the business of a confessor is to secure human weak- 
ness from evil, Heinrich had thought himself au- 
thorized to remove the root of all evil — gold. 

" Before the spring shed her violets and prim- 
roses on the fields of the Milanese, the confessor 
was a gallant captain of Condottieri, in the service 
of Milan, and ready for the service of any and 
every Italian potentate according to pay and plun- 
der. He lived long, happy, and rich, died in his 
bed, and had a monument, half as high as the 
Duomo, declaring, ' that as every virtue lived, so 
the world's delight died, with the most renowned, 
heroic, and holy Count Enrico di Castello di bona 
Fortuna.' " 

My hearers politely professed themselves charmed 
with the poetic justice of the story ; and I should 
have probably proceeded to reap additional ap- 
plause, and vindicate the dexterity of imperial 
robber catchers on a larger scale, but for one of 
the customary incidents of mountain excursions 
— the settling of a mass of heavy clouds on the 
pinnacles above our heads. The sun sank sullenly 
under this purple veil. Murmurings were heard 
through the forest, with which mortals had nothing 
to do. Fires were seen glittering behind the solid 
shade of precipices, where never gipsy ventured to 
light them. The horses gave sensible signs of an 
inclination to find their way to the first stable ; and 
the yawning postiHons swore in twenty forms qf 
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imprecation agunst the crime of suffering them- 
selves and their beasts to stay out sight-seeing, 
when all that could be got in exchange for supper 
and shelter was as thorough a wetting as ever 
drenched ambassadorial livery. We took their ad- 
vice, seconded as it was by the g^sty bowlings of 
the forest, and the deeper volumes of vapour that 
now began to stoop from the pinnacles to the ra- 
vine. A dash of rain, the avant-coureur of a 



deluge, put us all in motion ; and I had the 
honour of being appointed guide to the little 
wirthhaus,* where I had pitched my tent for the 
last week, and which its portly and pence-loving 
landlord, Herr Michael Squeezegelt, would have 
felt it as an affront of the blackest dye to hear 
called by a less title than gasthaus.| 

I invited my new visiters to make merry, ordered 
the best supper that our bustling and overwhelmed 
cook could ^ve us on so brief a notice ; produced 
some capital claret, a travelling companion, whose 
society I had often found indispensable to console 
me for the desagremens of all other ; and by the 
help of a large stowage of faggots on the hearth, 
and a bimdle of wax tapers, which I fear had been 
consecrated at the shrine of " Maria Tapferl," the 
most famous sanctuary of this part of Austria, but 
now, in defiance of piety and pilgrimage, lighted 
for our profane supper-table, I contrived to make 
up a party as much disposed to be happy as if they 
were sitting round the gold plate, and under the 
silver chandeliers of his Serenity the Prince Lich- 
tenstein. 

The postilions had been perfectly in the right. 
The storm came on in full force before we had sent 
round the first bottle. Thunderclaps, bursts of rain, 
roarings of wind, and sheets of lightning, that made 
us all Took blue, first followed each other with the 
rapidity of musket firing, then came all together, 
and at last, as they say of the compass in storms at 
sea, the land storm fairly stopped the rotation of the 
bottle. We left the feast upon the table, and 
crowded to the little casements to see the perform- 
ance of the angry elements on so suitable a stage. 
Nothine could be finer or fiercer. The grim fea- 
tures of the mountains, imder the changes of the 
light and the vapours, took the hue and aspect of 
every thing marvellous, and would have made the 
fortune of a new GOethe, or a new Retsch. All the 
witcheries of the playmate hags of the Hartz, were 
peaceable and legitimate occupations to the furious 
fantasies that nature here disported before our won- 
dering eyes. The hills seemed nervously alive: the 
torrents danced and sprang about in the most direct 
contradiction to the laws of gravity; the forest 
tossed, groaned, and flamed, as if the days of old 
necromancy were come again, and every tree con- 
tained its tortured spirit. All was fire, hail, water, 
and uproar. 

But the rock of Durrenstein, with its ruined 
fertress on its summit, a fitting crown for this 
monarch of the realm of ravines, still held its su- 
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periority over the less renowned victims of the 
storm. It stood in the centre of the conflict, and, 
alternately lost and seen as the sea of cloud rolled 
by, looked like some mighty ship of a hundred 
thousand tons, some huge leviathan of war, plung- 
ing and rising, battling with, and baffling an ocean 
of mad biUows. With the shifting of the clouds 
came perpetual changes, and every gazer had his 
favourite comparison. But at last all agreed in 
one ; and every voice almost at the same moment 
cried out " the sorcerer." The tempest had lulled 
for a moment, and suffered the vapours to gather in 
a heavy white fleece round the summit of the hill ; 
below this rolling turban the rocks were bare, and 
broken into the most striking resemblance of the 
withered and darkened visage that, from time im- 
memorial, we attribute to the dealers in forbidden 
arts. While we looked, the costume was completed 
by a gush of waters which had forced its way 
through a hollow of the rock, and covered the ma- 
gician's chin and front with a most venerable and 
sweeping beard of foam a hundred and fifty feet 
long. 

The sight was curious enough to be worth some 
record. I had seated myself at the table, and taken 
out my crayon to sketch the outline, when a general 
cry from the window brought me back. I saw, to my 
astonishment, standing in the orifice, which we had 
established as the sorcerer's mouth, a fig^ure which 
visibly moved — but whether man, bear, or fiend, 
none could ascertain. It lingered for a while on 
this tremendous spot, apparently quite at its ease, 
in a tumult, which would have startled ^olus 
himself. The night was falling fast, and we began 
to fear that we should lose sight of the phenomenon 
before we had determined its species. But, as if it 
heard our wishes, it came forward, and stood grazing 
from the edge of the precipice at the play of the 
torrent, as it tumbled down the magician's black 
bosom. The spot would have turned the head of a 
chamois ; yet there sto«d this imperturbable being 
like a piece of the rock itself. The adventurer now 
occupied us all ; and to ascertain what he was, 
became the grand business of life for the next 
half hour. A Grcrman, once attache to the 
Austrian embassy in London, offered to settle the 
point a-la-mode Anglaise, by a bet of six to four, 
that it was any thing that any body else thought it 
was not, and vice versa. An old Italian envoy 
offered to make the discovery, by cutting the cards 
in the infallible way by which the NeapoUtan ladies 
settle their affairs with destiny for the day, and are 
secure, from sunrise to sunse^ against earthquakes, 
losses at play, the sickness of lapdogs, and the faith- 
lessness of cavaliere serventi, A French colonel, 
who wore the croix of St. Louis, and the legion of 
honour, in amicable conjunction, at his button-hole, 
proposed to settle the doubt by a long shot from his 
Tyrolese rifle ; arguing that " as it was utterly im- 
possible that any man but a lunatic could venture 
to such a spot, no harm could be done by bringing 
him down, whom, if he escaped, it was so much 
gained, j^udif ap end was put to him, it was but one 
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madman the less in the world where there were so 
many besides. If it was a bear, we should have a 
couple of capital hams to add to our stock, in a place 
where another day's confinement would see us starved 
unless we should eat the fat landlord. And if a 
demon, our firing at it might be a merit in another 
place, and wipe out a thousand years of purgatory." 

The brilliant Frenchman had heated himself into 
so strong a conviction of the reasonableness of his 
proposal, that, in scorn of our doubts, whether firing 
even at a ghost might not be punishable by law in 
a country so strict in the preservation of its game 
as Austria, he was hammering his flint for action, 
when the figure made a sudden bound from the edge 
of the gulph, disappeared, was seen again standing 
on a lower shelf of the precipice, again darted down 
the torrent, re-appeared from the side of the ravine, 
and, rushing across the road, knocked furiously at 
our door, dripping lilce a water-god. 

A little altercation heard without between him 
and the landlord, who probably thought that he was 
not likely to benefit much by such an arrival, or that 
his house already contained unmanageable guests 
enough, induced my interference in favour of the 
laws of hospitality. I went to the door, and with 
many an ominous frown of Herr Michael, invited 
the stranger to take shelter for the hour. He was 
all polite reluctance, but the storm allowed of no 
medium, and he, at last, followed me into the pre- 
sence of my fellow naturalists. As he entered, 
bowing on all sides, and with the language of a man 
of the world, I saw the French sharpshooter blush, 
at least as much as a Frenchman ever does, quietly 
deposit the rifle in a comer, and g^ve that curiously- 
expressive glance round the circle, which tells how 
elose one has run to the edge of some blimder of the 
first magnitude. 

But we kept his secret with honour ; and a fr^sh 
bottle, a new bundle of faggots, and the loan of my 
gurtout, soon made the circle and its new addition 
the gayest of the gay. We found this scaler of 
mountains and swimmer of torrents altogether a 
very striking personage, speaking the several lan- 
guages of our miscellaneous company with native 
ease; evidently familiar with Europe and with a 
considerable extent of Asia, and giving now and 
then a piquant anecdote of the great, which made 
our diplomatists raise their eyebrows in wonder at 
discoveries which they had treasured in their own 
bosoms as the *^ immediate jewels of their souls." 

The hour flew, and the stranger was the first to 
remark that the storm had subsided. But to suffer 
him to take his leave for the night was out of the 
question. He at length consented, though with 
considerable difficulty, to remain. The Frenchman, 
who probably thought himself bound to make atone- 
ment for the favour which he had intended him, 
insisted on surrendering his bed, his wardrobe, or 
his bodily existence, for the benefit of his " bosom 
friend." While we were enjojring our cups, and 
enchanted into a roimd of pleasantries, which 
brought out every man, and promised to keep us 
from our beds till daybreak, I heard a heavy foot 



occasionally pass the door. Whatever might be 
our dialogue, there was no necessity for its being 
overheard; and I at length went out to put an end to 
the investigation. I found the landlord alone in his 
nightcap and slippers, and seldom looked the Herr 
Michael less in good humour with the world. 
" Twelve o'clock, sir," he grumbled ; " full time 
for all honest men to be in their beds." 

I told him that there was nothing to prevent his 
honesty from its full indulgence in slumber, and that 
I would be responsible for the security of every iron 
spoon and wooden trencher under his roof. 

The Herr's urbanity was not his most conspicuous 
virtue at any time. But I believe that he had 
duo reliance on one who had so long resisted 
the temptations of his table equipage; and with 
some rough attempt at a bow, lie set me at my ease 
on the point of honour, and said, that his only ob- 
jection to our sitting up for the next twelve hours, 
or yeare, was the presumptuous nature of the thing. 
" This is an awful night, sir," said he ; " such storms 
seldom come for good. This is the 29th of Sep- 
tember: St. Michael's night, my patron saint; and, 
heaven preserve us! the night of the Red Womaa 
of Durrenstein." 

A burst of thunder, that tore the ear and shook 
the strong building round us, gave such authentic 
evidence to the Herr's opinions, that I could extract 
nothing more from him on the sacred subject ; but, 
shrinking and startled, he left me, as he said, to 
examine what new damage had been done by the 
witch's annual visit, and implored me once more to 
get my noisy companions to bed as soon as possible. 
But the landlord's beer-loving soul had never 
known the courage of Chftteau Margot ; and on my 
communicating his fears, my only answer was a 
general burst of laughter, and a pledge to see the 
adventure out, to defy St. Michael and his storms, 
and to receive the witch-queen of the mountain with 
bumpers, if she should honour us with a visit. 

I had heard of her before, and the conversation 
turning upon the extraordinary propensity of the 
peasantry in all countries to add to the natural 
troubles of their station by imaginary evils, I gave 
such details as occiured to me of the " Red Woman 
of Durrenstein." The stranger followed, but if his 
knowledge on other topics was striking, here it was 
unbounded. He poured out a ready heap of curious 
anecdote and incident of the mountain superstitions ; 
some nearly monstrous of course, but some picturesque, 
and which would have been a treasure to the painter; 
and even some so like what we deem a power above 
natiu*e, yet within reality, a so subtle entwining of 
things tnat perplexed belief with facts easUy compre- 
hensible, and of no unusual occurrence, that we all 
listened with an interest which we probably should 
not have been ashamed to acknowledge in our most 
composed hours. But now, with the thunder rat- 
tling over the roof, St. Michael's night, the " bell 
then beating one," and the very palace of the she- 
sorcerer showing from our windows its wild battle- 
ments edged with perpetual lightnings, and, it 
must not be forgotten, with a doz^n of excellent 
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darei already discussed, we gave the homage of our 
ears to the man of legend, as if he were Simon Ma- 
gus himself. 

'' Yet, after all," said he, with a smile round the 
listening circle, as he closed a story whose strange 
mixture of oddity and horror had nxed us in silent 
attention ; ** what is this passion for being vexed 
and made hypochondriac by fancy, but an additional 
proof of the original foolery of man ? the only fool, 
by the by, thai creation exhibits. Every other 
animal has the due quantum of understanding. The 
bustard that betrays itself by its booming, the ostrich 
that leaves its eggs in the sand ; all that we are in 
the habit of charging with want of brains, have a 
sufficient object in their contrivances : even the ass 
is Hbelled. He knows what he is about infinitely 
better than hundreds of his riders, and if his natural 
taste be for thistles, and his back be made for blows 
and burthens, he has a much better claim to respect 
than many a showy personage, who for the glories 
of a ribbon or a place, is content to swallow the 
thistle and bear the blow and the burden, without 
the excuse of nature." 

This was plain speaking among so many cheva- 
liers, with so many stars and crosses. But bold- 
ness, when it is seconded by truth, goes far ; and 
we were too much in good-humour with ourselves 
to think of examining the point for the present. 
*' But do you actually believe in those preternatural 
influences ?" said the Frenchman, turning to some 
remar|^ of mine. 

" I feel like Plato," was my reply ; " the more 1 
think on such subjects, the less I am able to come 
to a decision." 

** For my part,'* said the German, palpably a 
student of the Helvetius school, ** what I cannot 
tee, I cannot believe." 

" Strange," interrupted the Italian. " How then 
can you answer the innmnerable evidences of inter- 
position among us ; you, who have seen the wink- 
ings of the Madonna's eyes, the tears running down 
St. Catherine's cheeks, and the moving of the Mag- 
dalen's bosom ?" 

** Those affairs make an exception to my maxim," 
replied the German; '^ for those I have seen, and 
cannot believe." 

" But now for your opinion," said I to the 
ttrang^r. 

" Why, then, if you will have it out, I side with 
the gentleman who has made the eye the judge. 
We have not got those faculties for the purpose of 
being led into absurdity by them. I do not believe 
that there is a word of truth in any legend of 
witchery, red, blue, or green, from Bohemia to 
Lapland. — But, ha ! look there." 

A broad blue stripe of flame darted through the 
crevice of the shutter, and rested on the opposite 
wall, throwing our candles into eclipse by its strong 
brilliancy, and what struck us as more singular 
still, giving a kind of motion to the figures of the 
flair dames and gallant knights that had, hitherto, 
lurked in the general dinginess of the court of the 
Emperor Chancmagne, on black paper, apparently 

iwf old as its theme. 



The stranger was delighted with the sight, which 
he protested was worth living even in a German 
wirthhaus, for a twelvemonth to see. And, cer- 
tainly, when the first surprise allowed us to look 
en philosophe, at the phenomenon, nothing could 
be more attractive. It seemed a phantasmagoria 
of the most vivid kind, not the puzzled and misty 
light that makes our magic-lantern figures as 
hard to be traced as a hieroglyphic, and deserv- 
ing of the lynx eyes of M. Champollion alone ; 
but an intense and steady splendour, that actually 
rekindled the faded gilding and perished purple 
velvet of monarchs, plumed chevaliers, and dame, 
of pride, beauty, and distended petticoats, glowing 
from hip to heel with every flower of the parterres 
an embroidered paradise. 

I glanced into the open air to ascertain from 
what meteor, or accidental firing of the woods, the 
light was produced. But, except an occasional 
flash of the exhausted and thinning cloud, darkness 
had resumed her " leaden sceptre o'er the drowsy 
world." The storm had been fairly tired out, and 
the grim coronal of Durrenstein was disting^hable 
only by the phosphoric glimmer of the torrent still 
tumbling down the front of the mountain. 

I was suddenly recalled from my view by a gene- 
ral exclamation. Across the ceUing, which had 
hitherto looked as black as its pitch-pine rafters 
could have made it, the procession of knights and 
dames was ag^n glittering, and in the rear of the 
procession moved a shape that we all with one voice 

E renounced to be the Red Woman of Durrenstein 
erself, or something worse^ if our gallantry would 
allow us to conceive it invested in the female g^b. 
The shape was covered from head to foot with a 
cloak of the most powerfully sanguine colour ; but 
under the hood looked out a face, which, whether it 
was fact, or the heated fancy of gentlemen loving 
their wine " not wisely but too well," contained aU 
the ingredients of hazard to hearts and heads. It 
was excessively lovely, but with a pair of wild and 
deep eyes, that gleamed like the very seats of un- 
happy mystery. She came glittering in prismatic 
beauty from the darkness, like the king^ and magi- 
cians of Rembrandt, and grew upon us until the 
eye absolutely shrunk from her concentrated lustre. 

The German exclaimed, that " Frauenhoffer 
himself would be puzzled to make such a magio 
lantern : he would lay ten to one on the point with 
any man." 

The Italian said, that he '' had seen nothing so 
bright since the last eruption of Vesuvius, nor so 
beautiful since the last illumination of St. Peter's." 

The Frenchman was unnationally silent, and sat, 
with his eyes alternately turned on the vision and 
the stranger, who had leaned his head on the table, 
and who, but for a broken word now and then, I 
should have supposed to be asleep, in quiet contempt 
of our phantom. 

But be it what it might, I found that it had made 
us all grave, and I proposed calling in the landlord, 
if he should be still out of bed, to tell us what he 
knew of tlie matter. The little hall was dark as 
the ni^ht itself^ aiid whi}e ) if^as feeling my way. 
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awkwardly enough, along the walls, mj foot struck 
against a heavy human incumhrance towards the 
end of the passage, which a groan and a few excla- 
mations of alarm told me was the valorous Herr 
Michael. I raised him up, and convincing him, 
with some difficulty, that I was not among the 
spectral visiters of his sins of innkeeping, I rather 
carried than led him in to our festal room, 
which, however, had now become as silent as any 
sepulchre in the Abbey of Molk. The Herr was a 
most reluctant witness, and nothing but the most 
persevering cross examination could extort an idea 
trom his intense solidity of skull. 

He was evidently arraid of the disastrous reputa- 
tion of keeping a ghostly house, which would have 
prohibited for ever the sale of the very considerable 
quantity of damaged Bavarian beer, that, mixed 
with Vienna brandy, made his staple. Not a pea- 
sant would have been guilty of the immorality of 
netting drunk under the roof of a landlord who had 
dealings with ghosts ; and the result to the Herr 
Michael would, as he pathetically observed, '^be 
worse than purgatory, inasmuch as masses^ though 
they may take a man out of future fire, were never 
yet able to take him out of jail." At length he 
acknowledged that sights of the kind which had 
perplexed us, had made his life miserable every 
year since he had taken this cursed " gasthaus ;" 
that an anniversary storm, enough to tear the skies 
down, had attend^ certain sounds and appearances, 
of which he dreaded towipeak, and of which, indeed, 
he knew '' little more than that they generally made 
him incapable of examining at the time, or wish- 
ing to examine them at any time after, as long as 
he Uved." 

The spectre upon the ceiling had vanished into a 
fSfdnt gleam that barely showed the outline. But 
no persuasion could induce the shuddering landlord 
to presume so much as to survey even this diminished 
majesty of terror. He stood leaning his huge bulk 
on his hands, his hands on the table, and his eyes 
invincibly shut. Farther inquiry was useless with 
a boor half dead with fright ; and we unanimously 
voted his dismissal, which he accepted with great 
gratitude, imploring, in the humblest terms, that 
the subject of the night *' should never be men- 
tioned, as it could be mentioned only to his undoing." 

As he was bHndly turning away, piloting himself 
by his hands, he rather abruptly touched the stranger, 
who started on his feet with an angry interjection, 
arid gazed round for the offender. But wnatever 
might be his surprise, it could not have been superior 
to ours. Never did I see such a change in the 
human countenance in so short a period. Ten 
minutes before, when he laid his head on the table, 
he was one of the handsomest men that I had seen 
in Germany ; in the vigour of life, with a peculiarly 
bright eye, a high-coloured cheek, every feature full 
of health; the whole physiognomy like that of a 
gallant and animated soldier, bronzed by campaign- 
ing. Yet, but for his sitting in the same sea^ I 
could not possibly have known the man who now 
sent bis ghastly glare upon us. His fine Italian 



eyes were hoUo^^ and dim; his colour was leaden; 
his cheek hollow and wrinkled ; and when, in answer 
to the general inquiry, " whether he was ill ?" which 
might have naturally occurred from his drenching in 
the torrent, he attempted to make some acknowledg- 
ment, the tremor and almost idiotic difficulty of his 
utterance were painful to the ear. Fifty years had 
passed over him in these fifteen minutes. 

He tned to laugh off his embarrassment ; but it 
would not do. His laugh was even more painful 
than his speech ; and, after an effort equally violent 
and abortive to recover liis ground, he sank back 
on his seat, and burst into tears. We now alto- 
gether decided on what must have been the cause 
of his illness, and entreated him to go to rest, or at 
least lie down on our cloaks before the fire. But 
he resisted our nursing with almost passionate ob- 
stinacy, contended that he never was better in hii 
life, sang a popular chanson to prove his undi- 
minished gaiety, and, after this display, in a voice 
quivering and dissonant with weakness, he begaa 
to tell his stories of the court with laborious vivacity. 
But the charm was at an end ; and though I, as 
the entertainer, kept my seat, my guests gave 
palpable symptoms of a wish to consult their 
pillows. 

But the German, who led the way in those na- 
tural though ungracious si^ns of weariness, which 
have cut short the periods of many an orator, had 
scarcely accomplished his profoundest yawn, when 
our invalid, starting from his chair, begged that he 
might be permitted to caution '^ that gentleman, or 
any of us, who should be imprudent enough to 
think of sleeping before day, against the hazards (£ 
that night of * cdl nights in the year.* " 

Here was something for our curiosity, and we 
waited for the disclosiu'e with undissembled im- 
patience. 

*^ You saw me, sir, I believe," addressing himself 
to me, as the host, '^ under rather singular circum- 
stances this evening, of which you probably can 
give a much better account than I can, for the whole 
passed before me rather like a dream than any thing 
else. I am in the military service of the king of 
Bavaria ; and, during the sunmier furlough of my 
regiment, of which I am colonel, finding the heat 
of the lower country oppressive, I have been a great 
deal in the habit of shooting among the moimtains. 
Last year, a little later in the season, I happened to 
be in this neighbourhood, which I found in great 
confusion, in consequence of some strange appear- 
ances, on this 29th of September, which were fol- 
lowed by not less strange results upon a hunting 
party of nobles, who had treated the popular belief 
on the subject with a too ostentatious contempt 
Insanity was, in some instances, the unquestionable 
results. In others, a succession of eccentric notions 
of having lost valuable property, of having seen 
extraordinary displays of juggling, of having 
drank some medicated liquors, which long bewilderea 
them — and so forth. In short, the peasantry were, 
as usual, full of histories of the preternatural ven- 
geance taken on the scomers, and fuller than ever 
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of the marvellous power of the Red Woman of 
Durrenstein. 

*' Hating superstition of all kinds, I was wise 
enough to attempt bringing the peasantry to rea- 
son ; but as arg^ument was soon hopeless, I pledged 
myself to be upon the spot of enchantment, the very 
eentre of the witches kingdom, on the next 29th day 
of September, and there in person to show the ab- 
surdity of the whole story. 

'* I have now been in the mountains a week ; the 
peasantry had general notice of my determination 
to outface the Lady of the Rock. Many an entreaty 
was made to me to relinquish the unhallowed hazard, 
and many a prayer followed me, when, in the sight 
of the population of a dozen villages, I set out this 
morning. The true time to reach the Durrenstein 
is midnight ; but the storm drove me ou^ of my 
covert to find shelter where best I could. Turning 
the base of the hill, I saw this wirthhaus ; but the 
difficidties between rendered all hope of reaching it 
totally idle. I sat down under a projection of the 
rock, to linger until the storm should be passed. 
While I was amusing the time by sketching the 
veins in a remarkably fine slab of coloured marble, 
out of the solid rock moved a figure. I know how 
severe a tax this must lay on belief ; but I can only 
tell what I saw. There stood before me, as clearly 
and fully defined — in fact, as substantial as the figure 
of any gentleman round this table — that personage 
which, whether from heaven above, or from earth 
below, was the one that I had promised to meet 
and hold at defiance. How I felt at the moment, 
I have no power to explain. I hope that, on all 
suitable occasions, I should not want nerve ; but the 
sensation was less like any thing that I could call 
alarm, than a feeling of complete helplessness. In 
the perfect possession of my senses and my under- 
standing, I yet found that the physical powers were 
extinguished — perfectly paralyzed; as if flesh and 
blood were not made to abide the presence of such 
a being. I sat gazing on her as she advanced. I 
oould not have spoken, nor moved a muscle, for the 
crown of Austria. Her words were brief, and in a 
tone of singular mildness, yet which penetrated me 
like a cold weapon. She reproved me 'for the 
haughty presumption which had doubted of her 
power, and declared, as a sign of her displeasure, 
that, when next I saw her, I should know that she 
was come for vengeance.* 

" She vanished even while my eyes were fixed on 
her — the solid wall of rock received her, and she 
was g^ne. What was scarcely less surprising to 
me, was the sudden recovery of my liml». Their 
past feebleness seemed to be made up for by super- 
natural strength : at all events, whether in the 
strength of frenzy or terror, I darted from the 
cavern, sprang the precipice, and swam the torrent 
—to any one of which no bribe of earth could have 
tempted me half an hour before. I here found the 
hospitality to which I acknowledge myself so deeply 
indebted ; and I began to hope that the vision had 
been merely one of those fantasies that play on the 
vainAf ezhaosted by the considerable fatigue that I 



had undergone since morning, and shaping the ab- 
surdities of superstition into reality. 

" But the glare upon the wall of this chamber, 
seconded by a certain indescribable sensation as if 
danger were near — such a sensation as a blind man 
may experience who knows that he is treading on 
the edge of a gulf, without knowing on which side 
of him it lies — told me that the time of the visita- 
tion was come. The figfure that passed over the 
ceiling decided the question. It was, in every 
feature, the one that I had seen come forth from 
the solid block of marble, which opened and 
closed, as if it had been a curtain shaken by the 

wind." He paused, and his wandering eye 

seemed involuntarily searching for the phenome- 
non. Then, with an effort to smile, he resumed : — 

"If I have exhibited any perturbation, I trust 
that it was not unmanly, nor beyond the natural 
embarrassment of finding oneself in so peculiar a 
position. You will forgive me, 1 know, for my 
talking no more on this painful subject. 1 perhaps 
have already said more than I ought, when the 
very presence of this extraordinary being may be 
visible the next moment." 

His voice sank, and he sat in an attitude of the 
deepest dejection; his countenance grew yet more 
depressed than when it first shocked us, and I in- 
sisted on his trying to rest. We actually feared for 
the life of this interesting and imfortimate man, 
whether the victim of hS^own heated fancy, of 
fever, or of fact, still alike unfortunate and in 
danger. 

As I assisted him to the door, he turned, and 
said, almost in a tone of despair, " If you should 
find me by to-morrow, gentlemen, under the cir- 
cumstances to which I have alluded, deprived of my 
faculties, or even beyond all the sufferings that can 
depress the human heart, do me the justice to be- 
lieve that I deeply thank you for your forbearance 
with my strange malady; and do me the farther 
justice to beUeve, that I fell a victim to a desire of 
doing public service. — To you, sir," said he to me, 
" I leave the painful but friendly task of acquaint- 
ing my relatives in Bavaria witn the event, though 
I wish that as few particidars of this unhappy night 
may be given as possible. Would that I had died 
as a soldier, in the service of my good and gallant 
king, and of my loved and honoured country !" 

We all listened with profound deference, and 
promised. 

At the door a sudden thought flashed across him, 
and he stopped again. — ** Gentlemen," said he, 
" there is one thing that, in my confusion, I had 
forgot. I heard among the peasantry', that the 
only hope of escaping the wrath of this fatal being 
was remaining sleepless, at least until daybreak. I 
leave you now only because I feel myself unfit 
for society; but I shall try to resist sleep, unless 
that too be a part of the infliction. May 1 make it 
a solemn request, perhaps a dying one, that you will 
remain together till morning, or, if you should go 
to your chambers, that you will not suffer your- 
selves to be overtaken by sleep." 
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He waved his hand with a graceful and sad fare- 
well, and, led by me, tottered to the lowly recess, 
which was all tne receptacle that the wirthhaus af- 
forded on occasions of superfluous tenantry. Grave 
discussion of the whole story was occupying my 
guests when I returned. In the spirit of master of 
the board, I proposed a round of toasts to the better 
health of the Bavarian: the proposal was honoured, 
but we were not the merrier. At last the German, 
with a yawn deep as the North Sea, declared that 
he must go to bed, though fifty witches were wait- 
ing to carry him on their broomsticlcs over every 
hUl in the empire. I combated the motion; but 
sleep was in my eyes, contradicting my eloquence ; 
and my resistance only inspirited the Italian to let 
out a little of his secret soul, and scorn alike the 
wonders of earth, air, and friars. The French- 
man was asleep during the last half-hour, but, on 
being roused by the bitter sneer of the Italian, de- 
clared that the witch had very handsome eyes, the 
better in his estimation for being un peu malins ; 
and that a visit would be quite an adventure after 
his own heart. The hint of danger, in fact, made 
it an obligation on us to take our chance. The 
question was put and carried by a general yawn ; 
our last laugh was given to the nonsense of being 
kept out of our beds by the whims of an unlucky 
devil of a Bavarian, shaldng in mind and body >vith 
the ague ; the simple sight of our beds was a re- 
sistless spell ; and, to judge by the universal snore 
that echoed from cell to cell in the first ^y^ minutes, 
my whole company were of the most ghost-defying 
description. 

But the snore began to sound more distant in my 
ears. I was anxious to keep awake, if for no other 
reason than to assist the invalid during the night. 
But nature said otherwise. I tossed and turned — 
walked about my chamber — broke my shins 
against bedposts, chairs, and the crazy taole — sat 
down to think what I should do next to rub the 
poppies from my sensorium — and, in the act of dis- 
covering an infallible contrivance for keeping awake 
for ever, dropped back on my pillow, and was, as 
the bards of the almanacks say, instantly lulled in the 
feathery arms of Morpheus. 

My sleep was, like that of every man who 
finishes his day in the jovial style of mine, crowded 
with dreams, and every dream was, of course, a 
new version of the tale of the day. The Red 
Woman was flying about me, over me, with me, 
frowning, howling, fixing her flame-coloured fangs 
in my throat, and drying up my circ'ulation with her 
intense eyes. At last the struggle broke my sleep. 
The Red Woman herself was standing before me I 
— I never remember to have been so thoroughly 
overpowered. — I could not breathe. — My pulses were 
dead ; my limbs were stiffened into stone. The 
sight had paralyzed me as it had the unfortunate 
colonel. The phantom stalked slowly through the 
chamber. I saw her lay her hand on the table, 
which returned a pale gleam. She approached the 
pillow, and leaned over me. I was looking frdl at 
her. She started back; waved her hand in solemn 



adjuration; and with a low and ominous moftit 
walked through the stone wall. 

Whether I continued awake after this, or fell 
into a doze, I cannot tell to this day. But I still 
could not have stirred, from the singular dizziness 
of my brain, and the feebleness of my limbs. At 
length a confused sound and a broad burst of light 
completely roused me. I thought that the catastrophe 
was come, whether it was to be insanity or extmc- 
tion ; and bracing up my lost fortitude, determined, 
if I must perish, to leave behind no ground for sus- 
picion that I perished like a craven. On throwing 
open my shutters, I was rejoiced to find that the 
glare was from the sun, then not far from his " me- 
ridian tour." The sounds were still to be accounted 
for, and they grew more unaccount-able every in- 
stant — a chaos of exclamations, rage, imprecations, 
and laughter. — I heard tables roll about, chairs 
dashed against the wall, the old windows crashing 
in all quarters. I was beginning to doubt whether 
the witch's vengeance had not already fallen on the 
sleepers, or whether the frenzy was my own. I at 
length opened ray door — the passage was full of 
broken furniture, in the midst of which stood the 
Italian in violent fits of laughter. The German 
was forcing his heavy frame across a bar that held 
one-half of his door fast, the other half he had con- 
trived to tear down. The Frenchman was still 
barred in his dungeon, which he was belabouring on 
all sides with a poker ; and venting his fury in 
screams, roars, and imprecations, on the hand that 
had thus encroached on his natural liberty. 

The Italian's laughter was contagious, and I 
joined him by the strength ©f sympathy, to the in- 
creased displeasm-e, as I was sorry to see, of the 
honest German, who grumbled something about 
" a couple of fools." But as I appeared to pay 
more attention to the remark, than under the cir- 
cumstances it perhaps deserved, my bulky friend 
recovered liis temper, and with the face of a Dio- 
genes, in jest, asked me, " What o'clock it was ?" I 
felt for my, repeater. — It was gone. — " I must have 
left it in my chamber." — It was not there. My re- 
peater was not the only absentee.^My purse, ray 
pistols, my valise, my boots, my whole wardrobe, 
were gone along with it. 

Every man of the party was in the same condi- 
tion. The accident of sleeping in our clothes alone 
prevented us from being stark naked. I roared for 
the landlord. He was " deaf or dead ;'* no answer 
came. I darted do\>ni stairs ; every door was bolted 
and barred as firmly as if it were midnight I " 
thought of my invalid — he too was " deaf or dead" 
when I knocked. On second thoughts I kicked the 
door open. — The bird was flown. — The Red Wo- 
man had robbed us all. — There was not a florin, 
a brooch, a ring, a snuff-box, or a second shirt in 
our whole coterie. — The spoliation had been ma- 
naged with matchless dexterity. — We might be 
thankful that it had pleased the Red Woman to let 
us keep our skins. 

To make the denouement more palatable, the 
story spread over the neighbourhood with a rapi-: 
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HwUr wu hit oonfidui^ — Heitor, tiw fole admirer 
of " hii beautiful letter." Hester put it in the post- 
office ; and Hester kept up his hopes by her own ; 
And Heater went every day, even before it was pos- 
rible an anawer eould anive, to ask, " Any letter for 
jay father 7" for Mr. JMaipas, fearing, in spite of his 
■anguiue confidant, the probability of a refuaal, had 
reaolved that the letter should not be directed to his 
own house. Any domestic triumph, that the advice 
of wridnf , BO oiien urged, had been taken too late, 
was, by uiis means, averted. 

The day of the actual return of post passed, and 
brought no answer ; but the next day saw Hester 
dying, with breathless speed, towards the little lir- 
treo copse, where her iither awaited her coming. 
She held aletterin her hand. Mr. Malpas snatched 
it from her. He at once perceived that it was 
doublo, and post-paid. This gave him courage to 
open it, and the first tiling he saw was the half of 
a bank-Doto for twenty pounds. To Hester this 
seemed inenhatistible riches ; and even to her father 
it was a pro^gious sum. For the first time she saw 
the tears stand iu his eyes. 

" Read it, child," said he, in a broken voice. 
Hester kissed him, and was silent for a moment, and 
then proceeded with her task. The hand-writing 
was stiff, ugly, and legible, though the letters rather 
resembled the multiplication -table tlian the alpha- 
bet The epistle ran as follows : — 

" Dkar Brotheb, — Received yours on the 16th 
instant, and reply on the 18th; the dela3 
post being can 
note. I send 

be sent to-moTTOw. They can then he pasted neatly 
together. I sha'nt go back to old grievances, as 
your folly has been its own punishment. If people 
irill be silly enough to marry, they must take tlie 
eonwquences. \ on say tlmt your eldest daughter 
is named after me. Send her up to town, and I will 
provide for her. It will be one mouth less to feed. 
Vou may count on the same sum (twenty pounds) 
yearly. I shall send directions about Hester's 
coming np, in my next lett«r. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" Hestkb Maltas." 

Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came to 
her own name. Even her glad temper sank at the 
bftre idea of a separation from her parents. 

"Me, fatherl exclaimed she; "ohl what will 
my mother say ?" 

"Not as site always does to any thing I pro- 
pose," said her father. 

To this Hester made no reply. She had long 
fait iilenoe was the only answer to such exclama- 
tion). For onoe, like her father, Hester dreaded to 
return home. " I* it possible," thought she, " we 
eatt be takingso much money home so slowly?" and 
■be loitered even more than her father. Hester had 
yet to learn that no earthly advantage comes without 
its drawback. At length tlie silence was broken, 
and Hester listened with conviction, and a good Qt 
tftr^ag, t4 (be Buny f^ntntasethw whole bmil; 
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were to derive from her adoption by her umL 
Still, "What will my mother say '(" was the only 
answer she could give. 

When we expect the worst, it never happens. 
Mrs. Malpas caught at the idea of Hester's going 
to town with an eagerness which inflicted on poor 
Hester the severest pang she hod ever known. 
" And is my mother so ready to part with me?" 
was a very bitter thought. Still, if she could have 
read that mother's heart, she would have been com- 
forted. It was the excess of affection that made 
the 'sacrifice easy. All the belief in the sovereign 
power of a pretty face, — all the imagination which 
Mrs. Malpas had long ceased to exercise for herself, 
were exerted ibr her daughter. Like all people, 
who have lived their whole life in the country, site 
had the most unreal, the most magnificent ideas of 
London. Once there, and Hester's future fortune 
was certain. Besides, she had another reason, 
which, however, from the want of confidence wlach 
ran through the whole family, she kept to herself. 
There was a certain handsonie youth, the son of a 
□eighhouring farmer, between wliom and Hester she 
thought the more distance the better. She had 
suffered too much from a love-match herself, to en- 
tertain the least kindness towards such a step. The 
faults we ourselves commit are always those to 
which we are most unforgiving. Hester herself had 
oever thought about what the feeling was which 
made her blush whenever she met Frank 
Horton. No girl ever does. It was shyness, not 
deception, that made her avoid even the mention of 
his name. Tlie word love had never passed between 
them. Still the image of her early playmate was 
very frequent amid the regrets with which she re- 
gaided leaving her native place. The next day 
brought the second letter from Mrs. Hester Malpas. 
It contained the other half of the bank-note ) and, 
OS it never seemed to have crossed the good lady's 
mind that there could bo an objection to her pro- 
posed adoption, she had made every arrangement 
for her journey the following week. She had taken 
her place in the coach, stated her intention of meet- 
ing her at the inn, and hoped that she worked well 
at her needle. There was little preparation to be 
made. Her aunt had said, " that she could come 
with only the clothes on her back," and she was 
token very nearly at her word. 

The evening before her departure, she went fiw a 
solitary walk, lingering amid all her old favourite 
haunts. Her spirits were worn out and dejected. 
It jarred cruelly upon her affectionate temper to 
find that her absence was matter of rejoicing to her 
whole family. The ciiildren, naturally enough, 
connected Hester's departure with tlie new indul.. 
gences, the result of their aunt's gift ; and child- 
hood is as selfish from thoughtlessness as age is from 
, calculation. Her parents merged in the liiture that 
' present which weighed so heavily upon poor Hester. 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather some 
I wild flowers in the hedge, when Frank Ilorlon, who 
, hod joined her un perceived, gathered them for her. 
I " And H, Hei(«r, you Ke going to liOndon, and 
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will soon forget all your old friends ?" Hester had 
no voice to assure mm that she should not. Her 
silence g^ve her companion the hetter opportunity of 
expressing his regrets, doubly touching to the af- 
fectionate girl, who had just been thinking that her 
departure was lamented by no one. Hester's heart 
was so full of love and sorrow, that it was impossi- 
ble for some not to fall to his share ; and they parted, 
if not with a positive promise, yet with a hope that 
their future life would, in some way or other, be' 
connected together. 

It was a sleepless night with the young traveller; 
and she awoke from a confused dream, which 
blended together familiar objects in a thousand fan- 
tastic combinations. She awakened up suddenly, 
and the first object on which her eyes opened was 
her mother, — the mother she had thought almost 
unkind, seated weeping by the bedside. Not all 
Mrs. Malpas's brilliant visions of the future could 
console, ^hen it came to the actual parting. She 
bent over the fair and innocent face which looked 
so child-like asleep, in an agony of fear and love. 
To-morrow, and the music of that ready footstep 
would be silent in their house, — ^to-morrow, and 
those sweet eyes would no more meet her own with 
their peculiar bright, yet watchful look. A little 
corded box was on the floor ; she turned away from 
it, and burst into tears. It was the last suppressed 
sob that had roused her daughter. In a moment 
Hester was up, and weeping on her mother's neck; 
and yet, sad as were the tears, they were pleasant 
when compared with those with which she had cried 
herself to sleep. 

It was later than they had supposed; and the 
sound of the church dock striking nve made them 
start ; and Hester, with a trembling hand, began 
to dress. In half an hour the London coach would 
pass, and there were some fields between them and 
the high-road. This last half-hour showed Hester 
how truly she was beloved. The youngest child 
neglected the breakfast; and while her father pressed 
her to eat, he could not eat himself. All felt move- 
ment a reHef, — all accompanied her to the gate 
where they were to wait for the coming stage, lliey 
had scarcely reached the road, when the guard s 
horn was heard in the distance. The coach ap- 
peared — ^it stopped — Hester took her place be- 
hind — and again the horses were at full speed. The 
young traveller looked back; but her head was 
dizzy with the rapid and unaccustomed motion. 
The little group, that stood watchine, swam before 
her sight. Still she saw them, and she did not feel 
quite alone. Tears shut them out, — she took her 
handkerchief; it was raised scarce an instant, but a 
rapid turn in the road shut them out from her lin- 
gering and longing gaze. 

The guard, under whose especial charge she had 
been placed, did his best to console her ; but found 
the attempt vain, and as he had children of his own, 
thought it all very proper that a daughter should 
cry at parting with her parents. He left her to the 
full indulgence of her tears. Nothing could well 
be more dreary than the journey was to poor Hester. 



The bright morning soon clouded over, and: a smaU^ 
drizzling rain covered every object that might have 
diverted her attention, with a thick, dull mist. Such 
a sad and monotonous day leaves nothing to tell; 
and Hester found herself bewildered, cold, tired, 
hungry, and wretched, in the inn-yard where the 
coach stopped. Such a scene of confusion had 
never before met her sight; and she stood hopeless 
and frightened precisely in the place where the 
guard had helped her to alight, without an idea, or 
even a care, of what would happen to her next. She 
was roused by some one at her elbow inquiring ''for 
the young woman that Mrs. Hester Malpas ex- 
pected ;" and in a moment the guard consigned her 
to the care of a stranger. It was a neighbour, whom 
her aunt had sent to meet her. Mr. Lowndes asked 
her how she did, received no answer, made up his 
mind that she was stupid and shy, considered that 
to talk was no part of his agreement with Mrs. 
Malpas, and hurried along the streets as fast as 
possible. The noise, the multitude of houses, the 
naste, the silence, made poor Hester's heart die 
within her. She felt indeed that she was come to a 
strange land, and grew more and more wretched at 
every narrow street tlu'ough which they passed. At 
length her conductor stopped at a door. Hester 
started at the soimd of the knocker. She was asto- 
nished at her guide's audacity in making such a 
noise, though. Heaven knows, it was but a tame, 
meagre sort of rap after all. 

" I have brought your niece safe," sud Mr. 
Lowndes; " and good night, in a hurry." 

" Won't you walk in and have some supper?" 
said a voice so harsh that it gave an invitation the 
sound of a dismissal. 

** No, no ; some other night. I and my mistress 
will look in together." 

Hester was sorry to part with him ; she felt so 
desolate, that even the companionship of half an 
hour was something like a claim to an acquaint- 
ance. 

*' Come in, child," said the same forbidding 
voice ; and a hand laid upon her arm conducted her 
into a small but comfortable-looking parlour. The 
Hght cheered, the warmth revived her, but still Hes- 
ter could not muster resolution enough to look up. 

" Can't the girl speak ?" 

Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate sounds, 
but gave up the attempt in despair and tears. 

" Poor thing! come, take a seat; you will 'be 
better after supper." And the old lady began io 
bustle about, and scold the servant for not bringing 
in the supper before it was possible. 

" Take off your bonnet" 

Hester obeyed ; and the readiness with which 
this slight act was performed, together, perhaps, 
with the trace of crying very visible on the face, nad 
a favourable effect on her hostess, who parted her 
hair on her forehead, and said, with mucn kindness* 
of manner, '' Your hair is the colour mine used to 
be — scarcely, I think, so long ; — I used to be cele- 
brated for my head of hair." And the complacency 
inth which the elderly dame reverted to we caafy 
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dity worthy of the Red Woman herself, and while 
we were considering how we should exist for the 
day, crowds came pouring about the house, and 
honouring each of us that appeared at the window 
with roars of merriment. As the tale spread, the 
neighbouring nobles came in to enjoy uieir share 
of the amusement, and in our dismantled condition 
we were thus compelled to run the gauntlet of 
laughing condolence and burlesque compliment on 
our sagacity, from fair ladies and magnificent lords, 
who had seen us flourishing away among the circles 
of Vienna. 

A year after, as I was on a mission to inspect the 
fortresses along our Rhenish boundary, I was struck 
with a ^miliar face among the prisoners working at 
Ehrenbreitstein. The fellow turned away ; but I 
had marked my man, and on the bell's tolling for the 
close of their work, I accosted my old acquaintance, 
the Herr Michael Squeezegelt. 

He had one surviving virtue, candour in great 
abundance, and when I had satisfied him that his 
story should not diminish his rations nor increase 
Lis chains, he was willing to let me have every 
secret of his soul. I, however, confined my curiosity 
to the " Red Woman," and her victim. 

" That fellow," said the Herr, " was the cause of 
my ruin. He and I became acquainted in the course 
of the war, in which he had deserted from the Arch- 
duke's army the night before he was to be hanged as a 
French spy, and deserted from Napoleon's army the 
night before he was to be hanged as an Austrian one. 
He was a clever knave, however, and as trade was 
low at the gasthaus, I found him now and then 
useful to bring it up by a little smuggling, a little 
gambling, and I am afraid, by a little tax -gathering 
among the gentlemen who came to see the beauties 
of the country." 

'* But the Red Woman, the lights, the procession on 
the walls and ceiling — what were these ? juggling ?" 

** My comrade had been twenty things after his 
escape from the gallows, for it is hard, in these 
times, for a man with but one trade to live. Among 
his talents was fibrework-making, and he could do 
what he pleased with figures and lights of all kinds. 
His equal never sent up a rocket frt)m the Prater. 
I had overheard you, some days before, asking 
questions about the Durrenstein and the odd lights 
that every ploughman in Lower Austria is ready to 
swear to. I had laid a little plan to raise a trifle on 
you myself out of the story. But the coming of 
the whole party in the storm, made me give up my 
own idea for Signior Ignatio Trombone, which was 
to take in the entire company. His appearances 
and disappearances on the mountain, ms sudden 
illness, for which he painted his /ace as it was lying 
on the table, and a couple of bottles of my best pre- 
pared claret put in the place of yours, when the 
palate could not have distinguished brandy from 
beer, put you all in the proper state. His recom- 
mendation that no one who was afraid should go to 
bed, would, he knew, only make gentlemen, parti- 
cularly when heated by wine, the surer to defy the 
consequences ; and, at all events, he knew that his 



opium would do its business. The signior played 
the Red Woman in person, and startled as he was 
by finding you bread awake, he contrived to go 
through the affair in a tolerably complete style.*' 

The fellow could not help laughing at the feat,^ 
and I own that I qould not help joining him. 

'* But you ran away and left your trade to shifb 
for itself?" said I. 

'' It had done that long before," was the answer. 
" I was on the point of running away the week you 
came to the house, but you paid handsomely, and I 
waited for something to turn up worth making a 
grand exit. The plunder of the company on St. 
Michael's night, was a grand prize in the lottery, 
and with it the signior and I took our leave of the 
Durrenstein." 

'* But where is the signior now ?" 

"He robbed me as we were passing the frontier. 
I swore I would g^ve him up to justice. He knew 
that I was a man to make my words good, and, ac- 
cordingly, he lost no time, but brought a pair of 
police officers to my bedside ; I saw him receive 
the reward for my caption, and walk off free as air, 
while I was sent to dig in these ditches. The last 
I heard of the signior was, that he had set up a 
rouge et noir table, a coach, and an opera-box in 
Paris ; though which of us will be hanged before 
the other, not even the Red Woman would be able 
to tell. But here comes the guard — and now for 
clean straw, horse-bean soup, and duck-weed water." 
^-Monthly Magazine, ' 



THE CUPBEARER. 

Come, Leila, fill the goblet up, 

Reach round the rosv wine. 
Think not that we will take the cup 

From any hand but thine. 

A draught like this 'twere vain to seek. 

No grape can such sum)!^, 
It ste^ its tint from Leila's cheek, 

Its brightness from her eye. 

From the Arabic, 



BACCHANAL. 

By the gaily circling g^ass 
We can see how minutes pass; 
By the hollow cask are told. 
How the waning night grows old. 

Soon, too soon the busy day 
Drives us from our sport and play; 
What have we with day to do ? 
Sons of care ! 'twas made for you. 

Dalton. 



NON-SEQUITUR. 

BY EGERTON WEBBE. 



Foraposus miles: '* Fol, hoc certamine Actum 
** Gloria, ni fidlor, mira secuta meum est" 

O Pompose, tuum sequitur si gloria factum, 
Adversos fugiat maTima cauaa liros^ 
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THE STORY OF HESTER MALPAS, 

BY MISS LANDON. 

Thbre 13 a fiavourite in every family; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, that favouiite is the most trouble- 
some member in it. People evince a strange pre- 
dilection for whatever plagues them. This, however, 
was not the case with Hester Malpos. Tlie eldest 
of six children, she was her father's favourite, be- 
cause from her only was he sure of a cheerful word 
and a bright smile. She was her mother's favourite, 
because every one said that she was the very image 
of that mother herself at sixteen. She was the 
favourite of all her brothers and sisters, because she 
listened patiently to all their complaints, and con- 
tributed to all their amusements ; an infallible 
method, by the by, of securing popularity on a far 
more extended scale. 

Mr. Mai pas was the second son of a prosperous 
tradesman in Wapping — a sickly child. Of course, 
he shrank from active amusement. Hence originated 
a love of reading, which, in his case, ns in many 
others, was mistaken for a proof of abilities. Visions 
of his being a future Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of 
Canterbiu'y, or, at least, an Alderman, soon began 
to stimulate the ambition of the little back parlour, 
where his parents nightly discussed the proHts of 
the day, and the prospects of their family. The 
end of ihese hopes was a very common one ; — at 
forty, Richard Malpas was a poor curate in Wiltshire, 
with a wife and six children, and no chance of bet- 
tering his condition. He had married for love, 
under the frequent delusion of supposing that love 
will last under every circumstance most calculated 
to destroy it ; and, secondly, that it can supply the 
place of every thing else. Many a traveller paused 
to admire the beauty of the curate's cottage, with 
the pear-tree, whose trained branches covered the 
front; and the garden where, if there were few 
flowers, there was much fruit; and which was 
bounded on one side by a green field, and on the 
other by the yet greener churchyard. Behind stood 
the church, whose square tower was covered with ivy 
of a hundred years' growth. Two old yews over- 
shadowed the little gate ; and rarely did the sunset 
glitter on the small panes of the Gothic windows, 
without assembling half the children in the hamlet, 
whose gay voices and ringing laughter were in per- 
fect unison with a scene whose chief characteristic 
was cheerfulness But as whoso could have lifted 
up the ivy, would have seen that the wall was 
mouldering beneath ; and whoso could have looked 
fi-om the long, flower -filled glass, and the glad and 
childish occupants of the rising mounds, to the dust 
and ashes that lay perishing below ; so, who could 
have looked into the interior of that pretty cottage, 
would have seen regret, want, and despondency. 
Other sorrows soften the heart, — poverty hardens 
it. Nothing like poverty for chilling the affections 
and repressing the spirits. Its annoyances are all 
of the small and mean order ; its regrets all of a 
selfish kind; its presence is perpetual; and the 



scant meal, and the grudged fire, are repeated day 
by day, yet who can become accustomed to them? 
Mr. and Mrs. Malpas had long since forgotten their 
youth; and if ever they referred to their marriage, 
on his part it was to feel, too late, what a drawback 
it had been to his prospects, and to turn in his mind 
all the collie comforts and quiet of which his ill- 
fated union had deprived him. Nor was his wife 
without her regrets. A woman always exaggerates 
her beauty and its influence when they are past ; 
and it was a perpetual grief to think what her pretty 
face might have done for her. As the children 
grew up, discomfort increased ; breakfast, dinner — 
supper was never attempted, — instead of assembUng 
an affectionate group, each ready with some sli^t 
tale of daily occurrence, to which daily intercourse 
gives such interest, these meals were looked forward 
to with positive fear. There was never quite enough 
for all ; and the very regret of the parents took, as 
is a common case, the form of scolding. When 
Hayley tried Serena's temper, he forgot the worst, 
the real trial — want; and want, too, felt more for 
others than for yourself. The mother's vanity, 
too, — and what mother is without vanity for her 
children? — was a constant grievance. It was hard 
that hers should be the prettiest and worst-dressed 
in the village. In her, the distress of their circum- 
stances took the form of perpetual irritability, — that 
constant peevishness which frets over every thing; 
while, in Mr. Malpas, it wore the provoking shape 
of sullen indifference. 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up ; — but 
there are some natures nothing can spoil. The 
temper was as sweet as if it had not breathed the 
air of eternal quarrellings ; the spirits as gay as if 
they had not been tried by the wearing disappoint- 
ment of being almost always exerted in vain. She 
had ever something to do — something to suggest ; 
and when the present was beyond any actual remedy, 
she could at least look forward ; and this she did 
with a gaiety and an energy altogether contagious. 
Every body nas some particular point on which they 
pique themselves; generally something which ill de- 
serves the pride bestowed upon it. Richard Malpaa 
particularly prided himself on never having stooped 
to conciliate the relations who had both felt, and 
very openly expressed, the anger of disappointed 
hope on his marriage. His brother had lived and 
died in his father s shop: perhaps, as his discarded 
relative formed no part of his accounts, he had for- 
gotten his very existence. On his death, shop and 
property were left to his sister Hester, or, as she was 
now called, Mrs. Hester Malpas. After a few 
years, during which she declared that she was 
cheated by every body, — though, it must be con- 
fessed, that the year's balance told a different story 
every Christmas, — she sold her interest in the shop, 
and, retiring to a small house in the same street, 
resolved on making her old age comfortable. It is 
very hard to give up a favourite weak point, but, to 
this sister, Mr. Malpas at length resolved on apply- 
ing for assistance ; — ^he had^ at least, the satisfac- 
tion of keepmg the step a secret £rom his wife, 
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personal grace sbe had ever possessed, diffused itself 
over her whole manner. Hester now looked at her 
aunt, who was the very reverse of what she had ima- 
gined ; she had always thought she would be like 
her father, and fancied a taU, dork, and handsome 
face. No such thing. Mrs. Hester Malpas was 
near sixty (her niece had left age quite out of her 
calculation), and was little, thin, harsh-featured, and 
of that whole sharp and shrewish appearance so 
olten held to be the characteristic of singlehood. 
She was, however, very kind to her young guest — 
only once spoke to her rather sharply for not eating 
^e nice supper which she had provided, observing, 
**that nowadays young people were so whimsical;" 
adding, however, immediately afterwards, " Poor 
thing ! I dare say you are thinking of home." She 
lighted Hester herself to the little room which she 
was henceforth to consider her own, and bade her 
good night ; saying, " I am a very early person, 
but never mind about to-morrow morning — I have 
no doubt you will be very sleepy.*' And ceitainly 
Hester's head was scarcely on her pillow before she 
was asleep. 

Never was change so complete as that which 
now took place in Hester's life. Nothing could be 
more dull, more monotonous, than her existence ;— 
the history of one day might serve for all. They 
rose very early ; — people who have nothing to do 
always make the day as long as possible : — they 
breakfasted — the same eternal two rolls, and a plate 
of thin bread and butter. After some time, Hester 
was intrusted with the charge of washing the break- 
£iist things — a charge of no small importance, con- 
sidering that her aunt regarded those small china 
teacups as the apple of her eye : then she read 
aloud the chapters and psalms of the day — then sat 
down to some task of interminable needlework — 
then dinner — then (after a few weeks* residence had 
convinced Mrs. Malpas that her niece required exer- 
etse and might be trusted) she was allowed to walk 
for two hours — then came tea — ^the cups were 
washed again — then the work-basket was resumed 
—and Mrs. Hester told long stories of her more 
juvenile days — stories which, however, differed 
strangely from those treasured up by most elderly 
gentlewomen, whose memory is most tenacious of 
former conquests ; but the reminiscences in which 
Mrs. Hester delighted to indulge were of the keen 
bargains she had driven, and the fortimate sales 
winch she had effected. Had she talked of her feel- 
ings, Hester, like most girls, would have listened 
with all the patience of interest. An unhappy at- 
tachment is irresistible to the imagination of eight- 
een ; but with those tender and arithmetical recol- 
lections it was impossible for any young woman to 
sympathize ; — however, she listened very patiently 
— supper came at nine — and they went to bed 
at ten. Sometimes a neighbour of Mrs. Malpas*s 
own standing dropped in, and everything on the table 
was, if possible, found more fault with than usual. 
The truth was, that Mrs. Hester Malpas had the 
best heart and the worst temper in the world, and 
she made the one an excuse for the other. Hester 



was grateful, and thought she was content — while 
her constant attention to her aunt*s slightest wish, 
the imvarying sweetness of her temper, won upon 
the old woman more than she would have acknow- 
ledged, even to herself. She scolded her, it is true, 
because she scolded every body ; but she felt a really 
strong affection for her, which showed itself in in- 
creasing kindness to her family ; and scarcely a 
month passed without some useful present, and 
which Hester had the pleasure of packing, direct- 
ing, and sending off by the very coach which had 
brought herself to London. That dreary and ter- 
rible inn-yard was now connected with her pleasanter 
moments. Still this was but a weary life for a girl 
of nineteen, and Hester's sweet laugn grew an un- 
frequent sound, and her bright cheek lost its rich co- 
lour. The neighbours said that Mrs. Malpas was 
worrying her niece to death. This was not true. Mrs. 
Malpas was both fond of and kind to her niece in 
her way, and, had she noted the alteration, would 
have been the first to be anxious about her, but 
Hester's increasing silence and gravity were rather 
recommendations, and as to her looking pale, why 
she never had had any colour herself, and she did 
not see why her niece should have any— -coloiur was 
all very well in the country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any occurrence, 
when, one summer attemoon, as Hester was taking 
her accustomed walk, she heard her name suddenly 
pronounced. She turned, and saw Frank Horton. 

" I have been watching for you," said he, hastily 
drawing her arm within his, and hurrying her along, 
"these two hours. I was afraid you would not 
come out ; but here you are, prettier than ever !" 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surprised, 
but delighted. It was not only Frank Horton that 
she was glad to see, but he brought with him a 
whole host of all her dearest remembrances — aU her 
happiest hours came too — she faltered half a dozen 
hurried questions, and all about home. Frank 
Horton seemed, however, more desirous to talk 
about herself ; he was eager in his expressions, and 
Hester was too little accustomed to flattery not to 
find it sweet. She prolonged her walk to the ut- 
most, and when they separated, she had promised, 
first, that she would not mention their meeting to 
her aunt ; and, secondly, that she would meet 
him the following day. It was with a heavy heart 
Hester bent over her work that evening. One, 
two, three days went by, and each day she met 
Frank Horton ; the fourth, as she entered the par- 
lour with her bonnet on, to ask, as was her custom, 
if her aunt wanted any thing out, " No," said 
Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to its highest 
and harshest key, " you ung^teful, deceitful girl ! 
I know what you want to go out for : take off your 
bonnet this moment, for out of the house you don't 
stir. Your young spark won't see you for one while, 
I can tell mm !'* 

Mechanically Hester obeyed; she took off her 
bonnet, and sat down. She knew she had done 
wrong, and she was far too unpractised in it to at- 
tempt a defence. Pale and trembling, she only 
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attempted to conceal her tears. A few kind words, 
a tone of gentle remonstrance, and Mrs. Malpas 
might have moulded her to her will ; but she was 
too angry, and i*eproach after reproach was showered 
upon the unhappy girl, till she could bear it no 
longer, and she len the room. Her aunt called her 
back, but she did not return. This was Hester's 
first act of open disobedience, and the indignation 
it excited was proportioned to the offence. Three 
more miserable days made up the week; — taunts, 
reproaches of every kind were lavished upon her — 
and what she felt most keenly was, that every per- 
son who came near the house was treated witn an 
account of her falsehood and ingratitude, till at last 
Mr. Lowndes, the very person who gave the in- 
formation, could not help exclaiming, *' Lord, Mrs. 
Hester! she is not the nrst girl who did not tell 
every time she went out to meet her sweetheart." 

If Hester was not the first girl, it would not be 
her aunt's fault if she was not the last — for not one 
moment in the twelve hours was there a cessation 
from the perpetual descant on the heinousness of 
l^er offence. On the Saturday night, after she had 
gone into her own room, tlie servant-girl came up 
softly, and giving her a letter, said, '^ Come, miss, 
don't take on so — I am sure no good will come of 
mistress's parting two true lovers; but dear, she 
never had one of her own — and such a handsome 
young man — but. Lord ! is that her calling?" and 
the girl darted off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A thrill of delight lighted up her pale face as she 
opened the precious epistle. Under any circum- 
stances, what happiness, what an epoch in existence 
is the first love-letter ! — and to Hester, who would 
have been thankful to a stranger for one word of 
kindness, what must not the page have seemed whose 
every word was tenderness ? Frank wrote to say 
that he knew how she had been confined to the 
house — that he had kept purposely out of the way — 
that he entreated her to meet nim as she went 
to church the following Sunday — that he had some- 
thing very important to tell her — and that he would 
never ask her to meet him again. Hester won- 
dered in her own mind whether she should be al- 
lowed to go to church — trembled at the idea of thus 
profaning the sabbath — half resolved to confess all 
to her aunt — then found her courage sink at the 
idea of that aunt's severity — read the letter over 
again — and determined to meet him. She was late 
the ensuing morning, when Mi's. Hester came into 
her room, and exclaimed angrily, *' So I suppose, as 
your spark has taken himself off, you do not want to 
go out? Please to make haste and get ready for 
church — I am sure you have need to pray for your 
sins." 

Hester had not courage to reply. She dressed ; 
and, after telling her she ought to be ashamed of 
making herself such a figure with crying, Mrs. Mal- 
pas dismissed both her and the servant to cliurch. 
Very infirm, she herself rarely left the house, but 
used to read the service in tne parlour, wliich was 
her sitting-room. 

TrembUng and miserable, Hester proceeded in 



the direction indicated by her lover ; he was there 
before her, — and, with scarcely a word, she followed 
him hurriedly till they reached a more remote street^ 
where, at least, neither was known. As they 
walked along, half Hester's attention had been givea 
to the bell tolling for church ; suddenly it ceased, 
and the silence smote upon her heart. Never before 
had she heard that bell cease but within the walh 
of the sacred edifice. 

'* Oh pray make haste — what can you have to 
say ? — I shall be so late in church !" exclaimed 
she, breathless with haste and agitation. 

'^ I shall not detain you again," replied he, in a 
low and broken voice. *' Hester, I could not leave 
England, without bidding you farewell, perhaps for 
ever!" She clung to his arm. To one who had 
never made but a single journey in all her life — 
whose idea of the world was composed of a small 
secluded village, and a few streets in a dull and un- 
frequented part of London — leaving England seem** 
ed like leaving life itself. " Yes, Hester," said her 
companion, gazing earnestly and sadly on her pale 
and anxious face, "I go on board to-day — I can- 
not stay here — I am off to America — I have done 
very wrong in renewing my acquaintance with you 
— but, with all my faults, I do love you, Hester, 
very truly and dearly. It was hard to leave my 
native country, and not leave one behind who would 
say * God bless you !' when I left— or ^ve me 
one kind thought when far far away. I ask for no 
promise, Hester ; but when I return, altered I hope 
for the better in every way, you will find Hester 
Malpas has been my hope and my object." 

She could say nothing — the surprise of this de- 
parture overwhelmed every other feeling. She 
walked with him in silence; she listened to his 
words, and felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his 
expressions of attachment and fidelity, but she an- 
swered only by tears. Frank was the first to see 
the necessity of their parting. He aecompanied 
her back to her aunt's, and Hester let herself in, 
as she had the key of the back-door. He followed 
her into the passage — ^he clasped her to his heart, 
find turned hastily away. Hester was not aware 
that he was gone till she heard the door close sitat 
him ; she wanted consolation — it would have been 
a relief to have spoken to any one — she felt half in- 
clined to seek her aunt and confess the meeting, but 
her courage failed, and she hurried into her own 
little room, where she was soon lost in a confused 
reverie, which blended her aunt's anger and Frank's 
departure together. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people are 
said to enjoy a bad state of health) of her solitary 
and melancholy reverie, we will follow the worthy 
Mr. Lowndes out of church, who, leaving his wife to 
hurry home about dinner, declared his intention of 
paying Mrs. Hester Malpas a visit. The fact was^ 
he had missed Hester horn her accustomed place in 
church — thought that she was still kept prisoner to 
the house — and considering her to have been punish- 
ed quite long enough, resolved to speak a word in her 
favour to her aunt. He knocked at the dooTi but 
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iBsiead of being let ih with that promptitiide which 
characterised aU the moyements of Mrs. Hester^s 
household, he was kept waiting; he knocked again- 
still no answer. At this moment, just as Mr. 
Lowndes' temper was giving more way than the 
door, the servant girl came up, who had loitered 
longer on her way from church, arrived, and let 
them in together. She threw open the parlour- 
door, but instantly sprung back with a scream. Mr.' 
Lowndes advanced, but ne, too, started back with 
an exclamation of horror. The g^l caught hold of 
his arm, and both stood trembling for a moment, 
ere they mustered courage to enter that fated and 
fearful room. The presence of death is always 
awful, but death, the sudden and the violent, has a 
terror far beyond common and natural fear. The 
poor old lady was lying with her face on the floor, 
and the manner of her death was instantly obvious 
— a violent blow on the back of the head had frac- 
tured the skull, and a dark red stain marked tile 
clean white cap, whence the blood was slowly trick- 
ling. They raised the body, and placed it in the 
larg^ arm-chair, the customary seat of the deceased. 
' Good God ! where is Miss Hester ?' exclaimed 
Hr. Lowndes. The servant girl ran into the pas- 
sage, and called at the foot of the stairs — she had 
not courage to ascend them. There was at first 
no answer^— she called again — the door of Hester*s 
apartment was opened slowly, and a light but hesi- 
tating step was heard. " Miss Hester, ho ! Miss 
Hester, come down to your aunt." Hester's faint 
and broken voice answered, " Not yet, not yet — I 
cannot bear it." 

Fatally were these words remembered against her. 
That evening saw the unfortunate g^l confined in a 
solitary cell in Newgate. We shall only give the 
brief outline of the evidence that first threw, and 
then fixed the imputation of guilt upon her. It was 
erident that the murderer, whoever he was, had en- 
tered by the door : true, the window was open, but 
had any one entered through it there must have 
been the trace of footsteps on the little flower-bed of 
the small garden in front. The hoiise, too, had 
been rifled by one who appeared to know it well, 
while nothuig but the most portable articles were 
taken — the few spoons, the old lady's watch, and 
whatever money there might have been, for not a 
shilling even was to be found anywhere. A letter, 
however, was found from Mr. Malpas to his sister, 
mentioning that Frank Horton, who had long been 
▼etj wild, had been forced to quit the neighbour- 
hood in oonsequence of having been engaged in an 
mffiray with some gamekeepers, and it was supposed 
that poaching was the least crime of the gang with 
whom he had been connected. The epistle con- 
cluded by a hope, very earnestly expressed, that if, 
as conunon report went, Frank had gone up to 
London, he might not meet with Hester, and beg- 
ging, if he attempted to renew the acquaintance, a 
atop should be put to it at once. It was proved 
that Hester had met this young man several times 
In secret, the last in defiance of her aunt*s express 
fwhiliition ; ijtM iDilead of going to church i^ 



had met him, and he had been seen leaving the 
house with all possible haste about the very time 
the murder had been committed, and he was traced 
to the river side. Two vessels had that morning 
sailed for America, but it was impossible to learn 
whether he was a passenger in either. Hester's 
own exclamation, too, seemed to confirm every sus^^ 
picion, so did her terror, her confusion, and her be- 
wildered manner. Every body said that she looked 
so guilty, and the coroner's mquest brought in a 
verdict for her committal. 

It was a fine sununer evening when Mr. Malpas 
and his family were seated, some in the porch of the 
cottage, while the younger children were scattered 
about the g^arden. There was an expression of 
cheerfulness in the face of the parents very different 
to the harsh, hard despondency of a twelvemonth 
since ; and Hester, as her mother always prognos- 
ticated she would, had, indeed, brought a blessing 
on her family. Many an anxious glance was ca:>t 
down the road, for, to-day, the post came in, and 
one of the boys had been despatched to the village, 
to see if there was a letter from Hester. The child 
was soon discovered running at full speed, and a 
letter was in his hand. " It is not my sister's 
handwriting," said he, with the blank look of dis- 
appointment. Mr. Malpas opened the epistle, 
which was from Mr. Lowndes, and broke kindly, 
though abruptly, his daughter's dreadful situation. 
The unhappy father sunk back senseless in his seat, 
and, in care for his recovery, Mrs. Malpas had a 
brief respite — ^but she, too, had to learn the wretched 
truth. How that miserable day passed no words 
may tell. Early next morning, Mr. Malpas woke 
from the brief but heavy sleep of complete ex- 
haustion ; the cold gray light glared in from the 
window — he started fi'om his seat, for ho had never 
gone to bed — it was but a moment's oblivion, for 
the whole truth rose terrible and distinct. In such 
a state solitude was no relief, and he sought his wife 
to consult with her on the necessity of his going to 
London. He found only his other daugliter, who 
had scarcely courage to tell him that her mother 
had already departed for town, and to give him 
the few scarcely legible lines which his wife had 
left 

The next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had found 
her way to the cell of her unhappy cnild. All was 
over — she had been tried and found guilty, not of 
the actual murder, but of abetting and concealing it, 
and the following morning was the one appointed 
when the sentence of the law was to be carried into 
effect. " This is not Hester !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Malpas, when she entered the cell : and, even from 
a mother's lips, the ejaculation might be ex- 
cused, so little resemblance was there between the 
pale emaciated creature before her, and the bright 
and blooming girl with whom she had parted. 
Hester was seated on the side of the iron bedstead 
— her hands clasping her knees, rocking herself to 
and fro, with a low monotonous moan, which would 
rather have seemed to indicate bodily pain than 
Tomitd ingnish. Her long hair— her long and 
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bmutiM broim hair, of which her mother had been 
■0 proud — hung dishevelled over her shoulders, but 
more than half of it tras gone. Her eyes were dim 
md sunk in her head, and looked straight forward 
—with a blank, stnpid, expression. Her mother 
whispered her name — Hester mode no answer ; she 
took one of her hands — the prisoner drew it pettish- 
ly away. That live-long night the mother watched 
oy her child— but that child never knew her agun. 
Afi«r some time she seemed soothed by those kind 
ftnd gentle caresses, but she never gave the slightest 



token of knowing from 



1 they came. 



tme. It happened in Wipinag some fort^ years 
since. 



Morning arrived at last. With what loathing 
horror did Mrs. Malpos watch the dim gray light 
mark the dull outline of the grated window ! The 
morning reddened, and as the tirat crimson tjtuched 
Hester's face, as it rested sleeping on lier mother's 
shoulder, somewhat of its former beauty came back 
to that bir young face. She slept long, though it 
was a disturbed and conrulsife slumber. She 
roused by a noise in the passive— bolt and bar fell 
heavily ; there was the soundT of many stepa- 
■trange dark faces appeared at the door. They 
came to take the prisoner to the place of execution ! 
The men approached Hester — they raised her from 
her seat — tnev bound her round childish arms he- 
hind her. The mother clung to her child, but that 
child clung not in return. Mrs. Malpos sunk, 
though still retaining her hold, on the floor. With 
what humanity such an office permitted, they disen* 
gaged her grasp — they hare away the unresisting 
nriaoner— the door closed, and the wretched mother 
Dod looked upon her child for the last tjme. 

It was about a twelvemonth after the execution of 
Better Malpas that the family were seated again, 
on a fine summer evening, round the door of their 
cottage ; but a dreadful alteration had taken place 
in all. The fatlier and mother looked bowed to the 
Tery eartii — the very cluldren shrunk away if a 
■tranger passed by. Mr. Malpos had inherited bis 
vsters property, much more considerable than hod 
ever been supposed ; but, though necessity forced 
its use, he loathed it like a curse.. An unusual sight 
now — the postman was seen approaching — he 
brought Mr. Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered 
as he took it, for he knew Mr. Lowndes's hand- 
writing again. He opened it mechanically, and a 
large " read this'' directed his attention to a pir- 
ticular paragraph. It was the confession of a Jew 
watchmaker, who bad just been executed for bur- 
glary; and, among other crimes, he stated that he 
was the real murderer of Mrs. Hester Malpas, fm 
which a young woman, her niece, had been exe- 
cuted. He had entered the window by means of a 
plank thrown from tiie garden railing to the case- 
ment, when, with one blow, he stunned the old lady, 
who waa reading. Mr. Malpas went no further — 
tlie thick and hlini^g tears fell heavily on the paper 
—he could not read it abud, but he put it intoliis 
wife's hand, with a broken ejaculation, " lliaiik 
God, she was innocent !'' 

*,* The facts of the Jew committing the murder, 
ud the old Udy's niece being hanged, are perfectly 



M!sa Landon's prose wrttinga rarely evince so 
much of the earnestness of real life as wc find 
in this story. There is nothing in it of that 
morbid and fantastic aentimentaUty which was 
the distinguishing mark of nearly all her eJrly 
works, and which darkened, more or less, even 
her most matured productions. In this little 
lalc she treats a natural series of simple in- 
cidents with pure and unafFocted feeling ; and 
ihe action progresses gently, seriously, and with- 
out exaggeration, until it arrives at that point 
where it takes a \-ioIent plunge into unexpected 
horrors, which suddenly change the complexion 
of the interest, very much to the disappoint- 
ment of all those readers who prefer the averse 
probabilities of experience to dismal and melo- 
dramatic exceptions. The plea that such things 
have happened, can never be admitted as a jus- 
tification of the judgment by which they are 
selected for the uses of fiction, the legitimate 
business of which lies in imiversal truth, rather 
than in wonderful or monstrous facts. The 
wide difibrence between a fact and a truth need 
not be insisted upon here. 

But many cases of circumstantial evidence 
have occurred, quite oa appalling as that with 
which Miss London has wound up the sorrows 
of poor Hester Malpas ; and nobody, therefore, 
upon that ground, can censure the tale aa being 
overcharged or extravagant. The principal in- 
terest of such cases arises from the extraordinary 
combination of stray or accidental proofs — the 
clear and distinct bearing of fortuitous coinci- 
dences upon a single point, or upon a succession, 
or chain of events — and the want of all evi- 
dence by which the accumulated mass of pro- 
babilities can bo shaken or overturned. In this 
respect the catastrophe is defective. The toils 
wound round the accused are not sufficiently 
intricate and conclusive. In short the case made 
out against Hester is a weak one, and a skilful 
advocate could have had httle difBculty in vin- 
dicating her innocence. If we make a reason- 
able allowance, however, for the delicate hand 
that traced the story, there is ample space left 
for admiration of the genius of the writer in 
the truthfulness of the pathos with which she 
conducts the narrative to its melancholy close. 
A case, very similar to this, occurred some 
years ago on tne northern circuit, in which tKe 
parties were aa closely related, while the cir- 
cumstances were of a still more involved and 
startling description. It was recently referred 
to by Mr. Chamock on a trial in which he was 
engaged; and as it sometimes invests fiction 
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witk & deeper interest'to illustrate it by actual 
events, we give this lemarkable instance of cir- 
cumstantial evidence literally as we find it re- 
corded. 

A reipccUUe &nner wu indicted for the wilful murder 
of hii niece, to whom he wa* lefl executor and Kuardian. 
A wrioua qnarrel had taken ptace between the uncle and 
hia ward, and the former waa heard to saj that hii nieoe 
would never live to cqjoj her propertjr, althou(;h ahe 
wanted but a ahort period of hecoming of age. Shortly 
after thii declBRttion and quarrel, the niece was suddenly 
mined, and no one knew what had become of her. Rn- 
moura were qnicUy apread to the diaadvanCage of the 
&rmer, until it waa at length publicly reportM that he had 
murdered hia niece far the aalte of posacuing himaelf of , 
her property, and that he had concealed the Irady. On his I 
being apprehended on a clutrge of murder, vurioui apotj of 
blood were found on hia clolbea, those being the garment* 
he was in the llabit of wearing. Appearances went ao 
much agiunst the prisoner, that he wu committeil for 
trial. At the assizes application was made to the judge to 
postpone the case, on tlie ground that public indignation 
waa to i^Qerally excited a^^ainil the prisoner, that he could 
not aafcly go to trial, and an affidavit was put in that, if 
time wa* granted, there was no duubt that the niece would 
be nroduced in court, and tlie prisoner proved to be en- 
tirely innocent of the murder. The appUcation was suc- 
ceaiful, and in the interim the most strenuous exertions 
were mode on behalf of the priaoner and his friend* to find 
the niece, but all to do purpose, and the search proved 
ftuitleia. The period of the assizes at length came round, 
and being unable to produce the niece, the priaoner, to 
aare bis life, resorted to a deception, the fatal adoption of 
which procured liis condemnation and execution within 
forty-eight hours after trial. A yoluig lady was produced 
in conn exactly resembling the supposed murdered female; 
her height, age, complexion, hair, and voice were so simi- 
lar, that many persona in the court, who were acquainted 
vith the niece, were aatiafled she was the same, and aome 
witncMe* actually swore to the identity. An intimation, 
however, was given to the counsel fur the prosecution, that 
the fem^ in court was not the niece of the priaoner, but 
the pesembUnce wo* perfect. Uy the most skilful crosa- 
examination by the counsel for ^e prosecution, the arti- 
fice wot at length detected, and the jury, without hesila- 
ttoo, pronoun<xd the fatal verdict uf Gudty. His Lordship, 
in paadng sentence of death, said it was impossible the 
jury could hove ctnue to any other conclusion, and *en- 
tenced the unfortunate man to be executed on the follow- 
ing Monday. On the scoSbld, with tiis last breath, tlie 
unhappy convict declared his innocence, hut the clergy- 
man rebuked him for hia hardihood, and the crowd (^spec- 
tators who had witnessed the execution were satisfled he 
died a guilty man. Within two years after the execution, 
the niece actoally made her appearance, and clumed the 
property to whidi she was entitled. It appeared that on 
the day after the unfortunate quarrel, the niece eloped 
from her uncle's bouse with a stranger to whom she hod 
recently become atiacbed, and had never been heard of 
mttU her sudden and unexpected return, and that she had 
only by Bccideot heard of her uncle's execution. 



raon of passionate emodong. The vermficatjonu 
also deserving ofnoUce for tlie freedom, brcadtb, 
and airiness by wliicb it is distinguished. 



A DREAM OF LOVE. 

' There is a pecuUar beauty in this little poem , 
to which we are anxious to direct the attention 
of the reader. It rcHects, with singular fe- 
licity, the mazy indistinctness of a dream, the 
thronging of indiscriminate images, and that 
voluptuous pro<Ugality of imagination which 
--— -8 produces in sleep such a rapid succes- 
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I had a Dream : mare pleasant than the truth. 

And pliant as 'twas pleasant, — mutt it he 

Only a dream? A Fancy that hath spnmg 

Blossoming like an arbour round the brow — 

Wreathing into a joy, and causing care 

To show hia heel, up-climbing round the heart 

As a silken-headed child with ignorant wiles. 

Climbing a gray-bcard'a kneca, doth make him lau^ 

With its innoxious minh, although enforced 

By plucking his frosted hairs :— iran it be all 

A fancy? 

This it was. As throagli the street. 
Where drays were jostUng and the coachman's lash 
Rang o'er the necks of his thin-bauncbed betutt, 
1 hod on errand of importunate baste 
Passed, till in weariness 1 slackened pace. 
And drew my hand across my bmw to feel 
How the son scorched, and mitigate its heat 
By lingering in the shallow a short white. 
A tide of people [Missed me, and some looked 
At me an inatant vacantly, and passed. 
Hurrying aomewhere with a tedious thriftj 
Unto the mart, unto the desk, the ship. 
The tavern, or the nuJl. 
There was obstruction in their looks, not death. 



Butai 



soul: 



They lived, yet lived not. Hod I spoke to them 

What then I felt, lliey would have thought me mad. 

And each in his own wisdom hugged himselt 

Anon a little boy come sauntering by, 

Whistlmg a merry aJr, that, arrow-like. 

Went through my memory, and a fair Dear one 

Drew me with gentle luuid into the haie 

Of dream. A strange transition — yet not strange, 

If all the links tliat brought her image near 

Were marked; — nur strange, since round her mranorio 

Of hundreds of sweet mumenis are involved. 

I left the obdurate noise. Through paths of sward. 

Where never cloud of dust had (iillen, I reached 

An opening in a wall of sapling tMughs. 

I entered, and within more atill and cool 

It was, and freahneis on tlie nir exhaled 

From oU the ground. Half dusk it was, for round 

And round the brunches wove a screen from heaven 

Of darkest green and varied leaf, 'nealh which 

FlicB thickly humming danced. Sometimes a bird 

Flew quicldy through, and as its wing might t>ruah 

The leaves about your head, it seemed to fear 

That it had been engaged. Flowers too were there^ 



Tinklirig to tlic amoll breeze a bee might cause. 
And violets and poppies red and rough 
In stem. I passed still deeper through the wood 
By this cool path: a wood more kindly cool. 
Or harmless of dank poisons or vile beasts 
That creep, there cannot he, and yet ao wild 
And nncouth. Buslies of doik fruit beside 
The pathway from the ground piled up a mass 
Of leavea and berries, from which flocked the biidl 
As I passed on, or lingered with dyed bonds 
Ptuoking them listless, and with profuse waste 
Pressing their juice out. Other trees were therCi 
Blossoming for a later month. And now. 
As if from the chaiupiugn land afar, come MUiidi 
Of hearty laughter, mellowed by the air. 
Until it scarce was audible; and song 
Like a reaper's long, a very pleasant aonnd. 
Betokening a clear breaat, and heard beneath ' 
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A dear gky chequered by thick bonghfl— a ■onnd 
• Bight happj. So I also sang. The son 
, !(fow found an opening through the stems, to fall 
Upon my path; and as I walked, acroes 
The flowers upon my right my shadow passed. 
A butterfly with purple-velvet wings, 
Invested with two lines of gold and dn^k, 
And spotted with red spots, upon these flowers 
Was feeding, and anon as my shadow fell 
Upon it, it flew up and went before. 
Lighting again until I passed: and so 
Continued it. Tlie space more close and close 
Ikjcame, and all between the trees were waiped 
Vine-twigs, and plants more fair than vines. Beneath 
A slow stream likewise glent, and silently 
Fed spreading water-lilies, and long reeds 
Heavy with seed, which might have made fair pipes. 
Cut nicely by the joints, from whence a leaf 
Depended. But I thought not of the task, 
Watcliing my guide's dark wings, until the jwth 
Seemed stayed by dense convolvolus and boughs 
(Largely o'ergrown without the pruner's hands) 
Of the red-hearted rose. But the dark fly lowered 
Its flight till nigh the groimd, and passed into 
The mass of greenery by an interspace 
Which I had seen not: with my hands I raised. 
And parted with my head, full lazily, 
The luscious screen at this same space. Anon 
I found myself beneath a peristyle 
Of short colunmar palms, before me steps 
Of thickest grass descended to a space 
Smooth tapestried, with living garlands bound. 
And set about with cushioned seats of wood 
Cut rouglily from the forest, over which 
Uptangling richly to the highest trees, 
And wavmg even then into tlie air. 
Flowers rare and unknown, and around a fount 
(Of which a marble girl, with green feet through 
The water and white head, seemed Nymph) bright heaps 
Of rosy blooms were strewn. But all these sweets 
Were nothing to the influence which came o*er 
My being from some imseen power, whose grace 
The whole seemed imitative of ; whose smile 
The light seemed intimating to the flowers; 
Whose goodness all around seemed fashioned by. 
Half slumbering as I stretched upon the sward. 
Mazed by this unknown beauty, and the swarms 
Of flies like that which here had guided me 
All round, the influence became more dear, 
More fixed, and I beheld a Lady. Round 
Her hand, which hold some sweet, the insects thronged, 
And lighted on her hair. I did not start 
With rapture nor surprise, nor did I deem 
Myself unworthy of this gardened love. 
This goddess-girl, nor said she aught to me, 
But by her eyes, which never looked on me, 
/ said she wa» the spirit of my life, 
And tho' I had not seen her until now 
I still had known her. 

She bent down beside 
Tlie sward I pressed; she leant on the rude seat 
Over me. ^d I knew not from that hour 
Whether it was myself I gs2ed upon ; 
Or whether I beheld with intense love 
And sympathy some higher beings, both 
Worthy of each. And she began to sing ; 
A language which was song was hers, — she sang; 
A fragile lute upon her knees she placed. 
And, balanced from her neck by a silken cord. 
Her fingers made it speak, yet touched it not. 
But her hands hovered o*er it like two birds 
With wings still fiuttering to descend,-^he played. 
Soft as the first tints of a rainbow bound 
About an evening shower, her music first 
Came on my sense scarce audible, so faint; 
Then, waxing louder, it ascended heaven 
With all its.colours brightening. My heart 
It stilled to sleep, as a sister stills a cnild 
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The watching eye, to resi npfionsciously 

Sinks pleased. But chang^ tatfealy, the notes 

Began to whirl together as a fliglH 

Of swallows, and then louder still became^ 

Happy beyond all words, fair spirits seemed 

Clamorous and clapping of their hands for joy f 

Too happy beyond words, I would have wept. 

Had I been in the actual world, where tears 

Are bred by intense sympathy, but here 

Where sympathy was life, I did not weei>. 

— Oh Lady, thou art beautifhl! and now 

The dark hair of thy song doth shade its eyes, 

The eye-lid of thy music droops: it plains 

Slowly and saturated with sweet pain. 

Carries my soul into a sphered realm 

Of everlasting melancholy. — Maid! 

Who mournest for thv lover, hear the lay 

And be not comforteo, but mourn no more 

As you have mourned. Youth! whose thirsting love 

Has conjured an ideal from the land 

Of Hadas, listen with a joyous hope. 

And nK>um not with the bitterness that thou 

Hast mourned. 

Awake, awake, mspired lyre! 
A louder chord is struck! let grief at once 
Be wept out like a thunder-rain, and pride 
Go up triumphant with a purple flush 
And warn of trump — the golden crown doth press 
The spirit's forehead who hath conquered all! — 
The earth is filled, oh! filled with gracious things! 
— Oh Lady, thou art wondrous fair and good! 
Slowly again to life descends thy strain — 
An odour as of rose-leaves seems to fall 
Upon me, and a purplish light: again 
It scales the arc of higher heaven, alas! 
Art thou not over me as is a God, 

Oh Lady, with thy lute? and I will fidnt 

Utterly into Dead^, oh intermit 
The binding of thy linked power, cease. 
And let me drink a silence short and deep. 
Then die into the Life that thou dost live. 



THE TINKER'S SONG. 



[/Vom a cotUction, of the date of 1667. Reprinted in Mr. 
Mackay's interesting anthology of the Smgs and BaUadt 
of the London * Prentices.'} 

Have you any work for a tinker, mistress ? 

Old brass, old pots, or kettles ? 

I'll mend them all with a tink, merry tink. 

And never hurt your mettles. 

First let me have but a touch of your ale, 

*Twill steel me 'gamst cold weather. 

Or tmkers' frees. 

Or vintners* lees. 

Or tobacco, chuse you whether. 

But of your ale. 

Your nappy ale, 

I would I had a ferkin, 

For I am old, and verv cold, 

And never wear a jerkin. 



Funeral Custom.— An interesting |fimeral usage has 
long been observed in an old family in the north of Scot- 
land. When the coflBin has been lowered to its resting 
place, fire is set to a torch placed beside it, and the doon 
of the vault are hastily closed, not to be opened until an- 
other tenant is given to the tomb. ^ 

A man who will readily admit his ignoranoe. nerer- 
theless flies into a passion if a want otcapaeitif be insiiniated; 
yet the former is mainly his own fault, the latter the cbttiee 
of oatuie.-- in^A(».«--G* H. Lewes. 
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M. SCRIBE, THE DRAMATIST. 

For several years past there has been pub- 
Kshing in Paris in successive volumes a work 
entitled Thidtre (tEugene Scribe, didie h ses 
CoUaborateurs. The very title of this pub- 
lication explains the secret of M. Scribe's won- 
derful versatility, and of that power of rapid 
i)roduction which has kept up his name so 
ong in connexion with the French stage. No 
single man could have accomplished in a 
whole lifetime the numerous dramas, large 
and small, that have appeared within the l^t 
twenty years under the name of Eugene Scribe. 
But the fact is, that Scribe stands sponsor in* 
the majority of instances for the works of 
others ; and he confesses as much, with praise- 
worthy candour, when he dedicates his Tneatre 
to his CoUaborateurs. 

Such combinations directed to such trivial 
ends, are not only unknown in England, but 
scarcely intelligible. We have no notion of 
two or three dramatic authors sitting down to 
the construction of a one-act farce ; yet such 
things constantly take place in Paris. There is 
La Vengeance dune Italienne^ for example, one 
of the slightest pieces imaginable, with the 
slenderest thread of plot, little better than a 
single incident worked up with consummate 
skill in the brisk dialogue, and tliis trifle is 
the joint production of no less than three 
well-known writers — Scribe, Delestrc, and 
Desnoyers; But the mystery is easily explained. 
Scribe is a complete master of stage tact ; he 
understands the art of putting pieces before the 
public better than the managers or the actors 
themselves ; and he follows it as a regular 
craft, keeps a play depdt just as Obbard keeps 
a masquerade warehouse, and is ready to let 
out characters and " situations " as the mas- 
querade man hires out dresses, masks, and 
hoods. It is not Scribe who writes all these 
comedies, operas, and vaudevilles. It is Scribe 
and Co. Does the Vaudeville or the Ambigu 
want a clever, Uvely interlude by a certam 
night? Is there a terrible melodrame suddenly 
required to fill a gap at the Gymnase ? It is 
supplied at a moment's notice by the expert 
ana experienced members of this indefatigable 
joint-stock company. 

The result of this union of knowledge and 
ability is imquestionably singular excellence in 
the article thus carefully manufactured. The 
brother dramatists work together with won- 
derful Unanimity of purpose, and leave nothing 
to be done, as is so often the case on the 
Enjglish stage, after the play has been produced. 

It IS tnrodghf out as perfect aa the matezials of 

VOL. Z. 



which it is composed will admit. The humour, 
generally, too, is of a very dangerous cast, is 
carried to the extremity of that point beyond 
which it might be hazardous even in Paris, 
and the adroitness with which this delicate 
speculation is managed, constitutes in itself one 
of the principal charms of the piece. Then 
there is not a superfluous word in the dialogue. 
It is weeded with an unsparing hand before it 
is put into rehearsal. Tnere is not the least 
risk that the performance will' occupy five 
minutes longer than the time prescribed by 
usage for its duration ; and every item of the 
scene, from the disposition of the tabkaut 
to the piquancy of the accents, is brought out 
with faultless precision and completeness of 
cflTect. All this exactitude and certainty may 
be referred to the intimate relations subsisting 
between the dramatists and the artists engaged 
in the theatre. They are all practical people, 
and understand thoroughly the whole ma- 
cliinery of stage eflTects. They know before- 
hand how such and such points will tell before 
the audience, and they prepare their pieces 
accordingly. Tlie dramatists write literally 
dans les coulisses; and may be said to carry on 
their plots as great chess-players carry on their 
games, by a sort of telegraph with the car- 
penters and actors. 

The way in which these conjoint pieces are 
concocted varies agreeably to the accidents in 
which they originate.- Sometimes a young 
dramatist, full of energy and hope and fresh in- 
vention, writes a play; but it is not sufliciently 
stagy, or he wants interest to get it acted, or, 
whatever may be its merit, the managers re- 
quire that it shall be backed -with a popular 
name. He is accordingly sent to M. Scribe, 
the undertaker in general of all young dra- 
matists' first fruits, and he may consider him- 
self fortunate if M. Scribe discover enough of 
vitaUty in it to expend his time in adapting and 
dressing it up for representation. It often 
happens that pieces of this description, utterly 
imfit in their original crude state of wordy 
efllorescence for the use of the theatre, contain 
nevertheless new ideas, and the elements of 
striking scenes. Scribe's practised eye at once 
detects these latent capabilities, and with a few 
magic touches he reauces the chaos into an 
available form. The drama, thus remodelled 
and invigorated, goes forth imder his trium- 

Shant auspices ; and the author has the curious 
elight of finding his own suggestions, and much 
of his own actual labour crowned with the in- 
toxicating honours of popular applause, lavished 
enthusiastically upon — ^M. Scnbe. In other 
cases a plot is suggested by one, improved 

upon by others^ and then dikciltnited for ex&* 
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cution among the whole. Sometimes it is 
struck out at a heat over a bottle of Burgundy 
or Chateau Margaux; and sometimes written in 
partnership scene by scene, the authors com- 
paring notes from time to time as they pro- 
ceed. 

There is an old adage, that whatever is worth 
doing, is worth doing well ; and never was this 
adage exemplified to such an extravagant ex- 
tent as by these joint-stock dramatists. Their 
labours, if not calculated for permanence, are at 
least extremely clever, full of tact and spright- 
liness, and always having enough of charac- 
terization in them to carry off the pleasantries 
of the scene with something of the subtler air 
of comedy. They are infinitely superior in 
brilliancy, and in the rapidity ^vith which they 
seize upon social traits, to the whole race of 
modem English farce- writers ; and it is only 
justice to our skilful contemporaries to add that 
nine-tenths of the minor pieces produced upon 
our stage as veritable originals are scandalously 
pilfered from them without acknowledgment. 
As it is a trade in France to prepare such mat- 
ters expres to meet the exigencies of the theatre, 
so it is a trade in England to steal and disguise 
them and pass them off, gipsy-fashion, for 
novelties. 

Eugene Scribe is at the head of his class. 
JHe never can be ranked as a great dramatist. 
He saw, from the first, that the school of Ra- 
cine and Comeille and Voltaire was fast going 
out of fashion, and he resolved, from the first, 
not to trust his fortimes to a falling house. He 
addressed his versatile and fluent powers to the 
one sole purpose of pleasing his mercurial and 
changeable public. He did not dream of fame ; 
he was content with the humbler ambition of 
working for popularity. He wrote avowedly 
for success and for money; and dedicating him- 
self to the service of the Gymnase, he left the 
empty glory of the legitimate drama, and the 
empty benches of the Fran9ais to such leadenge- 
niuses as MM. Jouy and Casimir Bonjour. The 
tact of Eugene Scnbe is above all praise. There 
never lived a writer who could hit off the fluc- 
tuating demands of the town with such felicity 
and despatch. He was not the man to spoil his 
market by any quixotic attempt to refine or 
elevate the taste of his audience; he took it 
as he found it, and catered for it with the 
most unscrupulous zeal and unparalleled in- 
dustry. Amidst these indiscriminate produc- 
tions, one following another before the ink of 
its predecessor was dry in the prompter's copy, 
some failures must have been calculated upon. 
It was impossible for a man who invented so 
much, ana who constructed and wrote so much 
more, not to miss his mark occasionally. And 



Scribe did fail now and then. But he could 
spare a greater number of failures than would 
have made the fortune, even in failing, of a 
meaner hand. His success has borne so over- 
whelming a proportion to his ill-fortune, tliat 
he is known only as the most prosperous dra- 
matist of his age. He began his career some- 
whei*e about 1813, and from that time to the 
present he has contributed a greater number of 

Eieces to the French stage than any lialf-dozen of 
is contemporaries. Including all the dramas, 
of every possible kind (except tragedy, which he 
has had the prudence to eschew), written entirely 
by himself, or in conjunction with others, the 
total number reach to some hundreds. Many of 
them have perished from the stiige, extinguish- 
ed by the newer attractions of their successors. 
From this numerous and motley offspring, the 
author has long derived an enormous income — 
enormous certainly in France, as it would be 
extraordinary even in England. For many 
yeai's his annual revenue from the provinces 
averaged 60,000 francs, but it has long con- 
siderably exceeded that amount, and was report- 
ed two or three years ago to have reached the 
almost incredible sum of 200,000 francs, about 
8000/. 

Scribe's notoriety is European. He has fur- 
nished the theatres of the continent with an 
inexhaustible stock of amusement. His name 
is familiar in every language, through translated 
and adapted specimens. But it is familiar only 
as that of a dramatist. It is not so well known 
that he is also the author of some narrative 
tales. Five or six years ago, he published a 
couple of volumes called Tonadillas, ou His- 
toriettes en Action, These volumes are filled 
principally with dramatic proverbs, a species 
of composition very popular in France ; but 
they contain also two or three tales, one of 
which, " The King of Diamonds," we have the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers. It will 
be, at all events, a novelty, to see the famous 
vaudeville-writer divested of sceneiy and ac- 
tion, and depending entirely upon the innate 
vigour of his own genius. 

A translation of one of Scribe's tales ap- 
peared some years ago in ** Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," and a free version of another (in which 
undue freedom was taken with the original) 
appeared recently in ** Tait." But we are not 
aware that ** The King of Diamonds" has been 
published before in an English dress. 

Our aim in this translation has been to keep 
as closely to the style and manner of the 
author as the necessities of idiomatic expres 
sion would permit. We have not desired so much 
to make what is called an elegant as a faithful 
version, in order that the mere English reader 
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may have an opportunity of getting as much 
of the flavour of the French notion as can be 
got without a knowledge of the language. It 
IS imperative upon iis, however, to observe that 
we have made a slight, but important altera- 
tion in the close of the story. The exercise of 
a discretionary licence of this kind is generally 
unavoidable when we come to render French 
tales into Enghsh. There are some exotics 
that do not flourish in our climate ; and French 
licentiousness, we rejoice to say, is one of them. 
We shall be very careful not to let any of 
them creep into the Story-Teller. 

In the original of this story, Le Roi de 
Carreau, Scnbe displays exquisite art. The 
delicate turns of expression, the grace and 
sensibihty with which the various aspects of 
the sentiment that runs through the narrative 
are phrased, defy translation. But the reader 
will readily discover the hand of the practised 
play- Wright in the adroit conduct of the little 
narrative through a progression of separate and 
well-conceived scenes. The form is narrative, 
but the spirit essentially dramatic. 



THE KING OF DIAMONDS. 

The ball was splendid, — -yet those two young 
girls stood quietly talking by the fireside; — girls 
of fifteen or sixteen, talking instead of dancing ! 

How interesting must have been the subject of 
their conversation ! I could not resist the tempt- 
ation of listening : it was wrong. But in whom 
is curiosity excusable if not in a dramatic author ? 
That which is a fault in others, in him becomes a 
mere matter of business ; he must observe, must 
listen — and then those young creatures were so 
pretty, so elegant — there was such a charm, such 
naivete about them, they were so full of joy, so 
thoughtless of the future ! One was a blonde, and 
spoke rapidly, with a low, quick voice ; the other 
had dark chestnut hair, and was listening with 
downcast eyes, while she unconsciously pulled and 
scattered the leaves from a bouquet of white ca- 
mellias she held in her hand. She was evidently 
undergoing a cross-examination, to which she 
would give no reply ; but in an instant, she raised 
her sweet blue eyes with an expression of innocence, 
which said more plainly than words, " I assure you, 
I do not understand !" to which the laugh of her 
companion as clearly responded, " / don't believe a 
word of it,** 

The mystery was at once explained. I was now 
perfectly au Jait to the subject of their conversa- 
tion. Still I was curious to hear a little more. 
The mistress of the house offered me a seat at a 
whist-table. I hate whist, but this time for- 
tune favoured me; my seat was close by the 
pretty gossips, and they prattled on without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to us. For thera^ and 



at their age, a ball consists of yoimg girls, splen- 
did dresses, jewels, dancers, and partners — whist- 
players go for nothing ; in fact they have no ex- 
istence — they merely constitute four arm-chain 
more or less in the saloon. 

" But my dear, have you never thought about 

it r 

'* Never." 

" Not even in yoin* dreams ?** 
" How should I when I sleep so soundly ?" 
"And has your mother never spoken to you 
about it ?" 
" Not yet." 

"/have already refused two offers." 
" And why ?" 

" Not sufficient fortune. For me, he must be 
rich. And you ? — " 

" For me ? He must be young and very 
clever." 

" Clever ! Bah ! all the world is clever. Mine 
must hold a place at court, that I may be pre- 
sented." 

" And is that all you require ?" 
"Certainly. That day, what a dress I shall 
have !'* 

" What ! in marrying would you think of a 
toUet ?" 

" Unauestionably." 
" Ana your husband ?" — 
'^Sir!*' exclaimed my partner, "is it posdble 
you have no clubs ?" 

" I beg a thousand pardons. I was listening — 
that is, I mean, I was coimting those that had 
already been played." 

During this interruption, I lost several of the 
little speeches which were spoken behind me^ but 
the conversation still went on. 

"Love him? — certainly — ^that is if I could — 

that is " 

" Oh ! that before every thing else in the worid." 
" Indeed !" 

" Oh yes ! And therefore I should wish him 
to be near my own age, that we might have the 
same tastes and almost the same faults, that he 
might be the more indulgent to mine. As to his, I 
forgive them all beforehand^ provided he loves 
me, and me alone." 

" My aunt says it is impossible." 
" miy should it be ? I should be so fond of 
him !" 

" Are you out of your mind ?" 
" It would be my duty, and so sweet a duty — " 
" But suppose he ceased to love you ?" 
" What then ! I would still love him — it would 
be my duty." 

" And if he were unfaithful to you ?" 
" Ah ! that would kill me ! — but I should love 
himstiU!—" 

" Three tricks lost !" cried my partner ; " I pass 
hearts three times, clearly showmg my hand, and 
yet you never once follow my lead !" 
" But, sir—" 
" But ! I had my hand full of little trumps—" 
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^^ Excuse x&e, I really am no player — I — I have 
lost you the game/' I thought in my own mind 
that I had lost a great deal more myself for I missed 
the end of that conversation. The young g^ls had 
departed — I followed one of them with my eyes, I 
was so deeply interested in her. — I would have 
g^ven any thing to have ascertained her name. 

" CecUe," said a tall lady, with a haughty air, 
and a singularly angular figure, — " Cecile, put on 
your shawl, and let us go." 

" Willingly, mamma ! but I am just engaged for 
the next dance, and I must explain — " 

" I could not allow it !" cried the mistress of the 
house ; *^ Madame Orthds will give us one quarter 
of an hour more." Then seeing me, and taking 
me by the hand : '^ Madame la Vtcomtesse,** she 
said, " is most anxious to know you, and has 
begged me to present you to her." 

One of the greatest annoyances on earth is a 
presentation — ^but I felt that that this would give 
Cecile time for her contredanscy and I was not 
sorry to begin our acquaintance by a sacrifice. This 
was truly one. Madame la Vicomtesse d'Orthes was 
a woman of high £unily, high birth and great pre- 
tensions. She wrote books which found many 
more admirers than readers. It was so well un- 
derstood that all her works must be religious, 
monarchical, and sublime, that her friends did not 
consider it necessary to take the trouble of reading 
them, in order to compliment her upon their merits. 

Madame la Vicomtesse talked to me of my works ; 
I, of course, talked of hers — of her daughter, 
the very best without dispute, although the one 
of which she seemed the least proud. It is always 
thus ; authors are generally tne worst judges of 
their own productions. 

The conversation lasted so long, that Cecile, in- 
stead of one contredanscy had danced two. The 
poor child scarcely knew how to thank me, and 
while she was hesitating, her mother carried her 
off. She gave me a smile, however, so sweet and 
gracious, that, recalling the words I had heard, I 
mentally exclaimed, " Happy the young man who 
may please thee! Happy the husband of thy 
choice !" 

Dining that year, and. the following winter I 
saw no more of Cecile : I so seldom go to balls. 

In the spring of 1833 I met some severe trials. 
It would be of small interest to the. reader were I 
to detail them, so with his permission I will merely 
inform him, that as a remedy, and the very best it 
is for evils of all kinds, I took post, and, seeking 
some subject for a comedy, I visited Auvergne, 
and the Pyrenees. 

How few people know any thing of these two 
places. There is not a merchant or a retired 
tradesman, or a lawyer, or an avocat in the 
long vacation, who does not make a journey into 
Switzerland, that he may say to his wife and 
children, " I have seen the valley of Lauter- 
brun, the lake of Brientz, and the Grindewald — 
which route, by the way, is just as well known to 
the whole world, as the high-road from Paris to 



Saint-Cloud — and nobody ever thinks of goi^S 
to Auvergne or the Pyrenees. Parisian tourists, 
who perpetually follow each other in the samp beaten 
tracl^ how little do you know of the charms of 
your own fair France, where you may find cascades 
quite as wonderful, avalanches as terrible, and rocks 
every bit as savage as any in the Alps themselves! 

Arrived in the country, I took a g^de to Lake 
Pavin, and having thrown myself upon the g^rass, I 
was gazing upon the pure transparent waters, 
when I heard steps behind me. Some other tra- 
vellers were near. An elderly man leant upon the 
arm of a young girl, and cried with an air of i)I- 
humour, ** Do not walk so fast — I cannot keep up 
with you." I raised my eyes and fancied I re- 
cognised the graceful tournure and exquisite figure 
of my pretty dancer ; and my doubts were changed 
into certainty when, a few paces behind, I descried 
a lady with an album in her hand, in which she 
was writing as she walked along. It was the 
vicomtesse composing a grand description of Lake 
Pavin. After a few mutual exclamations of surprise, 
and some commonplaces about scenery and climate^ 
I begged to be presented to Mademoiselle Cecile. 

" Mademoiselle !" exclaimed the vicomtesse, with 
an air of surprise, ** why Cecile is married!" 

" Indeed !" and looking around, I sought in vain 
for the young husband, wondering how he could 
have suffered his wife to go alone. 

— " This is my son-in-law," continued Ma- 
dame Orth^s, presenting me to the elderly gen- 
tleman, and pronouncing his name with consi- 
derable emphasb. I suppress the name, for good 
reasons. He was a man of the highest nobility, 
general under the emperor, duke and peer under 
the restoration, holding at that time an important 
military command, and possessed of an immense 
fortune, and many excellent qualities. These ex- 
cellent qualities, however, he had unfortunately 
possessed too long, for he was sixty ; besides 
which, he had wounds, rheumatism, and even, 
from time to time, gout itself with all its prero- 
gatives, impatience, harshness, and i|}-temper. 
The best that can be said of him on this score is, 
that he was very amiable when he was in good 
health ; but then, unluckily, he was an invalid for 
ten months in the year. 

Such was the husband of Cecile. 

I recalled to my recollection her conversation in 
the ball-room, the young husband of whom she 
dreamed, and all her projects of future bliss ; and 
in spite of myself, I regarded the poor young 
creature with an air of interest and compassion, 
which she almost seemed to comprehend ; for at the 
end of a few minutes we were the best friends in 
the world. 

Her old husband seated himself upon the gr^ss, 
her mother continued writing, and Cecile and I 
talked. Her conversation was simple and unaf- 
fected ; full of gentleness and touching melancholy. 
I gradually brought round the subject to her hiis- 
band ; she spoke of him in the highest terms, 
mentioned with gratitude the titles, the consideriir 
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^ipo^ ai^d die fi)rtune he had bestowed upon her ; 
but she said not one word of the happiness of which 
he had.»depriyed her. Noble and virtuous soul! 
where all was resignation, devotion, and the sense 
of dutjr. Yet in this speaker so g^ve, and so 
0olemi9, who could have recognised the youtiiful 
being I had seen two years before, so wild, so 
naive, and so joyous ? What judgment now ! 
what tact ! what reasoning ! My heart whispered 
me that sha must have suffered deeply to have ac- 
quired all this so rapidly. 

We were upon the border of the lake. In its 
purity, depth, and clearness it was the tjrpe of her 
soul. I said this to her ; she smiled, but it was a 
•mile which brought tears into my eyes, a§ she re- 
plied, " Yes, calm upon the surface — " 

^* And beneath, perhaps," I rejoined, pointing 
to the IqJce. I did not finish the sentence; but 
she guessed its meaning, and hastily replied, 

" No, monsieur, no!'' and she raised her ey^ 
to heaven! — Was it to take heaven for a witness, 
or to ask its »d ? 

At this moment the harsh voice of her mother 
interrupted iis. The general was cold; the air 
of the water bad chUled him; and we were re- 
quested to return. I wished to offer my arm to 
Cecile, but she had already taken her nusband's. 
Her mother, however, remamed ; this was no com- 
pensation, but the reverse, for we were at once 
upon literature. She was writing a new romance, 
wnich she wished to read to me, as soon as it was 
finished;-— to me, — and I was travelling for plea- 
sure! 

'' I fear, madam, I cannot hope for that hpnoiu*, 
as I %m starting for the Pyrenees." 

" And so are we. The general is ordered to 
the waters at Bareges, which are peculiarly effica- 
cious for wounds." 

*^ I thought the general was staying at Mont- 
d'Or ?" 

** By chance only, and en passant, he chose to 
try these waters, which last year succeeded so well 
with Marshal Soult; but after a few trials he gave 
them up ; and we leave in a few days for the Pyre- 
nees. I hope we may make the journey to- 
gether?" 

I bowed respectfully. 

" Where are you staying at Mont-d'Or?" 

** At the hotel Chabaury, madame." 

** The very house where we are staying; I beg 
to-day, at least, you will give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner." 

I bowed again. Behold me then installed as 
table companion, fellow-traveller, and friend of the 
family. 

Fnendships grow rapidly in travelling, and above 
all at watering-places. I profited by my new titie, 
for it gave me tne right and ample opportunity to 
•peak of Cecile. I even ventured to hint to Ma- 
dame Orth^s, that this marriage, so unexceptionable 
in' all respects, raised some fears for the future hap- 
piness of her child. 

<< Yon 4o not know my daughter, monsieur. If 



you knew the education she' has received I-r-She 
was brought up at Sacre-Coeur, like all the noblQ 
young ladies of my acquaintance. Then she has 
read all my works — ^indeed she reads them every 
day ; and the principles which they inculcate — " 

'* Are without doubt most excellent ; but still 
your daughter is very young, and if her heart 
should be engaged — ^" 

'^ It could not be engaged, monsieur ! hearts 
were never known to be engaged in our family," 

'* I can readily believe uiBt in the past," said l, 
looking at her, " but for the future — ' 

*' Monsieur!" and she measured me from head to 
foot, " in whatever situation we may be placed 
we can never fiail in our duties when we have re- 
ligion and good principles ! With religion and 
good principles there can be no disproportioned 
marriages — ^no dangers — ^you understand me!" 

" You are perfectly right, madame." 

We arrived at the hotel. 

The general was unwell, and his ill-humour was 
increased on finding letters to answer, and orders to 
despatch. 

" If Henri were here," said he to his wife, " he 
would assist me, and take all this trouble off my 
hands ; but you did not choose that he should come 
with us." 

" We were already three in the carriage, and my 
femme-de-chambre was indispensable." 

" Just like a woman's reasoning ; and so, for the 
sake of your femme-de-chambre, you have de- 
prived me of a nephew whom I love, and an aide- 
de-camp who would be invaluable." 

" You forget that my mother and I are hero tp 
assist you ; and besides that Monsiem* Henri de 
Castlenau, your nephew, ought to remain in Pari^ 
for your own interests." 

" Say rather for your caprices, — and because 
poOT Henri does not please you ; because you hate 
him.'* 

" I ! monsieur ?" 

" Yes, it is plain enough : you scarcely look at 
him even when you deign to speak to him ; and he 
must indeed be courageous to return to my house 
at all after the cold reception he gets from you." 

" You accuse me imjustly, monsieur : the ne- 
phew of my husband must always claim my re* 
spect." 

" That's very well ! — I should like to see you 
fail in it, morbleu I If either of you have a right 
to complain it is surely my nephew — who was my 
heir, and who is dcpnved by this marriage of fll 
my fortune." 

" I trust not," cried Cecile, hastily. 

" A great portion of it, at any rate," rejoined the 
general. '^ Well I so far from showing resentment 
to his young aunt, he always speaks of you with 
the greatest kindness. He lavisnes all sorts of at- 
tentions on you, and on your mother; would run all 
over Paris to oblige you, and tire down his horses 
from morning till night in order to get you a ticket 
for a ball or a box at the opera." 
*' That is quite true/' said the vicomtessei and 
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were ifc only for your husband's sake it is your duty 
Cecik, to be on better terms with Henri." 

" I know my duty, mamma," replied Cecile, coldly, 
hut decidedly. 

" Gro to the devil !" cried the general in a rage, 
'< there was never such an obstinate head ! Some- 
times she is as tractable as an angel^ and at 
others nothing on earth can move her ! — This at 
seventeen! — It promises well indeed ! I don't know, 
madame la vicomtesso, how you have brought her 
up, but it is against all common sense !" 

" Monsieur, she has read my works." 

" I suspected as much ! " 

** General — ^you forget yourself!" 

" You are right — and I forget that dinner is 
served too. — Forgive me, monsieur," he continued, 
turning to me, '* for liaving thus made you witness 
of a family scene ; I hope you will not betray us, 
and put us all into one of your comedies." 

He took my arm, and placed me at tabic by his 
side, and dunng the repast was sulky to every one 
except his solitary guest. 

I ought to observe, however, that his ill-humour 
was chiefly directed against his mother-in-law. 

A letter was brought to tha general, during the 
dessert, and he had scarcely glanced at its contents, 
when, striking the table as if he would brealc every 
glass upon it, he exclaimed, 

*^ There. This is all that was wanting ! Henri 
is wounded!" 

Cecile turned palp and her lips trembled. 

"Yes, wounded. He has received a sword- 
wound, the novice. Compose yourself," said he 
to his stepmother, who was quietly sipping a cup 
of coffee ; " he is out of danger this week past, he 
is recovering ; but his physician has ordered him 
the waters of Bareges, and he will be here to-mor- 
row." 

** To morrow !" exclaimed the vicomtesse, joy- 
fuUy. 

" To-moiTow !" said Cecile, coldly, and her fea- 
tures relapsed into their usual calm. 

I looked forward with impatience for to-mor" 
rote, 

A travelling-carriage is an object of interest to 
all the small towns in the world, but more especi- 
ally to the inhabitants of Mont-d'Or ; for the only 
interest that seems reserved for them, is that of 
watching the arrival and departure of visiters and 
travellers. All heads were therefore out of the 
windows, when at ten o'clock a caleche was heard 
Mpidly advancing. 

•' Monsieur de Castlenau entered the drawing- 
room, affectionately embraced his uncle, and re- 
spectfully saluted both the ladies. 

He was five-and- twenty, tall, well made, of 
distinguished manners, and in a word, a very fine 
follow ; but what is better, he was so satisfied 
with himself upon tha point, that he no longer 
thought about it, consequently all his cares were 
given to those around him. His features, frank 
and open as they were, bore the traces of much 
suffering. The fatigue of the journey, or other 



causes perhaps, might have made his wound more 
than usually painful. 

I observed Cecile : not the least emotion was 
visible in her countenance ; she received Henri 
with marked politeness, and inquired after his 
health with an interest that was most amiable, but 
not at all such as I expected. 

Henri was evidently much agitated. He could 
scarcely speak; and I did him a great service in talk- 
ing to him about his joiuney, and about the wea- 
ther, which was dreadful. In fact the ennui of 
this conversation restored him a little to himself, 
and he breathed more freely. There are times 
when bores are extremely useful. 

During the day we walked to the cascade de 
Ceureuil and to La Veni^re. Henry loitered 
repeatedly near Cecile, but she constantly gave her 
arm to her husband or to her mother, and when 
she spoke she addressed herself to me. 

In the evening he was engaged with the general, 
read the paper to him, sent off despatches, and 
listened with attention worthy a better fate, to the 
long dissertations of the vicomtesse. Still from 
time to time his large eyes would steal towards the 
spot where Cecile was quietly working, evidently 
without the slightest thought of him. 

It is quite clear that I deceived myself; my 
conjectiu^s were all wrong. The poor young man 
may love Cecile, but she cares nothing for him. 
The next evening, the one preceding our depar- 
ture, while her mother was wTiting near her, 
Cecile seated herself at the piano, and the air she 
played was so lively and joyous that all my doubts 
were dissipated. It is impossible, said I to myself, 
for any one to be suffering from a secret passion, 
who can play such variations as those, and particu- 
larly one who can play them so well. 

At this moment a young physician of my ac- 
quaintance entered the room ; he had just come 
from Paris with an invalid nobleman who was 
ordered to the waters of Mont-d'Or. Military 
men talk of their mess-room, authors of their works, 
medical men of their patients ; it is their privilege. 
So, my young doctor, at the risk of annoying the 
ladies, began to relate the wonderful cures he had 
performed, interspersed with anecdotes, more or less 
piquant, but to which no one paid the slightest at- 
tention except myself ; for^ as I have said before, I 
am a good listener. 

He told us, amongst other things, that he had 
lately been called in to a young man who had received 
a sword wound, which though rather a severe one, 
was the most extraordinary he had ever seen. The 
wound was not straight, nor was it given from 
below, but from above ; and as the sufferer was 
himself very tall, his adversary must have been at 
least ten feet high to have given him a thrust 
downwards in that way. At length, hard pressed 
by questions and conjectures, the wounded man had 
confessed that he himself had struck the blow. 
And why ? " You would never guess such extra- 
vagance," said the physician. " Because he wanted 
a pretext for going to the waters at Bareges, and 
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he entreated me to order him there — which I did 
instantly — poor young man ! for this order 'he 
paid me most liberally, imploring me to keep his 
secret." 

" And you have kept faith with him," said I, 
smiling. 

" There is no danger with you." 
The door opened ; the general appeared leaning 
on the arm of his aide-de-camp. Henri, perceiving 
the young doctor, ran to him exclaiming, " You 
here, doctor !" then taking his hand and presenting 
him to us, " Ladies and gentlemen," he exclaimed, 
** this is my Esculapius, who has cured my wound 
and ordered me to the waters of Bareges ! is it not 
true ?" 

The doctor muttered something, and took leave 
— ^his invalid was expecting him. The general 
seated himself quietly in his arm-chair ; Henri, 
with a smile on his Hps, remained standing near the 
chimney ; the vicomtesse, struck with surprise and 
indignation, wished, but did not dare to speak. 
Cecile, pale and abstracted, leaned her head upon 
her hand in silence ; for me, I narrowly watched 
the whole party finding the scene fort bien posee, 
and waiting with the utmost anxiety for the turn it 
would take next^ and, above all, for the dcnoue- 
tncnt. 

The general was the fii*st to break sileilce by 
himiming a little air which ho fancied mightily. 
It was a new air, but the composer himself would 
not have recognised it, so completely had the ge- 
neral appropriated and made it his own by nis 
manner of singing it. 

" Well, ladies," cried he, after this sort of ritour^ 

nelle, " it is fixed, then, that we leave to-morrow 

for the Pyrenees, and go for one month to Bareges?" 

No answer : each kept silence ; but a ray of joy 

lighted up the eyes of Henri. 

" Ma belle-mere, et ma femme, all the pre- 
parations completed? All the caps and bonnets 
packed up ? Eveiy thing ready for our departure ?" 
*• Yes, sir, for yours," said Cecile, striving to 
bring up her courage. 

" How for mine — do we not set oflf together ?" 
" No, sir." 

" And why so, if it please you ?** 
" My mother and I will accompany you as far 
as Pau, where you have an estate, and a magnificent 
chateau, that we have never yet seen ; and it is 
our intention to install ourselves there till your re- 
turn." 

" And to leave me to go alone to Bareges. — 
That is well." 

" No sir, that would not have been well, and as 
a proof, we had determined to accompany you ; 
but now that you have your nephew, Mons. Henri, 
our cares are no longer necessar}'." 
" Wliat has that got to say to it ?" 
" And I will confess that a month's visit to these 
horrible mountains, does appear to me the most 
wearisome disagpreeable thing in the world, — at least 
if I may judge by the three days we have just 
passed here." 



During this time the general fidgeted on his 
chair, rubbed his snuffbox, and I foresaw the storm 
that was ready to break out-. — But what I could 
not see without being touched with pity, was the 
figure of Henri, who, pale, and scarcely able to 
sustain himself, was forced to lean against the 
chimneypiece. Despair was stamped upon his 
features, and I could g^ess what was passing in 
the mind of the unhappy young man ! To have 
been wounded for her — for the happiness of passing 
a month near her — and to be robbed of tins hap- 
piness — ^by a caprice ! 

" Corbleu .'" cried the general, rising in a great 
passion, pushing back his fauteuil, and upsetting it 
m the middle of the room; 'Mo you take me 
for a conscript ? — do you expect that I am to be 
managed by my wife, by a mere child ? You shall 
come, madame, for I have said it — you shall come !" 

Cecile rose, trembling all over, but she said 
coldly, 

« I shall not go." 

" And whv not ? Morbleu /" 

" Why ?" — Cecile trembled no longer ; her re- 
solution was taken ; resigned to consequences, and 
listening only to her duty — she replied in a low 
voice, but with firmness, *' Because I do not wish 
it." 

The general, furious, sprang towards her ; but at 
the instant a low groan was heard — it was Henri, 
who fell fainting on the ground. I supported him 
in my arms — and the anger of the general was 
instantly changed in its object ; he turned towards 
his nephew : 

" What folly, what imprudence ! he has been 
standing for more than an hour — there is nothing 
so bad for him — his wound will reopen — I am al- 
ways telling him so; — but nobody here hstens to 
me — nobody obeys me — the devil take you all !— 
Well ! well ! is he reviving ?" 

*' Yes, sir," replied Cecile, who had flown to- 
wards Henri, holding her salts to him, and lavish- 
ing on him the most tender attentions. 

" Ah !" said the general, " he is opening his 
eyes at last." 

Cecile instantly left his side, and entered her own 
room, followed by her mother. The general soon 
after rejoined them; but it appeared that his prayers 
and menaces were equally useless, for in the eve- 
ning he said to us, *' That little girl is as obstinate 
as iron." 

" She will not go to Bareges," cried Henri. 

" Non, mon ami-^'we two must go together, and 
she will wait for us at my ch&teau de Lescar in the 
environs of Pau." 

** What! general, you have given up your point 
then ?" said Henri, in a tone of reproach. 

" What could I do? unless I killed her ! There 
was but that alternative. — I did threaten her. /%(r- 
bleu r 

" And what did she reply ?" 

** She rephed, ' If you kill me — so much the 
better — I shall not go to Bareges' — the argument 
was unanswerable! — An obstinate, self-willed!— I 
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tell you, if it wad not for that she would be the 
best little wife in the world." 

The next morning, very early, the two carriages 
were at the door. " All the packing has been 
done by madame herself," said the femme-de-cham- 
bre to me, ^' she has not slept the whole night." 
The horses were harnessed ; Cecile mounted hastily 
into the berline, and as I offered my hand to the 
vicomtesse to assist her into the carriage, she said, 
" Well! monsieur, you see that with religion and 
good principles there is no such thing as dispro- 
portioned marriages — no dangers !*' 

** At any rate there may be mental conflicts and 
much suffering,*' said I to myself, looking at the 
pale face of Cecile, and tlie tearful eyes which she 
would willingly have hidden from the whole world ; 
for seeing her husband advance towards her lean- 
ing on the arm of his nephew, she hastily ex- 
claimed, "Off! off! postilion!*' The whips 
cracked, the horses started, and the carriage dis- 
appeared, while the old general exclaimed, " Well — 
well — think of the madcap — to set off without 
even bidding us adieu — without embracing us ! Ma 
Jbi, monsieur, you who are seeking a subject for a 
comedy, why here is one to your hand ! !*' 

" Or rather a drama," said I to myself contem- 
plating the features of Henri, who incapable of 
seeing, hearing, or speaking, allowed me to place 
him by the side of the general in the carriage. He 
did not even thank me — nor say farewell. *' Poor 
young man, he will certainly me,** said I to my- 
seii* 

Some hours after, I too set off to the Pyrenees. 
During my journey, and whilst clambering up the 
mountains, I had picked up in one of La Fontaine's 
£iibles, the subject for a comedy in five acts, which, 
implied to some late events would be sufficiently 
sinking. I remained at Bareges to write it. I 
hired a pretty house in a charmiug situation, close 
by the mansion of Monsieur Lugo, and looking to- 
wards the Allees de Maintenon. Here I passed 
one of the happiest and quietest fortnights of my 
whole life, working hard morning and evening, 
and during the day exploring the beautiful coun- 
try around me. How piure is the air of those 
mountains, of those laugliing valleys, they seem to 
restore you at once to youth and joy! On the 
summit of a mountain, every tiling is forgotten, 
pain of body and anguish of mind. Every thing ! 
Unfortunately, as we descend we find them again in 
the plains, or in the city where they are awaiting us ! 

My five acts finished, I must return, must quit 
this charming country. I turned my steps towards 
Pau, where many inducements called me. I had 
a friend, an amiable and excellent young man who, 
with his pretty wife and family resided at the 
Chateau Royal at Pau, and I could not quit the 
south -without embracing them ; and besides in the 
environs was the domain of Lescar, where the 
Vicomtesse d' Orth^s and the general had made me 
promise to spend a few days. I had the greatest 
desire to see Cecile once more, and accordingly 
went to the chateau. 



It was a fine edifice, admirably sitoated; the 
park extended to the banks of the Gave, the win- 
dows of the drawing-room commanded the hills of 
Juran9on, with the blue mountains and snowy 
peaks of the Pyrenees, though fifteen leagues 
distant. 

On leaving the carriage I was met in the kindest 
way by the vicomtesse and her daughter, who wel- 
comed me to the chateau, and told me that the 
general was still at Bareges, though they were ex- 
pecting him from day to day ; but what was my 
astonishment on entering the saloon, to perceive 
Monsieur Henri de Castlenau quietly seated on a 
sofa reading the newspapers ! 

" The general sent him on," said the vicomtesse 
to me in a low voice, '* with some despatches to the 
governor of Pau, and also to inqidre about Cecile, 
who has been extremely ill.'* 

*' Indeed !" I exclaimed with alarm. 

** It was nothing serious, she is better now, and 
in waiting the arrival of the general, Henri could 
only remain at the ch&teau of his uncle ; besides 
it was by the express desire of my son-in-law, who 
for the last week has been expected daily.*' 

^^ Then Mens, de Castlenau has been a whole 
week here ?" said I to the vicomtesse, who, guessing 
what was passing in my mind, hastily replied, 

*' Make your mind easy, monsieur ; you do not 
know my daughter, and more than that I can 
safely amrm I have not left her one single minute 
during the whole of that time." 

She said truly. Cecile remained in the drawing- 
room, constantly working by the side of her mother, 
and in their walks in the park, Henri was never 
alone with her. I must also say that he never 
seemed to desire it. 

His behaviour ^and his manner were admir- 
able, though the most tender affection was breathed 
in all the Httle gentle offices he lavished on her; 
not a word, not a look could have betrayed to an 
observer the secret of his soul. He had even reco- 
vered his gaiety and cheerfulness ; he was less ab- 
sent, he joined in our conversations, and it was 
only then I discovered that he was most amiable 
and accomplished, and that to an extreme modesty 
he united a brilliant and pointed wit, nobility of 
character, elevated taste, and a crowd of admirable 
qualities. 

The vicomtesse read au' article in the paper relat- 
ing to some suicide. 

" Unfortunate being !*' — cried Cecile, with an air 

of sympathy, that almost amounted to approbation. 

• ^' Madman!" cried Henri, almost with contempt. 

'' That could never happen to you then?" said I, 
quickly. 

" Never, monsieur ! never ! To die for one- 
self, is to rob oneself of the greatest happiness !" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" The happmess of dying" for those we love \" 

Allorui, said I to myself, he will always love her, 
but he submits to his fate with courage and resolu- 
tion. He will have strength by and by, to strive 
against it^ and to conquer ! 
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The vicomtesse proposed to read her last ro- 
mance to me. I accepted the offer and followed 
her into her study, expecting that for once the 
amour propre of the author might triumph over the 
watchfulness of the mother, and that she would 
thus leaye Henri to a t^te-k-t^te. 

But I deceired myself. He did not even care to 
avail himself of it ! The reading, which I hore with 
heroic fortitude, was tedious. — I glory in it. — 
During the whole time, I heard Ceoile playing on 
her piano the saddest and most melancholy airs ; 
but she was alone, for I saw Henri far off, walking 
in one of the alleys of the park, and when I returned 
to the drawing-room she was still alone, seated in 
a large arm-(£air, her head resting upon her hand, 
and her eyes very red i She rose quickly and came 
towards me with a smile upon her lips. In rising 
the dropped her handkerchief, and I hastened to 
pick it up — It was wet ! — She saw that I per- 
ceived it, and observed, pointing to a book upon 
the chimney«piece, " I am very ridiculous, am I 
not?-— I have been crying over this romance." 
It was a work of her mother^s ! I did not want this 
proof to convince me that she was deceiving me. 

That evening there was a party at the ch&teau. 
All the gentry of Pau and its environs were invited. 
Cecile did the honours of her drawing-room with an 
ease and grace which seemed natural to her ; she 
attended on every one, excepting Henri, to whom 
she merely gave orders from time to time respecting 
the card-tables* I was placed at a whist-table wim 
three dignitaries of the department ; the old gen- 
tlemen were set to piquet, the old ladies to boston, 
imder the superintendence of the vicomtesse. The 
receveur de contributions played at billiards with 
Mons. le 3Iaire, and Cecile, taking the young 
people under her own charge, proposed some games 
for their amusement, which were accepted with 
enthusiasm. These round games still hold an 
honourable place in the provinces, and particularly 
in the department of Les Basses Pyrenees. 

While I was playing I made ail sorts of mis- 
takes, giving my partner a very bad opinion of the 
whist-^yers of the capital ; but it was Cecile's 
£udt. She always made me lose at whist; and now 

Sun I was thinking much more of her than of my 
y. My eyes were constantly roving to the 
happy circle over which she was presiding. 

Henri was not amongst them ; he was looking 
at the billiard-players ; die young people, however, 
called the handsome aide-de-camp, and bon grS, mat 
grif would insist on his joining tnem. He chose a 
•eat at a distance from Cecile, and in the penances 
he ordered, he avoided any thing that would bring 
him near her. Once, however, according to the 
strict rules of the game, she was condemned to go 
and kiss the young aide-de-camp. She rose. At 
that instant I threw away my best trump! — ^my 
partner was horror-struck ; what did I care ? — my 
whole attention was engrossed by the young crea- 
ture, who, with the utmost tranquillity, walked to- 
wards Henri, and presented her two fresh and rosy 
cheeks. 



Henri touched them slightly with his lips. He 
did not blush, he did not turn pale, he did Mfi 
faint, as I expected ; he was perfectly calm and 
self-collected. 

Assuredly, said I to myself, he is a hero ! I 
admired him, and I pitied nim, and unconsciously, 
and against my will, I found myself offering up h 
prayer for him, and for his hopeless love ! 

All the forfeits being redeemed, some of the 
young people seated themselves at a round table 
m the middle of the room, and hegan turning over 
I the albums, reviews, and engravings. Some begged 
for a pencil to draw, others sketched, in sepia, some 
points of view from the environs ; and Henri, to 
oblige a little girl who was sitting next him, carved 
with ati English penknife a piece of wood into 
something resembling a hermit. This sort of 
work is practised with much success by the shep- 
herds both of the Alps and Pyrenees. The wood 
was hard, the knife very sharp, and, by a careless 
movement, the blade slipped, and gave Henri a 
rather severe cut in one of the fingers of the left hand. 

Cecile uttered a cry, and became quite pale. A 
moment after she laughed at her folly. The wound 
was nothing, but it bled very much. All the hand- 
kerchiefs of the ladies were instantly in requisition ; 
every reUcule was opened ; one brought English 
court-plaster, another cut it, and twenty small 
white hands were eager to assist in dressing the 
wound. There was a great deal of laughing, and 
very little done ; indeed it was rather a difficult 
case. The cut had passed the second joint of the 
finger, and the dressings would not keep in their 
place, the slightest movement deranging the whole 
affair. 

*' Monsieur, you must be still ; and above all do 
not bend your finger." 

^* Ah, ladies, that is easily said. But I do it un- 
consciously." 

^'Monsieur is right," cried I, ''and in order 
to keep the finger straight, we should get, what the 
surgeons call some— some — '* 

" Splints,*' cried Henri, '' as for a broken arm or 
leg." 

" Exactly !" 

" But where are they to be found ?" cried every 
body, laughing heartily. 

" Behold !" and as our whist-table was finished, 
I took up a card. I believe it was the King dT 
Diamonds ; I rolled it round the wounded finger, 
some of the ladies tied it up with a bit of sewing 
silk, and thus secured there was little danger that 
the finger would move or the cut reopen. The ope- 
ration was concluded amidst the shouts of delight 
and applause of the whole party, who complimented 
me upon my skill in surgery* Henri entreated me 
to send in my Hll for my expenses and fees, and 
Cecile promised me her patronage in case she should 
wound her finger with a needle or pin. 

At length eleven o'clock arrived, and the guests 
departed, and I entered my own room, fancying I 
could still hear the bursts of merriment along the 
corridors from those young and happy beings. 
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The next morning, at ten o'clock, I re-entered 
the drawing-room, and was chatting with the vi- 
comtesse, when, to our great surprise the general 
walked in. 

" Bon jour y mes chers amis" 

" Eh ! man Dieti ! general, where do you come 
from ? when did you arrive? I did not hear your 
carriage in the courtyard." 

" Because I arrived this morning at five o'clock, 
while you were all asleep." 

"Indeed!" 

" I did not wish to disturb anybody, so I mounted 
straight to my wife's room. Poor (Jecilel she was 
60 frightened. She thought the Spaniards or the 
smugglers had seized upon the chateau. Well ! — 
all in good health ever since ?" 

** Perfectly well." 

" I suppose you were tired to death in my long 
absence. How did you contrive to amuse your- 
selves ?" 

" Oh ! tolerably. We had a large party yester- 
day. They played whist and boston." 

" Exactly, and that is the very thing I want to 
scold you about, ma belle-mere. You will abso- 
lutely make your daughter a gambler.'* 

« A gambler!" 

" A determined gambler. It seems she thinks of 
nothing else, night or day. Look !" continued he, 
laughing heartUy, "here is a card — the King of 
Diamonds! — I caught her this morning at her toilet 
hiding it in her bosom, and I dare say she has the 
whole pack stowed away in her reticule. Droll 
enough, is it not?" and he laughed more loudly 
than before. 

I forced myself to laugh boisterously, for the pur- 
pose of diverting the general's attention from the 
anguish of the vicomtesse, who appeared thunder- 
struck. 

" See — see — " cried the general, ^ving fresh vent 
to his humour — "she doesn't laugh — she is quite dis- 
concerted — she knows well enough she is guilty !" 

" Yes — vciy guilty I" said I to myself. 

At this moment, Henri came in — then Cccile. 
They sat down to the breakfast-table. There was 
nobody present but our o^^-n family party, and, as 
on the previous evening, there was the same reserve, 
the same external indifference : — but, better in- 
structed now, how much love could I discover in 
those averted eyes, in that coldness of manner, in 
that mutual silence, and suppression of emotion ! 

We rose from table, and sauntered out into the 
park. Finding myself behind the rest of the party, 
• with the vicomtesse, I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of whispering to her — "Well, madame, do 
you still believe that, in spite of the best principles, 
there may be danger in disproportioned marriages ?" 

** Much !** said she — " Here is the general." 

He approached us, lighted up with gaiety, and 
laughingly asked me — " Have you found a subject 
yet for a drama amongst the Pyrenees ?" 

** Oh ! yes — one in particular, most piquant !" 

*' And you will turn it into a comedy?" 

" No, general, I shall turn it into a novel!" 



" MBS. SIGOUB^TIY AND HER TRADtJCEIlS." 

The following article appeared in the last numher of the 
Athenctum. 

" We have received the following letter, headed * Mrs. 
Sigoumey and her Traducers :* — 

" Will you allow me, in the character of the * friend' of 
this high-principled and much respect^ lady, to afford 
two words of explanation to the very harsh and unjust 
remarks which you, inadvertently, I am quite sure, quoted 
from a contemporary last week ; I allude to the passage 
in which she is charge<l*with ' interpolating' Mrs. Southey's 
letter with * phrases implying intimacy and ejaculations of 
pathos^ not one of which she ever penned!* Surely, before 
you quoted this harsh and sweeping sentence, it might 
have been advisable to verify it, by turning to the letter 
itself, as given in Mrs. Sigoumey*s * Pleasant Memories of 
Pleasant Lands.* Had you done so, you would have seen, 
that not only there are no * phrases implying intimacy^* but 
also no * ejaculations of pathos* contained in the letter, and, 
of course, the whole' of this calumnious charge fells to the 
ground ! Nothing can be easier than for you to convince 
yourself of the truth of this asscr|,ion ; but as all your 
readers may not have the book alluded to at liand, allow 
me to request^ as a matter of justice, that you reprint the 
passage, that thus they may judge for themselves. 

**Yoiu-8, &c. 
" HiBAM Beecher. 

" Upper Baker-street, April 12, 1843." 

"It is unnecessary to republish the passage, as our 
readers con refer to it, ante, p. 139. But what can Mr. 
Beecher mean by asserting that it contains * no phrases 
implying intimacy, no ejaculations of pathos ?* Have we 
not both in the single exclamation, ' Alas ! my friend ?' 
But this is a very minor point, and we are quite content to 
leave it in abeyance. The real question is the moral 
wrong in publishing a private letter at all, especially such 
a letter so obtained — a letter which wc felt to be so * pain- 
ful and affecting,' that we noticed it with reluctance — a 
letter which we described as too * sad and sacre<r for the 
common gaze — a letter so solemn in its revelations that, 
in our charity, we assumed that it could only have become 
public by strange inadvertence or accident — but which we 
now learn was published by this * high-principled lady' 
herself, as soon after her return to America, as she could 
hiury a volume tlux)ugh the press." 

Wc have nothing to add to the remarks of the Athe- 
na:um. Our contemporary expresses, in a spirit of for- 
bearance for which Mr. 13eecher otight to be grateful, the 
opinion of the whole press of England on this subject — 
an opinion which must be entertained by every honourable 
mind even in America. It is to be regretted that Mrs. 
Sigoumey*s "friends" in this coimtry are not more judi- 
cious in their attempts to protect her character against 
the just indignation of the literary world. Tlie best 
thing they can do for her is to let her answer for herself; 
seeing, as in this instance, that they may supply her with 
a species of defence which she will be very glad to disown 
on the first opportunity. 

As to Mr. Beecher, we recommend him, when he next 
comes to the rescue of any of his American friends, to be 
a little more particular about his facts and his language. 
That gentleman must be much in want of friendly advice 
who is so flippant and rash as to assert " that not only there 
are no phrases implying intimacy," hut also no " ejacula- 
tions of pathos" in Mrs, Sigoumey *s published letter. He 
might as well have asserted that not only there are no 
misstatements, but also no blunders in his own letter. 

What does Mr. Beecher mean by employing the word 
" traducer ?" Let us remind him that the statement 
originated in this journal. We are responsible for it — and 
we REPEAT it circumstantially, on the authority of Mrs. 
Southey. We fling back the term with contempt, il" he 
meant to apply it to us. 
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BY F. STUART. 



PART I. 



Some forty years since, or thereabout, as chroni- 
clers are wont to say, the University of Cambridge 
was visited by a plague, that kept its members in a 
continual state of alarm and anxiety. It was neither 
famine nor drought It was neither fire nor pesti- 
lence — it was neither wizard nor witch, nor demon 
of darkness — ^that, night after night, dispelled the 
slumbers, and disturbed the peace of the weary 
watchers — it was none of these, nor any thing half 
io romantic. It was simply a thief ^ whose magic 
consisted in a truly wonderful facility of picking 
locks. To him the best Bramahs — had they then 
existed — would have been as straws ; nor bolts nor 
bars cared he for ; he went wherever he listed, in 
spite of all obstacles. Fortunatus's cap was not 
more propitious to its wearer than the keys of this 
accomplished thief to him, and though BoW'Street 
runners were had down from town, and every pre- 
caution to prevent robbery was put into force, it was 
all in vain. The thief won tne day upon every 
occasion, and laughed in his sleeve at Alma Mater 
and her children. 

I need not say that this state of things created 
great consternation through the town. Forty or fifty 
years ago, people were not so enlightened as they 
are now ; and they must, therefore, be forgiven, if 
a secret suspicion, hardly confessed even to them- 
selves, of some black art having been practised, did 
at times occur to them. As to the servants of the 
colleges, mostly natives of the county, and brought 
up in as firm a faith in witchcraft as in their bible, 
it is not to be wondered at, if their matinal de- 
•criptions of the visions of the night were rather 
ternnc ; and however absurd the story, it was sure 
to obtain a favourable hearing, and implicit* cre- 
dence firom the knots of idlers who are always to 
be seen in a town hanging about the gateways and 
comers of streets. 

At length, and by the merest accident, all those 
supernatural fears, which, in spite of their terrors, 
people rather take delight in, were laid at rest by 
the discovery of the real thief ; who, as I have be- 
fore observed, turned out to be neither demon, nor 
imp, nor even a magpie, but a common mortal like 
themselves. That he was a clever one, the fact of 
his having robbed every college in the Univei^ity of 
a quantity of plate, and some of them under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, leaves not a doubt. 

In St. Andrew's-street, at the time I speak of, 

lived Alderman B , a gentleman of wealth and 

consideration in the town, and a lawyer to boot. 
His house was one of those fine old buildings, the 
like of which one sees still in some obscure court or 
alley in the heart of our g^at city, reminding one 
of a gem of the ocean, or desert Rower, that one 
sighs to see so lost. Thoueh dingy looking, it was 
rich in architecture, and albeit iu the midst of a 



town, possessed all the comforts of a country 
place, his establishment was suitable to a man of 
fortime. And, like other men of fortune, he was 
known to have a magnificent service of plate. 

One night the alderman gave a party of unusual 
splendour, and the whole of his plate was in use on 
the occasion. The next morning, his butler came 
to him, with a face pale with affright, to announce 
that every atom had disappeared to a spoon ! Ex- 
pecting the whole weight of his master's vengeance 
to fall upon him, and that nothing less than instant 
dismissal would follow, it may easily be conceived 
how astonished, as well as relieved, he was to hear 
the alderman, in a soothing tone of voice, desire 
him to take no notice whatever of the robbery, and 
not to let a single individual out of the house know 
that such a thing had occurred. The alderman was 
obeyed to the letter, and the gossips of Cambridge 
lost the rich treat of canvassing this most audacious 
affair. 

In the mean time the midnight thief continued 
his depredations ; not a chapel or a buttery in the 
numerous colleges escaped his visit*?. The quantity 
of plate stolen was incredible, and the manner of 
its abduction was still as great a mystery as ever. 
But the alderman, though he did not bemoan his 
loss, or express his sorrow to the gaping crowd, was 
not idle ; with true lawyer-like sagacity he was 
silently watching for a clue, which from the first he 
was convinced he should find. Nor had he long to 
wait. 

He had observed every day after the robbery, a 
little sweep stationed near his house, evidentlv for 
the purpose of observing his movements. When- 
ever he appeared, there was the boy lurking in some 
comer, or behind a door way ; and wherever he 
went, he was sure to perceive his dingy familiar in 
his wake. " Oh ! oh !" thought the alderman, 
" Have I g^t it at laSt ? this boy evidently has a 
motive for following me, and that motive, whatever 
it be, I shall discover by the most summary magi- 
sterial process.** Securing accordingly the attend- 
ance of a constable on his next appearance outside 
his door, he accosted the bov who was at his usual 
post. " Who do you belong to, boy ?*' " To Grim- 
shaw, the sweep, replied the little urchin. " WTiere 
does he live ?" " At Barnwell.*' ** Take me to his 
house then instantly." 

Away went the alderman and constable, con- 
ducted by the spy, who dared not refuse, to a mi- 
serable hut in tne environs of* Barnwell. The sweep 
was at home ; his evident terror at the sight of the 
boy's companions proclaimed his guilt without the 
intervention of judge or jury ; the constable, armed 
with his warrant, commenced an immediate search, 
and under the stairs of the hovel discovered the 
whole of the missine plate. The alderman, it may 
be imagined, was highly gratified at the success of 
the enterprise, and blessed his own skilfnl manage- 
ment that had produced it ; but of course, as a good 
citizen, he took care to secure Grimshaw, who, in 
due course of time, received the well-merited reward 
of his crime, having been formally tried, condemned| 
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and hanged ; and so great and uniyersal waa the 
delight of the Cambridge folks at his capture, thaX 

Alderman B , who had been a very great man 

before, now came to be regarded as a perfect hero. 
People never seemed weary of hearing the story re- 
lated in all its lights and shades, and I don't know 
l^ow many pressing invitations were declined by the 
alderman, irom an absolute dread of being called 
upon to repeat the oft-told tale. In fact, the event 
made a marvellously choice piece of gossip, and far 
transcended in local interest and importance the 
common nine days' wonders of the world. 

But Grimshaw though a thief, and the purloiner 

o{ Alderman B s plate, was after all only a 

tool, an instrument in the hands of another, whose 
Apprehension followed immediately afterwards, in 
consequence of some disclosures that were made on 
Grimshaw's trial. The real delinquent was a 
shepherd, one who had passed his youth and man- 
hood in the fields, but possessing a mechanical 
genius that was perfectly wonder^, had come to 
vlambridge, and turned it to no better account than 
plimder. He it was who planned, and enabled his 
coadjutors to perpetrate the numerous robberies that 
had spread such dismay throughout the University, 
and baffled the well-tried tact of the Bow-street 
runners. 

Connected with these two, was a Jew, the con- 
venient go-between so necessary to thieves, who con- 
veyed the stolen plate at once from the scene of its 
abstraction to the crucible — ^hence the means by 
which they were so long enabled to elude discovery. 
He also was apprehended, and on the trial of Grim- 
shaw was allowed to turn approver. It was esta- 
blished by this man beyond a doubt, that Grimshaw 
was the sole planner and executor of this last rob- 
bery ; that he had had nothing to do with it, or the 
plate would never have been found ; and that the 
shepherd, though the prime mover of all the other 
robberies, was innocent of that committed on the 
alderman ; that on the contrary^ he had earnestly 
recommended Grimshaw to aba^idon the intention, 
declaring that if he robbed the alderman, he would 
1^ putting a halter round his own neck. But the 
cupidity of his companion was too strongly tempted, 
aiui the truth c^ mis friendly prophecy Grimshaw 
learned when too late. 

Amongst other curious facts that came out on the 
■trial was the following. At King's College chapel 
'there was a pair of silver candlesticks of great mag- 
nificence, and so massive, as to require the strength 
of two men to lift them. These had long been the 
peculiar objects of their regard ; the Jew in parti- 
cular was constantly expressing his admiration of 
his favourites as he csJled them, and his anxiety 
to see them removed from a spot, where, to his 
thinking, they were so utterly useless. But how 
accomplish this wish of their hearts ? The locks 
were peculiarly constructed, and defied even the 
shepherd's ingenuity to pick; but he was not a man 
to ne baffled by trifles, or to lose a rich prize be- 
cause a few difficulties stood in die way. Every 
gKiming and u&emooUf when tbe caApdral asmse 



was performed in this chapel, the shepherd was 
seized with a fit of devotion, wliich lasted till he 
had possessed himself of a model of the keys. Fac 
similes were soon made, all difficulties conquered, 
and at the solemn hour of midnight these unholy 
men stood at the altar of their God to desecrate it. 
But oh ! the terrors of conscience ! Over the altar 
is a magnificent picture of our Saviour descending 
from the cross — Uiey are alone in that sacred pile — 
the city sleepeth — they have their hands upon those 
long coveted treasures, yet they dare not take them, 
for the eye of God is upon them ! — they fancy he 
frowns on their daric deed — that he is advancing 
to them, — and with a shriek of terror they rush to 
their confederate the Jew, who has been awaiting^ 
their return with fears of another kind. His 
greeting recalls them in some measure to their 
scatter^ senses. " So help me G — Almightish ! 
my loves, vhy didn't you bring my favourites?" 
Tne two tremblers, still labouring under the in- 
fluence of fear, declare they dare not touch them, 
for the Lord i^ook his head as they approached. 
The Jew tries to laugh them out of tlieir fears, but 
in vain ; they tell him if he wants his favourites, he 
must fetch them himself. ** So help my G — I viU 
then, my loves," and he advances a few paces, but 
unbeliever as he is, even his courage is not equal to 
the exploit of going alone — he returns dismayed to 
his companions, the favourites are given up, and 
they remain to this day I beheve the chief ornaments 
of the altar. 

The result of the trial was, that Grimshaw was 
hanged, and the shepherd transported, dnd all Cam- 
bridge rejoiced thereat, for now did peace with gentle 
wing fan the slumbers of its inhabitants. 

PART n. 

It might be about eight or ten yean after the 
shepherd's departure, when his existence, ajid t^e 
events connected with it, had passed from ihe me- 
mory of the townspeople, that a weather-beaten 
tsaveUer, carrying a knapsack, entered the parlour 
of the Bell. Mine host, whose dignity was rather 
ruffled on seeing such a liberty taken with his best 
room, hitherto held sacred for the elite of his cus- 
tomers, soon followed to obtain a more minute sur- 
vey, and ascertain whether the pocket of the in- 
truder sanctioned such presumption, in which case 
certainly, as he observed to his spruce helpmate, 
the knapsack might be excused. The introductory 
hem of the landlord caused the traveller to turn 
round — the landlord started ! for surely he had seen 
that face before. Yes! he was certain. Yet, 
no ! it was ridiculous, it could not be. No ! no ! 
he was safe enough beyond seas, it was merely 
one of those stinking resemblances so often 
found even between the gpreatest strangers. The 
traveller spoke. However the features or complex- 
ion may alter by time and travel, the voice remains 
unchanged, at least until that stase when the big, 
manly voice shrinks into the shnll treble. Now 
the stranger was a middle-aged man, yet his T<noe 
xangjm me earof tfaelandloro, like an iM, ftLmiliar 
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sound, aiid he ftrrived at the conclusion in much 
less time than it has taken me to write it, that it 
was his old acquaintance the shepherd^ and no one 
else, who sat before him. 

And so it was. There sat the shepherd, indeed, 
lookinfi^ in no wise sheepish ^ or as a returned con- 
yict might be supposed to look. He shook hands 
heartily with Ins host, inquired after old friends, 
and, expressing^ the great satisfaction he felt on 
returning to his native place, made the landlord 
echo the sentiment in a bumper. 

He of the Bell all the time sat on thorns. He 
could not for the life of him participate in the joy 
of the shepherd; he felt assured his townsmen 
would not — but he appeared to have money, and 
what will not money do ? So he treated his cus- 
tomer with very great respect, but escaped from 
him the moment he could civilly do so, to inform 
all the town that the plague was amongst them 
again. Yet there was no longer any cause for 
fear. The shepherd had returned a reformed cha- 
racter, and vrith a free pardon granted him by the 
Governor, Colonel Davies, of whom an amusing 
anecdote is told. 

The colonel, an old field officer, at that time com- 
manding the Cambridge district, bethought himself 
of Applying to Lord Liverpool for the governorship 
of Van Diemen's land, having been on service in 
that country when it first became colonized. The 
premier professed his willingness to serve the 
colonel in any way he possibly could, but delicately 
hinted that he thought him rather too old for that 
aort of thing. " Oh !" said the colonel, who was 
an eccentric man, "you think me too old, my lord, 
do you ? ril soon show you if I am old, whether I 
am active or not;" and retreating a few paces, vrith- 
out another word of warning, or using the 
slififhtest ceremony, he vaulted over the official 
taole, whi<ih he cleared in true sporting style, 
without disarranging a single paper. This was 
such a convincing proof, that time, if he had 
bestowed a few wrinkles on the colonel, had at 
lexist not robbed him of liis youthful activity, that 
the premier, as soon as he could recover from the 
amazement tliis singular feat had produced, made 
the colonel happy by granting his boon, and a 
fortunate thing it proved for the shepherd. 

From the moment of the colonel's arrival in Van 
Diemen's Land it became the unceasing aim of our 
hero to find favour in his eyes, and so much did his 
good conduct, coupled with the fact of his having 
come from Cambridge, work upon the colonel, that 
in the course of a very few years he exercised his 
prerogative by granting him a free pardon ; and he 
returned, as has been stated, to his native place, to 
lead a perfectly new life.' 

His nrst step was to buy a house, and begin to 
turn to good account that mechanical genius which 
had before made him the terror of the place. He 
became a maker of wooden clocks, with which, like 
Sam Slick, he travelled the country, and if not 
blessed with so large a share of soft sawder as his 
prototype, his own story embellished with the won- 



ders of a new world, cleverly worked up by the 
shepherd, who in those days had nO fear of meeting 
any one to contradict his tales, generally took a 
clock off his hands wherever he went. 

But how could a returned conrict buy a house ? 
may be asked. To be sure, he might have worked 
hard whilst abroad and saved money, or Colonel 
Davies, in giving him his pardon, might have ge- 
nerously given him the means of living honestly in 
his own country. These are natural conjectures, 
but they are not the true ones, and now comes the 
pith of my story. It was in a field near Grand- 
chester that the shepherd found the means of be- 
coming a respectable man. "When Grimshaw was 
apprehended, the Shepherd had a large sum of 
money in his possession, the fruits of liis many 
robberies ; this he immediately buried in a field, 
and was wise enough never to divulge the fact to a 
mortal ; and at the end of his eight or ten years' 
transportation, he found that money, for which he 
had |)erilled body and soul, safe where he had placed 
it. No one could deny that it was his own, and 
that he had a right to it, and so uniformly correct 
and steady was his conduct, that I really do not 
think any one ever envied or grudged him its pos- 
session. After all, it must be confessed, the Cam- 
bridge Shepherd was one of Fortune's favourites. 

This very curious narrative, now made pub- 
lic for the first time, is, we are assured, un- 
doubtedly authentic. 



THE HAUNSTEIN. 
[From the Poems of the reigning King of Bavaria.^ 

Lo ! near the hermit's cell there stand 

Upon the loftj rocks, 
The fragments of a castle grand. 

Daring the earthquake's shocks. 

And from within, so sad and drear, 
Deep sighs and groans are heard ; 

A moaning, horrible to hear, 
Answers Minerva's bird. 

Once in these castle- walls there dwelt 

A generation bold. 
For brav'ry every baron felt, 

Within his rocky hold. 

They honest, manly, happy were, 
(Two brothers were their lords). 

Till avarice came and enter'd there, 
And claim'd their hostile swords. 

Near to that green and verdant mead, 
Where soft the streamlet glides, 

The earth their mould'ring corses feed. 
The turf their history hides. 

Deep sorrow dwells upon the spot ; 

Aiid spirits in the air. 
With silent dread and horror float 

Amid the ruins there. 

Upon the day the deed was done. 

Two flaming lights are seen. 
And blows at midnight are begun. 

And heard upon the green. 

And on the spot those lights shall wait, 

Yearly at midnight time, 
Until one brother expiate 

The other's feaifol crime. 
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At a time when Cliina has become an ob- 
ject of such popular curiosity in this country, 
It will not be unacceptable to bring a specimen 
before our readers of the literature of the 
celestial empire. By and by, when some 
three-tailed mandarin of the first class shall 
have been accredited to the court of St. James's, 
we shall probably be inundated with Chinese 
novels and propitiatory lyrics from Pekin; in 
the mean while a sample of the short popular 
fictions of that stately empire may help to 
prepare the way for the profounder specula- 
tions of enterprising publishers. 

The following tale is extracted from a va- 
luable work published about twenty years ago 
by that accomplished orientaUst, Mr. jDavis, m 
which he furnished three characteristic speci- 
mens of Chinese stories, introduced by a learned 
dissertation upon the language and literature of 
the people. The volume is, we believe, scarce; 
but we hope to see it republished. It is one of 
the few books of its class that may be described 
as being at once erudite and popular, display- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the more recon- 
dite productions of a nation hitherto shut up 
from external intercoui*se, yet as entertaining 
in its matter as if it treated of the most familiar 
topics. 

This story is remarkable in many points of 
view. If it lack the vivacity and excitement 
of European fiction, it possesses the distinctive 
merit of not being an imitation. Its charac- 
teristics are all original and unique. It depicts 
a state of society and manners, as far as it goes, 
totally unlike any thing within the range of 
our experience — a state of society as monotonous 
as it is fixed in the rigour of ages, cold, and ce- 
remonious. For this reason alone, it is worthy 
of more consideration than stories nearer home 
a hundredfold more amusing. It presents a 
fair image of the eternal dulness of the Chinese 
imagination, which plods on for ever and for 
ever in the same unvarying round ; and it in- 
troduces us to a clear view of the domestic 
life of the country. Tlie strange bridal cus- 
toms, the employment of negociators, the for- 
malities observed in family intercourse, the 
usage of contracting marriages for young peo- 
ple who had never seen each other, and the old 
eastern habit of polygamy, are peculiarities 
that impart a special interest to such fictions. 
This tale is, probably, one of the best of its 
class — neatly and even carefully written, with 
no inconsiderable delicacy of taste (for which, in- 
deed, it is only justice to the Cliinese to say, 
their dramas and novels are generally distin- 



guished), and not wanting in a graceful tinge of 
poetical feeling. 

The ordinary subjects of Chinese stories are 
the feuds of families, the interference of magis* 
trates(who possess a sort of summary jurisdic- 
tion in such affairs), the troubles of lovers, the 
plans and tricks of people to overreach each 
other, and the usual oifficulty about settling 
the lovers in the end conformably to their own 
wishes, without infringing the conventions of 
class, or the moral obligations of submission to 
the parental will, or to the will of the magis- 
trates — ^a diflSculty which is almost invariably 
fjot rid off by marrying the gentleman to the 
ady of his parent's choice, as well as to the 
lady of his own. The law allows this escape, 
ana the author awards it ; and hence the use of 
polygamy is cj^uite as convenient to the Chinese 
novelist as it is agreeable, as a safety valve, to 
the Chinese lover. How the ladies settle these 
matters amongst themselves is a problem un- 
solved in the fiction ; but we have a striking 
evidence in this very tale of ** The Shadow in 
the Water '* that they are nothing loth to 
divide the gentleman between them, the one 
lady actually communicating to the other the 
plot by which the lover is to be bestowed upon 
them both, a communication which is received 
by the other lady with manifest delight. This, 
it must be confessed, is a very ingenious re- 
source in a country where the father and 
mother give away one bride, and the novelist, 
by way of poetical justice, balances the outrage 
against the natural aflections by giving away 
the other. 

The English reader will probably complain 
of the Arcadian drowsiness of this love tale; 
but he must remember, that it is all the more 
expressly Chinese on that account. The fimires 
in this, as in all other tales from the Empire of 
the Sun and Moon, very much resemble those 
which we find on . our cups and saucers, with 
bald heads, pink eyes, and vacuous unspecula- 
tive faces ; they nave no higher intelligence 
than the three men on the bridge in the im- 
mortal " willow pattern," and possess no nearer 
claims upon our sympathies. 1 et in this story, 
the old people are not entirely deficient in a 
certain sort of elderly respectability and old- 
school caution in the sly mechanical way in 
which they deal with each other ; and the lo- 
vers have, now and then, a touch of real flesh 
and blood love in them, such as when Hero 
runs away in a girlish fright from her 
Leander, and when Leander plunges into 
the water in a fit of enthusiasm, and hides 
himself behind the pavilion to get a peep at 
the lady. That was a gieat deed for a China- 
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THE SHADOW IN THE WATER, 

SECTION I. 

During the reign of a certain Emperor of the 
Ynen dynasty, in a district of the province of Can- 
ton, there lived two persons of rank, who had retired 
from the toils of office. Then- names were Too and 
Kwan, the former of whom had obtained the highest 
literary distinctions, and had exercised the office of 
an Inspector-General of a province, while Kwan had 
attained to a lower rank, and an inferior office. They 
had married two sisters, and as their common father- 
in-law had no son, they both lived with his family. 
The abilities and knowledge of these two persons 
were pretty equal, but their dispositions were very 
dissimilar. Kwan was of an austere and strict turn 
of mind ; while Too possessed a natural inclination 
towards pleasure and enjoyment. The dispositions 
of their wives were originally similar; but after 
marriage each of them conformed to that of her 
husband, and they gradually became estranged from 
one another. She who was accustomed to listen to 
grave discourse could not endure to talk of pleasure, 
rejected whatever savoured of gravity and learning ; 
and thus these two married couples, though they 
were related in the closest manner, yet, simply from 
the diversity of their inclinations, disagreed with 
each other, and day after day were involved in quar- 
rels and disputes. 

For a little while they nevertheless continued to 
live together, but after the death of the father and 
brother-in-law, they divided the house into two 
parts, and separated them completely by means of a 
high wall, so as to prevent each being overlooked 
by the other. In the midst of the garden, how- 
ever, were two pavilions, or summer-houses, on each 
side of a small piece of water, and one of these fell 
to the share of each of the brothers-in-law. As far as 
the dry ground Went a wall of separation was readily 
built ; but as the water was deep, it was not easy to 
lay the foundations in it. However, the wall was 
still carried over, a little way above the water ; for 
Kwan, although there was enough of the pond to 
have formed as effectual a barrier as the YoUor 
river itself, being jealous lest his brother-in-law 
should be able to look into his domestic haunts, 
spared no trouble nor expense, but contrived by 
means of stone pillars in the midst of the basin, to 
carry over a wall as a screen, from one side to the 
other. From this time not only the male part of 
each family had no opportunity of seeing the females 
of the other, but even the men themselves did not 
meet above once in a year. 

Too had a son, Chin-seng, and Kwan had a 
daughter, whom he called Yn-kinen. They were 
both very nearly of an age, and were so like each 
other in the face, as to resemble two impressions of 
the same seal. Their mothers, being sisters, were 
yeiy much alike, and were besides very handsome ; 
nor did their children degenerate from them in this 
respect, Wliile they still rode about on the backs 
of their nurses (which was previous to the separation 



of the famiHes), it was not easy to discover which, 
was the pearl and which the gem. The lady 
of Too sometimes took Yn-kinen into her arms, and 
treated her as her son ; and sometimes the wife of 
Kwan placed Chin-seng by her side to sleep, as if 
he had been her daughter ; and this became a fre- 
quent custom with them. 

It is said, that the faces and fig^es of children are 
very much influenced by their nurses: which per- 
haps arises from the connexion between the milk 
and the blood. While they were together, being 
as yet infants, and without knowledge, this pair 
were unconscious of their resemblance to each other: 
but after the separation of the two houses, when 
they were old enough to have their he^ dressed 
according to the different fashions of the two seies, 
they heard people talking about this resemblance; 
their curiosity was raised, and they wished for an 
opportunity of making the comparison, to see if 
what people said was true. But they were divided 
as completely as the north from the south, and there 
was no possibility of meeting. 

Yn-kinen, bemg a female, could not go over to 
visit her cousin, though she very much wished it. 

Chin-seng, however, being of the opposite sex, 
said to himself, " The quarrels of our parents do not 
concern us, their children : then let me go over oc- 
casionally, and by that means preserve the feelings 
of relationship. If our mothers may see each other, 
are the children to be totxilly debarred?" So say- 
ing, he broke through the old custom, and went over 
to pay a visit. 

To his surprise, however, his uncle, as if being 
aware of it, had already pasted up a prohibition in 
large characters, to the following effect : — " No 
relations are allowed to come in here, as it is thought 
expedient to exclude them. All are desired to pay 
attention to this, whatever may be their degree of 
kindred." — When Chin-seng saw this, he stopped 
immediately, and did not ventiu-e to go farther. He 
saw Kwan, however, and requested him to ask his 
aunt and cousin to come out and see him. Kwan 
only called his wife, and would not say a word about 
his daughter. When Chin-seng again hinted her 
to him, he pretended to be deaf, or ignorant of his 
meaning, and gave no answer. Chin-seng, seeing 
his determination, did not venture to press him fur- 
ther, but, after sitting some time, took his leave. 

From this time both Chin-seng and Yn-kinen 
gfave up their foolish curiosity, and knowing that 
they could not verify the reports which they iieard, 
did not care any thing more about the matter, but 
became quite indifferent as to whether the resem* 
blance existed or not. It seemed, however, one 
day, by a strange chance, that fate waA determined 
to bring them together ; and that they, who could 
not contrive to meet on dry ground, should view 
each other by the mutual reflection of their images 
in the transparent wave. 

It happened, about the middle of summer, when 
the heat was very oppressive, that this young gen- 
tleman and lady botli came to the summer-houses 
at the same time, for the purpose of enjoying the 
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cool air. There being but little wind, the face of 
the water was unruffled, and the two pavilions were 
clearly reflected in it. As Yn-kinen was gazing on 
the water, she started on a sudden and exclaimed, 
" How happens it that ray shadow makes its appear- 
ance on the opposition side, while I am on this ! — 
This surely must he some unlucky prodigy ?" — 
After a little fconsideratioii, however, she changed 
her opinion, and found out that this shadow must 
be the reflected figure of her cousin, who, being 
without his cap, was to all appearances a female ; 
and fi*om this circumstance, in fact, arose her mis- 
take. She then regarded it attentively, and ac- 
knowledged that it was indeed the very image of 
herself, and that there was hardly the least dif- 
ference between them. Being thus compelled to 
give up the exclusive claim to good looks, she began 
to have a sort of fellow-feeling for what so nearly 
resembled herself, and by degrees to feel resent- 
ment against the parents who could separate such 
near relations. 

Chin-seng, as he sat and leaned against the rails, 
also caught a sight of the reflection on the opposite 
side, and began to dance with joy. He strained his 
eves, and examined it awhile attentively, and was 
then conscious that what people had said was veiy 
true, and that he was not to be compared with his 
cousin. His passion being greater than his dis- 
cretion, he called out to the shadow, saying, " Are 
you not Yn-kinen ? Yes, you are the counterpart of 
myself! What should prevent our meeting, and 
becoming companions for life ?" As he spoke, he 
extended his two arms towards the water, as if to 
lift out the object. 

Yn-kinen, who heard and saw this, felt an in- 
crease of the regard which she had already conceived 
for him, and would willingly have returned these 
signals ; but she was afraid of the consequences if 
discovered, and having as yet never uttered or done 
any thing contrary to inile, felt a natural impedi- 
ment. She therefore merely conveyed the senti- 
ments of her heart in a smile. 

Chin-seng, who was exactly like his father in all 
respects, knew very well, that, in order to discover if 
a woman was favourably disposed towaixls you, it 
was only necessary to observe if she smiled : it was 
a good omen. The love-knot was already tied 
between these two, through the medium of their 
shadows. From this time, they came regularly 
every day to the same place, to avoid heat ; 'nor 
would they permit any of their attendants to come 
with them; but prefen*ed sitting there alone, that 
they might lean over the rails and converse with 
each other *s shadows in the water. On these 
occasions, however, Chin-seng had had most of the 
conversation to himself; and the lady only made 
use of her hands to convey her sentiments ; for she 
was afraid, that should she speal^, and her father 
and mother hear her, she might not only be exposed 
to severe chastisement, but even her life might be 
endangered. In this first section has been related 
only the intercourse between the two shadows : in 



the next you ivill find what happened after the ori« 
ginals met. 



SECTION n. 



The two lovers, although from the first rencontre 
they daily conversed with each other's shadows, 
were unfortunately still separated by a high wall, 
which prevented tneir personal meeting. It happened 
one day that Yn-kinen, in consequence of disturbed 
sleep, had risen rather late, and by the time she was 
dressed, it was already ten o'clock. When she went to 
her summer-house, she could not see Chin-seng's sha- 
dow in the water ; but said to herself, "He must have 
waited here until he saw that I was not coming, and 
then have goife away." Upon turning round, how- 
ever, she saw, to her great astonishment, that the 
shadow was changed into the substance, which stood 
by her side, and with extended arms essayed to 
salute her. The fact was, that Chin-seng being 
determined upon a meeting, had seized the oppor- 
tunity of her n on -arrival to get across the water, 
and hide himself in a nook, from whence, as soon 
as she came, he could sally out. Yn-kinen was a 
timorous creature, and as she was before fearful lest 
the slightest whisper should betray them, how much 
greater was her terror now, lest, in the face of open 
day, she should be found in company with a young 
man ! With a sudden exclamation slie flew into the 
house, and for four or five days did not dare to go 
to the pavilion. Chin-seng, seeing her thus cry out 
and run away, had been in no less alarm himself : 
he turned about instantly, jumped into the water, 
and got over to the other side. Yn-kinen's hasty re- 
treat was partly caused by sudden fright, and partly 
by the dread of discovery : but she had no desire 
to break off the communication with him. After 
a little time she began to repent of her precipitation. 
She wrote down a few verses, and enclosing them 
in a flower, rolled the whole up in one of the large 
leaves of the water lily, to preserve it from the wet. 
When she next saw Chin-seng's shadow, she threw 
the roll into the water, and called out to him to take 
it up. As soon as he heard her, he ran joyfully 
from the summer-house, and took up the roll, in 
which he found the verses, pf which the purport 
was — " That the troubled face of the water was 
the image of her mind ; that she had been gpreatly 
surprised by his coming over to that side ; but that 
in running away from him with such haste, she had 
been prompted only by fear of discovery and punish- 
ment." When Chin-seng had readthas, he was de- 
lighted beyond measure, and speedily writing some 
verses in reply, placed them in the roll, and threw 
them across. In these he observed that, "their 
present mode of communication was nothing more 
than gathering flowers in a dream, and that they 
must endeavour to make it more unfettered, as weu 
as more intimate for the future." Having perused 
this, Yn-kinen was immediately aware that he was 
determined to come over at all hazards, let what 
would happen, and that it must certainly end in 
some temble catastrophe. She therefore wrote him 
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back one on two lines, in which she said, that his 
** first adventure had ended in nothing worse than a 
severe fright on her part, hut she could not tell what 
might he the consequence of another visit. That 
her father was not Hke his^ hut would certainly put 
them hoth to death; and that, therefore, he ought 
to he considerate and prudent." Chin-seng finding 
that she gave him this determined answer, wrote 
back a formal proposal of marriage, in which '* he 
bewailed the unliappy circumstances which op- 
posed their union, hut advised that they should 
wait to see how things turned out, and seize 
some more favourahle opportunity. Yn-kinen was 
not only set at ease hy this, but readily consented 
to his proposals, and answered him in a few lines, 
in which she expressed her willingness, and declared 
^'that she considered herself so devoted to lum 
alone, that death only should absolve them from 
this vow, which was made in the face of Heaven." 
Chin-seng, on the receipt of this answer, was greatly 
rejoiced, as well as consoled, for the misery of sepa- 
ration. From this time, he every day had some 
conversation with the shadow, with the ultimate 
view of obtaining the substance. He was constantly 
writing verses, of which the " shadow in the water " 
was always the burden. In about six months he 
had composed a HtUe poem, which he called, " The 
Rencontre of the Shadows," and which, having left 
it open upon his table, his father and mother chanced 
to see. They discovered by this^ that he had not 
jdegenerated irom his parents, but that he resembled 
his father in the direction of his studies, and was 
likely to realize his mother's wishes. They felt 
much rejoiced, and were desirous to form a suitable 
match for him. They thought of Kwan, but were 
apprehensive that he was too cross-grained to ac- 
quiesce in what tended to the good of others. 

There was a person named Loo-kung, of the same 
rank and standing as Kwan, who had filled some 
subonhnate office, but was now, like Kwan, unem- 
ployed. He was of a disposition which was inclined 
fx>tli to learning and enjoyment, and since he par- 
took equally of the tastes of Too and Kwan, it fol- 
lowed naturally that he should be very intimate 
with both of them. After consulting with his wife. 
Too determined that tliis person was the most pro- 
per person to conduct the negotiation. He, there- 
fore, sent a person to Loo-kung's house, to ask the 
favour of his mediation, saying "that as his brother- 
in-law and himself had for some time been at vari- 
ance, he hoped his friend would act the part of a 
peace-maker, and endeavour to restore their former 
imions : that the proposal of the match might then 
be successful." Loo-kung replied that, " since they 
were such near connexions, it was highly requisite 
that they should be good friends : and that he would 
use his utmost endeavours on the occasion." 

Loo-kung, soon after, had an interview with 
Kwan. He commenced by asking his daughter's 
age, and whether she had yet been betrothed to any 
one. He then gradually mtroduced the subject 
with which he had been entrusted by Too. When 
he had fully understood him, Kwau smiled without 



returning any answer, but with a pencil, which he 
held in his hand, wrote down a few lines on the table 
at which they were sitting, to the following effect : 
** Since the disagreement and enmity have so long 
existed, it is not an easy matter to effect even a 
reconciliation : but to thuik of marriage is little 
better than a dream." 

Loo-kung, seeing how he received the proposal, 
knew that it was useless to press him ftirther ; and 
therefore said nothing more on the subject, but 
went away to inform Too. He merely told the 
latter that Kwan had obstinately refused his con- 
sent; but suppressed the exact words which he had 
written down on the table. Too and his wife, upon 
this, gave up the idea entirely, and began to look 
out for another match for their son. They recol- 
lected that Loo-kung himself had an adopted 
daughter, named Kin-ynn, who, in respect to 
both her mental and personal qualities, was in no- 
wise inferior to Yn-kinen. They, therefore, en- 
gaged a person to go over and propose the match. 
Loo-kung said in reply, that marriage being a 
thing of great moment, it was not proper to be 
guided by one's wishes alone ; but that tne Pa-tse 
(eight characters) on both sides should be compared 
together. If, on comparing these, it appeared that 
the combinations did not portend any thing unfor- 
tunate, the match might take place. Too then 
took liis son's Pa-tse, and went to Loo-kung. As 
soon as the latter had looked at them, he was 
gi-eatly astonished ; for it appeared that Chin- 
scng's eight characters were precisely those of 
Kin-ynn ; that these two were bom in the same 
hour, of the same day, of the same month of the 
same year. He then exclaimed, " It plainly ap- 

{)ears, from this, that the match is ordained by 
leaven, and, therefore, it no longer rests with men 
to oppose it. There can be no more doubts on the 
subject." The negotiator of the marriage returned 
witn this answer to Too and his wife, who rejoiced 
very much, and, without saying a word to their 
son, concluded the match. 

But how did it happen that Chin-seng, who was 
very quick and intelligent, should not discover what 
his father and mother had been doing for him ? 

The truth is, that from the first moment he saw 
Yn-kinen, this young gentleman seemed to have 
transferred his very soul to the shadow in the water, 
and became, to all appearance, more dead than 
alive. If he was called, he made no reply ; if he 
was questioned, he returned no answer. He would 
do nothing but sit in the summer-house, and lean 
against the rails ; nor would he allow a single per- 
son to come near him. In this way, he could near 
nothing about the concerns of his family ; and even 
his own marriage was agreed upon for some time 
without his knowing any thing about it. 

By chance, however, Yn-kinen heard somebody 
mention it, and began immediately to fear he had 
broken his faith with her. She wrote him a most 
cutting letter, expressing her resentment, and by 
this means Cliin-seng became acquainted with the 
fact. Ho went immediately to his fatlicr and 
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mother, and, as soon as he understood the circum- 
stances, began to cry out like a froward child, and 
to intreat mem, as Uiey valued his life, to break o£F 
the match. He was enraged, too, with Loo-kung, 
and began to abuse him, saying, ^' The refusal of 
my imcle's consent is merely a fabrication of his ; 
and it is plain that he himself wanted me for a son- 
in-law ; and unwilling to give me up, has contrived 
this scheme. If any one else had been the nego- 
tiator, my wishes would have been accomplished 
by this time." He then called him by all sorts of 
names, and abused him heartily. Too would 
have corrected his son for this ; but having 
formerly indulged him, he could not now exert 
his authority. He knew, also, that Chin-seng's 
disposition was the copy of his own ; and since 
he could not restrain his own passions, how should 
he govern those of his son ? He, therefore, let 
him have his own way entirely ; but advised him 
to moderate his grief, and let him manage th6 affair. 
Chin-seng was for fixing a certain time, within 
^hich the one match should be broken off, and the 
other concluded; and vowed, that were he disap* 
i)ointed in this, he would find out a short way of 
cutting off his family's posterity. Poor Too had no 
help for it, but was obliged to go as a self-con- 
demned criminal to Loo-kung. He first entreated 
pardon for his mistake, and then informed him of 
nis son's determination. Loo-kung, when he had 
heard him, changed colour, and exclaimed, " What 
sort of person do you take me to be, that you may 
thus agree with me upon a match, and then 
break it off again ? When my friends hear of it, 
how will they not ridicule and despise me ? Since 
your son is averse from an alliance with my family, 
he must have some prior engagement : pray inform 
me who the person may be." Too answered. " His 
inind is fixed upon the daughter of Kwan. Though 
lie knows he cannot obtain her, he yet wishes to 
retain a shadow of hope, and await the vicissitudes 
of fortune." When Loo-kung heard this, he smiled 
to himself, and then read to Too the strong answer 
which Kwan had written down, when the match 
was proposed to him. Upon this. Too could not 
refrain from weeping violently, and exclaiming witli 
a deep sigh, " If it be thus, my poor son wUl cer- 
tainly die, and I shall become a childless ghost !" 
Kwan replied, ** Why so ? Your son has no doubt 
had some intercourse with the lady, and contracted 
an inviolable engagement." Too answered, ** No- 
thing of consequence has passed between them, 
though they have had some slight intercourse with 
one another. Without having ever met, they have 

for half-a-year been enamoured of one another's 

shadows ; and the mutual feeling is now so strong, 
that it is impossible to conquer it. How can you 
assist me, my friend ?" So saying, he presented to 
Loo-kung ms son's poetical composition on the 
subject. 

When he had read it, the latter showed some 
anger, but soon laughed, and said, " Although this 
is a very vexatious affair, it still constitutes a very 
pleasant story. Making love by shadows is a thing 



which has never happened before ; and the tale 
will certainly be transmitted to posterity. The 
parents however should not have let it come to 
this ; but since it has come to this, the sooner 
it is settled the better. ' Let it all alone to me ; 
and I will contrive to bring it to a happy con- 
clusion. It is better that my (adopted) aaughter 
should be disappointed, and encounter the disgrace 
of having been rejected : I will find out another 
match for her." Too said, that " if he did this, he 
should be for ever obliged to him ;" and going home, 
he informed his son of the conversation. Chin-seng, 
fix)m being very sorrowful, became extremely happy, 
and not only ceased to abuse Loo-kung, but began 
to sing his praises. From this time Loo-kung at 
once sought another son-in-law for himself, and 
laboured to promote the cause of Chin-seng. He 
pretended that Chin-seng had not answered his ' 
wishes, and that he himself had broken off the 
match, thinking it was disadvantageous. He was 
not aware that his daughter would contrive to ehcit 
the real truth out of the feigned story. 

Kin-ynn had already discovered that Chin-seng's 
eight characters were the same as her own. She 
had heard, too, that her intended husband was ex- 
tremely handsome, and she congratulated herself 
on these circumstances, and hoped for an eaiiy 
conclusion of the marriage. When, therefore, she 
suddenly learned that the match was given up, she 
was very much disturbed ; and her maids also ex- 
pressed their resentment against their master, for ' 
" breaking off so excellent a marriage, when it was 
already determined upon. When his intended son- 
in-law, too, came to his house on the subject, he 
had persisted in refusing him. Since he refused 
him, lie ought at least to have broken off all fur- 
ther intercourse ; why, then, did he assist him in his 
pursuit of another object, and thus throw away so 
excellent a son-in-law ?" Kin-ynn hearing this, was 
very much incensed, and said to herself, " I am only 
his adopted daughter, and therefore he does not 
care what befalls me : if I were his own cliild, be 
would never have treated ^le in this manner I" 
After some days, her agitation of mind ended in 
disorder of body. It is very truly said, that " there 
is no grief like the grief that does not speak ; there 
is no pain like that which seeks not relief." She 
would not communicate her troubles to any one, but 
buried them within her own breast. The conse- 
quence was, that they became intolerable, and no- 
thing would cure her malady. That a gentleman 
should fly from a lady, and a lady be in despair for 
a gentleman, is a case which never happened before 
since the beginning of the world ! 

Our readers may stop here, and consider the sub- 
ject, and then proceed to learn what followed. 

SECTION III. 

It has been observed that Kwan was very strict 
in the regulation of his &mily. His suspicions 
being now excited by Loo-kung's proposing the 
match, he immediately stopped up the space under 
the wall by means of earth and bricks, and ordered 
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that some one might always attend on his daughter, 
nor suffer her to he alone. From this time the 
lovers were not only prevented from seeing each 
other. personally, hut even their very shadows were 
separated. As Chin-seng could have no fui-ther 
communication with Yn-kinen, he made some more 
verses, of which the subject was this separation, 
and added them on to the end of his former ones. 

Yn-kinen had only understood his having courted 
some one else, without knowing any thing of the 
match having heen broken off. She inveighed bit- 
terly against her lover, who could thus break his 
vow, and leave her to misery. 

She was also very much incensed against the sel- 
fishness of Loo-kung, who (she thought) had taken 
the intended son-in-law of another to himself, and, 
instead of being the negotiator of a match, con- 
verted himself into a father-in-law. 

She felt convinced that his proposal of the mar- 
riage to her £Either was insincere, and nothing more 
than a way to save appearances ; and that there- 
fore her father had refiued him. This vexation of 
mind having lasted some time, at length ended in 
her refusing both food and drink ; and by degrees 
she became seriously indisposed. 

The injury which liin-ynn thought she had suf- 
fered was nothing more than a mistake, as was the 
resentment of Yn-kinen towards Chin-seng ; and 
though their sickness . proceeded from different 
causes, they were both founded originally in an 
error. Chm-seng was affected with an indisposi- 
tion, which partly resembled that of Kin-ynn, and 
partly that of Yn-kinen ; for when he thought 
of the latter, he looked upon Kin-ynn as his enemy, 
and said that she was the cause of his disappoint- 
ment; and when he thought of the former (who was 
not inferior in beauty, and whose age corresponded 
with his own), he looked with resentment upon 
Yn-kinen, and inveighed against her perfidy and 
deceit, saying, that when she heard of his having 
proposed to Kin-ynn, she had gone to her father and 
asked him to close up the wall, thus assuming a 
pretension to great virtue and correctness. His 
father and mother, seeing he was not likely to 
marry either of them, could only let matters take 
their course, and wait the event. 

The more indisposed Kin-ynn became, so much 
the more desirous was Loo-kung to conclude 
another match for her : and her indisposition seemed 
to increase in proportion to his anxiety on this 
point. Being ignorant of the real cause of 
her uneasiness, he thought that it arose merely 
from being disappointed of her wedding, and that 
it was only necessary to find another husband in 
order to restore her spirits. He therefore com- 
missioned people to look out, but it so happened 
that all the suitors who came to his house were par- 
ticularly frightful and disagreablc ; so that the 
maids, when they saw them enter one after another, 
could not help screaming with affright. After a 
succession of these disagreeable events, Kin-ynn 
became more and more sick and reduced, and she 
lay upon her bed, almost ready to die. 



When Loo-kung saw this, he became somewhat 
alarmed, and inquiring carefully of her maid, dis- 
covered the real cause of her indisposition. He 
then began to repent of what he had done, saying, 
" When a woman has been engaged, it was a very 
improper thing to change ; and there is no wonder 
at her being hurt. It is all my fault I When Too 
came to me, in order to get off the match, I ought 
not to have given my consent ; but having once 
given it, I cannot again go and urge him on the 
subject. Besides, T have engaged to do my good 
offices for Chin-seng, and as an honourable man 
values his word more than gold, how can I break 
my promise? The only way will be to convert the 
two matches into one, and bring all the three 
people together, but keep old Kwan in ignorance of 
a part, until the whole is concluded, and then let 
him into the secret, for when it is irrecoverable, 
though he should be ever so violent, he cannot alter 
it." There was still, however, a difficulty, in re- 
gard to the precedence of the two wives ; but 
having considered carefully for a while, he found 
out an expedient even for this, saying, " Of old, when 
Ngo-hwang and Nin-ying, both of the family of the 
Emperor Zaon, espoused the great Shun, they surely 
were not distinguished into first and second wife, 
but styled each other sisters." 

Having made up his mind, he directed the at- 
tendant to comfort Kin-ynn, and invited Too to 
come over to a conference with him. He informed 
him, " that there was a way by which all parties 
might be accommodated, which would prevent his 
own adopted daughter having a second lover, and 
by which the character of Kwan's [daughter might 
be preserved ; that his son Chin-seng was extremely 
fortunate, and that the good which awaited him 
seemed to be the especial result of his happy des- 
tiny." Too was extremely glad to hear this, and 
asked him how it was all to happen. Loo-kimg an- 
swered, " Your brother-in-law is of so obstinate a 
disposition, that it will be better not to appeal to 
his feehngs, but to bring him round by stra- 
tagem. I have arrived at the middle of life, 
without having children, and he has often ad- 
vised me to adopt a male successor. I shall now 
tell him that I have adopted one, and that I am de- 
sirous of obtaining Yn-kinen as my daughter-in- 
law. When he considers our friendship, he certainly 
will consent. After his consent is obtained, I shall 
also tell him that as my daughter is unmarried, I 
wish to invite Chin-seng to become her husband, 
and request him to agree to the compound alliance 
to complete the harmony of all parties. If he then 
persists in remaining at variance with you, he will 
lose my friendship also. But having once given 
his consent, he cannot, I think, well alter the agree- 
ment. I shall then choose a fortunate day, and 
under the pretence of his daughter's marriage on 
the one hand, and of your son's on the other, get 
the three people together, and complete their union. 
Is not this an excellent plan ?*' When Too had 
heard this, he smiled, and could not help bowing 
down to the groimd, exclaiming, that "Kwans 
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ability and kindness were both of them super- 
natural." 

Too next proceeded to report this unusually good 
news to his son, Chin-seng, who, amidst his two- 
fold sorrow, receiving this double portion of happi- 
ness, could set no bounds to his joy. Though his grief 
and uneasiness had been gieat, the present remedy 
was fully adequate to curing them. Kin-ynn, too, 
when she heard the same from her attendants, and 
understood the change that had taken place in her 
favour, got well without any physic. She had only 
to wait till the time appointed for the marriage, to 
become " the sister of Nin-ying and the wife of 
Shun." Unhappily, however, only two out of the 
three sick persons were as yet recovered; and 
Yn-kinen, the tliird, had not heard the good news. 
Loo-kung had an interview with Kwan, and en- 
trapped lum in the snare which they had prepared 
for him ; for Kwan, seeing the severe indisposition 
of his daughter, had a natural wish to see her 
married as soon as possible, and as Loo-kung was 
his particular friend and colleague, he was glad to 
cement their intimacy by the match. He there- 
fore gave his hearty consent, and made not the 
slightest difficulty; Loo-kung, fearing that he might 
possibly repent, waited only a day or two before he 
sent the marriage presents. When these had been 
received, he mentioned the match with Chin-seng. 
Kwan, though he did not express his disapproba- 
tion, could not help feeling displeasure at' this. He 
laughed at Loo-kung, and told him that he had 
chosen a good daughter-in-law, but a bad son-in- 
law ; and that while he was admitting a friend at 
the great gate, the devil had got in at the postern ; 
in short, that what he had gained was not equal to 
what he had lost. Still, however, as the thing was 
done, it was useless to speak, or to take him to 
task about it. 

Yn-kinen, when she heard that her lover was 
about to espouse Kin-ynn, and that she herself was 
to marry into Loo-kung's family, and live with her 
great enemy, was unable to express her resentment 
at the additional disgrace and insult. She was for 
instantly writing a secret letter to Chin-seng, tell- 
ing him her sentiments on the occasion : and then 
throwing herself into the water, or suspending her- 
self from a beam, in order to put an end to her ex- 
istence. Her maids, however, kept such strict 
watch, and her parents were so cautious, that she 
eould not only not find a messenger to carry her 
letter, but had not a place wherein to Tvrite it. 

One morning an attendant came in to announce 
that Kin-ynn, hearing her friend was unwell, wished 
to come over in person, and ask after her health. 
Yn-kinen hearing this, was very much disturbed, 
thinking that the other, afler having won her lover, 
and snatched away her hopes, was coming, in the 
exultation of her heart, to boast her success over 
her ; and that, unable to wait until the period when 
they were to meet, she had anticipated the time for 
insulting her. She was determined, however, that 
Kin-ynn should not be gratified in her malice, and 



urged her mother to send a person immediately yrxA. 
an answer. 

She was not aware that Kin-ynn, far from having 
any bad intentions, wished to imitate the bird whien 
is the messenger of glad tidings, and fly to her ear with 
the secret intelligence, Loo-kung was very desiroit^ 
to hasten the union, knowuig that Yn-kinen, the 
daughter of such a man as Kwan, would not con- 
sent to lose her respectability, but as soon as she heard 
that she was contracted to somebody else, without 
knowing the real truth, would certainly put an end 
to herself. If he sent a note by any other person, 
her doors were so strictly guarded that no admit- 
tance could be gained : he therefore made use of 
his daughter as a messenger to communicate the 
intelligence. 

When Yn-kinen saw that the answer which she 
had returned had not the effect of stopping Kin- 
ynn, she was obliged to let her come in : but she 
previously put on the face of a person who had 
suffered a great injury and disgrace, and resolved, 
that as soon as the other had uttered what she had 
to say, she would overwhelm her in return, vnth a 
sharp and chilling answer. To her siu*prise, as soon 
as the ceremonies of meeting were over, Kin-ynn 
stretched out her two hands, and placing them on 
Yn-kinen's shoulder, drew her a little towards her- 
self, like a person who had something particular to 
say which she did not wish others to hear: Yn- 

m 

kinen was much amazed, and as soon as they had 
taken a little tea togetlier, led her visiter into an* 
other room, and asked the reason of her behaviour. 
Kin-ynn answered, " The purpose of my coming 
here to-day is not so much to inquire after your 
health as to communicate to you some joyful intel- 
ligence. The poem concerning the rencontre of 
the shadows has already been converted into a ro- 
mance, and it is right that we bring it to a finale. 
In addition to the principal female performer in the 
drama an inferior one has been added ; but you 
need not be anxious about the result." Yn-kineo, 
with great surprise, asked her meaning. Kin-ynn 
then explained minutely from beginning to end her 
father's plan for the union ; at which the former 
was pleased. All three of the sick persons had found 
a cure for their indisposition, and they agreed toge- 
ther upon the means to be pursuea, only keeping 
in ignorance one person, who was Kwan. Loo- 
kung fixed upon a fortimate day, and at once got 
Chin-seng and Yn-kinen to his house, where his 
daughter awaited her nuptials. The marriage was 
then concluded, and all three appeared in me haQ 
together, and went through the regular ceremonies. 
When the marriage had been concluded three days, 
Loo-kung directed a feast to be prepared, and in- 
vited Too and Kwan to a meeting of relations. As, 
however, he was apprehensive that the latter might 
not come he wrote a shoi-t note, and folded in it a 
ticket of invitation. 

In this, he called to Kwan's recollection, ** the 
words which he had written down on the tab]e, 
about dreaming, and exhorted him, as he was now 
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become a connjBxion of his, not to suffer a trivial 
animosity to interfere with the due celehration of the 
important ceremonies ; and he again fixed the day 
for the meeting.** The commencement of this note 
had no effect on Kwan, but when he came to tlie 
mention of the important ceremonies, he could not 
throw off the obligations of propriety, and he felt 
that it wcftdd not be right to borrow a pretext for 
refusing to go. On the day appointed, therefore, 
be went over to the meeting of relations ; and, 
when he arrived, found Too already there in his 
proper place. 

Loo-kung, having ordered a carpet to be spread, 
requested his friends to stand in the highest place, 
and himself taking the lowest, they all bowed down 
four times. He then requested Too to step aside, 
and himself bowed down four times before Kwan, 
saying — " The four first prostrations were on ac- 
count of our meeting; the four last are to request 
your forgiveness for myself; and I rely on your 
liberality for excusing all the errors I have com- 
mitted from the beginning." Kwan answered — 
** You have hitherto been a plain and strmghtfor- 
ward sort of personage ; whence comes it, then, that 
you are so ceremonious on a sudden? Perhaps, 
knowing me to be rather a punctilious character, 
you have a mind to take me off." 

Loo-kimg replied, " How could I dare to act thus ? 
From the time when we agreed upon the marriage, 
I have committed a great many errors ; as innu- 
merable as the hairs on my head ; and I have only 
to entreat you to consider our present close con- 
nexion, and extend your Hberal forgiveness towards 
me. The proverb says, 'when the son has of- 
fended his father, he can do no more than carry to 
him the instrument of his own punishment* — this 
applies with equal truth to our case. I have already 
performed my prostrations; the marriage is con- 
cluded, and if you were inclined to punish me, it 
would be of no avail." Kwan could not understand 
the meaning of all this, and still thought it must be 
a mere affectation of humility ; but as soon as Loo- 
kung's speech was over, the music on both sides of 
the steps struck up, and deafened all their ears Hke 
thunder, so that they were not only ignorant of 
what each other said, but could not hear even them- 
selves speak. In the midst of this uproar, in came 
a number of attendants, with the three newly mar- 
ried persons, to the hall ; these, arranging them- 
selves on the carpet, only waited for the signal to 
prostrate themselves. 

Kwan stared for some time, and saw his daughter 
alone on the left ; but all the rest were strangers, 
and be could not perceiye his son-in-law. Then 
rainng hb voice, he cried out to her, saying, — 
** Who are you, that are thus standing there alone, 
without paying any regard to propriety, and dis- 
gracing yourself by such irregular behaviour ? — Do 
Ell remain ?' — He then rabed his voice still 
, in a rage, but nobody could hear him. 
the three prostrated themselves, Kwan turned 
jtmady and wanted to go away, but his two friends 
came up to him ; and one of them holding him, 
hj each armi not only would not let him out^ but 



likewise prevented his retmning the ceremony ; 
thus squeezing him on each side, like a pair of tor- 
turing sticks. When he had received the twelve 
prostrations, (four from each) in due form, the two 
ladies immediately retired, and the musicians were 
then ordered to cease. Kwan changed colour, and 
exclaimed to Loo-kung, " When my daughter ap- 
peared in the hall, how is it that I did not see your 
son ? Vour daughter and i/our son-in-law are not 
sufficiently near relations to perform their prostra- 
tions to me on this occasion. I cannot understand 
the meaning of this ceremony, and must request you 
to explain it.*' — Loo-kung answered, " I will not 
deceive you. Your nephew is my adopted son, and 
my adopted son is your son-in-law, and your son- 
in-law IS also my son-in-law. He has on this oc- 
casion acted a double character, and hence, in the 
performance of the late ceremony, you received 
twelve prostrations. You are a very intelligent 
personage, and must surely imderstand it now." 

Kwan considered a Httle, but still could not make 
it out, and said to Loo-kung, " I cannot compre- 
hend a single word of what you say : it is a mystery 
which I cannot unravel. Am I to come to a meet- 
ing of relations, or am I in a dream ?" — Loo-kung 
answered, *' I mentioned the subject of drean^ing 
in my note to you, and you should be aware that 
it is a subject which was first started, not by me, 
but by yourself, when I proposed the match to 
you, and when you wrote down yoiur answer on the 
table. You then sowed the seeds of that dream 
which has now come to maturity. But man's life 
is a dream; why, then, need you make a great 
stir about it ? I advise you to take the thing as . 
it comes, and bring thb dream to a happy con- 
clusion !" When Kwan had heard these words, 
he began to comprehend it, and asked Loo-kung, 
*'how he, so correct a man, could practise such 
deceit ; that if he wanted to act as the nego- 
tiator of the match he should have spoken clearly, 
and not have laid this trap for his unwariness.'* lo 
this Loo-kung replied, '' and did I not speak dear- 
ly ? but you, instead of giving me a plain answer, 
thought proper to deal in tropes and figures, as if 
you wanted to set me a dreaming. I, therefore, 
could not speak to you in a straightforward man- 
ner, but was compelled to act to the best of my 
abilities. I^ indeed, I had only sought my own 
particular good, and, deceiving you into the mar- 
riage of your daughter aJone, caused you to 
look ridiculous, — this would have been an unpar- 
donable offence ; but by giving my own daughter 
in marriage, I also effected the marriage oi yourp. 
On performing the ceremonies in the hall, I still 
gave your daughter the higher place, and my own 
willingly took me lower. There certainly, then, never 
was such another conscientious contriver as myself. 
I intreat you to rehnquish your angrv intentions, 
and practbe the rule of forgiveness." Kwan, when 
he heard thus far, relaxed the rigidity of his visage; 
and after a little more explanation, all parties hav- 
ing become good friends, they closed the day wi^i 
feasting and meiriment* 
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[^Scene — Rome. A Cook's Shop, Time — NlffhtJ] 

Geta. 
^Iarsyas. 

A >IeS8£N0ER. 



Damasippus. 

Syrinx. 

Cyane. 



Dam, (entering), Hilloa ! black dweller in 
darkness! Hilloa! monarch of perfumes and pla- 
centae! how long^am I to kick my royal feet before 
thy damnable dwelling-place, like a half-biiried 
ghost before Charon, or a half-witted Grecian be- 
fore Troy? Shrivelled imp of Hades, answer me ! 
Was it for me, — for me, reptile, the lord of all mis- 
rule, the bosom friend of every felon and flagon in 
Rome, the deepest drinker that ever kissed Chian — 
saving always the emperor, whom the fates and the 
furies preserve — was it for me to stand for an hour, 
roaring " Syrinx, Syrinx," louder than ever poet 
cried Evoe ! over his sour verses and sour vinegar, 
with not a hand of those who live by me, to take 
the bolt from the door, and the seal from the 
bottle ? Now, by Pollux, — 

Sr/r. Prince of patrons 

Dam, I tell thee, foul flend, all Rome has been 
at my heels, hooting and hallooing, sweating and 
swearing, making a very chaos of greasy caps and 
grievous imprecations, red flambeaux, and faces 
almost as red, cooks and cobblers, slaves and centu- 
rions, money borrowers and money-lenders. By 
Pollux, again I say, Themison is not more weary 
when he has prescribed for his twentieth patient, 
nor Palemon, when the last disputant of his hun- 
dred has murthered grammar and great Julius 
together. 

Si/r, Merciful lord 

Dam, Hecate ! we are come to a pretty pass, 
■when a man of my blood may not walk in the 
dark, and swear in a mask, and kiss a girl in the 
capitol, and cudgel an usurer in the Subun*a — but 
fathers, and brothers, and cousins, ay, by the gods 
of the hearthstone ! and mothers and aunts to boot, 
must stand up, like the Argonaut's harvest^ scour- 
ing and screaming in all the streets of Rome, and 
all the dialects of its promises. Marry, hang them ! 
is there no respect or reverence for my this year's 
chariot, or my last year's fasces ? Nay, then 
honour may hide in a cloaca, and fashion walk a 
foot ; patricians shall patronise the tunic, and con- 
sulships be sold for an as. 

Si/r, Most mimificent of revellers — 

Dam. And for thee, scum of Ethiopia, for thee 
to keep thy supporter, and thy sovereign lingering 
thus long before thy threshold, and listening to the 
cries, and the curses, and the distant murmurs of a 
mob. May I never fling Venus again, may I 
never lip Mela's Falernian, may the black plague 
poison my pickles, may the green jacket fail in the 
circus, if ever I danced the client so long ; — no, 
not before the emperor's gate ; — no, not under 
Triphenion's window, though she be witty, and 
wicked, and gay, and golden-haired, the fairest, 
and the fondest of the daughters of Corinth! 



Epona! belike thou hast forgotten me; there is 
nothing to be remembered in my forehead and my 
features ! look at me, villwn, slave, who am I ? 

Sj/r, My most admirable and excellent master, 
I lick thy K>ot. Thou art the supreme of sin and 
song, the chief choice of charioteers, the love of all 
thy slaves, the envy of all the senate,^ priest of 
pledgings and king of cups, the Mars of midnighti 
the Cupid of costume, the Jupiter of all joviality ? 

Dam. Excellent well ! I had not deemed thy 
recollections so good ; marry, thou mayest, per- 
haps, recollect the far-back landing, ana the lorn 
look, and the chalked sole, and the bored ear ; and 
thou mayest, perhaps, have some slight vision of 
thrushes fried to dust, and boars burned to powder, 
and the inflicted scourge, and the threatened cruci- 
fixion. I thouffht that withered skin of thine had 
undergone metempsychosis, or that thou hadst 
found the two springs of Lethe in Vindicta and 
Vertigo. 

St/r, Prince of men, it is not so lightly that I 
forget my native dust, or the hand that raised me 
from it. All I have is thine own ; take of it to eat 
or to drink, or to wear or to waste ; set thy slipper 
on my head, and crush my brains beneath thee ; 
give me thy dagger, and let me pledge a health to 
thee in my best heart's blood. 

Dam. Honest Syrinx, I forgive thee ! let there 
be new peace and old wine between us. Ha ! little 
Cyane, where hast thou hidden thy mirth and 
mitra? Come hither, little Cyane! — What! I 
warrant me thou wert afraid of me, because my 
frown was somewhat grim, and my posture some- 
what gladiatorial. But mine anger is vanished; 
I am as cold as the snows of Haemus, or the plead- 
ings of Pedo. Sit by me, Cyane, we will haye 
music anon. 

Ci/a. Now, by Venus, I had not dreamed we 
should see you again, Damasippus ! Have you 
been grieving with the jaundice, or grappling with 
the Gauls ? Have you hunted Parnassus and the 
columns, or cultivated philosophy and a beard ? 
Ah ! now I bethink me, there were two tormentors 
who kept your sweet looks from us; soldier and 
sophist they were, uncle and father. Tisiphone, 
whip them for it ! And what hast thou done with 
them, dear Damasippus ; him of the civic crown, 
with his sword and buckler, his sour look and 
sagum ; who pratecf to you of cohorts and coquets, 
warfare and wounds, Syria and Armenia, Ister and 
Rhine? and him of the stoic school, with his good 
morals and gi*ave face, his short breath and long 
speeches, who only lived for profitless dispute and 
endless enthymeme, and meaningless maxim and 
senseless syllogism. Mercury ! but they were a 
valuable pair to all the lovers of laughter. 

Dam, They were, Cyane, they were, but they 
were loathsome poisoners of enjoyment, and de- 
testable marrers of mettle. Here is to the quiet of 
their encampment. Mine uncle, the gods be tnanked 
for that, is with the Praetor in Spun; and my 
father, the gods be thanked for that too, is with his 
ancestors in the Islaminian ; and I am here^ Qweet 
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Cyane, the gods be thanked for that, above all, 
sufficiently merry and reasonably drunk. I thought 
I should have died before supper. A hundred 
plagues have haunted me since daybreak. My head 
was out of order, and my physician out of town ; 
and my mistress broke an appointment, and my 
curricle broke down ; and the theatres were empty, 
and the courts \iere fiill ; and merry Marcus was 
swearing in the sullens, and solemn Saleius was re- 
citing in the baths. Phcebus blight him for it ! 
A decree of the senate would never stop that 
eternal babbler ; it would be easier to silence the 
Danube. Does he think that man, whose life is 
fourscore years, has nothing to study and care 
for here but warrior and amazon, epic and ode, 
romdens shrieking in sapphics, and heroes howling 
in liexameters. 

Cya. Nay now, sweetest soul of mine, you are 
very rude to the poets. May I never see a solidus 
again, if 1 do not love a poet as 1 love my own 
soul ! They are all so humble, and so obedient, 
and so starving. .Poor Saleius never fingers a 
denarius, but it comes straight to us at the Jews' 
gate. And then he is so happy and so agreeable, 
and so fond of his liquor and nis laurels ; and after 
his second cup, " Cyane," says he, " did you never 
hear my Orestes? Never, I'll be sworn! woe for 
thy education, Cyane ; thou wert bom among savage 
barbarians, and suckled by tigresses, and cradled in 
rocks and stones. But it shall be amended. ' Learn- 
ing,* as Ovid sung before me, 

* Learning and love are good lustrations, 
And purify all rude sensations.* " 

And then ho throws himself into an attitude thus— 
takes off his cup with a tragic smack of the lips, 
and "Cyane," quoth he, "thou shalt hear sounds 
which Hercules might have earned by the repeti- 
tion of his old labours, which Cleopatra might 
have bought with the brightest jewel in her crown. 
Their melody might make a client pause when he 
throws his first glance on the sportula, or a lawyer 
when the last drop of his clepsydra is putting him 
into a passion and a gallop. They might wake a 
stoic from his mutterings, or a spendthrift from his 
debauch, or a lover fi-om his dream, or a Christian 
from his cloud-worship. Listen ; I am to recite 
them at Carus's to-morrow, and would fain have 
thy judgment, Cyane, on my voice and manner. 
By Phcebus, there is some fascination in both, and 
I could tell thee of some bright-haired ladies who 
have thought so. Ha ! -^ upon which I compose 
my features into a greedy gaze of admiration, and 
bid Syrinx hold the bottle, and Marsyas hold his 
tongue ; and so my man of loud verses and cheap 
drink prologuises. 

Dam, Let me bathe my lips in the Chian but 
once more, and so begin, Cyane ; thou art an in- 
comparable mimic; Bathyllus is but dirt by thy 

side. 

Cya. What will you have, then, sweet Dama- 
nppus? Adipus, the expounder of riddles, or 
Ajax, the slaughterer of sheep ? Medea, with her 
brats and dragons, or Orestes, with his rag^ and 



snakes ? For he has stored me with specimens of 
all. 

Dam, The last 1 pray thee, the last ; let me 
hear what Orestes says to his tormentors, that I 
may know how to answer mine. Marry, the 
friends in the fish- market are becoming so tu- 
multuous now, that a nobleman knows not where- 
withal to reply, unless he ransacks the poets for 
complimentar}' language. 

Cya. Thus then, — " It is necessary that thou 
shouldst imderstand, Cyane, how that Orestes is 
the murderer of his mother ; a wicked tiling, by 
Themis ! a wicked thing ; but justifiable in par- 
ticular cases : ^milius argued it so the other day, 
and saved his client : Publius it was, who had suc- 
ceeded somewhat too suddenly to an inheritance. 
Alas ! Avarice never walks abroad, but she carries 
aconite fastened to her girdle. But I said Orestes 
has murdered his mother, and that he rushes upon 
the stage >rith long hur, and short breath, and 
torn gfarmeuts, and wandering eyes ; and fifty 
furies are in readiness without, with snaky ringlets 
and blazing torches, which thou kuowest, little 
Cyane, are the ornaments which the furies most 
conceit. When Serranus played his Megaera, the 
' torches went out ; but those things shall be better 
cared for when I — but I lose time ; listen ! Orestes 
begins thus, faltering a little from fear, as is 
natural : 

" Dark goddesses, swift-footed, serpent -haired, 
Red-eyed, black-lipped, hell s olTsprlng, earth s annoy, 
Avaunt, I spit upon ye ! ICing Apollo, 
Lord of the beaming bow and echoing string. 
Fair-browed, far-darting Prince of Poetry, 
Art thou a juggler ? are thine oracles 
Mere webs for witching flies ? Behold ! they come ! 
Railing and roasting, scampering and scaring, 
All hot from hissing Tartarus ! Oh God ! 
Paean, Lycean, 
God of music, god of day, 
Delian, Patarcan, 
Help, help ; and let me see an 
End of these calamities as soon as I may!'* 

Dam. Ha, ha I may iEsculapius put life into my 
father's ashes, if I do not love thee entirely. The 
poet is imder infinite obligations to thee ; if thou 
wouldst only study this trade, the dirty Quirites 
would run from their bread ; by Pollux ! I think 
they would run from their games, to hear thee. 
And now the answer, pretty Saleius, the response 
of the Avengers ! 

Cya, Let me unfasten my mitra, and perform it 
in costume. There!— "Now, Cyane," he says, 
" thou must suppose, what doubtless thou hast al- 
ready suspected, that the goddesses rush in with 
their shrivelled arms and terrible eyebrows, dancing, 
in groups of three, or four, a aance dreadful to 
look upon, — such a dance as Pomponia*s slave 
performs when he is whipped, or Pauius's mistress 
when she is intoxicated; — ^thus, Cyane, a rapid 
agitation of the right foot, then a correspondug 
movement of the left, with vibrations of the arms, 
and contortions of the neck in unison. Presently 
the chief of them chants these terrible verses in a 
low and dismal scream : 
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** Te rftVen-headed goddesaes* 
Who in your cloudy boddices, 
Hover with me around this ball of earth, 

And ever love to mix 

Dark drops from your own Styx 
With every rivulet of living mirth. 

Fit followers of mortality, 

Fine teachers of morality, 
Eternal servants of the Olympian thunder, — 

Dwellers in murky mists. 

By whose unyielding wrists 
Strong frames are racked, fine heart-strings rent 
asunder, — 

Come hither, solemn sisters. 

Rain, rain your boils and blisters, 
Heart-thrilling ache, swift stripe, and searing 
cinder, 

Come hither, oh I come hither, 

And let him waste and wither, 
Boaring like twenty bulls, and rotting into tinder !*' 

Dam, Ho! ho! ho! stop, dear g^l, or thou 
wilt murder me indeed ; thou art very Saleius from 
head to foot ; investigate the flagon and proceed : 
I would bring thee to the emperor's hearing, Cyane, 
had I not some scruples of jealousy in my compo- 
flition. But thou must he chary of thy parlous wit, 
for those singing-birds are marvellously inflammable; 
I have known them in their wrath more rude than 
a Briton, and more robust than a rhinoceros. 
Codrus broke my skull in the flrst week of my con- 
sulship, because I asked him how often he had 
dined upon his Theseid ; and Serranus has written 
five-and-twenty lampoons upon me, because I told 
him that Podalirius recommends cold water for a 
December cup. And I need not tell thee that these 
male semstresses of absurdities have, at their beck 
and bidding sword and dagger, plague and pesti- 
lence, balista and bowl, — ay, by my head, and 
lightning-flash and dmnderbolt to boot, and the 
whole armoury of the skies. But go on, sweetest 
of all the furies; maledictions from such lips as 
thine are worth blessings from any others. 

Ci/a, I have done! — Never was Sibyl more 
weary afler an hour's raving. But Damasippus 
hath noticed none other of his friends. Geta is 
here, and Parmeno, and little Amphitryon, and 
tall Antigonus. Come, do throw away a word 
upon them' ; it is long since they have looked upon 
their master. 

Dam, Geta, worthy Geta, sovereign reducer of 
ringlets and princely mower of beards, how fares 
the world witli thee ? Well, — as I can divine by 
thy red nose and round external What ! do the 
eallants still linger to babble truth and falsehood 
m the shade of thy dominion? Come, let us 
know what scandal is toward. 

Geta. I prate scandal! Now Mercury forbid! 
It is true that idle persons do consort to me often ; 
and, as my worshipful master knows, much talk 
will arise of princes and patricians, and matters 
with which the like of Geta are little concerned. 
But do I ever report a syllable ? Now Mercury 
forbid ! * Twas but yesterday that young Nasica was 
telling of the quarrel between Aurelius and his 
wife ; did you hear ? She must go on the arena 
forsooth s nothing would serve her but helm and 



sword, glory, and fencing. ** Why not^" qaoth ihe 
lady ; " was not Julia in training with Cf^)ell% 
and had not Lucia foiled her master afler three 
weeks* learning?" Marty, Aureliufl was but little 
moved by authority or precept. He stilled her 
arguments by oaths, and sold her paraphernalia by 
auction; carried her into the country on a lean 
mule, and confined her in what he calls his Tusou- 
lan, where he collects together gems he cannot 
name, and books he cannot read, 4)usts with broken 
noses and bailiffs who talk philosophy. 

Dam, Bravo ! and has the lady laid her pro- 
pensities on the shelf? 

Geta, No ; she has put her bag^ge on board. 
She has gone off to sea with that long^armed de- 
stroyer of tigers, Cleobulus. The amphiUieatre 
never saw a &rmer hand or a quicker eye. But do 
I ever mention the story ? Now Mercury forbid! 
Then there was merry Tiberius, ah! ah! a clever 
young fellow, and one who stands well with the 
court ; and he was telling how Sulpida tore the 
old Praetor *s hair to shreds, because he had never 
read Homer, and whipped a slave to death because 
he brought her some perfumes wrapped up in a page 
of old Horace. A strong woman, and terriUe 
when moved! But do I circulate these tales ? 
Now Mercury forbid! 

Dam, Thou art the most silent of babblers, the 
most veracious of Hars, the most honest of knaves ! 
I would trust in thy keeping, dear Greta, all secrets 
that men strive most to conceaL I would breathe 
in thine ear my successful amours and my anony- 
mous writings, my own merits and the ffdlings of 
my friends. 

Geta, Ah, Damasippus was always vritty with his 
slaves. But I suppose you have not heard of the 
tumult at Glycerion's last night. I hare beard 
mention of nought else to-day. Vallo has said 
nothing of the Gauls, and Varus has been olent 
upon ms lawsuit 

Dam, Prithee, now what was the manner 
of it? 

Geta, You know, Glycerion ? the little light-eyed 
Lesbian, and you know Titus too ; and you used 
to cling as constantly to his side as the lictors to 
the consul or the duns to Flavinius. Well ; he was 
shivering before her door last night in a thin doak, 
and sullen mood, with a lute in his hand, and a 
garland on his head, and perfumes enough on his 
apparel to convert Tartarus into Ida, and make 
Atinia herself endurable. A rival comes up ; a 
young fellow in a long robe, masked^ and walking 
on tiptoes. Swords are drawn — crossed— throats 
given and returned ; and Titus discovers that the 
sober votary of pleasure, the quiet Clodius, the dis- 
sipated Hippolytus, is no other than " Guess 
now ! You may study until a second Vii^gil risea^ 
until the sunsets at daybreak, imtil I talk Greek, 
until my wife talks reason, and you shaU never 
come near the mark. No other, by Jupiter and his 
transformations, than his studious and stem brother 
Caius. 

Dam. Isow> by Pollux, I am gUd of iti Caius 
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k a handsome yotmg fellow^ and deserrea not 
spoiling by learning and sobriety. 

Geto. But the beauty of the jest remains be- 
hind. They explain, — coalesce, — ^beat the door 
from its hinges, and find in the citadel Caius's long- 
winded and long-bearded tutor, wrinkled Terentius, 
•cdacing his tured brain with stewed vegetables, 
golden smiles, and a goblet of damaged Faler- 
nian. 

Dam, I wiU sacrifice a hetacomb. Thus it 
should ever bo. 

Geta, But do I tell these stories ? Do I repeat 
what may hurt reputation ? — Now Mercury forbid! 
They told me, and it is indeed true, but do I repeat 
it ?— Now Mercury forbid ! — ^that Aurunculeia was 
seen in the Suburra three nights ago in a mantle 
and hood, hastening to meet Lentulus, the ■ 

Dam, Aurunculeia ! Now, by Olympus and all 
its sojourners, I will drive the foul falsehood down 
thy black and calumnious throat. Withered imp of 
iniquity, cunning scatterer of poison, lie there! I 
put my sword's point to thy throat, and recommend 
to thee silence, and thy last testament. 

Syr, Noble Damasippus! 

Mart, Sweet prince, nave mercy ! 

Dam, Mercy is not for him ! He shall never 
smooth a chin, or fabricate a lie again. Come hi- 
ther, Cyane ; take off thy scarlet slipper, girl, and 
beat him till he confesses. 

Cya, Crood Damasippus do not be thus moved 
faj a slave ! 

GeUi, Slave, quotha? I beg no mercy, I ! 
Mercuiy forbid ! I will speak out, and be gagged 
for no man. What now, master of the whip and 
wheel ! do you dream that you are in the company 
of your cattle, where lash and blow are law ? I do 
most cordially hate thee ; and I tell thee, more- 
over, that if thou comest, braving it and bullying 
it with loud tongue and long rapier, I have here a 
stout flagon of Saguntum, wliich has made flaws 
in heads of stouter manufacture, and — 

Dam, Why, thou foul-mouthed blasphemer of 
greatness! 

Geta, Thou impotent imitator of buffoons ! 

Dam, Thou idol of cobblers ! 

Geta, Thou scorn of nobility ! 

Mar, Syr, Cya, In the name of the gods, Da- 
masippus I-'Jove ! there will be a goodly tumult ! 

Messenger (without). What, Syrinx! — Syrinx, 
I say! 

i^fr. See now, if the Pnctor be not here with a 
force! 

Mess, Syrinx, I say, — is Damasippus here to- 
night? 

Dam, Well^ fellow, who sends for Damasippus ? 

Mess, Truly, one that must send and find. — 
The emperor. 

Dam, The emperor. Hang ye, pestilent curs ! 
give me my sandals, — quick, — and my cloak. So ! 
mm I steady Syrinx ; thy venomous wine hath 
somewhat -—^ Adieu, Cyane; I will visit thee 
again, ere long ! — A pest upon the emperor ! 



THE LONELY MAN OF THE OCEAN. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF ** THE DEHON-smP." 
[^Themain event of this story is founded on a fact] 

It was on the evening of her departure for a 
transatlantic voyage, that the quarter-deck of an 
English man-of-war, lying in die Tagus, was 
splendidly illuminated, in honour of a farewell en- 
tainment given by the British officers to a fiivoured 
selection of the residents of Lisbon. 

No scene of gaiety presents a more picturesque 
appearance than that exhibited by the festive deco- 
rations of a full-sized man-of-war ; and, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the Invincible was not behind her 
sisters of the ocean in the arrangements of her 
marine festivities. Her quarter-deck was covered 
by an awning of gay and party-coloured flags, whose 
British admixture of red glowed richly and gaily in 
the light of the variegated lamps, which, suspended 
on strings, hung in long rows f^om the masts and 
^S&^S ^ ^^^ vessel. To a spectator, standing on 
the verge of her stem, the quarter-deck, with its 
awning, gay lights, and distinct gi'oups of figures, 
might almost have resembled the rural and diver- 
sified scene of a village pleasure-fair ; while behind, 
the faces of hundreds of sailors, peeping from com- 
parative obscurity on the gaieties of dieir officers, 
formed a whimsical and not unpicturesque back- 
ground. Below, the tables of the ward-room 
were spread with the most delicate and even costly 
refreshments. All was mirth and apparently 
reckless gaiety, and it seemed as if the sons of 
Neptune, in exercising their proverbial fondness 
for the dance, and acknowledge gallantry to their 
partners, had forgotten that the revolution of 
twenty-four hours would place a world of waters 
between them and the fair objects of their devo- 
tion, and would give far other employment for 
their Hmbs tiian the fascinatmg measures to which 
they now lent them. 

There were, however, two beings in that as- 
sembly whose feelings of grief, extending from the 
heart to the countenance, communicated to the 
latter an expression which consorted ill with the 
gaiety of the surrounding scene. One of these 
countenances wore the aspect of an intense grief, 
which yet the mind of the possessor had strength 
sufficiently to keep in a state of manly subjection ; 
the other presented that appearance of unmixed, 
yet unutterable woe, which woman alone is capable 
either of feeling or meekly sustaining in silence. 
Christian Loeffler lEmd Ernestine Fredeberg had 
been married but seven days, yet they were now 
passing their last evening together ere LoCffler 
sailed, a passenger in the Invincible^ to the Brazils. 
Why circumstances thus severed those so recentiy 
united in the hohest ties, and why the devoted 
Ejnestine was unable to accompany her husband, 
are queries that might be satisfactorily answered if 
our limits permitted. But the fact alone can here 
be stated. 

The ferelf broke up \ and ere the son had set 
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on the succeeding day, the so recent pleasure-vessel 
vras ploughing her solitary way on the Atlantic ; 
her festive decorations vanished like a dream, and 
even the shores that had witnessed them were no 
longer within sight. 

On the second day of the voyage, the attention 
of Lo^ffler was forcibly arrested by the livid and 
almost indescribable appearance of a youne seaman, 
who was mounting the main-shrouds of the vessel. 
Christian called to him, inquired if he were ill, 
and, in the voice of humanity, counselled him to 
descend. The young man did not, however, ap- 
pear to hear the humane caution; and ere the 
lapse of a few seconds, he loosed his hold on 
the main-yards which he had reached, and rushing, 
with falling violence, through sails and rigging, 
was quickly precipitated to the deck. Lo(iffler ran 
to raise him ; but not only was life extinct, even 
its very traces had disappeared, and— unlike one so 
recently warm with vitality — the features of the 
youth had assumed the livid and straightened 
character of a corpse long deprived of its anima- 
ting principle. 

The log-book, however, passed a verdict of 
" accidental death, occasioned by a fall from the 
main -yard," on the youth*s case ; and as such it 
went down in the marine record, amid notices of 
fair weather and foul^ notwithstanding Lo^ffler's 
repeated representation of the young seaman's pre- 
vious appearance. Christian's testimony was fated 
ere long to obtain a fearful credence. On the suc- 
ceeding day several of the crew sickened ; and ere 
the lapse of another twenty-four hours, death as 
well as sickness began to show itself. The cap- 
tain became alarmed, and a report was soon 
whispered through the vessel that the hand of some 
direful, base, or revengeful Portuguese had 
mingled poison with the festive viands which had 
been liberally distributed to the whole crew at the 
farewell entertainment of the Invincible, Logffler, 
although a German, was no great behever in tales 
of mystery and dark vengeance. A more fearful 
idea than even that of poison once or twice half- 
insinuated itself into his mind, but was forced from 
it with horror. 

The wind, which had blown favourably for the 
first ten days of the voyage, now seemed totally to 
die away, and left the vessel becalmed in the mid- 
way ocean. But for the idle rocking occasioned 
by the under swell of the broad Atlantic waves, 
she might have seemed a fixture to those seas; 
for not even the minutest calculable fraction in her 
latitude and longitude could have been discovered, 
even by the nicest observer, for fourteen days. All 
this while a tropical sun sent its burning, search- 
ing rays on the vessel, whose increasing sick and 
dying gasped for air ; and unable either to en- 
dure the suffocation below, or the fiery sunbeams 
above, choked the gangways in their restless pas- 
sage too and from deck, or giving themselves up in 
despair, called on death for relief. The whole crew 
were in consternation ; and they who had still 
health and strength left to manage or dear the 



ship, went about their usual duties with the feel- 
ings of men who might, at a moment's warning^, 
be summoned to death and eternal doom. 

Lo^ffler had shown much courage during these 
fearful scenes ; but when he beheld sickness and 
death mysteriously extending their reign around 
him, and bearing away the best and bravest 
of that gallant crew, he began to think that the 
avenging hand of God was upon her ; and turning 
his eyes towards the broad sheet of ocean waves 
which rolled between him and the north-eastern 
horizon, was heard to murmur, " Farewell ! — fare- 
weU !" 

One night, after ha>'ing for some time tended 
the beds of the sick and dying, LotiiHer retired to 
his couch, and endeavoured to gain in slumber a 
brief forgetfulness of all the thoughts that weighed 
down his spirit. But a death-like sickness came 
over him ; his little cabin seemed to whirl round as 
if moving on a pivot, while his restless limbs found 
no space for their feverish evolutions in his con- 
fined bertli. Christian began to think that his 
hour was coming, and he tried to raise his soul 
in prayer ; but while he essayed to fix his thoughts 
on heaven, he felt that his reason was hst yield- 
ing to the burning fever which seemed almost to 
be consuming his brain. He called for water, hat 
none heard or answered his cries. He crawled on 
deck, and, as the sun had now set several hours, 
hoped for a breath of the fresh air of heaven. He 
threw himself down, and turned his face towards 
the dark sky. But the atmosphere was sultry, heavy, 
oppressive. It appeared to lie like an insupport- 
able weight on his chest. He called for the sur- 
geon, but he called in vain ; the surgeon himself 
was no more, and his deputy found a larger de- 
mand on his professional exertions than his powers^ 
either physical or mental, were capable of encoun- 
tering. A humane hand at length administered 
a cup ot water. Even the very element was 
warm with the heat of the vessel. It produced, 
however, a temporary sensation of refi-eshment, 
and Lo^ffler partially slumbered. But who caa 
describe that strange and pestilential sleep! A 
theatre seemed to be " lighted up within his brain,* 
which teemed with strange, hideous, and portentous 
scenes or figures whose very splendour was appalling. 
All the ship seemed lit with varied lamps ; then m 
lamps vanished, and instead of a natural and earthly 
illumination, it seemed as if the rigging, ynrda, 
and sails of the vessel were all made of living phos- 
phor, or some strange ignited matter, which fiir 
and wide sent a lurid glare on the waters. Lo6ffler 
looked up long masts of bright and living fire, 
shrouds whose minutest interlacings were all of 
the same vivid element, yet clear, distinct, and 
immixed by any excrescent flame which might 
take from the regular appearance of the rigging ; 
while the size of the vessel seemed increased to 
the most unnatural dimensions, and her glowing 
topmasts — up which Lol^ffler strained his vision- 
seemed to pierce the skies. A preternatural sod 
almost palpable darkness succeeded this niddy 
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light ; then tho long and loud blast of a trumpet, 
and the words "Come to judgent, forgetters of 
your God !" sounded in Lofiffler's ear. He groaned, 
struggled, tried to thrust his arms violently from 
him, and awoke. 

He found his neck distended to torture by a 
hard and frightful swelling, which almost depnved 
his head of motion, and caused the most excruci- 
ating anguish, while similar indications on his side 
assured him that disease was collecting its angry 
venom. The thought he had often banished now 
rushed on Ciiristian*s mind ; and a fearful test by 
which he might prove its reality, now suddenly oc- 
curred to him. it seemed as if the delirium of his 
fever were sobered for a moment by the solemn trial 
he was about to make. He was lying near one of 
the ship-lights. He dragged himself, though 
with difficulty, towards it ; he opened the breast of 
his shirt. All was decided. Three or four purple 
spots were clustered at his heart. LoSffler saw 
himself lost Again he cast a languid and fevered 
glance towards the sullen waters which rolled on- 
ward to the Portuguese shore, and once more mur- 
mured, " Farewell ! — farewell ! we meet not till 
the morning which wakes us to eternal doom." He 
next earnestly called for the surgeon. With diffi- 
culty that half- worn-out functionary was sum- 
moned to the prostrate German. "Know you," 
said LoSffler, as soon as he saw him, " know you 
what fearful foe now stalks in this doomed vessel ?" 
He opened his breast, and said solemnly, " The 
Plague is amongst us ! — warn your captain !" The 
professional man stooped towards his pestilential 
patient, and whispered softly, "We know all — 
have known all from the beginning. Think you 
that all this fumigation — this smoking of pipes — 
this separation, as far as might be, of the whole 
from the sick, were remedies to arrest the spread of 
mortality from poisoned viands ? But breathe not, 
for heaven's sake, your suspicions among this hap- 
less, crew. Fear is, in these cases, destruction. I 
have still hopes that the infection may be arrested." 
But the surgeon's words were wasted on air. His 
patient's senses, roused only for an instant, had 
again wandered into the regions of delirious fancy, 
and the torture of his swollen members rendered 
that delirium almost frantic. The benevolent sur- 
geon administered a nostrum, looked with compas- 
sion on a fellow-being whom he considered doomed 
to destruction, and secure (despite his superior's 
fate) in what he had ever deemed professional ex- 
emption from infection prepared to descend to the 
second-deck. He never reached it. A shivering- 
fit was succeeded by deathly sickness. All the 
powers of nature seemed to be totally and instan- 
taneously broken up ; the poison had reached the 
vitals, as in a moment — and the last hope of the 
£ut-sickening crew was no more ! Those on deck 
rushed in overpowering consternation to the cabin 
of the captain. Death had been there, too! He 
was extended, not only lifeless, but in a state of 
ftctual putrescence ! 

The scenes which followed are of a nature almost 



too appalling, and even revolting, for description. 
Let the reader conceive (if he can without having 
witnessed such a spectacle) the condition of a set 
of wretched beings, pent within a scorched prison- 
house, without commander, without medical assist- 
ance ; daily falling faster and faster, until there 
were not whole enough to tend the sick, nor liv- 
ing enough to bury the dead ; while the malady 
became every hour more baneful and virulent, from 
the increasing heat of the atmosphere, the number 
of living without attendance, and dead without a 
gp'ave. 

It was about five days after the portentous deaths 
of the surgeon and commander, that LoCffler awoke 
fr*om a deep and lengthened, and, as all might 
well have deemed, a last slumber, which had suc- 
ceeded the wild delirium of fever. He awoke 
like one returning to a world which he had for 
some time quitted. It was many minutes ere he 
could recollect his situation. He found himself 
still above deck, but placed on a mattress, and in a 
hammock. A portion of a cordial was near him. 
He drank it with the avidity, yet difficulty, of ex- 
haustion, and slightly partook of a sea-mess, which, 
from its appearance, might have been laid on his conch 
some days previous to the sleeper's awaking. Life 
and sense now rapidly revived in the naturally 
strong constitution of our young German. But 
they brought with them the most fearftd and appall- 
ing sensations. 

The sun was blazing in the midst of heaven, and 
seemed to be sending its noontide ardour on an 
atmosphere loaded with pestilential vapour. With 
returned strength, LoCffler called aloud; but no 
voice answered him. He began to listen with 
breathless attention ; not a sound, either of feet or 
voices, met his ear. A thought of horror, that for 
a moment half-stilled the pulsation at his heart, 
rushed on Lofiffler's mind. He lay for a moment 
to recover himself, and collecting those powers of 
mind and body, over which a certain moral firm- 
ness of character, already noticed (joined, be it ob- 
served, with the better strength of good principles), 
had given him a master^s command — he quitted his 
couch, and stood on deck. God of mercy ! what a 
sight met LoCffler's eye! The whole deck was 
strewed with lifeless and pestilential corpses, pre- 
senting every variety of hue which could mark the 
greater or less progress of the hand of putrefaction, 
and every conceivable attitude which might indicate 
cither the state of frantic anguish, or utter and 
hopeless exhaustion, in which the sufferers had 
expired. The hand, fast stiffening in its fixed 
clasp on the hair ; the set teeth and starting eye- 
balls showed where death had come as the reliever 
of those insupportable torments which attend the 
plague when it bears down its victim by the accu- 
mulated mass of its indurated and baleful ulcera- 
tions. Othei-s, who had succumbed to its milder, more 
insidious, yet still more fatal (because ftiore sudden 
and utterly hopeless) attack, lay in the helpless and 
composed attitude which might have passed for 
sleep ; but the livid and purple marks of these last 
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corpses, soarpe capable of being borne to their grave 
in the *' integrity of their dimensions,'* showed that 
the hand of corruption had been even more busy 
vith them than with the fiercer and more tortured 
victims of the pestilence. The Invincible^ once 
the proudest and most gallant vessel which ever 
rode out a storm, or defied an enemy, now floated 
like a vast pest-house on the waters ; while the sun of 
that biurning ^one poured its merciless and unbroken 
beams on the still and pestiferous atmosphere. Not 
a sound, not a breeze, awoke the silence of the sul- 
len and baleful air ; not a single sail broke the de- 
solate uniformity of the horizon : sea and sky 
seemed to meet only to close in that hemisphere of 
poisonous exhalations. Christian sickened ; he 
turned roimd with a feeling of despair, and buiring 
his face in the couch he had just quitted, sought a 
moment*s refuge from the scene of horror. That 
moment was one of prayer ; the next was that of 
stem resolution. He forced down his throat a po- 
tation, to strengthen him for the task he contem- 
plated. This task was twofold and tremendous. 
First, he detennined to descend to the lower-decks, 
and see whether any convalescent, or even expiring, 
victim yet survived to whom he could tender his 
assistance ; and, secondly, if all had fallen, he 
would essay the revolting, perhaps the impracti- 
cable, office of performing their watery sepulture. 

Loi^ffler made several attempts to descend into 
those close and corrupted regions ere he could siun- 
mon strength of heart or nerve to enter them. A 
profound stillness reigned there. He passed through 
long rows of hammocks, either the receptacle of 
decaying humanity, or — aa was more often the 
case^-dispossessed of their former occupiers, who 
liad chosen rather to breathe their last above deck. 
But a veil shall be drawn over this fearful scene. 
It is enough to say that not one living being 
was found amid the corrupted wrecks of mortality 
which tenanted the silent, heated, and pestiferous 
wards of the inner decks. Lo^filer was alone in 
the ship ! His task was then decided. He could 
only consign his former companions to their wide 
and common grave. He essayed to lift a corpse ; 
but — sick, gaping, and completely overcome — sank 
upon his very burden! It was evident he must 
wait until his strength was further restored ; but 
to wait amid those heaps of decaying bodies 
seemed impossible. 

Night sank upon the waters. The German be- 
gan to stir in the soul of LoSffler. He was alone — 
the stillness so unbroken as to be startling. Per- 
haps within a thousand miles there might be no 
living human being. He felt himself a solitary, 
vital thing among heaps of dead, whose corpses, 
here and there, emitted the phosphoric light of pu- 
trescence. He started at every creak of the vessel, 
and sometimes fancied that he descried, through 
the darkness, the well-known and reanimate face of 
some departed shipmate. But Christian's was not 
a mind to succumb to a terror which, it must be 
confessed, might — under similar circumstances — 

have qyerbome tb^ otout^ heart. |Ie felt Uiat, 



under all these disadvantages, hi4 BtrangUi wai 
returning in a manner that appeared almost mira*? 
culous ; and that same night saw many an ^mailing 
wreck of humanity consigned to decent obliyioiu 
Sometimes the heart of Lo^mer half sunk within him; 
sometimes he was more than tempted to relinquish 
his work in despair; yet on he toiled with that 
energy of body which as much results from mental 
power as from physical superiority. 

On the evening of the following day, but on# 
human form tenanted that deserted ship. As ha 
saw the last of her gallant crew sink beneath the 
waves. Christian fell on his knees, and — ^well ac- 
quainted with the mother-tongue of his departed 
companions — ^he took the sacred ritnal of their 
church in his hand. The sun was setting, and by 
its parting beams LoSffler, with steady and solemn 
voice — as if there were those might hear tha 
imposing service — read aloud the bunal-rites of the 
church of England. Scarcely had he pronounce4 
the concluding blessing ere the sun sank:, and the 
instantaneous darkness of a tropical night succeeded. 
LoSffler cast a farewell glance on the dun wavcM^ 
and then sighed, " Rest — ^rest, brave companions ! 
until a voice shall sound stronger than your deep 
slumber — ^until the sea give up its dean, and yo9 
rise to meet your Judge !" The noise of the sharks 
dashing from the waters, to see if yet more victiois 
awaited their insatiable jaw, was the only response 
to the obsequies of that gallant crew, which had 
now disappeared for ever. 

A few sails were still furled, and, uncertain who- 
tlier they were the best or the worst that might be 
hoisted, LoSffler determined to leave them, prefer- 
ring the chance that should waft him to any wa% 
to the prolonged imprisonment of the Invincible. 

Christian sank down, as he concluded his strange 
and dismal office, completely overwhelmed by phy- 
sical exertions and the intensity of his hitherto 
stifled feelings. But there was no hand to wip9 
the dew from his pale forehead ; no voice to sp^ 
a word of encouragement or sympathy. 

And where was it all to end ? Lotiffler was no 
seaman ; and, therefore, even if one hand could 
have steered the noble vessel, his was not that hano. 
Doubtless, the plague had broken out in Portugal; 
and consequently the Invincible, who had so re- 
cently sailed from her capital, would (as in all similar 
cases) be avoided by her sisters of the ocean. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to Chris- 
tian's mind, as, gradually recovering from the sense- 
lessness of exhaustion, he lay stretched on deck, 
listening to the scarcely perceptible noise of the 
water as it faintly rolled against the side of the 
vessel, and as softly receded ; while his sonl, as it 
recalled the form of his best-beloved on earth, roM 
in prayer for her and for himself. 

Week after week passed away, and still ihe soli- 
tary Man of the Sea was the lone occupant of th^ 
crewless and now partially dismantled Invinciih* 
She had been the sport of many a varying wipd, aft 
whose caprice she nad performed piore than one 
shovt and U9^1ess voyage round the &tal spot w}iere 
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she had been so long becalmed ; but stilly as if that 
were the magical, and even the malevolent centre 
of her movements, she seldom made much way be- 
jond it ; and light, deceitful breezes were constantly 
followed by renewed calms. A tropical equinox was, 
however, drawing near, though the lone seaman 
was not aware of its approach. The time which he 
had passed in the ang^sh of disease, and the 
aberrations of delirium, had appeared to him of 
much greater length than its actual duration ; and 
as no tongue survived to correct his error, he 
bad lost all calculations of the motions of time. 
He listened, therefore, with an ear half-fear- 
lul, half-hopefu], to the risings of the blast. 
At first it began to whistle shrilly through the 
ahrouds and riggine ; the whistle deepened into a 
thundering roar, and the idle rocking of the ship 
was changed into the boisterous motion of a storm- 
beaten vessel. Lo^ffler, however, threw himself as 
usual on deck for his night's repose; and, wrapped 
in his sea-cloak, was rocked to slumber even by the 
ttormy lullaby of the elements. 

Towards midnight the voice of the tempest began 
to deepen to a tone of ominous and, apparently, con- 
centrating force, which might have startled the 
most reckless slumberer. Sheets of lightning — 
playing from one extremity of the sky to the other 
— snowed the dense jnasses of rent and scattered 
clouds which blackened the face of heaven ; while 
the peal of thunder that followed seemed to pour 
its full tide of fury immediately over the fated ship. 
The blast, when contrasted with the still atmosphere 
and oppressive heat which had preceded it, ap- 
pearea to Lo^ffler piercing, and even wintry cold : 
while the fierce and unintermittent motion of the 
vessel rendered it almost difficult for him to preserve 
a footing on deck. By every fresh flash of lighting, 
he could see wide-spread and increasing sheets of 
surge running towards the ship with a fury that 
haS suggested the idea of malevolent voHtion on 
their part ; while they dashed against the sides with 
a violence which seemed to drive in her timbers, 
and swamped the deck with foam and billows. 
Whether any of these storm-tossed waves made 
their way below — or whether the ship, so long de- 
prived of nautical examination, had sprung a leak 
m the first encounter of the tempest — Lo6ffler could 
not determine ; but the conviction that she was 
filling with water, forced itself on his mind. He 
again cast his eyes to the north-eastern horizon, and 
again uttered aloud — " Farewell ! farewell !" 

The loneliness of his situation, to which time, 
{hough it had not reconciled, had habituated him, 
came upon him with the renewed and appalling sen- 
sations of novelty. National and early-acquired 
feelinCT obtained a temporary triumph over indi- 
vidual streng^ of character. The torn and mis- 
shapen clouds, as their black forms were from time 
to time rendered visible by the blue light that darted 
through them, appeared to our young German like 
careenng spirits of the tempest ; and the rent sails, 
ms they flapped backwards and forwards, or were 
driven like shattered pennons of t^e blfwt| seemedi 



as the momentary light cast their dark shadows 
athwart the deck, to be foul fiends of the ocean, 
engaged in the malign work of dismantling that 
gallant vessel. To LoGffler's temporarily excited 
imagination, even the tossing billows seemed, in that 
portentous light, to *^ surge up" by hundreds the 
rac^s of those who had found beneath them a dismal 
and untimely grave ; and the lost mariners appeared 
to be crowdmg round the vessel they hod so recently 
manned. But Christian authoritatively bade away 
these phantoms, and they speedily lefl a mind too 
strong to give them a long entertainment. 

The storm subsided, and the moon, rising over 
dense masses of cloud — which, dispersed from the 
mid-heaven, now cumbered the horizon — saw our 
young German lying, in the sleep of confidence and 
exhaustion, on the still humid deck. He slumbered 
on, unconscious that the main- deck was now almost 
level with the waves — unconscious of the dark gulf 
preparing to receive him ! The verv steadiness which 
the waters, accumulating within her, had given to 
the ship, protracted the fatal repose of the sleeper. 
He woke not until his senses were restored too 
late, by the gushing of the waters over the deck. 

Down, down, a thousand fathom deep, goes the 
gallant and ill-fated vessel ; and with her— drawn 
into her dark vortex — sinks her lone and unpitied 
inhabitant ! 

It was in less than a^ month after this event 
that LfOiSffler awoke in a spacious and beautiful 
apartment, the windows of which opened into a 
garden of orange and lime trees, whose sweet scent 
filled the air, and whose bright verdure and golden 
fruit showed gay and cheerful in the sunshine. 
Christian believed that his awakening was in para- 
dise ; nor was the thought less easily harboured 
that the object he best loved in life stood by his 
couch, while his head rested on her arm. **And 
thou, too," he said confusedly — "thou, too, hast 
reached the &ir land of peace, the golden garden 
of God !" — " His senses are returning — he speaks 
—he knows me!" exclaimed Ernestine, clasping 
her hands in gratitude to Heaven. 

She had just received her husband from the hands 
of the stout captain of a Dutch galliot, whose crew 
had discovered and rescued the floating and senseless 
body of Christian on the very morning succeeding 
the catastrophe we have described. The humble 
g^liot had a speedier and safer passage than the 
noble man-of-war ; and, in an unusually short time, 
she made the harbour of Lisbon, to which port she 
was boimd. It is needless to add that the German 
recovered both his health and intellects, and lived 
to increase the tender devotion of his bride by a re- 
cital of the dangers and horrors of his solitary 
voyage. 
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What is man's history ? Bom — living — dying- 
Laving the still shore for the troubled wave — 
Struggling with storm-winds, over shipwrecks flying, 
iLDdcMtip(( ancbor in the silent grave. 
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BALLADS ON WAT TYLER'S 
REBELLION. 

Few incidents in English history have pro- 
duced more rhymes than the rebelhon of Wat 
Tyler. The pouring out from various places 
in the cotmtry of trams of hardy artificers, ac- 
cumulating increased force as they advanced 
towards the central point — the gathering of the 
rabble multitudes on the plain of Blackheath — 
the burlesque solemnity of purpose with which 
the leadci*s demanded the attendance of the 
king — the progress up to town — the bursting 
open of the prisons — ^the laying waste of South- 
wark and the Savoy, and the frantic riots con- 
sequent upon these headlong proceedings — ^the 
picturesque accessories of the scene in Smith- 
field — the audacious bravery of burly Wat and 
Ids resolute associates — the death of the leader 
— the dispersion of the tumultuous crowd — and 
even the hanging of the principal offenders, 
suggest tempting materials for the balladmon- 
ger and the dramatist, and they have been used 
accordingly in all possible forms in prose and 
verse. If Wat Tyler be not the hero of a 
himdred fights he is at least the hero of a hun- 
dred stories. His fame stands incomparably 
higher than that of the worthy mayor who slew 
him, or the valiant yoimg kmg against whom 
he rebelled. Even Southey held him worthy 
of a poem, in which the nobler elements of his 
sturdy nature are vigorously depicted. Nor 
have his friends, who suffered on the gallows, 
escaped their share of that celebrity which was 
fairly due to them for their participation in his 
march upon London. Jack Straw was cele- 
brated in a four-act drama towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, and is still remembered 
in many a nursery stanza ; while his castle — a 
suburban hostelric on Hampstead heath — still 
invites the thirsty pedestrian to enjoy his ease 
in his inn, under the shadow of an old historical 
recollection. Jacke Shephearde is a famous 
name in later times, and we are afraid we must 
confess that the modern worthy of Newgate 
calendar celebrity eclipses in popularity the 
doughty patriot, wlio nourished his bowc and 
bit m the face of the king's guards in the mar- 
ket-place. Ball, the priest. Jack Miller (who 
appears to be erroneously designated Tom Miller 
in the following ballad) Trueman, Hob Carter, 
and the rest who were foremost in the insurrec- 
tion, have their immortahties insured to them 
in various patches of antiquated doggrel. 

The following poem is the most complete and 
authentic upon the subject. It forms part of a 
collection entitled " Strange Histories," pub- 
lished in I6O7. Bishop Percy speaks of a copy, 



dated 1612, in which the author s name, Thomas 
Deloney, was inserted on the titlepage ; and it 
is conjectured by the editor of a recent reprint, 
issued by the Percy Society, that there existed 
a still earlier edition 4lian either of these. 
Thomas Deloney was one of the popular ballad- 
writers of his day, and some of his pieces, printed 
on broadsides, occasionally embellished with 
rude woodcuts, are preserved in the British 
Museum. He was contemporaneous with Nash, 
and appears to liave been a silk- weaver by trade. 
Nothing is known of his personal history. He 
died in the sixteenth century ; but his most ce- 
lebrated pieces, ** Fair Rosamond," ** Jack of 
Newbury," ** Tliomas of Reading," &c. were 
frequently republished after his death. 

The title of the work from which this ballad 
is extracted runs thus: " Strange Histories, or, 
Songes and Sonets of Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
Lords, Ladyes, Knights, and Gentlemen. Very 
pleasant either to be read or songe ; and a most 
excellent warning for all estates." It consists 
of a selection of historical incidents — such as 
the imprisonment of Quecne Elenor, the poy- 
soning of King John, the murthering of Kin^ 
Eidward H., being kild with a hot burning spit 
&c. : all treated in the good old legendary 
spirit, and in various metres. 

The minuteness of the details in this legend 
deserves the admiration of the reader. The 
accoimt is as clear and consecutive, as if it were 
drawn direct from a veritable chronicle: and 
few of the quaint masters of historical narrative 
could have brought out the riots, and ** the 
villains voyd of awe" who figured in them, with 
more vivid simplicity than this obscure silk- 
weaving poet — ^Thomas Deloney. 



THE REBELLION OF WAT TYLER AND JACKE 
STRAW WITH OTHERS AGAINST KING RI- 
CHARD THE SECOND. 

Wat Tyler is from Dartford gan. 
And with him many a proper man, 
And hee a captaine is tccomc, 
Marching in field with phife and dramme. 
Jacke Straw an other in like case, 
. From Essex flockes on mighty pace, 
Hoh Carter with his stragling traine, 
Jacke Shephearde comes with him amain ; 
So doth Tom Miller in like sort. 
As if he meant to take some fort. 
With bowes and bits, with speare and shield. 
On Black-heath have they pitcht their field, 
An hundred thousand men in all, 
Whose force is not accounted small ; 
And for King Richard did they send, 
Much evill to him they did intend, 
For the taxe the which our king 
Upon his commons tfien di4 bring. 
And now because his royall grace 
Denyed to come within their chase. 
They spoyled Southwarke round about. 
And tooke the Marshal's prisoners out. 
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All those that in the Kings-bench lay 

At Ubertie they set that day, 

And then they marcht with one consent 

Through Ix)ndon with a lewd intent. 

And for to fit their lewd desire 

They set the Saroy all on fire ; 

And for the liate that they did beare 

Unto the Di|ke of Jjancasteare, 

Tlierefore his house they burned quite, 

Through envy, lualice and dcspight. 

Then to the Temple did they turne; 

The lawyers bookes there did they bume, 

And spoyld their lodgings one by one, 

And all they could lay liand upon. 

Tlien into Sniithfield did they hie 

To Saint Jones Place that stands thereby, 

And set the same on fier fiat. 

Which burned seven dayes after tliat. 

Unto the Tower of London tlien 

Fast trooped these rebellious men. 

And having entered soone the same 

With hideous cryes and mickle sliame. 

The grave Lord Chancelor thence they tooke 

Amazde, with fearful piteous l(X)ke. 

The Lord High Treasurer likewise they 

Tooke from that place that present day; 

And with their liooting loud and shrill. 

Stroke off tlieir heads on Tower Hill. 

Into the cittie came they then. 

Like rude disordered franticke men: 

They rob'd the churches every where 

And put the priestes in deadly fear. 

Into the Counters then they get, 

Where men in prison lay for debt : 

They broke the doores and let them oat, 

And threw the Counters books about. 

Tearing and spoyUng them each one. 

And records all they Ught upon. 

The doores of Newgate broke they downe, 

That prisoners ran about the towne, 

Forcing all the smiths they meete 

To knock the irons from their feete ; 

And then like villains voyde of awe. 

Followed Wat Tyler and Jacke Straw, 

And though this outrage was not small, 

The king gave pardon to them all. 

So they would part home quietly : 

But they his pardon did defle. 

And being all in Smithfield then. 

Even threescore thousand fighting men, 

Which there Wat Tyler then did bring 

Of purpose for to meet our kmg. 

And ther^vithall his royall grace 

Sent Sir John Newton to that place. 

Unto Wat Tyler willing him 

To come and speake with our young king ; 

But the proud rcbell in despiglit 

I>id picke a quarrell with the knight. 

The Mayor of London being by, 

When he beheld this villainie, 

Unto Wat Tyler rode he then. 

Being in midst of all his men. 

Saying, tray tor, yield, 'tis best; 

In the king's name I thee arrest : 

Aiid therewith to his dagger start. 

And thrust the rebell to the heart ; 

Who faUing dead unto the ground. 

The same did all the host confound. 

And down tliey threw their weapons all. 

And humbly they for pardon call 

Thus did tliat proud rebellion cease. 

And after followed a joyful peace. 

Having exhausted all the incidents of the 
rebellion, and wound up his ballad with its 
legitimate catastrophe, the death of his hero, 
our poet seems to have considered it desirable 



to satisfy the public curiosity concerninff the 
small fry of minor heroes, who, although in- 
dividually worthy of a separate apotheosis, 
could not be suffered at such a moment to dis- 
tract attention from the main interest of the 
scene. He accordingly reserves the fate of 
Jack Straw and the rest for a sort of prose se- 
quel, in which he certifies to tlieir legal execu- 
tion according to law, stating that they were 
all hanged in London, not being aware, per- 
haps, of the fact that fifteen of them were 
beheaded at St. Albans. The form of this se- 
quel is curious enough in itself to justify its 
insertion, independently of its value in carrying 
out and completing the intention of the writer. 
The editor of the Percy reprint says, that he 
does not know how this piece of prose found 
its way into the book, that it relates to events 
more than a century older than the period when 
the volume was pubUshed, and that it is not in 
any way connected with the immediate subject 
of the ballad which precedes it. There is 
surely some confusion or misprint in this pas- 
sage. The events referred to took place up- 
wards of two hundred years before the voliune 
was published, and the connexion between the 
ballad and the subsequent '* speech" may be 
determined at once by a perusal of the latter. 

A SPEECHE BETWEENE CERTAINE LADYES, 
BEING SHEPHEARDS ON SALISBURIE 
PLAINE. 

Truly (sayd the ladyes) this was a most hardie and 
courageous mayor, that durst, in the middest of so mightie 
a multitude of his enemies, arest so impudent and bold a 
tray tor, and kill him in the face of all his friendes ; which 
was a deed worthy to be had in everlasting memorie, and 
highly to be rewarded. Nor did his majestic forget (sayd 
the lady Oxenbridgc) to dignifie that brave man for his 
hardie deed ; for in remembrance of that admired exploit 
his majesty made him a knight, and five aldermen more of 
the citie, ordaining also, that in remembrance of Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth's deed against Wat Tyler, that all the 
mayors that were to succeed in his place should be knighted. 
And further, he granted that there should be a (Sigger 
added to the armes of the citie of London, in the right 
quarter of the shield for an augmentation of the armes. 

Tou have told us (quoth the ladyes) the end of Wat 
Tyler, but I pray you what became of Jacke Strawe and 
the rest of the rebellious route ? I will shew you (quoth 
shee). Jacke Strawe, with the rest of that rude rabble, 
being in the end apprehended (as rebels never flourish 
long) was at last brought to be executed at Tendon, where 
he confessed that their intent was (if they could havo 
brought their vile pur]>ose to passe) to have murdered the 
king and his nobles, and to have destroyed (so neere as 
they could) all the gcntilitie of the land, having especially 
vowed the death of all the bishops, abots, and monkes, and 
then to have enriched themselves ; they determined to set 
London on fire, and to have taken spoyle of that honorable 
citie ; but the gallows standing betwixt them and home, 
they were there trust up before they could efiect any thing. 
And such ends (sayd the ladyes) send all rebles, and espe- 
cially the desperate tray tors which at this present vexeth 
the whole state. 

With that word, one of their servants came running, 
saying. Madam, the rebels are now marched out of Wilt- 
slure and Hampshire, making hasty steps towards London, 
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therefore, now 70U need not feare to come home, &nd com- 
mit the flocks to their former keepers. The ladje*8 heing 
joyfhil thereof, appoynted shortly after a haaquet to be 
prepared, where they all met together again, hy which 
tune the king's power (haring incoontered the rebels on 
Blackheath) overthrew their whole power: where the 
Lord Awdry was taken and committed to Newgate, from 
whence he was drawne to the Tower-hill, in a coate of his 
own armes, painted upon paper reversed and all to tome, 
and there was balicmlcd on the 24 of June. And shortly 
after, Thomas Flauiocke and Michael Joseph, the black- 
smith, were drawne, hanged, and quartered after the manner 
of traytors. But when the husbands to these fair ladyes 
came home, and heard how their wives had dealt to save 
themselves in this dangerous time, they could not chuse 
but laugli at the mutter, saying that such shephcards never 
kept sheex)e on Salisbury Tlainc before! 

Stow mentions several curious particulars re- 
specting the leading men concerned in this 
rebellion. It seems that they used to disperse 
wild incentives to insurrection amongst the 
people in the shape of doggrel verses, hinting 
darkly at the guiltiness in high places, and the 
design that was on foot for getting rid of it, and 
for working out justice and retribution after 
their own fashion. One of tlie most remarkable 
of these effusions is the following, entitled— 



jacb: trueman's epistle. 

Jacke Trewman dooth you to vnderstond 

That falsenesse and gai|e hath raigncd too long ; 

And truth hath been set ruder a locke. 

And falsenesse raigneth iu every fiocke, 

No man may come truth to, 

But he sing, si dedero; 

Speake, spend and speed, quothe John of Bathon, therefore, 

Swine fareth as wilde flood, 

True love is away that is so good, 

And clarkes for wealth worketh them wo" 

Ood doe boote for now is time, Amen. 

Another famous fellow was Jack MiUer, and 
being a prominent man in the business, he, too, 
must have his turn at a snatch of mysterious 
rhymes. The following is printed in the ori- 
ginal without any observation of lines or metre. 

JACK MILLER'S SONG. 

Jack Miller askcth helpe to turn his Mill aright^ 

He hath ground small, small. 

The king's son of heaven shaJl pay for all; ' 

Looke thy Mill go right, 

With four sails and the post; 

Stand in steodfastnes. 

With right and might, 

With skiU and will, 

Let might helpe right, 

And sldll before wUl, 

And right before might, • 

Then goeth our Mill aright. 

But if might 

Goe before right, 

And will 

Before skill. 

Then is our Mill misdight 

The object of such dark and menacing lines, 
although purposely masqued under this rude 
imagenal jargon, could not be very easily mis- 
taken ; and it is eyident enough that *' the 



king's son of heaven,** was destined to play a 
very important part in the sanguinary drama 
contemplated by the insurgents. John Ball, a 
priest, who was afterwards hanged and beheaded 
at St. Albans for the notorious share he had in 
exciting tlie people on this occasion, wrote acme 
strange things of this kind which he used to dis- 
seminate wherever he went. ^ The following is 
one of his epistles, found in the pocket of a 
rebel who was taken prisoner after the riots. 
Much of it is now obscure, and it is for the most 
part little better than an enigma; but it is pal- 
pable enough that the names and allusions era- 
ployed, were at that time well understood as 
signs 9,nd watch words. 

JOHN BALL'S EPISTLE. 

John Slicpa, sometime Saint Mary priest, of York, and 
now of Colchester, greeteth well John iVamelesse, and John 
Miller, and John Qirter, and biddeth them that they be- 
ware of Glllinhrough. and standeth together in God*s name; 
and biddeth Pierce Plowman goe to his work, and chastise 
well Hob the Robber, and take with him John TVuemon, 
and all his fellowes, and no moe. 

John the Miller hath yground small, small. 

The king's son of heaven shall pay for all, 

Ksware or be ye wo ! 

Know your friend from your foe. 

Have th* ynough and said hoe ! 

And doe well and better and fleeth sinne. 

And seckcth peace and holde therein I 

And so biddeth John Trueman and all his fellows. 

This John Ball was the author of the well- 
known couplet, 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman, 

and frequently employed it as a sort of text for 
his sermons, and for those furious discourses 
with which he used to work upon the passions 
of the populace. All accounts agree in asserting 
that ^there never was a meddhng priest who 
more richly deserved the gallows, or who 
laboured more indefatigably to make sure of 
that elevated historical distinction. 



The Noblest House in Scotland. — The question, 
Which is the reddest blood in Scotland? has been thus 
determined by the greatest of our Scottish, perhaps of all 
European genealogists, Mr. Riddell; **The ancient house 
of Winton, of whom the Earl of Eglinton, in every ap- 
pearance, is the cliief, maybe now held the nobk^t in 
North Britain. It is almost enough here to add, that the 
ducal families of Gordon and Sutherland (in the person of 
the late Duchess), and the Earl of Aboyne (now Marquis 
of Huntly), are their cadets in the male ILne.** — JDeUeut 
Liter aria, 

Almack'8. — ^David Mallet was not the only Scot who, 
by changing his name, sought to conceal his northern 
origin. A sturdy Celt from Galloway or Athdl called 
Mac Caul, well-known in the fashionable end of the town 
by keeping a famous subscription-house in Pali MjU, 
nearly opposite the palace of St Jameses, by a slight 
transposition of his name, gave birth to Alinack's. 

On few things do we dogmatise so much as on those of 
which we know little ; for knowledge and dogBilitliiii 
wXs^mtkn^Jhfughts,^^, H. Lewes. * 
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PIJOSPER MfeRIMfeE. 

Pbosfeb M^rim^e, if not one of the most 
distinguished living writers of France, is at 
least one of the most varied and clever. Ra- 
pid, brilliant, and graceful, he has touched 
almost every style between the extremities of 
the Romantic and the Classical; is one of the 
znost i^ipassioned novelists, and, at the same 
time, one of the most careful archaiologists of 
l^s day ; and is as much at home in the boudoir 
qf Madame Dudevant, as in the bureau of the 
Minister of the Interior. The distraction and 
dissipation of Paris Ufe have helped, more or 
less, to spoil and pervert his genius, and it is quite 
certain that he nas not yet done full justice to 
his powers. But who could call up his intellect 
into healthy action amidst the agitation of such 
a career? It is impossible for the brains to do 
their work luminously and consistently under 
Buch maddening influences as those to which 
men like Prosper Merimee are continually ex- 
posed. There must be over-action, every now 
and then, to make up for lost time — ^frightful 
concentration of mental labour, frequently, too, 
at moments when the mind is least prepared for 
such demands — and perpetual wear-and-tear of 
the nervous system, as well as of the faculties 
of thought and imagination. The necessary 
consequence of all this is a gradual reduction of 
vigour, which, no longer sustained by natural 
means, is fed, as occasion requires, by stimu- 
lants of aU sorts — society, flattery, literary 
foils, the violent indulgence of the passions, the 
9traiiaing after notoriety, and the other ten 
ihouaand shapes of excitement, into which the 
one haimting 4i^ead of failure resolves itself, 
when a popiuar author begins to fear or sus- 
pect ih^t he has exhausted either his strength 
or hia Imputation. 

Notwithstanding, however, the temptations 
of the salons, and his unrestrained enjoyment 
of them, Prosper M^rim^ has by no means 
worn out the original elasticity of his mind. 
He is not only as sensitive as ever to the deli- 
cate finesse or the tender passion, but has ac- 
quired a degree of refinement in his writings 
which never could have been expected from 
the author of " Clara Grazul." Nor is this all. 
IJe not only writes better and piurer talcs than 
he wrote under the first feverish inspirations of 
the artificial climate in which he Uved, but he 
frrites sensible and valuable books of another 
kind, which are still more likely to benefit his 
readers and himself. No less than three of 
these books are now before us — Notes d'uri Vcy- 
QM dans h Midi de la France — Notes iun 
ybyage dans T Quest de la France — and Notes 
#i0t Vmfoge en Awjergne. The titles of these 
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books must surprise the leader who knows 
Prosper Merim^ only as a sort of contraband 
story-teller— one of the prohibited French no- 
veUsts. He will be stiU more surprised to learn 
that they are the result of investigations under- 
taken at the instance of the French govern- 
ment. 

Prosper Merimee enjoys the post of Inspect 
teur- General des Monumens Historiques, and 
these works are, in fact, extracts from Reports 
addressed by him, in that capacity, to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior. French antiquarians are 
a very peculiar race of people. It is not at all 
essential to their success to cultivate the past in 
any other sense than as a pastime. {We plead 
guilty to the pun intentional in this case.^ The 
French antiquarian lives quite as much m the 

E resent as any of his neighbours. He plays 
iUiards, loves repartee, and indulges in na- 
tional sentiment quite as freely as the poet or 
the dramatist. Even the Bretagne antiquarians 
(the sincerest of them all), scatter their equi^ 
vogues and jests amongst the bizarre monmnents 
of the Celts and Druids. Do not be amazed, 
then, to find Prosper M^rim^e acting the part 
of expositor to the reUcs of the middle ages, 
the cathedrals, inscriptions, and tombstones of 
the provinces. His *' notes" on the past will 
be found as amusing by one class of readers, as 
his not€S on Uving manners are found attractive 
by another ; and whether he conducts you over 
graveyards and through ruined chateaux, or 
threads with you the labyrinths of the popu- 
lous '* city," he is equally familiar with his 
topics, and equally felicitous in his manner of 
treating them. 

The early works of Prosper Merimee were 
utterly unfit for transplantation into our English 
soil. We have named one of them — a forbid- 
den book, which foimd its way into English 
under auspices as revolting as the infamies it 
depicted. We might place a catalogue of such 
books — ^not long, but of an intensely vicious 
character — ^before the reader. But of what 
avail would it be to point out the names of 
publications with which we dare not meddle? 

But the author's brain and heart seem to have 
both risen up purified out of this grossness. The 
tale we have selected as a specimen of Prosper 
Merimee's regenerated genius, may be justly 
described as one of the most noble and beauti- 
ful pieces of fiction in the French language. It 
lias the merit, too; of breaking new ground — 
groimd which belongs especially and by right 
of conquest to Prosper Mierimde himself No- 
body, except himself, has ever ventured upon 
sucn close views, such accurate delineations of 
Corsica, of Corsican habits^i customs, familiar 
sayings and usages, su^rstilions, national cha« 
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Tacter,' and social peculiarities. This story of 
" Colomba," besides its fine dramatic interest, 
cAntams the best and most complete picture of' 
the island and its inhabitants, with all their 
vital characteristics strong upon them, that has 
ever been written in sucH a form, even by a 
Frenchman. The actual life of Corsica was 
never before painted with such fidelity, such 
intimate truth, such familiarity and power. 

Corsica, as every body knows, belongs to 
France; but it bears a closer affinity in all ma- 
terial and external aspects to Italy. The peo- 
ple are, like the Italians, hot, revengeful, quick 
in their resentments, and sanguinary in their 
remembrance of injuries ; and, unlike the 
French, they are grave, sober, earnest, and . 
moody. Their language is a kind of ItaUan 
dialect, with a strange mixture of Arabic 
phrases and Spanish idioms. Much of the evil 
of their character may be referred to the rais- 
government of the Genoese, who, for centuries, i 
exercised the grossest corruption in the ad- 
ininistratioQ of adairs, and gave impunity to | 
the woi-st crimes by a system of undisguised , 
bribery. The subdivision of property equally I 
amongst children, commencing under the old 
Genoese laws and ratified and continued under 
the French government, has contributed largely 
to draw out into activity the baneful elements 
of their nature. By this system of agrarianisin, 
&tal in the absence of capital and enterprise, 
every man is a proprietor, and it is an old ob- 
servation amongst the natives, that a Coreican 
will rather starve than sell his land. Family 
feuds and litigious schemes are thus perpetually 
sown amongst the people, in further aggrava- 1 
tion of those dissensions which are inseparable j 
from the existence, in such communities, of 1 
castes and parties. 

With these alight preliminary hints as to the 
sort of moral climate into which Prosper Me- 
rim4e is about to lead the reader, we commend 
the story of " Colomba" to an attentive peru- 
sal. Wo must observe, however, that the 
length of the tale (which is now translated for 
the first time) obliges us to break it up into 
parts. It will probably run through four or 
five numbers of the " Story-Teller." 



COLOMBA. 
(Fran Ike French of Pnuptr Mfrmit.) 

F2 for Ift to vBndetU. 

Sla sigur', TUta anche ella. 

Vecero of Kioto. 

It was early in the month of October 161 — 
that Colonel Sir Thomu Neril, a i^tingiuihed 



Irish officer, alighted with hi^ daughter at tlia 
hotel Beauveau in Marseille on their return &oni ft 
tour in Italy. The long continued admintioii of 
enthiisiastic travellers has produced a reaction, and 
many tourists now seek to distinguish themselves 
from the common herd hy adopting for their motto 
the nil admirari of Horace. Lvdia Nevil, tha 
colonel's only daughter, belonged to this clssf. 
The transfiguration appeared to her so-so, and Ve- 
suvius in eruption htuvly superior to the cbinuieys 
of the Birmingham factories. In a word, her ca- 
pital objection to Italy vas that the country lacked 
what the French call couleur locale, that it had no 
marked character. At first Miss Nevil had flat? 
tered herself with the hope of finding things be- 
yond the Alps which had never been notjced be- 
fore, and of which she might talk " avec les hon- 
nfites gens" as M. Jourdain says. But soon, anti- 
cipated iu every direction by her compatriots, and 
compelled to give up her quest of the unknown ia 
despair, she joined the ranks of the opposition. It 
is ill truth very unpleasant not to be able to talk of 
the wonders of Italy, without being taken aback 
by some one saying to you, " Of course you know 

the Raphael in the palace at ? It is the 

finest thing in Italy:" — the said Raphael being <nie 
of the very few things you neglected to see. As it 
would take too long to see every thing, the sim- 
plest course is to condemn every thing off-hand. 

Miss Nevil encountered a bitter disappointment 
at the II6tel Beauveau She had with her a pretty 
sketch of the Pelasgian or Cyclopean gate n 
Segni, which she fancied had been overlooked by 
the draughtsmen. Now Lady Frances FenvricI^ 
meeting her in Marseille, invited her to look at her 
ladyship's album, and to ! between a sonnet and a 
dried flower, there was the indeatica! gate in question, 
elaborately portrayed in burnt sienna. Miss Nevil 
gave the gate of Segni to ber waibng-maid, and 
lost all respect for Pelasgian architecture. 

Colonel Nevil, who since the death of his wii^ 
saw tilings only with his daughter's eyes, shared 
in this sombre mood. Italy bad been guilty of the 
monstrous offence of having wearied his daughter, 
and that was enough to make it in his opinion the 
most wearisome couutrjr on the face of the globe. 
He had nothing tfl say indeed against the picturol 
and the statues ; but he could speak detndedly to 
the fact that it was a wretched sporting country. 
It took thirty miles tramping through the cam- 
pagna of Rome in a broiling sun, to kill a few good- 
for-nothing red partridges. 

The day after his arrival In Marseille, he fell in 
with Captain Ellis, his former adjutant, who hadl 
just been passing six weeks in Corsica, and he in- 
vited him to dinner, The captain nairated in vay 
good style to Miss Nevil a bandit story, that had 
the merit of not bearing the least resemblance to 
the tales of robbers with which our travellers bad 
been so plentiiiilly entertained on the road &om Roma 
to Naples. After dinner the two gentlemen talked 
of field-sports over tlieir Bordeaux, and the colond 
was made aware of the fact, tiiat in no oonntiy ii 
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Aere finer sporting or a greater variety and abun- 
dance of game, than in Corsica. 

** There are lots of wild boars," said the captain, 
** and, by the by, it is necessary to be able to dis- 
^ffuish them readily from the domestic swine, 
which they resemble surprisingly ; for if you shoot 
the piggies you get into a scrape with their keepers. 
They come out upon you from a sort of coppice 
they call a m^uis, armed to the teeth, make you 
pay for the damage you have done, and laugh in 
your fBM5e. Then there's the mouflon, a very sin- 
gular animal found nowhere else: it affords capital 
•port, but is shy. There are deer, pheasants, par- 
tridges without end. If you are fond of shooting, 
go to Corsica, colonel; tnere, as^ne of my enter- 
tainers said, you may fire away at all sorts of game, 
firom quails up to men." 

At tea the captain again delighted Miss Nevil 
with a story of a vendetta transversa^,* stiU more 
strange than his first tale, and he put the climax to 
her enthusiasm for Corsica, by describing to her the 
savage aspect of the country, unlike every other, the 
original character of the innabitants, and their pri- 
mitive manners. Lastly he presented her with a 
pretty Uttle stiletto, not so remarkable for its fonn 
or its copper mounting, as for its history. A fa- 
mous bandit had parted with it to Captain Ellis, 
warranted to have been plunged to the hilt in four 
human bodies. Miss Nevil placed it in her belt, 
laid it on the table by her bedside, and twice drew 
it from the scabbard, before slie fell asleep. The 
colonel on his part dreamed that he killed a mouflon 
for which he was made to pay by the owner : but 
he parted with his money without reluctance, for 
the animal was a very curious one, something like 
a wild boar, with the antlers of a stag, and the tml 
of a pheasant. 

" Ellis tells me there is capital sporting in Cor- 
sica," said the.colonel next morning to his daughter, 
at In^eakfast. " If it was not so far I should like to 
spend a fortnight there." 

" Well, suppose we go to Corsica," replied Miss 
Nevil. "While you are amusing yourself with 
your gun, I shall ply my pencil. I should be de- 
lighted to have a sketch in my album of the grotto 
Captain Ellis told us of, where Bonaparte used to 
go and study when a child." 

This was, perhaps, the first time a whim of the 
colonel's had met with his daughter's decided ap- 
probation. Agreeably surprised as he was, he, 
nevertheless, discreetly affected to see certain ob- 
jections to the scheme, in order to put more mettle 
into Mss Nevil's welcome caprice. It was to no 
purpose he talked of the rudeness of the country, 
and of the difficulties a lady would encounter m 
travelling there. She feared nothiiig; she was 
above all things fond of travelling on horseback ; it 
would be quite a treat to her to bivouac by night ; 
she threatened to go to Asia Minor. In short, she 
had an answer for every objection, for no English 

• A vengeance inflicted on a relation, more or less re- 
mole^ of the original offender. 



woman had ever been in Corsica, and to Corsica she 
would go. Only think of the pleasure of exhibiting 
her album on lier return! — "What a charming 
drawing ! why do you pass it over ?" — •* Oh ! that's 
a mere nothing; a little sketch I made of a famous 
Corsican bandit who acted as our guide. "-^-^ What! 
you have been in Corsica ?" 

As there were in those days no steamboats be- 
tween France and Corsica, our travellers inquired 
for a sailing vessel bound to the island Miss Ne>il 
proposed to discover. That very day the colonel 
wrote to Paris, to countermand the apartments 
that were to have been retained for him, and made 
a bargain with the master of a Corsican go^lette 
about to sail for Ajaccio. There were two cabins, 
such as they were. The captain swore that an old 
sailor of his was a prime cook, and that for toad-in- 
a-hole no man could surpass him. He promised 
that mademoiselle should find herself comfortable, 
and that she should have a fair wind and a smooth 



sea. 



The colonel further stipulated, in compliance 
with his daughter's wishes, that the captain should 
not take any other passenger, and that he should 
shape his course so as to coast along the island, 
and enable the voyagers to enjoy the prospect of its 
mountains. 

II. 

On the morning of the day fixed for their de- 
parture, every thing was packed up and on boai*d; 
the go^lette was to get under weigh with the even- 
ing breeze. Meanwhile the colonel was walking 
on the Canebi^re with his daughter, when the mas- 
ter of the little vessel came up and asked leave of 
him to take one of his relations on board (that is 
to say, the second cousin of his eldest son's god- 
father), who was returning to Corsica, his native 
country, on urgent business, but could not find a 
vessel. " He is a charming lad," said Captain 
Matei, " a militaire, an officer in the chasseurs k 
pied de la g^rde, and would be a colonel by this 
time, {{the other were still emperor." 

^^ Since he is a militaire," said the colonel. . Ho 
was about to add " let him come with us by all 
means" — but Miss Nevil exclaimed, in Encrlish, 
" An infantry officer!" (her father hiving been in 
the cavalry, she had a contempt for every other 
branch of the service) some vulgar bore, perhaps, 
who will be sea-sick, and spoil all the pleasure of 
the trip." 

The 6aptain did not imderstand a word of Eng- 
lish, but he seemed to g^ess at what Miss Nevil said, 
from the pouting of her pretty mouth. Accordingly 
he began to pronounce a panegyric upon his rela- 
tion in good set terms, and he wound up his ha- 
rangue by averring that he was a very gentlemanly 
man, of a family of corporals, and that he would 
not cause the colonel the least inconvenience, for he, 
the captain, took it upon himself to stow him away 
in a corner where nobody would set eyes on him. 

The colonel and Miss Nevil thought it odd that 
there should be fEunilies of corporak in Corsica, in 
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which Uti nxxk ieaBeoiiA fiiam &tlier to ton i btrt 
as thty religioualjr belieVed tht,i the person in qubS' 
tion wu a eorporal of iaiantiy, thej concluded that 
lie was some poor devil to whom the cApt^ mihed 
to give A passage for ch'aiify. Had he been an 
officer, the7 would hare been obG^ed to talk to him, 
to live with him ; but as he wU onlf a corporal, 
they had no need to put themselres out of their waj 
about him. 

"Is yttur relation ever sea-^ck ?" inquued HSiu 
Nevil, drilj. 

" Never, mademoiaelle. Ilis stomach's is sound 
as a block. Sea or shore, it's all one to him." 
" Well, then, yon may take him on board." 
*' You may take him on board," echoed the colo- 
nel, and they continued their walk. 

About fire that evening Captain Mate! w»ted on 
them to convey tbem to the gitClette, At the water 
side, standing by the captun's barge, they found a 
tall young man, dressed in a bine frock coat, but- 
toned up to the chin, with a deep brovm complexion, 
large, keen, black eyes, and looks that bespoke 
frankness and intelligence. By his carriage abd his 
■mall curled moustache it was easy to recognise the 
soldier i for io those days moustaches were not to 
be seen on every face you met in the streets, and 
the national guard had not yet introduced into every 
family the costume along with the habits of the 
guardhouse. 

The young man took off his cap when the colonel 
came up, and expressed his thanks appropriately 
and with ease for the service done him. 

" Very happy to accommodate you, my lad," said 
the colonel with a friendly nod, as he steppml into 
the barge. 

" Free and easy he is, this Englishman of yours," 
the yobng man whispered the captain in Italian. Thd 
latter laid his forefinger under his lefl eye, atad 
pulled down the corners of his mouth. To one ac- 
quainted with the langu^re of signs this was as 
much as to say that the Eoglisbnum understood 
Itdian, and tliat he was an od£ty. The young m: 
smiled slightly, touched hb forehead, in iieply 
Matei's sign, as if to signity that all Englishmen had 
something wrong thereabouts, seated himself beside 
the captain, and then applied himself rery atten- 
tively, but not impertinently, to scrutiiuie his pretty 
fellow-passenger. 

" They have an air of good breeding about them,, 
these French soldiers," said the colonel in English 
to his daughter, " and that is one reason why so 
many of them make good officers." Then addressing 
the young man in French, " What regiment have 
you served in, tnon brave f" 

The person thus addressed slightly touched with 

his elbow the father of his second cousin's godson, 

and repressing a sarcastic smile, replied that he had 

been in the chasseurs h pied de la garde, and that hb 

had just quitted the 7th regiment of li^t infiintry. 

" Were you at Waterloo ? You are very young." 

" Pardon me, colonel, it was my only campwgn." 

" It counts double," sud the cdloo^ The yoUhg 

ComcM bit hia lijisi 



Papa," said Hln TKVni, Itt EugUlB, " Uk BM 
if the Corsicans are very food of their BOnapaHfe. 

Before the colonel cDnld translate the qutetioa 
into French the young mall answered ih lolertbfy 
good English, though vrith a foreign Aix4nt, " Ybii 
know, mademoiseUe, that do ode is a proph^ In Ui 
awn country. We countrymen of Napoltion Btt 
perhaps less attached to him than the French. As 
for me, though my family was formeHy at enUl^ 
with bis, I love and admire him." 

" You speak English," exclaimed the coldnel. 

" Very 31, as you may perceive." 

Thoi^h a Uttle provoked by the &eed6bi of iak 
manner. Miss Nenl could dot help smiting itt tKe 
notion of a personal enmity between a coi1>Or<il kAA 
an emperor. It was like a foretaste rf the trtktbi^ 
sicalities of Corsica, and she ptoinibed herself t« 
note it down in her joumaL 

" Perhaps youhavebeenaprisoderlnEngliUidr" 
said the colodeL 

" No, colonel, I learned Edgllsh in Ftftdee whea 
nry young, from a prisoner of your nation." TbtA 
addresBing Hiss Nevil, " Matei tells tde you aM 
just come from Italy : no doubt you speak puM 
Tuscan, mademoiselle ; you will have some tronUA 
I fear to understand our patoif." 

" My daughterundersUnds all the Italian ^afirf^" 
said the cblonel ) " she has the gift of tongues ; not 
like me." 

" Could mademoiselle make out the meaning, f(A 
example, of these lines in one of otir Corslcan songs ? 
Tbey are spoken by a shepherd ta k shepherdess : 



Miss Nevil did understand the lines, and thidkidg 
the quotation audacious, and still more so the look 
that accompanied it, sfae reddened up aod repliedi 
" CapUco." ^ 

" You are going home on furlough, I suppose r 
the colonel resumed. 

" No, colonel. They have put me on half paft 
probably because I was at Waterloo, and because I 
am Napoleon's countryman. I am returning homsi 
light of hope, light of money as the song sayst 
and he looked upwards with a sigh. 

The colonel thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
fumbling with a gold piece, began to thmk of soma 
little speech that mig^t serve his turn, and enable 
him to slip the coin politely into the hand of bis unfor- 
tunate enemy. "Just the way with myself" he said 
good humouredly ; " they have put me on half paf 
too ; but you must find it hard with your half pftytD 
buy tobacco. Here, corporal — '' and he strove to 
slip the piece of gold into the closed hand which tba 
young man rested on the gunwale. The voui^ 
Corsican coloured deeply, drew himself up, MS h5 
lips, and seemed on the point of replying in anger) 
wnen all on a sudden the expression of bis featutit 
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ehAnged, and he burst bto a laiigh. The colonel 
looked on, bewildered, with his coin in his hand. 

** Colohel," said the young man, recovering Ins 
gpvi^, " permit me to give you two pieces of advice. 
The first is, never to offer money to a Corsican, for 
there are some among my countrymen who would 
be iinmantierly enough to throw it back in your 
face ; the other is, not to give people titles to which 
they do not lay claim. You call me corporal, and 
I am a lieutenant ; no doubt the difference is not 
rery great, but — " 

"Lieutenant!" exclaimed Sir Thbihad, "lieu- 
tenant ! why the capt^n told me you were a corporal 
like your father and all the males of your line, be- 
fore you." 

At these words, the young* man fairly £ei11- 
ing backwards, began to laugh with sUch hearty 
good T^ill, that the captain and the two sailors could 
not help joining in the chorus. 

" I beg your ()ardon, colonel," the young man 
B^d at last ; " but the drollery of the thing is really 
utesistibl^. It never struck me tiU this moment. 
It is true my family boasts of numbering corporals 
among its ancestors, but our Corsican corporals 
never wore stripes on their sleeves. About the year 
11 00 some communes, having revolted against the 
tyranny of the mountain lords, elected chiefs whom 
taey called corporals (copom/t). We esteem it an 
honour in our island to be descended from these 
tribunes as it were." 

" I beg a thousand pardons, my dear, sir !" cried 
the colonel. " I hope you will be so good as to ex- 
cuse my mistake since you are a^^arle of the cikuse." 
And he held out his hand. 

"I am justly punished, colonel, for my small 
pride," the young man answered, still lauffhmg, and 
cordially grasping the Englishman 's hand ; " I am 
not offended in the least. Since my Mend Matei 
has anhounced me so badly, alloiv me to introduce 
myself. My name is Orso della Rebbia, a lieu- 
tenant on half-pajr, and if, as tliose two handsome 
dogs lead ine to suppose, you are going to Corsica 
for the sake of field sports, I shall be delighted to 
do the honours of our mSquis and oiu? mountains 
for you — if indeed I have not forgotten themj" he 
added with a sigh. 

The barge was just noW alongside the go^lette. 
The lieutenant offered his hand to Miss Nevil, and 
then assisted the colonel to climb on deck. Arrived 
there, Sir Thomas, who was still very much abashed 
by his blunder, and knew not how to excuse his 
rudeness to a man who traced back his lineage to 
the year 1 100, did not wait for liis daughter's con- 
sent^ but at once invited him to supper, with many 
renewed apologies and much shaking of hands. Miss 
Nevil frowned a little, to be sui'e, but after all she was 
not averse td learn what sort of a person a corporal 
wai^. She rather liked their guest's appearance, and 
even began to discover in him something, I know 
not what, that looked aristocratic, only he had too 
frahk and cheerful an air for a hero of romance. 

" Lieiitendnt della Rebbia," said the colonel, 
takihg wine with himi "1 saw many of your coun- 



trymen m Sjpaib, they' were excdlent sharp- 
shooter§." 

"Yes» many of them fell ih Spain," said the 
young lieutenant, gravely. 

" I shall never forget the conduct of a Corsican 
battahon at the battle of Vittoria," the colonel went 
on to say. "I have reason to remember them ;" 
here he pressed his chest. "They had been all 
day posted as sharpshooters in the gardens and be- 
hind the hedges, and had killed I don't know how 
many men and horses of ours. "When the retreat 
was at last decided on, they raUied together and set 
off roundly. We expected to have, our revenge in 
the plain j but the rascals — I beg pardon, lieutenant 
— the brave fellows had formed in square, and there 
was no breaking them. In the middle of the square, 
I think I see him this moment, there was an officer 
mounted on a little black horse. He kept close to the 
eagle smoking his cigar, as coolly as if he was in a cafe. 
Now and then their band struck up a flourish, by way 
of defying Us. I sent my first two squadrons to charge 
them. Wheugh I instead of breaking through the. 
front of the square, away go my dragoons right and 
lefl, then wheel round, and back they come in com- 
plete disorder, not a few horses without riders — and 
that infernal band going all the while ! When the 
smoke cleared away, I saw the officer again beside 
the eagle smoking his cigar as before. Furious at 
the sight, I put myself at the head of a final charge. 
Their guns, foul with continual firing, would no 
longer go off, but the soldiers wete ranged six deep, 
with their bayonets pointed at our horses' noses. It 
was absolutely Uke a wall. I shouted and cheered 
on my men, and clapped Spurs to my horse to press 
liim forwards, when the officer quietly took his cigar 
from his mouth and pointed me out to one of his 
men. I heard something like, Al capello bianco ! 
I had a wliite plume. I heard nothing more, for a 
ball went through my chest It was a fine batta- 
lion, MoUsieiur della Kebbia, that same first battaUoil 
of the eighteenth, all Corsicans, as I was told after- 
wards." 

" Ay,'V said Orso, whose eyes sparkled at this 
narrative, " they covered the retreat and brought 
off their eagle; but two-thirds of those brave 
fellows are now sleeping on the plains of Vit- 
toria." 

" By the by, perhaps you can tell me the name 
of the officer who commanded them ?" 

" It was my father. He was then major of the 
18th, and was made colonel for his conduct on that 
disastrous day." 

" Your Father ! A brave man, a very brave 
man, upon my soul ! I should be very glad to see 
him ; I am certain I should know him. Is he still 
living ?" 

" No colonel," said the young man, tmning some- 
what pale. 

" Was he at Waterioo ?" 

" He was ; but he had not the good fortune to 
fall on afield of battle. He died in Corsica — two 
years ago. — What a beautiful sea ! It is ten years 
since I saw the Mediterranean* Do you not think 
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the Mediterranean more beautiful than the ocean, 
mademoiselle ?" 

** I think it too blue — its waves want grandeur." 

*' You are fond of wild beauty, mademoiselle ? 
If so, I think you. will be pleased with Corsica." 

" My daughter is fond of every thing that is -ex- 
traordinaty," said the colonel ; ** that is the reason 
why she md not like Itidy." 

" I know nothing of Italy,*' said Orso, " except 
Pisa, where I passed some time at college, but I 
cannot think without admiration of the Campo 
Santo, the Duomo, the Hanging Tower, but above 
all the Campo Santo. You remember the Death of 
Orcag^a. I fancy I could draw it, so strongly is it 
impressed on my memory." 

Miss Nevil was apprehensive that Monsieur le 
lieutenant was about to launch out into a tirade of 
enthusiasm. " It is very fine," she said, suppressing 
a yawn. '* Excuse me, papa ; my head aches ; I 
will go down to my cabin. So saying, she kissed 
her father's forehead, bent her head majestically to 
Orso, and disappeared. The two gendemen then 
conversed about sporting and nulitary matters. 
They found out that they had been hice to face at 
Waterloo, and that they must have exchanged 
many balls. This put them upon all the better 
terms with each other. They criticised by turns 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Blucher ; then they 
hunted together the deer, the boar, and the mou- 
fion. At last the night being far advanced, and 
the last bottle of Bordeaux finished, the colonel once 
more shook hands with the lieutenant, and wished 
him good nigh^ expressing his hope to cultivate an 
acquaintance begun in so ludicrous a manner. They 
separated and each went to bed. 

m. 

The night was fine, the moon played upon the 
waves, the vessel glided smoothly before the gentle 
breeze. Miss Nevil felt no inclination to sleep, and 
it was only the presence of a profane one that had 
hindered her from enjoying those emotions, with 
which the clear moonlignt and the open sea inspire 
every human being who has two grains of poetic 
feeling in his heart. When she judged that the 
young lieutenant was fast asleep like a prosaic being 
as he was, she rose, wrapped herself in a mantle, 
awoke her waiting-maid, and ascended to the deck. 
There was no one there but the sailor at the helm, 
who was singing a sort of lament in the Corsican 
dialect to a rude and monotonous air. In the still- 
ness of the night the strange music had its charm. 
Unfortunately, Miss Nevil did not perfectly under- 
stand what the sailor was singing. Amidst a great 
deal that was commonplace, an energetic line now 
and then vividly excited her curiosity ; but just at 
the critical point there would come in some words 
of patois the meaning of which she could not guess. 
She could make out, however, that the subject of 
the ditty was an assassination. Imprecations against 
the assassins, tlureats of vengeance, and eulogiums 
on the deceased were all mixed up together. Some 
few lines of which she caught the import ran 
thus: — 



'TwBs from behind the cowards struck who quailed before 

his glance. 
They never faced him as he faced foil oft the foes of France 

• • • * 

My well-won cross of honour place before my darkening 

eye; 
It's ribbon's red, my gory shirt is stained a deeper dye. 
And when my son, now far away, shall seek his home once 

more. 
Give him his murder'd feither's cross, this shirt stiff with 

his gore. 

■* • • ♦ 

And vengeance claims, and, doubt ye not, will have its 

amplest meed. 
The hand that shot, the eye that aimed, the heart that 

planned the deed. 

Here the siulor suddenly broke off. " Why do 
you not go on with your song, my good man ?" 
said Miss Nevil. 

The sailor, with a jerk of his head, drew her at- 
tention to a figure just issuing from the shade of the 
mainsail. It was Orso, who had come on deck to 
enjoy the beauties of the night. 

" Do go on with yom: lament,** said Miss Nevil, 
" I was very much pleased with it." 

The sailor bent towards her, and said in a very 
low whisper, " I never give any one thfe n»»- 
becco,** 

« The what ?" 

The sailor made no answer, but began to whistle. 

'' I find you admiring our Mediterranean, Miss 
Nevil," said Orso, approaching her. "You will 
admit that such a moon is nowhere else to be 



seen. 

" I was not looking at it. I was very busy stu- 
dying Corsican. This sailor, who has been singing 
a most tragical lament, has just stopped short at the 
most interesting point.*' 

The sailor, stooping down as if to look more 
closely at the compass, plucked Miss Nevil roughly 
by the mantle. It was evident that the lament 
could not be sung before lieutenant Orso. 

" What were you singing, Paolo France ?" said 
Orso ; " was it a ballatOy or a vocero .*"* Made- 
moiselle imderstands you, and would be glad to 
hear you out to the end." 

" I have forgotten it, Ors* Anton'," swd the sai- 
lor ; and forthwith he began to roar out a hymn to 
the Virgin. Miss Nevil listened to the hymn with 
indifference, and did not press the singer any more, 
at the same time determining that she would posi- 
tively unriddle this mystery by and by. But her 
maid, who was from Florence, and understood the 



* When a man dies, particularly when he has been 
assassinated, they lay his corpse on a table, and the 
women, or female friends of the family, or, if need be, other 
women noted for their poetical powers, deUver extempo- 
raneous dirges, in the Corsican dialect, in presence of a 
numerous audience. The reader, ^miliar with the cus- 
toms of the Irish people, will at once remember a parallel 
for this in the practice of keening^ and the women call^ 
keener 8^ who are sometimes relations of the deceased; but 
who, not unfrequently, give their services in a professional 
capacity. In Corsica, these women are called voceratrki^ 
or, according to the Corsican pronunciation, huceratricii 
and the lament is called vocero, bucera, buceratu, on tho 
eastern side of the island, ballata on the western.' 
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CorricftQ dialect no better than her mistress, was 
equally desirous of information. Addressing Orso, 
therefore^ before her mistress could interfere with a 
'warning sign, '' Monsieur le capitaine," she said, 
'* what IS the meaning of giving the rimbecco ?" 

" The rimbecco ! Why it is to put the most 
deadly insult upon a Corsican, to reproach him with 
not having revenged himself. Who talked to you 
of the rimbecco ?" 

" It was yesterday, at Marseille," said Miss Ne- 
vil, hastily interposing, " the captain of the gofilette 
made use of the word." 

" Of whom was he speaking ?" said Orso, ea- 
gerly. 

" Oh! he was telling us an old story ... of 
the time of ... I think it was about Vannina 
d'Omano." 

" The death of Vannina, I suppose, mademoiselle, 
does not inspire you with much esteen; for our hero, 
the brave Sampiero?" 

"Do you really think the deed was very he- 
roic?" 

**The savage manners of the times may be 
pleaded in excuse of his crime ; besides, Sampiero 
was waging a war of life or death against the Ge- 
noese : what confidence could his countrymen have 
had in him, if he had not punished her who was en- 
deavouring to treat with the Grenoese?" 

"Vannina," said the sailor, "had gone away with- 
out her husbanded permission : Sampiero served her 
right to wring her neck." 

"But," said Miss Nevil, "it was to save her 
husband — it was from love for him — she went to 
ask pardon for him from the Genoese." 

"Ask pardon for him! That was disgracing 
nim!" exclaimed Orso. 

"And to kill her with liis own hand!" con- 
tinued Miss Nevil. "What a monster he must 
have been !" 

" You know that she entreated this as a favour. 
Do you look upon Othello, too, as a monster, ma- 
demoiselle .*" 

" That is a very different case. He was jealous ; 
Sampiero was only impelled by vanity." 

" And what is jealousy but vanity — the vanity 
of love? Perhaps you excuse it in consideration of 
the motive?" 

Miss Nevil gave him a look of great dignity, and 
turning to the sailor, she asked him when the 
g^lette would arrive in port. 

" The day after to-morrow, if the wind holds," 
vns the reply. 

" I shall be very glad to get sight of Ajaccio, 
for I am quite tired of this vessel." She rose, took 
her maid's arm, and moved a few steps along the 
deck. Orso stood motionless near the helm, imcer- 
tain whether he should accompany her in her walk, 
or drop a conversation which seemed to annoy 
her. 

" Blood of the Madonna, what a spanking fine 
girl !" said the sailor. 

Poeeibly Miss Nevil overheard this somewhat plain 
fpoken pttnegyrio, and took it anuss, for she quitted 



the deck almost immediately. Orso too, retired 
soon after. When he had left the deck. Miss Nevil's 
maid returned to it, and having put sundry ques- 
tions to the sailor, carried back the following infor- 
mation to her mistress. The ballata interrupted 
by the appearance of Orso, had been composed on 
the occasion of the death of Colonel della Rebbia, 
the father of the aforesaid, who had been assassin- 
ated two years before. The sailor made no question 
of it that Orso was going back to Corsica to do 
vengeance^ that was his expression, and he took 
upon him to assert that ere long there would be 
fresh meat in the village of Pietranera. This na- 
tional phrase being interpreted, the conclusion was, 
that Signer Orso proposed to himself to assassinate 
two or three persons suspected of having assassin- 
ated his father; persons indeed who had been tried for 
the deed, but who had been declared piire as snow, 
for this very good reason, that they could do just as 
they pleased with the judges, the lawyers, the 
prefect, and the gendarmes. ** There is no justice 
in Corsica," the sailor added ; " and I put more 
faith in a good gun, than in a judge of the Cour 
Roy ale. When a man has an enemy, he must choose 
between the three SS."* 

These interesting particulars produced a notable 
change in Miss Nevil's deportment and way of 
thinking with regard to Lieutenant della Rebbia. 
From that moment he was become a personage in 
the eyes of the romantic young lady. Now, indeed, 
that lighthearted carelessness, that air of fr*ankness 
and good humour, that had prejudiced her against 
him at first, became an additional merit in her eyes, 
for they were proofs of the profound dissimulation of 
a strong soul, that suffered none of its hidden emo- 
tions to beti'ay themselves by any outward sign. 
Orso appeared to her a sortof Fiesco, concealing vast 
designs under a show of frivolity ; and though it is 
less noble to kill a few scoundrels, than to deliver 
one's country, still a brave vengeance is a brave 
thing : besides women rather like a hero to have 
nothing , about him belonging to politics. Miss 
Nevil now remarked for the first time, that the 
young lieutenant had very large eyes, white teeth, 
a graceful figure, education, and something of the 
habits of good society. She spoke to him frequently 
the next day, and his conversation interested her; 
he was questioned largely as to his country, and he 
spoke of it well. Corsica, which he had quitted 
young, first to go to college and afterwards to the 
Ecole Militaire, had remained in his imagination 
decked with poetic colours. He grew animated as 
he talked of its mountains, its forests, and the ori- 
ginal manners of its inhabitants. As will readily 
be supposed the word " vengeance** occturred more 
than ODce in the course of these conversations, for 
it is impossible to speak of the Corsicans, without 
attacking or defending their proverbial passion. 
Orso somewhat surprised Miss Nevil, by expressing 
in general terms his condemnation of the inter- 

* A national saying— that is, tchicpetto, ttiktto, atrada^ 
carUne, dagger, flight 

f2 
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minable feuds of his oountiTinen. He offered some 
excuse for them, howeyer, as far as the peasants 
were concerned, and asserted that the vendetta was 
the duel of the poor. So trulj was this the case^ as 
he said, that people do not proceed to assassinate, 
tUl they have ^t uttered their defiance in due 
form. '' Look to yourself, I am on my guard," such 
are the words consecrated by immemorial usage, 
which two enemies exchange Wore they lie in am- 
bush for each other. '^ There are more miurders in 
Corsica,'* he added, '^ than any where else ; but you 
wiU never find these cnmes mstigated by a sordid 
motive. We have many murderers, it is true, but 
not one robber." 

Miss Nevil watched him narrowly as he pro- 
nounced the words " vengeance" and " murder," 
but without discovering the least trace of emotion 
in his features. As she had set it down for certain 
that he had the strength of mind necessary to 
render him impenetrable to all eyes — her own of 
course excepted — she continued m the firm per- 
suasion that the manes of Colonel deUa Rebbia 
would not long await the satisfaction they craved. 

The go^ette was now in sight of Corsica. The 
captain named the principal points of the island, 
and though they were all perfectly imknown to 
Hiss NevU she felt some pleasure in learning their 
names. There is nothing more tiresome than an 
anonymous landscape. Sometimes with the help of 
the colonel's telescope an inhabitant might be dis- 
covered, dressed in brown, armed with a long gun, 
and galloping his small horse along rapidly sloping 
ground. To Miss Nevil's imagination every one of 
these was a bandit, or a son going to revenge his 
father's death ; but Orso assured her it was but 
some peaceful inhabitant of the neighbouring town 
travelling on his business, and that he carried his 
gun less from necessity than par galanterie^ for 
fashion sake, just as a dandy never goes out of 
doors without an elegant cane. 'Though a gun is a 
less noble and less poetical weapon than a dagger, 
in Miss Nevil's opinion it was a more becoming 
ornament for a man than a cane, and she recollected 
that all Lord Byron*s heroes die by a ball and not 
by the classic poignard. 

After three days* sailing our party found them- 
selves opposite les Sanguinaires, and the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the gulf of Ajaccio opened before 
them. It is with good reason this gulf is compared 
to the bay of Naples ; and just as the goSlette wa^ 
entering the port, a m4quis on fire, covering the 
punta di Girato with smoke, recalled Vesuvius to 
mind, and added to the resemblance. To render it 
complete it would be necessary that the army of an 
Attila should burst upon the environs of Naples, 
for every thing is dead and desert round about 
Ajaccio. Listead of those elegant edifices to be 
seen in every direction, firom Castellamare to Cape 
Miseno, there is nothing visible round the gulf of 
Ajaccio but gloomy m&quis, and in the back ground 
arid mountains : not one villa, not one dwelling ; 
only here and there on the heights round the city, 
some isolated wUte erections stand out from a 



ground of verdure ; these are mortoaiy chap^ 9gA 
family tombs. Every thing in this country is of » 
grave and melancholy beauty. 

The aspect of the city, particularly at this period^ 
still further increased the impression caused oy the 
solitude around. There was no movement in the 
streets, where nothing was to be seen but a few 
listless figures, and those always the same : no wo- 
men except a few peasants, who came to sell their 
E reduce. You never heard loud talking, singing, or 
tughing, as in the towns of Italy. Now and then under 
the shade of a tree, upon the public walk, a doien 
peasants, armed to the teeth, might be seen playing 
cards or looking on. There was no shouting amons^ 
them, no disputing ; if tlie gamblers grew heat^ 
there would be heard pistol shots, which always came 
before thfeats. The Corsican is natiutdly grave 
and taciturn. In the evening some figures make 
their appearance to enjoy the refreshing coolness, 
but the promenaders in the cours are almost all 
strangers. The natives of the island remain before 
their doors ; every one seems on the watch like a 
hawk upon its nest. 

IV. 

^fter having visited the house where Napoleon waa 
bom, after having procured a scrap of paper firom the 
wall by means more or less catholic, Miss Nevil feli 
herself overcome two days after her arrival in Cor- 
sica with a deep feehng of sadness, such as naturally 
affects every stranger, who finds himself in a country, 
the unsocial habits of which seem to condemn him 
to complete isolation. She repented of her suddea 
caprice, but to go back at once would have com- 
promised her reputation as an intrepid traveller : 
she therefore made up her mind to nave patience^ 
and to kill the time in the best way she could. In 
pursuance of tliis magnanimous resolution she 
brought out her crayons and her coloiurs, sketched 
views of the gulf, and drew the portrait of a dark 
skinned peasant, who sold melons like a continental 
hawker, but who had a white beard, and the u- 
pearance of the most ferocious villain oonc^vable. 
Finding all this insufficient to amuse her, she re- 
solved to turn the brain of the descendant of the 
corporals, and the project was not difficult of execu- 
tion, because, far from hastening to his village^ Orso 
seemed to find himself very much at home at Ajac- 
cio, though he had no intimacy with any one there. 
Besides, Miss Nevil had proposed to herself fk noble 
task, that of civilizing this mountain bear, and mak- 
ing him renounce the evil intentions with whidi he 
retmned to his native island. Since sho had taken 
the trouble of studying his character, the thought 
had struck her that it would be a pity to let uiis 
young man run headlong to ruin, and that it would 
redound to her glory to convert a Corsican. 

Our travellers disposed of thdr days accordiilg to 
the following programme. In the morning the 
colonel and Orso went sporting, whilst Miss Nevil 
drew or wrote to her fair friends for the porpoae 
chiefly of dating her letters from Ajaocta About 
Six o'clock the gentieowa retaiMd lim 
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they dinad; MiaI Netil sane} the colonel went to 
sleep ; end the young people remained to a very 
late hour chatting. 

Some formally or another, concerning his pass- 
port» had obliged the colonel to call on the prefect. 
That funetionary« sufifering terribly from ennui, 
like most of his colleagues, had been delighted to 
bear of the arrival of a wealthy Englishman, a man 
of station, and the father of a handsome daughter. 
Accordingly, he had received him with the most 
marked courtesy, and had been profuse in his civili- 
ties ; furthermore, very few days elapsed before he 
xetnmed the visit The colonel, who had just dined, 
was stretched comfortably on the sofa, very nearly 
asleep ; his daughter was seated before a dilapidated 
piano^ singing ; Orso was turning over the leaves 
of her music book, and gazing at the shoulders and 
the fair hair of the performer. M. le prefet was 
announced ; the piano was hushed ; the colonel rose, 
rubbed his eyes, and presented the prefect to his 
daughter :— •" I do not introduce M. della Rebbia 
to you," he SMd, '^ for you are no doubt acqutdnted." 

*^ Monsieur is the son of Colonel della Rebbia ?*' 
the prefect enquired with some appearance of em- 
barrassment Orso replied in the affirmative. 

" I had the honour to know youjr father." 

The ordinary topics of conversation were soon 
exhausted. The colonel yawned frequently, in spite 
of himself ; Orso, in his capacity of liberal, did not 
chodse to talk with a satellite of the government ; 
Miss Nenl sustained the conversation single handed. 
The prefect did not suffer it to languish as far 
as he was concerned, and evidently felt a lively 
pleasure in talking of Paris and of the great 
world to a lady who was acquainted with all the 
persona of note in European society. From time 
to time, in the midst of his talking, he watched 
Orso with a singular expression of curiosity. 

« It was on the continent you became acquainted 
with M. della Rebbia?" he said to Miss Nevil, who 
replied with some embarrassment that she had made 
his acquaintance in the vessel, in which they had 
arrived in Cor»ca. 

'* He is a young man tres comme il faut^ said 
the pefect, in a low voice. " Has he told you," he 
cootmuedy in a still lower tone, *' what is ms inten- 
tion in returning to Corsica?" 

Miss Nevil assumed her majestic ur. — '^ I did 
not ask him. You can inquire of himself." 

The prefect was silent ; but some minutes after- 
wards, hearing Orso addressing some words of 
English to the colonel — ** You have travelled, it ap- 
pearsy a good deal, monsieur," he said. *' You 
mast have forgotten Corsica — and its customs." 

^ It is true, I was very young when I left it." 

'^ You are still in the army?" 

'^ I am on half-pay, monsieur." 

^* I make no doubt, monsietur, you have been too 
long in the French army not to have become wholly 
French." — He pronounced these words with marked 
emphasis. 

The Conicans do not regard it as a prodigious 
comj^iBDMBt to be reminded that they belong to the 



grande nation. They choose to be a distinct peo« 
pie, and they prove tneir title in this respect suffi- 
ciently welL Orso, somewhat nettle^ replied, — 
''Do you think, monsieur le pr^fet^ that a Cor- 
sican has need to serve in the French army to make 
him a man of honour ?" 

" Surely not," said the prefect, " nothing can be 
farther from my thoughts. I speak only of cer- 
tain customs of this country, some of whicn are not 
such as a servant of the government could wish." 
He laid an emphasis on the word aistomsy and put 
on the gravest expression his features could assume. 
Soon aiter he rose and took his leave, having first 
obtained a promise from Miss' Nevil that she would 
call on his wife at the prefecture. 

When he was gone, " Well," said Miss Nevil, 
'' I should hardly have known what a prefect was, 
if I had not come to Corsica. The one we have 
just seen appears to me to be a very agreeable 
specimen of the class." 

"For my part," said Orso, "I cannot say as 
much for mm ; he seems to be rather an odd sort 
of a person with his emphatic manners, and his air 
ofmvstery." 

The colonel was more than dozing ; Miss Nevil 
casting a glance towards him, said almost in a 
whisper, " Now do you know I do not think him 
so mysterious as you would make him appear ; I 
thhik I understood him." 

" You are unquestionably very clear-sighted 
Miss Nevil; and if you see any wit in what the 
gentleman has been saying, why then you have 
put it there, that*s aU.*' 

" That is a phrase of the Marquis de MascariUe, 
I think. Monsieur della Rebbia ; but — shall I give 
you a proof of mj penetration ? I am something 
of a diviner, and I know what people think whom 
I have seen twice." 

" Mon dieu ! you alarm me. If you can really 
read my thoughts, I know not whether I ought to 
be glad or sorry." 

" Monsieur della Rebbia," sud Wiss Nevil, blush- 
ing, " our acquaintance is but of a few days* date ; 
but at sea and in barbarous countries — you will 
excuse me I trust — ^people become friends sooner 
than imder ordinary circumstances. Do not be 
surprised, therefore, if I speak to you as a friend 
of matters of a private nature, with which a stranger 
ought not perhaps to interfere." 

" Oh ! do not use that word, Miss Nevil ; the 
other is much more welcome to me." 

^ Well then, sir, I must tell you that without 
having pried into your secrets, I find myself ac- 
quainted with them in part, and there are some of 
them that distress me. I am aware, monsieur, of 
the calamity that has befallen your family ; I have 
heard a great deal of the vindictive character of 
your countrymen, and of their manner of taking 
vengeance. Was it not to tins the prefect al- 
luded?" 

" Miss Nevil ! Can you suppose" And Orso 

grew pale as death. 

^ N0| Monneur della Rebbia^" she saidi interrupt^ 
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iiig him, *' I know that you are a gentleman and 
a man of honour. You nave told me yourself that 
at present the common people alone among your 
countrymen practice the vendetta, — which you are 
pleased to denominate a species of duel." 

" Do you then think me capable of ever becoming 
an assassin ?" 

'* Since I have mentioned the subject to you, 
Monsieur Orso, it must be very plain to you that I 
do not suspect you ; and if I have spoken to you," 
she continued casting down her eyes, "it is because 
it struck me that when returned home, surrounded 
perhaps by barbarous prejudices, it would be a satis- 
faction to you to know that there is some one who 
respects you for your courage in resisting them. — 
Come," she said, rising, "let us talk no more of these 
horrid things ; they make my head ache, and besides 
it is very late. You are not angry with me ? Good 
night in English fashion." And she held out her 
hand. Orso took it gravely, and with an appear- 
ance of deep feeling. "Mademoiselle," he said, 
" do you know there are moments when I feel 
the national instinct revive within me. Sometimes 
when I think of my poor father — ^horrible thoughts 
beset me. Thanks to you, I am for ever delivered 
from them. Again and again I thank you." 

He was about to say more ; but Miss Nevil let 
hll a tea-spoon, and the noise awoke the colonel. 

" Delia Rebbia, five o'clock to-morrow morning. 
Doh't be later." 

" Very well, colonel.'* 



V. 



' The next day, shortly before the sportsmen's re- 
turn, Mss Nevil, who had gone to walk by the sea- 
side, was on her way back to the inn, when she 
saw a young female entering the town, dressed in 
black, and mounted on a small but strong and ac- 
tive horse. She was followed by a sort of peasant, 
likewise on horseback, dressed in a brown cloth 
jacket torn at the elbows, with a flask hung round 
his neck, a pistol in his belt, and a gun in his hand, 
the stock of which rested in a kind of pocket at- 
tached to the saddle; in a word, the complete 
costume of the brigaud of a melodrama, or of a 
Corsican bourgeois on a journey. The remarkable 
beauty of the female fii'st arrested Miss Nevil's at- 
tention. She seemed about twenty, tall, fair, with 
deep blue eyes, rosy lips, and teeth like enamel. 
Her looks bespoke at once pride, uneasiness, and 
sadness. On her head she wore the black silk veil 
called mezzarOf which the Genoese introduced into 
Corsica, and which is so becoming. Long tresses 
of chestnut hair formed a turban as it were round 
her head. Her dress was neat but exceedingly 
simple. 

Miss Nevil had leisure enough to make her ob- 
servations, for the lady in the mezzaro had stopped 
in the street to ask some one a question, in which, 
to judge from the expression of her eyes, she was 
greatly interested ; upon receiving an answer she 
whipped her horse, set off at a roimd trot, and did 
not stop till she reached the door of the hotel where 



Colonel Nevil and Oreo were lodging. There, aft«r 
exchanring a few words with the landlord, the 
young lady alighted nimbly from her saddle, and 
sat down on the stone bench beside the inn door, 
whilst her attendant took the horses to the stable. 
Miss Nevil passed, in her Parisian costume, close 
before the stranger, who never raised her eyes. 
Opening her window a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, she saw the lady in the mezzaro still seated 
in the same place, and in the same attitude. Pre- 
sently, the colonel and Orso made their appear- 
ance, returning from shooting. The innkeeper then 
said a few words to the stranger lady, pointing at 
the same time to della Rebbia. She coloured deeply, 
sprang from her seat, advanced a fevf paces, and 
then stopped short, as if she had been struck 
motionless. Orso stood close before her with a 
look of earnest inquiry. 

" You are Orso Antonio d6lla Rebbia ?" she said, 
in a voice of emotion. " I am Colomba." 

" Colomba !" exclaimed Orso ; and, throwing 
his arms round her, he kissed her affectionately, to 
the no small surprise of the colonel and his daugh- 
ter. 

" Pardon me, brother," said Colomba* " for com- 
ing without your orders ; but I heard from your 
friends that you were arrived, and I longed so to 
see you." 

Orso kissed her once more ; then, turning to the 
colonel, " This is my sister," he said, " I should not 
have known if she had not told me her name— 
Colomba, Colonel Sir Thomas Nevil. — You will be 
good enough to excuse me, colonel. I cannot have 
the honour of dining with you to-day • . My 
sister ^ 

" Why where the deuce do you mean to dine, my 
dear fellow ? You know there is but one dinner in 
this confounded inn, and we have bespoken it. Ma- 
demoiselle will do my daughter a great pleasure if 
she will join us." 

Colomba looked at her brother, who consented 
without much pressing, and all three entered the 
largest room in the inn, which served the colonel 
for parlour and drawing-room. . Mademobelle della 
Rebbia, on being presented to Miss Nevil, made her 
a profound obeisance, but did not speak a word. 
She was evidently very much scarce^ being: pro- 
bably, for the first time in her life, among well-bred 
strangers. Still there was nothing glaringly pro- 
vincial in her manners. In her, strangeness took 
off from the appearance of awkwardness. Miss Ne- 
vil was pleased with her for this very reason ; and 
as there was no vacant chamber in the inn, invaded 
by the colonel and his suite. Miss Nevil carried her 
condescension or her curiosity so far as to offer Ma- 
demoiselle della Rebbia to have a bed put up for her 
in her own room. Colomba stammered out a few 
words of thanks, and hastily followed Mss Nevil's 
mud, to make such little arrangements in her toi- 
lette as were rendered necessary by a journey on 
horseback, in dust and sun. 

On returning to the sittuig-room, she stopped 
before the coloneFs g^uns, which the spoitsmea had 
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laid In a comer. '^What fine gonsr she said. 
" Are they jours, brother ?^ 

** Noy they are the colonel's English guns ; thej 
are as good as they are handsome. 

** I should very much like you to have one like 
them." 

*' One of those three certainly belongs to della 
Rebbia^" said the colonel ; " and good use he makes 
of it.' What do you thinic of fourteen shots to-day, 
and every shot killing ?*' 

There now began a struggle of generosity, in which 
Orso was vanquished, to the great satisfaction of his 
sister, as was plain from the expression of childlike 
delight that suddenly lighted up her features, so se- 
rious a moment before. ''Take your choice, mon 
cher^^ said the colonel. Orso refused. " Well, then, 
your sister shall choose for you." Colomba did not 
wait to be asked twice ; she chose the least orna- 
mented of the guns ; but it was an excellent Man- 
ton, of wide bore. " This ought to carry ball 
well," she said. 

Her brother was uneasily expressing his thanks 
when the opportune announcement of dinner put an 
end to his embarrassment. Miss Nevil was de- 
lighted to see that Colomba, who was unwilling at 
first to set down to table, and only gave way upon 
a look from her brother, made the sign of the cross 
like a good catholic before she began to eat. 
"Good!" she said to herself; "this is primitive," 
and she promised herself she would make many an 
interesting observation touching the proceedings of 
this young representative of the ancient manners of 
Corsica. As for Orso, he was evidently rather ill 
at ease, for fear, no doubt, that his sister would say 
or do something savouring too much of her village. 
But Colomba kept her eye constantly upon him, and 
regulated all her movements by his. Sometimes 
she gazed steadfastly upon him with a strange ex- 
pression of sadness, and, at such times, if Orso's 
eyes met hers, he was the first to turn away, as 
though he would escape a question mentally ad- 
dressed to him by his sister, the import of which he 
knew but too well. The party spoke French, for 
the colonel knew very little of Italian. Colomba 
understood French, and even pronounced tolerably 
-well the few words she was obliged to exchange with 
her entertainers. * 

After dinner the colonel, who had noticed the sort 
of constraint subsisting between the brother and 
sister, asked Orso, with his usual frankness, if he 
did not wish to converse in private with Made- 
moiselle Colomba, offering in that case to go, with 
his daughter, into the adjoining room. But Orso 
hastened to thank him, and to assure him that his 
sister and he would have plenty of time to converse 
in Pietranera, the village where he was about to fix 
his residence. 

The colonel, therefore, took his accustomed place 
on the sofa, and Miss Nevil despairing of msJdng 
the faur Colomba talk, begged Orso to read her a 
canto of her favourite Dante. Orso selected the 
canto in the Inferno, containing the episode of Fran- 
cescadi Rimini, and began to read with the best skill 



he could those sublime lines that so well portray 
the danger of reading a book of love, soltu cum aolcu 
As the reading went on Colomba drew near the 
table, raised her head, which she had kept bent 
down, her dilated pupils glowed with strange fire, 
she reddened and grew pale by turns, and moved 
restlessly and nervously on her chair. Admirable 
Italian organization, that has no need of a pedant's 
lectures to enable it to comprehend and enjoy the 
beauties of poetry ! 

When the reading was ended, " How beautiful 
that is I" she exclaimed. " Who made that, brother?" 

Orso was a little disconcerted, and Miss Nevil 
replied, with a smile, that it was a Florentine poet 
who had been dead for several centuries. 

" You shall read Dante," said Orso, " when we 
are at Pietranera." 

" O how beautiful it is !" Colomba exclaimed 
again, and she repeated three or four stanzas she 
had retained, first in a low voice, then gathering 
spirit she declaimed them aloud, with more expres- 
sion than her brother had thrown into them when 
reading. Miss Nevil was astonished. " You seem," 
she said, " to be very fond of poetry. How I envy 
you the pleasure you will enjoy in reading Dante 
for the nrst time!" 

" You see. Miss Nevil," sud Orso, " what power 
Dante's lines possess, thus to move a little barbarian 
that knows nothing but her Pater, But I am 
wrong : now I think of it, Colomba herself is of the 
craft. She stammered verses when a mere child, 
and my father told me in his letters that she was 
the greatest vocercUrice in Pietranera, and for two 
leagues round it." 

Colomba cast an imploring glance upon her bro' 
ther. Miss Nevil had heard of the Corsican im- 
prorisatrici, and was exceedingly curious to hear 
one. She pressed Colomba, therefore, very earnestly, 
to give her a specimen of her talent, to the gr^ 
mortification of Orso, who now regretted exceed- 
ingly that he had mentioi^ed his sister's poetical 
powers. It was to no purpose he protested that no- 
thing can be flatter and more insipid than a Cor- 
sican ballata, and that it would be tantamount to be- 
traying his country to listen to Corsican verses afler 
those of Dante. He only irritated Miss NeviFs 
curiosity, and had nothing for it at last but to say 
to his sister, " Well, improvise something, but let it 
be short." 

Colomba sighed, looked steadily for a moment at 
the table-cloth, and then at the ceiling ; at last^ 
putting her hand before her eyes, like those birds l^at 
take courage and fancy they are not seen when they 
do not see, she sang, or rather declaimed, in a some- 
what timid voice, the following lines : 

THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE RINGDOVE. 

In the deep and dusky vallej, o'er yon mountains ftt 

away, 
Where the sunbeams only tany for one brief hour in the 

day. 
There's a dwelling wrapt hi gioom, above its roof no 

smoke is seen, 
Its doors are barred, its casements closed, its threshold 

grassy grsen. 
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IM Hi nomiiide, ^Ym tha ftm emt^ » eAnment ia dif« 

played. 
And busj with h» ipinnixig-wheel, there sits the orphan 

paaid; 
And eyer as she spins, she sings In monmftil tones and 

low; 
$he sings, but no kind voice responds to soothe the 

orphan's woe. 

It chanced one day, a day of spring, upon a neighbouring 

tree 
A ringdove lighting sat and heard the orphan's melody. 
And if thou moumest, maid, thou'rt not alone in griei^ it 

said, 
The cruel hawk hath struck my mate, and I pine for the 

dead. 

ringdove, .show me speedily the hawk hath done this 

wrong, 
And I will lay the spoiler low, be his pinions e'er so 

strong : 
Though scornful of thy feeble plaint among the clouds he 

soar, 
The vengeful ball shall smite him there, the dust shall 

drink his gwe. 

Bnt me, dejected and alone, who will be my stay? 
Or who vrill bring me back again my brother fkr away?-* 
If thou wilt tell me, maiden, where thy brother doth ahidet 
My wings shall waft thee o'er the sea, and set thee by 
his side. 

'' That's what I call a well-bred ringdoyel" cried 
Orso, embracing his sister with an emotion in mani* 
fest contrast with the tone of pleasantry be affected. 

*^ Your song is a charming one," said Miss Nevil. 
'* You must write it in my album. I will translate 
it into EngUah, and have it set to music." 

The gidlant colonel, who had not understood 
a wordy added his compliments to those offered by 
his daughter. " That ringdove you speak of, made- 
moiselle, was the bird we had mcaaeed for dinner, 
ebr 

Miss .Nevil produoed her album, and was not a 
little surprised to see the way in whioh the impre^ 
visatrioe wrote down her aong. The lineii instead 
<^ ranging in the usual order, were written eon*, 
tinuoualy over the whole breadth of the papw ; 90 
that the well known definition of poetical oompoti- 
tion, was no longer applicable to them— >yiz,, amall 
lines of unequal length with a margin on eaoh 
ude. Furthermore there were a few observatiena to 
make touching the somewhat oapiioious ortho** 
grapby of Mademoiselle Colomba, which more 
toan onoe elicited a smile fixun Miss Nevil, whilft 
Orso's fraternal vanity was on the rack. 

Bed-time being come, the two yoimg ladici re* 
tired to their f£iamber, where, whilst Misf Nevil 
was taking off her necddace, earrings and hraee* 
lets, she observed her companion remooving from 
beneath her gown something long like a busk, but 
of a veiy dimrent shape* Coloinba placed it care- 
fully and almost furtively upon ft tame under her 
mezzaro: she then knelt down, and devoutly said 
her prayen. In two minutes afterwards, she vras in 
bed. Naturally very inquisitive, and like most 
English ladies, slow in undressing, Miss Nevil 
approached the table, and under the pretence of 
loiddng for a pin, raised the mezsfaroy and beheld 
a pretty long dagger, curiously mounted in diver 
ana mower of pean: tiie workmanship WM lomark- 



able, the weapon was antique and altogetiier sudi 
as an amateur would have highly priied. 

« Is it the fashion in tiiis country P* said Miss 
Nevil with a smile, ** for ladies to carry such a 
£ttie implement as this in their stays ?" 

'^ It is very necessary," said Colomba, sighing | 
<< there are so many bad people T' 

<< And would you really have the courage to nie 
it so ?" And Miss Nevil, with the dagger in her 
hand, suited the action to the word, making the 
gesture of striking from above downwards as they 
do on tiie stage. 

« Yes, if it was tieoessary," said Colomba, with 
her sweet and musical voice, " to defend myself or 
my friends. But that is not the way to hold it ; 
you might woimd yourself if the person you struck 
at avoided the blow." Then, sitting up in bed, 
<* See, this is the way ; you must strike backhanded 
and more upwards. In this way it is mortal, 
they say. Happy are they who have no need of 
such weapons.' 

She sighed, sank back on her pillow and closed 
hw eyes. Never was there seen a more beautifol, 
a nobler or a more virgin-like head. Phidias 
would have asked no better model from which to 
sculpture his Minerva. 

ITo U eomtimued.] 



THE SONG OF VAIN-GLOBY. 

Lqvs is the blossom where there blows 
Every tMng that lives oi* grows ; 
Love doth make the heaVns to move, 
And the sun doth bum in love: 
Love the strong and weak doth yoke^ 
And makes the ivy dimb the oak ; 
Under whose shadows lions wild« 
Soften'd by love, grow tame and mild. 
Love no medVnne can appease, 
He boms the ^shea in die seas i 
^ot all the skill his wounds can stencb, 
Kot all the sea his fire can quench: 
Love did make the bloody spear 
Onee a leaiy coat to wear, 
While in his leaves there shrouded lay 
Sweet birds, for love, that sing and piay; 
And of all love's joyful flame, ^ 
I the bud and blossom am. 
Only bend thy knee to me, 
Thy wooing Mall thy winning be. 

See, see the flowers that, below. 
Now as fresh as morning blow ; 
XJke unto a siunmer-shade, 
But now bom, and now they fkde. 
Every tidng does pass away, 
There is danger ia delay: 
All the sand of Xagus' shore 
Into my bosom casts his ore : 
All tiie valleys swimming corn 
T6 my house is yearly bomei 
Ev*ry grape of et'ry vine 
Isgla^y bruis'd to make me wine, 
While ten thousand kings, as proud, 
To carry up my train have bow'd. 
And a world of ladies send me 
In my chambers to attend me: 
All the stars in heav'n that shine^ 
And ten thousand more are mine. 
Only bend thy knee to me^ 
Thy wooing diall thy winning be. 

OlUflUscBia. IfiMwldlli 
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THE TALE OF THE GARDEN BOWER 

AT AMALFI. 

A BAKD of pilgrims eat at fall of evening in a 
garden bower at Amalfiy looking reveiently at the 
ndr sk J above, and the placid sea beneaw them ( 
and as night drew on, seasoning the eoming dsxk* 
ttess with friendly talk and apt stories. One df 
these, though it may not be the best, is here written 
down. 

Gentle reader, should this story please thee, she 
who wrote it will treasure your approval in the 
•tore-house of her heart, amidst the sweet and 
]^easant memories there garnered up* 

My old gown — that plum-*coloured damask that 
was my grandmother's-*- was not yet in the loom, 
when the thing happened which I am now going 
to relate to you. Here is a spot under the hanging 
vines horn which we can see the bright stars and 
the blue sea, through the light foliage of our Pergola* 
Now, Itinaldo, come within the porch ; and yoU| 
Fianmietta, cease twining those nowers with your 
fingers; and Beatrice, hush your idle humndng, 
and sit down on the stone bench beside the Lady 
Gkraldine and her dear mother ; while the brother, 
Cavalier Leonardo, and Gdfiredo^ will, with the 
good Padre, guard our bower from all intruders. 

I have not far to go for my story, for it was therC) 
upon that hill, above whose edge the moon is at 
this moment rising, that there dwelt a man who 
had come to the place a stranger, and seemed as if 
he wished to continue so, for he never went out by 
daylight, but when night came, it mattered not 
whet£er the moon shone, or the stars, or neither*-^ 
there he was always to be seen by those who looked 
for him, descending the stone stairs, whose broken 
steps you can bajrely see by the pale light that just 
now falls on them, exactly one hour before the day 
breaks, or returning homewards wrapped^ summer 
and winter, in his large doak, with the brim of his 
broad hat slouched over his face, exactly as the first 
red streak appeared in the western sky* 

The peasants of the hamlet below the rocks were 
poor fishers, and had not time to be curious; but 
their wives had ; and often the talk among them 
was, that he who lived in the lone house between 
the hills was a wicked man, if he was one at all, 
which Was much doubted ; for two or three of those 
gossips, bolder than the rest, had one night ven* 
tared up before his walking hour, as &r as the lone* 
some spot where the single pine tree spreads itself 
out against the heavens — that pine ti^ to whose 
right you see the evening star and the eoh cloud 
near it. Well, it was there that those women halted, 
for none dared to venture into the dark gully where 
the house stood; and that night the buildmg and 
all about it was as black as pitch; and though the 
moon shone brightly, and the windows were all 
wide open, no ray entered through the openings. 

But while the women wondered at this, suddenly 
Ught broke out from within it| and every eranny 



fhnn the roof to the grtmnd wai illununited ia if 
by witohoraf^ The women seeing this trembled, 
and some felt the gripe of claws on their shoulders, 
others a dull whispering In their ears, and so losing 
their footing from terror, they rolled rather thaa 
ran down the hill, and once safely within their 
dwellings, would no longer venture in the bad 
man's path, for they now little doubted that he 
had dealings with the dead or the evil one. 

It happened one night, that a boy who had been 
out fishing with his father, staid behind him, to set 
part of the tackle to rights, while the father and 
his comrade went up the rooks with their fish. It 
had been a hard-working day with the lad, and 
while he rested a little in the bottom of the boat, 
the tide swayed it gently backwards and forwturds, 
with a drowsy movement, to whose influence he at 
length gave way, sinking down upon a heap of nets, 
and soon forgetting in his heavy sleep, the hard 
blow or the no supper that was sure to await his 
idleness when he got home. How long he slept, I 
know not, but when he awoke it was still dead 
night ; there was no moon, and the stars were pale, 
as if the morning was not far off. ' But there wat 
no morning or sign of it ; still it was light enough 
to discern a sail wat glided forwfiird from a distance, 
and seemed to make for the point of todk undeir 
which his boat wtu anchored. As it neared the 
shore, the noise of oars was heard, and the boy, 
whose ear was sl^aped to this music, fancied they 
divided the waters with a strange sound, such as he 
had never heard before from oars. He was a hardy 
boy, but he trembled, and kept close without know* 
ing why. As he lay, cowenng with his eyes just 
raised above the rim of the ooat, he saw to his 
amasement, as the unknown vessel shot into the 
creek, that a woman steered — a tall, pale woman, 
for so she appeared through the veil that covered 
her, and then he thought it was the veil which was 
white, and that what he had taken for a face might 
be its folds. 

Be that as it may, the boat seemed to stop in the 
waters, and the woman standing upright in it, 
while her veil fell all roimd her down to her feet, 
said, in a voice stiU more strange than the sound 
of die oars, " Come below, Abidan ; none see ;" 
and then the sound of footsteps was heard, and the 
stranger was seen by the boy to descend the moun*- 
tain, and the boat vrith the pale woman at the helm, 
glided into a cave under the rocks, and neither that 
nor the man appeared again. The boy, when all 
was still, and neither voice nor oar was neard, stole 
from his hiding-place, and crawled home with a 
death fear upon him ; and it was not till he was 
within sight of his father's cottage, that his heart 
warmed again into life. He told his story and 
found willing hearers ; but labour has few leisure 
moments, and it was some nights before any of the 
family had time to watch the movements of the 
stranger. 

In the mean time a young man who was a native 
of yonder hamlet amidtt we rocks, but who had 
scjjooftied long in distant laodsi leacUng ft wild and 
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lawless life, foutid. something in the story which 
worked powerfully on his fancy. He was not a 
common man, though of common breeding, and 
danger was to him delight ; so he chose a night 
when the moon was up and rode alone in the heavens ; 
a night still as death, except when the ripple of the 
waves, or the cry of the sea-fowl startled its silence; 
and down he stole to the shore, and seeking out the 
entrance of the cave, hid himself closely within the 
crevice of a rock that lay in shadow beside it He 
had not lain there long, when the drop of oars was 
heard falling on the waters with a Strang soundT 
and measure. It was the same sound which had 
made the boy quake, but the man's heart leaped 
joyfully. He peeped through the crevice and saw 
the boat approach with an odd motion, not as if the 
keel divided the waters, but as if it ran along upon 
the surface. There was neither wave nor wmd. 
The sea (as I have said) was as smooth as glass, 
and yet the boat was sometimes raised up slowly, 
and then, as it seemed, let down again, imtil its sail 
touched the surface of the water, and swept along 
it, like the wide wing of the sea-gull when tne storm 
is near. 

At the helm was the woman — she stood up, and 
guiding it with ofte hand, extended the other to- 
wards the shore, as if to wave some one to her. As 
the boat approached, the moonshine fell about it, 
and the sea seemed sown with stars ; but it cast no 
shadow, and though the sails were set, and the 
rowers plied their oars, and the pale woman stood 
up at the helm, yet neither shadow of sail, nor oar, 
nor woman, was there, and the light of the moon 
played round the bark, and touched it on all sides. 

The man's soul passed into his eyes ; he neither 
spoke nor moved, he only gazed : the woman's dress 
was heavy and dark, and gathered round her In 
thick folds, that seemed to cling to each other 
stonily ; her head had an Egyptian covering that 
bound her forehead like a cloth, and over that fell 
the veil, with a monastic, yet strange effect, for it 
•was hard to say whether the face was or was not 
seen through it, and yet there was a face, but it 
seemed dim, and like that of a statue ; and as the 
man looked upon it, he again thought that it was 
nothing but the veil. 

** Come below, Abidan ; none see ;" said the wo- 
man, in a voice that seemed to rise firom the throat 
of death ; and then footsteps were heard rapidly de- 
scending the rocks, and sinking behind them as if 
through an unseen path to the bottom of the cave ; 
and the boat shooting by with bent sails, was pre- 
sently lost in the darkness. The man waited awnile, 
and then heard frightfid shouts, and wild laughter, 
as if the dead were banqueting ; and again there 
was silence, and the dash of the waters was heard 
dividing the stillness. 

Pietro (for that was the man's nape), would, 
in the boldness of his curiosity, have penetrated 
farther into the cave ; but the sea filled it in all 
parts, and the sides being smooth left no ledge for 
the Moot, or gap to crouch in. He was one well 
i]|8ed to run roughshpd over danger without dread- 



ing a stumble, and his first thought was to swim in 
after the boat ; but the total darkness and fierce 
yelling appalled even his bold spirit Besides, he 
was a stranger to the cave, for he had lefb the 
country in his childhood, and since his return had 
never gone that way, being one of lonely and shut- 
up habits, seldom mixing with the people of the 
hamlet, avoiding their haunts on the shore or about 
the rocks, and when he wished for intercourse with 
man, going forth amongst the wild and reckless to 
seek it. 

He waited an hour, still jammed within the 
crevice of the rock. The moon was gone, and the 
stars were paling and extinguishing one by one, but 
there was no daylight Suddenly he heard a rush 
forward, and the boat whirred by him, with the 
pale woman at the helm, and the sound of the dead 
oars on ihe water. He stole firom his hiding-place, 
ascended the rock, and saw it fly off from the 
shore, all sails spread, all oars in movement, rushing 
forward like a storm, as if to escape from the light 
of the morning. But the black clouds were mst 
clearing into gray, and there were red streaks ap- ' 
pearing, and the air was freshening, and the fiEunt 
twitter of the early bird was heard in the bushes, 
bidding its sweet good morrow to the young light, 
and still the boat was pressing sail, and driving on- 
wards, and as it fled, it blackened, till the sails 
became sable black, and the woman at the helm 
became like a black spectre, with its grave clothes 
around it. For a time the boat seemed to rise be- 
tween sky and sea, and then suddenly sinking vnth 
a hollow plunge into the waters, was seen no more 
—the waters closed over it, eddied for a moment, 
and then were smooth again. But the shadow of a 
boat seemed to lie upon the quiet -surface, with its 
sail, and oars, and rigg^g ; and the same werd 
seen faintly in the sky, at first like a pale cloud, but 
diminishing to a speck, and then to nothing as day 
strengthened. 

It is a lonely hour, that one which comes before 
sunrise. If we are abroad, and find none stirring 
but ourselves, we seem to be alone in the world, and 
to have come before others, or staid too long be- 
hind them. But Pietro did not make this reflection ; 
his mind was too full to leave room for a thought ^ 
about the solitude that surrounded him ; yet when 
he arrived at the door of his cottage, and saw an 
imknown woman sitting on the ground before it, 
the loneliness of the hour struck him, and his ex- 
cited imagination made her out to be something 
more than the mendicant which he — had the sun 
shone boldly — would have believed her to be. 
Whatever she was, she neither spoke nor raised her 
veil as he passed, but gathering her coarse hood 
about her f&ce, rocked herself as m sorrow. 

Pietro entered the cottage, and closing the door, 
threw himself upon a bench, where he lay for some 
time plunged in thought, when suddenly raising his 
eyes he saw the same woman who had sat on the 
ground before his dwelling, standing beside him. 

It was now broad day, the sun shone brightly, 
and she seemed no more than a common beggar ; 
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i»'" "lW giy ^th hieit {br breiikini^ th^ throad of Uf 
|Dwng8-^he b«de her begone harshly, nod then 
folding his anng sunk back into reflection. But by 
wad by a shadow passed before his fixed eyes, and 
again disturbed, he looked up» and there wgs the 
oeggar standing at the casement and gasing in 
upon hinu 

<< Begone," he cried, " vagrant : I have told you 
once before that you shall get nothing here ?" 

" Say it again/' said the woman, in a low voice. 

^'It is said," replied Pietro, '*and if you do not 
go oif speedily, X shall find a way to send you." 

The woman tinned , towards him, and without 
raising her hood, said, in the same low voice, " I 
will not curse you, but may your next wish be ful* 
filled ;" and then turned from the window. 

That night some bold spirits, firiends of Pietro*s, 
came down from the moimtains on sport or business^ 
and calling at his cottage, staid to eat of his fish, 
and drink pf his flagon ; the night was far spent^ 
and as they sat round the fragments of their rough 
copper, telling such tales as memory or invention 
liirnished, one of the noisiest said, " Bartolo tells 
me, that two nights ago a woman tapped at his 
<msement, and— ^' 

" Holc^" interrupted Bartolo, '^ let every man teU 
hia own story. I say that she came to my case- 
ment and looked in ; and though she spoke not, and 
polled her cloak over her face, yet I saw that she ^ 
was not the less in need for being too shy to say so, 
ao I put half my supper (no feast either) before her, 
and she said others will (pay you tenfold — and true 
enough, for luck was with us all day long, and my 
boy. Carlo, made a haul of fish such as was never 
before made in these parts." 

" Why thou wouldst fain pass her for a witch," 
cried one. 

'' Or a ghost," exclaimed another, 

<' Who believes in ghosts ?" demanded a third-* 
** none here, I reckon." 

''Not so sure of that," returned Pietro, whose 
lips itched with his secret ; '' I, for one, do," 

" What ! hast thou seen one?" 

** Sw>pose I have." 

"Where — when— how?" interropted a dosen 
▼oices. 

<' That's my secret," said Pietro, gravely. 

^ If thou hast seen it," cried one who was a joker, 
** tby heart, my boy, was, I warrant thee^ no wanner 
iban a gourd.' 

"My heart," replied Pietro, indignantly, ''beat 
aa it does now — I only wish that I could see it 
again } — that," he added in a burst of bragging 
Tak>ur, " I could have it always before me !" 

At that instant there was a slight rustle at the 
open door, and suddenly a woman stood in the hol- 
low of the entrance, and a strange dead^sounding 
Tme said, " I am come !" 

And from that hour the tall pale woman was with 
lum always; — if he walked she went along with him, 
side by side ; — if he lay down at night, she looked in 
at his casement, or stood upright in the door- way ^— 

if ha ir^t o«t to8ea» she wasattheh^lm^bocqres, 



if they were eyes, were always on him — ^her deadly 
and unimaginable toic^ rang lor ever in his ear. 

He clambered up to the tops of mountains, be- 
lieved inaccessible to man : she was there with him 
— ^he fled to the thronged city, and as he entered 
the inn, where he hoped to filnd a respite from his 
wretchedness, she sat upon a Stone in the old court, 
and spoke her horrid words to him as he passed. 
At length his brain became disturbed, and he wan- 
dered about the mountains, insane and furious, with 
his terrible companion always beside him. Often 
he would have thrown himself from the rocks, bat 
she stood before him, and he could not pass her. 

One day his reason returned upon him, as it 
sometimes did by snatdies ; and as he lay down on 
the groimd, he saw before him the spire of a ohurch 
on the point of a lonely rock, and close to it a mo- 
nastery, whose pious inmates were cultivatiiig their 
small garden. Pietro had been a lawless man, whose 
thoughts had never dwelt with God ; but suddenly, 
as he raised his eyes to the cross, that was placed 
over the porch of the church, his heart smote him, 
and he thought of the good who live in holiness, 
and die in peace — and of the allotment of the 
wicked, who^ with eyes c^en^ buy their fate ; and 
dread came upon him. So, kneeling down, he 
clasped his hanos together, crymg out in the agony 
of reprobation: — "Lord, if, instead of desiring the 
evil one, I had prayed humbly for thy help, I should 
not now have been the lost wretch that I am — the 
doomed for whom there is no hope. Remission of 
my punishment I dare not ask ; but grant me 
strength to bear it, as for my crimes I ought to do." 

And as he prayed, faith entered into his heart, 
and he felt that sin was losing its power, and 
that he who humbly and entirely believes, is 
snatched from its foul grasp— while his soul filled 
with comfort, he looked up from the ground 
trembling — and she was gone ! 

The hmnble grave-stone imder the shade of that 
single cypress — the same which is still visited by the 
neighbouring peasants, as one made holy by the re- 
membrance of the exemplary life and self-denying 
sanctity of its tenant, covers the dust of Father 
Jerome, who left his name of Pietro behind him, 
when he came a penitent sinner to the gate of the 
monastery which you see high up on the hill asking 
for leave to die at the foot of that cross whidbi had 
been the sign of hope to his soul, in its intense and 
maddening moment of despondency and dread. 



ANTAGONIST SYMPATHIES. 

On his death-bed poor LiiUn lies. 

His spouse is in despair. 
With frequent sobs, and mutual cries, 

They both express their care. 

A difTrent cause, says Parson Sly, 
The same effect may give; 

Poor Lubin fears that he shall die — 
His wifb, that he may live. 
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THE REVENGE. 

[from the German of Kotzebue."] 

" You are to many a nobleman," preached Miss 
Hedwig, of the ancient house of Faltenwackel, daily 
to the young Amelia Willmuth. " You are to many 
a nobleman, that is your destiny, and ought to be 
yoiu" aim, intention, wish, and prayer. For what 
purpose has your papa traded so largely ? only that 
nis beautiful daughter might share a noble pedi- 
gree." 

" Ah! no," said the gentle Amelia. "You know 
that my father thinks little about nobility. He 
always compares them to Caryatides, who appear as 
• if the buildmg rested on their shoulders, but are in 
truth merely a decoration, whether they even ad- 
vance or hide the proper pillars.*' 

" I euti'eat you, in Heaven's name !" replied Miss 
Hedwig, putting both her little fineers in her ears, 
notwithstanding she was deaf with one of them. 
" Your father is an honest man and a Christian, 
but, of the happiness of a noble mind, that swims in 
ancient noble ecstacy, he has no comprehension. 
Yet I always suppose it is merely dissimulation, he 
would not cause you any vain hopes ; but should 
he once meet with a young man of good family, if 
not a thousand years old, like the kingdom of Cnina 
and the Faltenwackels, but even as ancient as the 
large chestnut- tree on M oimt Etna — take you care, for 
then willy our papa be upon another strain. Where- 
fore has he also so long urged me to undertake your 
education ? He knows very well that I, in spite of 
my poverty, with my sentiments, would not be 
proper for any merchant's house, but that you there- 
by should early imbibe something of a noble form." 

" Ah ! no, dear lady," said Amelia, " he chose 
you because he was acquainted with your virtues, 
your integrity ; he knows how you acted towards 
your parents, how with the labour of your own 
bands—" 

" Child, be silent," exclaimed the good old Fal- 
tenwackel : " alas ! I was obliged to confide in him, 
because he procured me work; but if, besides your- 
selves, any person in the world was acquainted with 
it, I should be shamed to death." 

" And when your parents died — ^" 

" Well, yes ; then he oblig^ me as it were to 
come to hb house. You was then quite a little gir^ 
dear Amelia, and he laid you in my arms, in my 
heart, and I have honestly borne you there ever 
since. 

** Even on that account." 

" No, not even on that account ; no, because I 
am of a good old family, and because he has noble 
views respecting you ; because a low woman as a 
gouvemante would not introduce you into a certain 
circle, and because — and because — " 

So ever talked Miss Hedwig. She was the best, 
the most honest creature that ever bore a coat of 
arms ; strictly moral were her principles, feeling was 
her heart, spotless her conduct ; rioiculous pride in 
her ancient descent was her only fault ; it was a 



constitutional diseMOy of whidi shB herself wtt then- 
fore guiltless, like a man who is bom with a hanij 
tunidfe, because his father had one ; she also, in the 
education of Amelia, mingled this seed of a weed 
with her grains of wheat. And really, as it usuallj 
is the case, weaknesses are not only allowed in a b^ 
loved person, but we sometimes even catch them 
ourselves. I have been acquainted with people 
who could not bear snuff, but who out of com- 
plaisance would now and then take a pinch from the 
I>ox of a friend, and before the end of a year be- 
come properly used to it. Where is the wonder, 
then, that Amelia Willmuth, who for twelve yean 
had daily heard, Vau are to marry a nobleman^ at 
last in all seriousness repeated, / wiU marry no 
other than a nobleman ! She mig^t well say it^ for 
she would bring her husband a yearly income of six 
thousand dollars, and for such a ^miid no coat of 
arms would refuse parading a tournament, and in a 

Spiritual institution there is not even much more to 
0. Her mother had been long since dead, but with 
her father she had a battle, a severe battle to maintain, 
for he was a plun citizen, who had beeun business 
with only forty dollars, and had gained tons of gold 
by the sweat of his brow, and would most willingly 
have seen an honest and worthy son-in-law take upon 
himself the care of his manufactory and warehouses^ 
and continue his much-famed firm. But as a father 
has seldom any will ag^nst an only beloved daugh- 
ter, so the old Willmuth contented himself now with 
frowning upon, then with jeering, at his daughter's 
noble whim, but in fact he left it to his daughter's 
free choice. 

But really the passion to become a titled lady had 
only shot up hke a flower of ice in a frosty nignt on 
a looking-glass, and so would it in spite of aU the 
admonitions of the good Miss Faltenwackel, have 
easily hence come to pass, that the rogue Cupid with 
a son sigh might imperceptibly melt away the ice 
flower, and then view himself in the dear slass ; 
but chance would have it so, that the first citisen 
that courted her hand was an incroyable afW the 
newest fashion ; and therefore a most amiable crea- 
ture. He might have been taken for an humble 
one, for he clothed himself in a sack, but without 
strewing his head with ashes ; he hid his withered 
heart under five or nx wabtcoats, and his hand in 
the place which was the seat of his soul ; he had so 
studied to say, and learnt from the new philosophy, 
that, hors nous, et nos amis, the whole world con- 
sisted of perfect blockheads, and he therefore com- 
posed sonnets and quibbles, and despised 'V^eland. 
We shall say no further than that his name was 
Flugwild, and that he was almost as rich as Amelia, 
and consequently resolved never to humble himsdf 
to common courtship. The pret^ maiden of 
seventeen excited his desires ; and as he conceived 
it impossible to be refused, he made his proposals 
with a noble boldness, at a public ball, whilst he 
was her partner in an English country dance, and 
that even so loud, that idl her compamons in the 
dance could hear them. 

The timid, modest maid, certainly had the image 
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of a fiitiire htubuid in lier heftrt, but not exactly 
resemhling Fluewild. Even had he been a noble- 
man^ she would have as indignantly flown from 
him, as she fled from the citizen incroyable at the 
end of the dance ; the latter was however satisfied 
with having covered her cheeks with deep blushes 
for the whole evening, conceiving it to be a certain 
sign, that she (comparing her to Lucinda) would 
absolutely resign herself to his fury, and went boldly 
to her father in the morning to nx the wedding for 
the following week. 

Old Wilhnuth was astonished to hear that his 
daughter was so near her nuptials, when she had 
never confided to him one worn about it. However, 
as Flugwild most confidently asserted that he was 
inexpressibly beloved, the plain old man could not 
do less than believe it. But as it did not absolutely 
please him to see his future son-in-law (instead of 
prettily remaining by his side on the sofa) stand 
up during the conversation, and keep putting his 
neckcloth above his chin, so he answered him veiy 
politely, 'Hhat he himself had nothing to say against 
him, but that he had left hb daughter a free choice, 
and would therefore talk with her about it." Upon 
which Flugwild shook the old man veiy heartily by 
the hand, called him father, turned over the leaves 
of a Bible which was lying upon the table, and 
eaid, " that the Evangeust John had been an ideal 
philosopher," and rushed out to invite his friends to 
the wedding. 

But the afiSur really had a melancholy conclusion ; 
for old Willmuth, after he had spoken with his 
daughter, wrote a polite note to *' Mr. Flugwild, 
junior," in which he, in the most friendly manner, 
informed him, "thai his daughter by no means 
thought at present of changing her maiden state, 
but acknowledged his well-meaning intentions with 
grateful thanks, and wished him all christian hap- 
piness. 

Those who are well acquainted how deeply the 
philosophical incroyables of the present day are im- 
pressed with their own excellences — (and who is 
there that does not know it ?) — can well conceive 
the monstrous rage that seized on the mortified 
Fluewild. Instantly he endeavoured to breathe 
forth his revenue in sonnets and philippics : but old 
"Willmuth and nis daughter belonged to that race of 
common people who never read such works of art^ 
80 with them he did not gain his point. His ex- 
asperation increased as he learnt by accident that 
Amelia Willmuth would only give her hand to a 
nobleman. Now he for the first time learnt how it 
had been possible for her to refuse his hand, for he 
was inwanlly convinced that he was in possession of 
every exceUent quality, the single one of birth alone 
excepted, and for which he had already long im- 
bibea the most abject contempt Therefore he built 
on this circumstance a most excellent plan of re- 
venge; for oar present philosophers in trading 
and tricking are but great boys, as indeed we all 
a^, and lead eveiy thing back to unity (namely to 
themseives). 

Whilst Flugwild studied at Jena he met with a 



sprightly active youth, possessing a clear head and 
open heart, whose name was DisteL He was the son 
of a rich mechanic in a country tOwn, whose father 
was, like many in the same situation of life, afiected 
with the folly of making his son a scholar, and the 
summit of his wishes was to hear his little Chris* 
topher preach from the pulpit of his parish church. 

" Then would his fellow-citizens, as well as the 
steward, pull off their hats to the good man, from 
whose loins sprang the light of the church." This waa 
his blessed dream, every Sunday after divine service, 
when he smoked his pipe in the chimmey comer. 
Christopher must therefore be sent to his studies, to 
which the youth most willingly consented, for his 
father's trade of a shoemaker did not suit his as- 
piring genius. He passed, as thousands like him, 
from one college to the other, but yet he scraped up 
more than many others, and all was tolerably clear 
in his well organized head. . But at the same time 
he lived merrily and loosely, and finished in three 
years what his father had been forty in raking to- 
gether ; run in debt, was expelled, repented, re^ 
formed, flew home, found his worthy old father dead, 
and his ill-fame spread amongst ms townsmen. 

He now, it is true, applied to pass his examina- 
tion, but was not allowed, as he had been expelled 
the university. » 

Thus he bieheld every way of getting a livelihood 
closed against him; but the excellent animal spirits 
with which he had been bom preserved him from 
despair. He was about to enlist as a soldier, but, 
just in time, a young nobleman, who had been his 
fellow student at Jena, and for whom he had once 
suffered punishment, offered him a situation as a 
village schoolmaster, which he even accepted with- 
out further consideration. 

The degrading idea of burying himself, in his 
twenty-fifth year, as teacher of a village school, he 
drove away as well as he was able, by various lively 
and humorous sallies ; one of which was, his formally 
announcing to all his friends at the university, his 
elevation to the office of a village schoolmaster, and 
promising them his further protection. 

Such a letter was also transmitted to Flugwild, 
with whom Distel had been in the commercial class 
at Jena, and the incroyable received it just at the 
time when he was reflecting on his revenge against 
Amelia. Suddenly, like as a flash of lightning strik- 
ing upon a pond spouts about the mire, so the idea 
strack him of makmg this village schoolmaster the 
instrument of his revenge. He also recollected that 
Distel united with a handsome manly person an 
active mind ; nothing more was wanting for his 
plan, the rest could be effected by his money. He 
therefore immediately wrote to Distel a veiy niendly 
and kind letter ; pitied him that his talents should be 
confined to so poor a circle of operation ; scolded him 
that he had not placed greater confidence in his rich 
friend ; declared that it must be impossible for him to 
rusticate himself as a village schoolmaster ; entreated 
him to take his leave of the office immediately, and to 
come to Hamburgh on a certiun day, where he would 
meet Flugwild ; and that he coula not fi^ to b^ &%« 
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tisfied with the «tepd his dear friend had taken for 
his future establishment. 

Christopher fell from the clouds, hut not roughly ; 
ho lay very pleasantly on the green turf of hope. To 
resign his situation did not cost him a single sigh ; 
his loose knapsack was soon buckled across his shoul- 
ders, and on tlie appointed day he walked through 
the gates of the more honest than free city of Ham- 
burgh, and proceeded immediately to the hotel of 
Petersburgh^ where admittance was refused to the 
dirty and mean-looking guest, until Flugwild looked 
down from the window, recognised him, and pro- 
cured him entrance. 

Distel was all on fire to know what views his old 
companion at Jena had to propose to him. Scarce, 
therefore, were some sweet moments passed in the 
recollection of Zwetzen and Lobstaat,* than he 
broke out with the inquisitive question: 

" Now brother chum, what is your business with 
xne r— 

'•y You shall marry a very rich and handsome 
girl."— 

" With all my heart,"— 

" But she is a fool." — 

" That does not signify." — 

** She has refused me." — 

" That was not quite so foolish."-— 
' " Because I was not a nobleman."— 

*« Nor am I."— 

" But you shall be one." — 

" How in the devil's name ?" 

Flugwild now disclosed his scheme : that Distel 
should pass for a baron of Distelberg, a Bohemian 
nobleman ; that he should be abundantly supplied 
with money ; still remain for a quarter of a year at 
Hamburgh, to perfect himself in dancing, riding, 
and other noble accomplishments ; then would Flug- 
wild procure him noble letters of credit from rich 
houses at Vienna and Prague, on rich houses in 
Hamburgh, which he should desire to be exchanged 
for others, payable in the town where Amelia re- 
sided. Flugwild made no doubt that these new 
letters of credit would be upon old Willmuth, as 
his house was the first in the place (and he had 
most truly reckoned). Distel then should present 
himself with a most splendid equipage, produce the 
bills; old Willmuth would, no doubt, as was ^e 
custom, invite him to dinner ; there he would be- 
come acquainted with Amelia, pay his visit to her, 
demand her hand, and marry her. 

" But ? and lastly ?" said Distel, who had lis- 
tened to him with open mouth and wide extended 
eyes. 

** There is an end of the story," added Flugwild ; 
/^ I shall be revenged, and you will have a young, 
handsome, and rich wife." 

'* And should the whole scheme miscarry, then 
have I given up my charming situation of village 
schoolmaster for nothing.*' 
» " Fool, it will not miscarry; but even should it, I 
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promise you a petmoil of tbite tiniea ih« amount «f 
your schoolmaster's salary," 

<* When I have that under your hand, then thiU 
I be perfectly satisfied. It is true, the whole» to be 
smre, looks hke a cursed piece of roguery i but as 
the girl is a fool, she will deserve a little chastise- 
ment, that in the end will lead her to happiness \ 
for she will have a handsome husband, and an honest 
harmless fellow into the bargain." 

The affair was therefore concluded according to 
form ; Distel's knapsack was changed into a full 
coffer, and heavy parading purse ; the Baron of Dis- 
telberg occupied himself some months in Hamburgb« 
ih perfecting himself in knightly exercises, equipped 
himself very elegantly, hired coachman, huntsman, 
and servants, proved at Hamburgh, through his 
letters of ceedit from Vienna, that he was a rich Bo- 
hemian nobleman, and received, when be was about 
to depart, without the least hesitation, letters of 
credit on Peter Willmuth, at D»»**. 

In a splendid English carriage, surmounted with 
servants, he entered the stage, on which he was to 
perform the principal character. On the \xv%X day 
after his arrival, he presented himself to Pet^ 
Willmuth, delivered his letters, was politely re- 
ceived, gave out that he was unacquainted with 
any individual in the town, and naturally received 
an invitation to dinner. He mad^ his appearance at 
the proper time ! old Willmuth entertained him with 
the wind and weather until dinner was brought in. 

'' Call my daughter," said the old man to his 
servants, and the heart of the village schoolmaste? 
beat high in his bosom. Two minutes after, a most 
beautiful girl entered, accompanied by a lusty, vene* 
rable old lady. Distel blushed, which had not hap« 
pened to him before for many years ; and Amefia 
became red, which happened to her daily. 

" The Baron of Distelberg," s^d the old WU* 
muth, whilst he presented him to the ladies. AmeUa 
bowed modestly ; Miss Faitenwackel became amiable 
and kind, as soon as the magic word hanm reached 
her ears. They seated themselves at table, Distel 
never took his eyes off Amelia. What a jnelanchoW 
pity it is, he thought, that this girl is a fooL He 
had determined to eat much and talk a great de<d ; 
but he ate little, and scarcely said any thing. His 
eyes were more eloquent. Amelia had made a eon- 
quest ; she herself thought it, and Miss Hedw% 
said it : and even the more zealously, as her ami* 
able pupil, to hear the point contested, denied it 

^' H.e is a young man of condition ; that)** said 
she, '* is to be seen on the first look. The citisen 
can become learned, even polite, but, he can never 
obtain that elegant, peculiar turn of manners, siioh 
as, for example, adorn the Baron of Distelhei^ " 

In what respected the example, the good H^wig 
was perfectly right ; for the shoemaker's sen, it was 
not denied, had the air and manners of a gveat losdt 
When at table the knives and forks were changed 
after every dish ; or when he negUgently, with bent 
back and neck, gave his orders to the servants, or 
picked his white teeth, any one wotdd haYe swoni 
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lia had been well and highly born. The sly-boots 
had very soon discovered the weak side of the old 
gouvemante, and spoke with her as often as he had 
the misfortune to meet her alone, not only of nobi- 
li^ in general, but more particularly of the house 
of Faltenwackel, with ecstatic veneration ; he even 
decoyed bright tears from the good soul, when he 
impudently assured her that he had read in a secret 
memoir of the Portuguese history, that a Falten- 
wackel had been extremely instrumental in placing 
the house of Braganza on the throne. After this 
4iscovery, Miss Hedwig became his faithful ally ; 
according to ancient custom (for in modem times 
alliances .are— dis-union), she received his sighs, 
»nd carried them to her to whom they beloneed ; 
tiBy on the other hand, out of gratitude, abusea the 
French revolution. 

He abo stood very well with the father. He 
had, when at the umversity, attained some know- 
ledge of die theory of commerce, manufactures, and 
the like, and now read eveiy morning, for a couple 
of hours, in technical books and manuals. Thus 
armed, he appeared before Peter Willmuth, and — 
what really was the principal — he knew how most 
admirably to make his superficial knowledge pass cur- 
•i^ent, to express himself without constraint, and with 
mch judgment, that he frequently threw the old 
experienced manufacturer into the greatest aston- 
iamnent. It was not long before he conducted him 
round all his manufactories, — an honour which he 
had never before done to a stranger ; and Distel 
knew 80 scientifically how to praise them, that the 
.dd man, in the evening, before his going to bed, 
set Miss Hedwig in a flame by the remark, '' that. 
Sot a nobleman, this baron was a very well-informed 



Though Distel knew how, by means of a little 
art, to insinuate himself into the good g^races of the 
fiUher and g^uvemante, yet, on the contrary, with 
Ayo^^ he acted, against his will, quite artlessly. 
When at home, he well studied both his looks and 
words ; but when he stood before her, those words 
and looks refused to be in his power. A well- pro- 
jected ardent look became a languishing one ; and 
when he had resolved to look firmly in her blue 
.eyes, he cast down his brown ones. But this did 
km not the least injury with Amelia ; for, in a case 
of love, nothing moves a maiden more than mo- 
dest timidity before her charms. She was already 
highly delighted with the pseudo-baron, inwardly 
rejoiced when her father praised him, and was not 
angry when "Mus Hedwig let fall hints of certain 
poasibilities. 

Thus some months passed away. Flugwild, to 
.whom Distel made a nightly report of all his steps, 
now pressed him to declare himself, and imme- 
diately demand the hand of Amelia. Distel's hon- 
ooraUe schoolmaster s conscience still really some- 
times {dayed the lord over his borrowed noble im- 
pudence ; but his g^ven word, — that nothing should 
drive him back when he had brought it so hr, — 
and more than all, his desire to possess the beauU- 
ibl maid} blunted the thorns of his conscience, that 



ate generally pliant in hairbrained youth, and only 
stubborn in the midday blood of life. He, some- 
what stammeringly, expressed his wishes to the wor- 
thy tradesman, fied pretty boldly about his estates 
in Bohemia, and the excellent oreed of pheasants 
thereon ; was heard with kind nods of the head, 
and received the promise, that the affair should be 
still further thought on, and the principal person 
consulted. 

The principal person had even nothing very 
weighty to say against it ; and although she con- 
ditioned for a Saxon delay, in order, as she said, to 
know the baron better, yet it was more the effect 
of maiden modesty than of mistrust. Miss Hed- 
wig found it very superfluous ; and even was of 
opinion that it was not fitting to make my lord 
baron wait so long. The father, on the contrary, 
was perfectly on the side of Amelia ; and so much the 
more so, as he had himself determined first to make 
some inquiries respecting his future son-in-law. 

It was in the month of May, the usual time when 
Amelia was accustomed to go to a beautifully-situ- 
ated country-house on the banks of the Elbe. The 
baron of Distelberg was therefore informed, that no 
decisive answer could as yet be given him; but they 
should conceive themselves happy if he would pass a 
month at Amelia's cottage. Tms invitation certainly 
led him to presume that they were more than hal^ 
determined to crown his wishes, and he followed her 
with joy. 

P what happy days and weeks did he pass by the 
side of Amelia ! Ever more ^Euniliar did her lovely 
heart cling to him ; he well perceived that she was no 
fool, and that the whim of nobility, if it really clun? 
here like a parasite plant to the tender shrub, had 
only been planted and nursed by Miss FaltenwackeL 
Daily he discovered new beauties, talents, and amiable 
qualities ; and what really appeared as maffic before 
his eyes, he was daily the more convinced uiat Ame- 
lia loved him. But what should really have made 
him more bold effected a timidity in him. The veil 
that youthful carelessness and light-mindedness had 
formed over his heart was burst asunder by the rays 
of love, that exerted its ancient rights of ennobling 
whatever it touched. He repented the part he had 
undertaken; he became dull and melancholy, and no 
longer ventured to express his sentiments aloud. 

Amelia soon observed the change ; but she explained 
it — as maidens are accustomed to do— to her own 
advantage. She supposed the baron was disheartened 
on account of the decisive answer being so long de- 
layed, and Miss Hedwig confirmed her m this beHe£ 
I£s character she had now sufficientiy proved, and 
she found him sprightiy, complaisant, and always the 
same to-day as he was yestenlay. This last quali^ 
she conceived, with justice, was the most recom- 
mendatory in wedlock ; for, alas ! when man and wife 
resemble the yellow rain-flower, that only unfolds its 
leaves in the warm rays of the sun, and closes them 
again before every troubled cloud ! She had proved 
his mind and way of thinking in various ways, and 
had often, by surprise, decoyed sentiments from 
him, which it was impossible he could have pre- 
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pared ; and she ever found a nobility and generositj, 
intermixed with a little careleMness) the latter love 
overlooked and excused, for she lored him with her 
whole soul. 

One evening, as they were seated on the green 
turf, and Amelia jestingly threw her jessamine 
flowers at her dreaming lover, without being able 
to effect more than a melancholy smile, behold a 
messenger made his appearance through the green 
garden door, and brought a letter from her father. 
The good old man wrote, " that it was with the 
greatest pleasure he informed her, that the accounts 
he had received from Hamburgh respecting the 
Baron of Distelberg sounded very favourably. The 
correspondent to whom he had applied had ex- 
pressly written, 'that he himself iuiew no more 
respecting the baron's fiunily, than that the house 
at Vienna, by whom he had been recommended to 
them, was one of the best and most solid there : 
and that, at Hamburgh, the young man had by no 
means conducted himself like a braggadocia. He 
was willingly, and with pleasure, received in the 
best company, and the amount of his letters of 
credit proved that he was more than opulent.' 
Under these circumstances, my daughter (added 
father Willmuth kindly), you may, in Heaven's 
name, follow your inclinations^ if they lean towards 
him." 

The eyes of Amelia shone brightly whilst she 
read, and the slight motion of the paper betrayed 
a slight motion of the hand. When she tad 
finished, she fixed her looks most tenderly upon her 
lover, appeared suddenly to come to a resolution, 
rose up, stood before mm as he lay extended on 
the grass, gave him her hand with a smiling 
earnestness, and said, with an affected but firm 



voice : 



'* Distelberg, you love me, and I am sincerely 
glad of it. My father leaves tne to my own free 
choice : here is my hand." 

Crushed down, lay the youth at the feet of the 
lovely maid, in whose heavenly eyes swam a tear, 
whose full bosom heaved perceptibly, who trem- 
blingly extended her swan-like hand towards him, 
and at last stammered the kind wohls from her 
sweet lips, — all, all seized on his intoxicated senses ! 
He fell down before her, pressed her hand violently 
to his mouth, his eyes and heart burst into tears, he 
leaped up, would have embraced Amelia, to which 
she appeared willingly to consent t then shuddered, 
started suddenly back, pushed her almost violently 
from liim, sighed, sobbed, and hurried away from 
her. Amelia looked after him, and anxiously 
turned entreatingly inquisitive towards IUCss Hed- 
wig. 

*' It is the first intoxication of joy," said the 
latter ; ^* for a nobleman, certainly a httle violent ; 
but he will recover himself; only allow him an 
hour's time." 

Amelia shook her head. She was very doubtful, 
and slowly with drooping head she stole into the 
house. The cloth was laid for supper, it was 
brought in, the baron did not make his appearance* 



A servant went to call him, ha Mnt Ui ettMUtli 
Amelia now fell into an agoniMd emotion, and V0§$ 
Faltenwackel was of opinion it was not matUMl* 
(Silently she understood thereby noble MMfillef*.) 
Amelia did not touch a bit, but as soon as possibto 
flew to her bedchamber, whose appellation fot tUi 
night was but an empty title. With the rising SUA 
she stole into the park, and mingled tears, preased 
out by fearful forebodings, with the tnild aew of 
heaven. '* What is this ? what does it mean V* A% 
asked herself a hundred times, and always ramiuiiid 
in debt for the answer. With eager, yet mekli* 
choly longing, she waited for the hoof of breakfiMl^ 
which was generally taken in company. Full % 
quarter of an hour earlier than usual she appeared 
in the garden saloon, seated befbre the t0a**taU% 
and endeavoured to conjure up a composed alfi 
but which deserted her as soon as the door opened. 
Miss Hedwig had already been seated for a cou^ 
siderable time near her, had already got rid of h$t 
morning couffh, longed after the Idooca dravghl^ 
let it several times run through the strainer, and lost 
all patience. 

'' Where can the baron be ?" she exolaimed at 
last, with some bitterness ; ** he never used to ba 
the last Christian, go and call him/'-^The MN 
vant obeyed her order. 

Amelia spoke not a word, but her bosom heaved 
violentiv. The order to call the baron had alr«ad]r 
hovered more than a hundred times on her lips, hot a 
shame, that she could not explain, prevented her 
from pronouncing the words. Nowl she et«r)r 
moment expected the beloved humorist. That 
she might not betray the tempest in her bosom, she 
hastily poured out a cup of tea, spilt half oi il^ 
and raised — as she heard footsteps approaching^ 
with trembling hand the cup to her mouth. 

But it was only Christian, who, in great amaai^ 
ment, came in with a letter in his hand. 

*< The baron is gone," said he, *< and hath left 
this letter behind for my young lady," 

Amelia turned pale. ' Miss Faltenwackel nodded 
to the servant to leave the room. 

Amelia had not sufficient power to break cmea 
the letter, she gave it to her governess, with a 
silent prayer, to open it Miss Hedwig did iO^ 
and read: 

*^ Longer I cannot remain silent I have do* 
ceived you. Flugwild has abused my hair<*brai]ied 
folly, as an instrument of his revenge. I am no 
baron, I am a shoemaker *s son." 

Here Miss Hedwig, half-funting, let hh the 
letter from her hands. Amelia, who had beoome 
pale and lifeless with astonishment at the first line, 
now appeared suddenly to recover her powers, 
hastily took up the letter, and herself read on : 

" An union with me was to have turned you into 
ridicule. He described you as a fool, and his de* 
ception deserves ohastisement I, wretch, gave 
my consent to it. In the place of a fool I round 
an angel ! I love you, Amelia, I love you inex- 
pressibly. Curse me not ; I am not a InuI man. 
I knew not what an act of villany I was beginning! 
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I cannot go thxoiig^ with it^Cune me not ! I 
am suffidentlj^ punished, for I love you to madness ! 
Never ^^all you behold me agam — never more 
hear a word m>m 

« The unfortunate Distel." 

The good Faltenwackel trembled through every 
limb. *' This I oan never survive I" she repeated 
continually, 

Amelia appeared, on the contrary, as if she 
troiild ouilivt it. It is true, she let her hand with 
th9 lett^ fall in her lap, and her fixed eyes be* 
eamie riveted on her knees ; but her bosom did not 
heavf 80 violently : now and then even a thought 
I4>peared to steal in a smile over her pale cheeks ; 
la short, she seemed to have expected a greater 
misfortune. But as she continued sitting for more 
than half an hour immovable, and Miss Hedwig's, 
** iki$ J AaU netfer iurvivef'* allured no sound in 
reply, so the latter at last became alarmed for 
the deserted bridp, waddled away, returned with 
A mnelUng-bottle, and wished to send for a physi- 
dan. 

"Not now," lisped Amelia, while she gently 
poslied away the smelling-bottle. " I am not ill ; 
pat order the horses to be nut to the light post* 
dudse, I must go immediately to town." 

^ How ? what ? and wherefore ?" The appre- 
hensive TOuvemante remained unanswered. Amelia 
persisted in her determination without explaining 
herself further. Whilst haste was making to obey 
bof oiders, she herself went to Distel's chamber, and 
finmd there, to her great astonishment, his huntsman 
Vosy packing up. 

'^ How, Fbibp :*' sh^ exclaimed, '^ are you still 
heie;" 

*^ Ah, yes T replied the honest fellow with tears 
i|i hi s ey es, " I have lost my good master.'^ 

•* Wny did you not accompany him ?" 

" ffis eiqpress commands.** — 

** Wbars is your master gone ?" 

"Ah! that I know not." 

" Has he taken nothing with him ?*' 

** Nothing at all All his thinepi I am to take to 
town» and delivcor to Mr, FlugwUd, together with 
this letter, which you may read, for ne has not 
taken the trouble to seal it. 

Ameliaread« 

" You would have led me to the act of a villun, 
bat you know me. What I have of yours I send 
joa bank. Poorer than when I came to you, do I 

into the world. Seek not after me, and ii aoci- 

it should ever lead us together, then beware of 

U for, notwithstanding I despsethee, at the sight 
ef thee anrar night cause me to trace the name 
of Amelia m blood on your shameless forehead.'' 

With toars in her eyes, Amelia gave back the 

** Fulfil your master's orders," said she with lovely 
•Qfffow, *^ and thmi retnm home: I will endeavour 
to repair your kxM." 

« Ah dearest, dearest miss!" sighed the huntsman, 
^'he wassop)oda master I and u you knew what he 
foffeied this last xught^ and if yoa m sa«n him staal 
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out of the house before daybreak, more dead than 
alive—" 

" Enough," replied Amelia, and slipped hastily 
out of the door, to conceal her emotion. The horses 
were put to, she threw herself into the carriage, ac- 
companied by Miss Hedwig, and in less thou three 
hours reached town. On the way the old woman 
made a hundred attempts to bring Amelia to her 
speech ; she supposed it to be dumb despair ; began 
to console her, by christianly abusing the abomi- 
nable man, who knew so well how to ape the man- 
ners of nobility, and the end of the strain was : ^' I 
shall never surrive it !" Poor Faltenwackel !* stiU 
more vexatious things awaited thee, for scarce had 
Amelia leaped out of the carriage, than she 
threw herself at the feet of her father, discovered 
to him every thing, showed him DisteFs letter, and 
exclaimed, with the ardent enthusiasm of restrained 
feelings : " He loves me really, for he could not 
deceive me ! It was in his power to gain posses- 
sion of me I He loves me, out he could not be in- 
debted to deceit for the attainment of me — he had 
the courage to renounce me ! — I now love him more 
than ever ! and never, never will I give my hand to 
another !" 

Peter Willmuth was a good worthy old man, 
who had now, for the first time, to leani the art of 
refusing his only daughter. Yet the caprice for a 
union with nobiUty was not his caprice ; it was 
equal to him, yes, to him it would be, for before- 
mentioned reasons, much more agreeable, if his 
daughter gave her hand to a simple citizen. Distel 
had, moreover, greatly pleased nim ; the young 
man had great knowledge, and. might in a year 
become a most excellent merchant. 

^^I do not know, dear Amelia," said he veiv 
much embarrassed. — ** But tell me, wherefore is it 
you are upon your knees ? — stand up, and marry 
nim, but yet not b^ore — ^you find bun." Amelia 
rose up and hung upon the neck of her fother. 

^* Be is a shoemaker's son !" exclaimed Miss 
Faltenwackel.-—** My grand&ther was an honest 
tailor," said Peter V^Umuthy and went into his 
counting-house, convinced that Amelia would take 
care of the rest In which he was not deceived : 
she sent the faithfol Philip after her lover, who had 
fortunately observed the rosd which Distel had 
taken, fliilip found him about forty miles from 
Amelia's cottage in B— >, in which was a earrison 
where he was on the point of enlisting ; Eke one . 
intoxicated tike a dreamer, he conducted him back 
to the foot of AmeHa. In a few days they became 
a hi^y couple, and have remained so these many 
years. Flugwild reoeived an invitation to the wed- 
ding, which ne tore to pieces with his teeth. Miss 
Faltenwackel was a witness of dieir domestic hap- 
piness for full twenty years, and sighed every 
evening : ** TkU Ishidl never ntrviver 



Wisdome is that olive that springeth from the heart, 
bloometh on the tongue and beareth fruit in the actions. 

Happy is that mishap whereby we pass to better per* 
&ction«-^£LiZABBTH Gbtmbstone. MUceUanea^ 1604. 
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THE FORSAKEN HEARTH. 

There is a distinct individuality in Mrs. 
Hemans*s poetry that cannot be mistaken. 
The space she occupied in popular estimation, 
her pnvate history, which in itself surrounded 
her with poetical interest, and the chaste and 
elevated tone of her writings, entitle her to the 

Eosition she holds amongst the minor poets of 
er century. When future Southeys and El- 
lises and Aikins shall come to the task of form- 
ing fresh anthologies of our poetical literature, 
the name of Mrs. Remans will be indispensable 
to the completeness of the design. She has as 
good a right to a niche, although not to a very 
conspicuous one, as the bulk of her contem- 
poraries. 

But Mrs. Hemans was not a great poet. She 
wanted depth and warmth of feeling. Her 
manner was severe, rigorous, energetic; she 
relied too much upon Torm, too Lttle upon 
Inspiration ; and, in this sense, was more a mo- 
deller dian an inventor. Hovering between 
the Ideal and the Real, she sometimes opens a 
poem with an apparent burst of enthusiasm, but 
generally settles down into established genera- 
lities before she gets half way through it. 
Nothing but her sustained style, and costly 
phraseology, could have so long and so success- 
fully fixea the public attention. There is much 
beauty in her verse ; but it is the beauty of sculp- 
ture, cold and barren, with, here and there, the 
marks of the chisel upon it, and even in the 
depths of its expression, it is intellectual rather 
than passionate. 

As we hope in the progress of our little pe- 
riodical to embrace, from time to time, speci- 
mens of nearly all our poets, we must make a 
comer for a short scrap from the numerous 
productions of Mrs. Hemans. ITie following 
stanzas are characteristic. The subject is a 
favourite one with most writers of this class, 
and Mrs. Hemans brings nothing new to its 
illustration — suggestive as it is of domesticities. 
She treats it in her usual large, panoramic way, 
taking in the whole topic at once, where others 
would have brought out the incidents of the pic- 
ture. But this IS strikingly expressive of the 
general tendency of her genius. The selection 
of the measure, too, shows that the mechanism 
of the composition was ascendant in her 
thoughts over the pathos of the subject. The 
versification dances along in ludicrous contrast 
to the theme. 
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And ttin the green it bright with towers ; 
And dancing thnragh the aunnj h<iar*» 
Like bInMom* from enchanted bowef f 

On « raddtn wafted bj. 
Obedient to the changeful air, 
And prondly leellng they are fidr. 

Glide bird and batterily : 
Bat where ia the tiny honter-nml; 
That rerelled ou wltti dance and ahont; 

Againat their airy prey T— WiuaoV. 



The Hearth, the Hearth is desolate— the fire is qqeadud 

and gone. 
That into happy children's ejes oace bxightlfy laughing 

shone; 
The place where mirth and music met is hushed throng 

day and night : 
Oh! for one kind, one sunny fiu:e,of all that here made light ! 

But scattered are those pleasant smiles a£ur by moont and 

shore. 
Like gleaming waters from one spring dispersed to meet 

no more; 
Those kindred eyes reflect not now each other's grief or 

mirth. 
Unbound is that sweet wreath of home— alas! the kiie^ 

Hearth! 

The voices that have mingled here now speak mother 

tongue, 
Or breathe, perehance, to alien ears the songs their modttr 

sung; 
Sad, strangely sad, in stranger lands, must sound each 

household tone — 
The Hearth, the Hearth is desolate--the bright Are 

quenched and gone! 

But an they speaking, singing ret, as in their days of glee? 
Those voices, are they level v still? still sweet on liuad or sea? 
Oh! some are hushed, and some are changed— and nefcr 

sliall one strain 
Blend their fraternal cadences triumphantly again I 

And of the hearts that here were linked by long-remembered 

years, 
Alas! the brother knows not now where flUl the lister's 

tears! 
One haply revels at the feast, while one may droop akne; 
For broken is the householdchain-^the bright flrequenched 

and gone! 

Not so! — ^*tis not a broken chain— thy memory binds then 
still. 

Thou holy Hearth of other days, though sQent now and 

chill! 
The smiles, the tears, the rites beheld by thine attesting 

stone. 
Have yet a livmg power to mark thy children for HbSm 

own. 

The fhthcr's voioc^^he mother's prayer^-tboogh oaUed 

from earth awav-^ 
With music rising from the dead, thdr spirits yet shall 

sway; 
And by the past, and by the grave, the parted yet are om^ 
Though the loved Hearth be desolate, the bright firs 

quenched and gone. 
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I«t thy will be thy friend, thy minde thy com^inn, 
thy tongue thy servant 

Age may gaze at beauties' blossomes; but youth dimbas 
the tree, and enjoys the fruit.— I^jzabeth GETXBaroiaE: 
MUceBanea. 1604. 

Most people are agreeable on first acquaintance, because 
th^cndeavour to be so— wh f not caiUmw€ our endeavonn. 
—Thoughts,'^. H. Lxwss. ' 
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DON JUAN DE PADILLA ; OR, THE ROYAL 

KISS. 

Vivit la reina! Vivh nuestra bienquesta 
reina r shouted the crowd which precipitated them- 
sdyes on either side of Queen Juanna*s path, as 
she took her departure from the ancient church of 
Tordesillas. Before the commencement of the 
JeteSy ahout which so much expectation had heen 
raised, the pious princess had heen desirous to at- 
tend, with regal pomp, at the solemn office which 
was celehrated every year on the 15th of August, 
in honour of the Virgin ; inyoking whose power^ 
aid, Pelagius and his warriors had gained so many 
victories in the olden time. 

Unnumbered vivas arose from the midst of that 
crowd, scattered through the meadows which ex- 
tended along the banks of the Douro, and more 
thickly still around the enclosure where the bull-fight 
and the warlike sports were destined to take place. 
The queen, moimted on a white palfrey, passed the 
drawbridge of St. Mary's Gate, and advanced, ac- 
companied by her ladies of honour, and escorted 
by a brilliant cortege of cavaliers, gallantly habited. 
Her progress was slow across the plain ; for, at every 
step, it was arrested by hundreds of the people, 
eagerly snatching the opportunity of gazing once 
more upon their beloved sovereign, whom they had 
not beheld before for so long a period. It was a 
curious spectacle to see all those fine Castilians 
wave their scarlet scarfs, fling their sombreros in 
the air ; and in the enthusiasm of their love for 
one of the most popular of female sovereigns, call 
upon all the saints in heaven, and even on the King 
of heaven himself, to shower down tenfold blessings 
on her head. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, the era 
at which our tale is laid, the annals of Castile and 
Arragon abound with chivalrous and patriotic deeds, 
and sparkle with the most brilliant associations. 
This was the age in which the foundations were laid 
for the independent rights and franchises of the 
cpreat European families. Mighty events and 
heroic minds sprang up in every quarter ; and 
neither were patriotic sentiments nor stem political 
struggles wanting to stir up the generous impulses 
in the bosom of Spain. A disputed succession, in- 
voking constitutional questions, was then, as now, 
the chevalde bataiUe^ and Juanna was the chosen 
sovereign of the people's hearts. 

^' Lopez," siud a stout young soldier to one of 
lighter and more graceful appearance, as the queen 
passed them at the distance of a few yards ; '' see 
with what grace she salutes us all. And look, now 
she converses with our captain — and a gallant 
commander he is — that same Don Juan de Pa- 
dilla." 

'^ Eh, Lopez !" said a passer-by, " always chat- 
ting with the first person whose button you can lay 
hold of. K you oelay thus, man, you will not find 
a single place vacant. ' 

*' QuedUo! gueditor* shouted another ; "the 
barriers of the circle are no longer open." 

All now pressed forward with eagerness; and 
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the point to which they unanimoudy ambitioned 
proxunity was the place where the queen had drawn 
up with ner cortege. Guards were there placed at 
regular intervals, to keep the circle, and prevent 
the eager crowd from interfering with the move- 
ments of the dancers. The gitanos, especially, re- 
quired " ample room, and verge enough ;" for, in 
their marvellously agile boundings, they presently 
exceeded the limits of the enclosure. Their move- 
ments, slow and measured at first, became animated 
by degrees, as the sound of the pandero grew 
louder and louder, until, at last, they moved with 
the rapidity of the wind. Arms, head, body, all 
participatea in the dance, and contributed, by the 
most nicely combined and varied evolutions, to the 
grace and harmony of the figure which they exe- 
cuted. But, all of a sudden, there was borne upon 
the breeze that soimd so dear to Castilian ears, the 
sharp and measured sound of the enticing castanet. 
Vainly, now, the gipsies strike with violence their 
Basque tambourines, and bound with increased agi- 
lity upon the springy turf. Let them compound 
with fate, and retire at once. The enchanting air 
of the seguidiUa has taken possession of the entire 
assembly, and the national aance is triumphant. 

Room ! Room for Marquetta, the prettiest of 
dancers ; the most charming of coquettes ! How 
proud she looks, with her scarlet streamer and her 
bodice of black velvet, all garnished with Cordova 
lace — ^the present of the queen herself — graciously 
given her when she was last sent for to the Alcazar; 
for one of the amusements of the princess in her 
misfortune was to witness the performance of 
those charming Spanish dances, where expressive 
attitudes and languor combined accord so well with 
the tender emotions of the soul. 

The young Catalonian advanced towards Juanna 
and her court ; and, having saluted the queen with 
a smile which permitted the sly witch to display, in 
all their lustre, the two rows of pearl which adorned 
her fresh and rosy mouth, she slowly traversed the 
enclosed space with a step at once light and noble ; 
treading now on tiptoe, and now unfolding all the 
graces of her figure with mingled pride and plea- 
sure. Well the coquettish maiden knew her metier^ 
in making this prehminary turn of the circle, before 
commencmg the dance. She was first of all de- 
termined to gain the suffi-ages of the crowd. But 
with her confident gait — in which vigour and firm- 
ness by no means excluded grace — her seductive 
glances seemed less to solicit than to command as 
a sovereign the applause of the assembly. 

What shouts of delight at her approach ! There 
she comes — there ! Kehoos Marma / One should 
be made of marble, like the statues of the blessed 
saints in the cathedral, to contemplate without emo- 
tion that graceful form, as supple as the reeds of 
Douro ; tibat finest turned of ancles, with so much 
of the exquisite limb as is permitted to be seen be- 
neath the short red petticoat ; — and then the dear 
little foot, so gracefnlly bent, so finely tapering, im- 
prisoned within that prettiest of shppers, embroi- 
dered with silver. 
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Haj9|7 Lorenio ! How long ybti are in coming ! 
How long in changing jour heafT foot gear for 
those fine shoes with tlie bows ot scarlet ribbon. 
Ah, ah, the crowd opens : It is he ! Lorenzo ! 
How admirablj Us short jacket and lower garment 
of fine brown cloth define his elegant figore! 

With two graceful inclinations he salutes the 
queen and the assembly. What prodigious power 
of muscle. There he is already by the side of the 
fair Marquetta. He rattles the castanets. At that 
irreastible appeal, the girl trips forward, more 
nimbly than a Inrd on the Sierra d'Occa, Silence ! 
silence ! The guitar and the hautboy giye forth 
the prelude of the fandango. ' 

Tne beloved dance commences. 

What dignity at the outset! The Spanish 
character seems translated into measured steps; 
grave at first, sedate and noble ; then by degrees 
yielding to the powerful impulse of passion and the 
influence of harmonious sounds, approaching to de- 
lirium! The Tnajo^ with a proud air, advances 
leisurely, holding his sweet companion by the hand ; 
and by a thousand varied steps, which they execute 
together, both exhibit to admiration the suppleness 
of their figures, and the enchanting sofkness of their 
movements. Presently the charm increases in in- 
tensity — the dancer approaches nearer to his part- 
ner — their steps become animated with the music, 
which passes into a more rapid measure. Gently 
enclasping the maiden, the majo raises from the 
earth the lovely Catalonian, notlung loth, and turns 
her rapidly upon his nervous wrist, while thunders 
of applause burst from the spectators. But the girl, 
with that feigned reserve which coquetry will some- 
times bring to the aid of frail virtue, escapes from 
the arms of her lover, who pursues her on the in- 
stant. Again he approaches and attempts to clasp 
her ; but the witch, placing one knee on the tur^ 
■eems to implore, or rather to defy, the handsome 
fMJo^ who nutters around her, briskly playing his 
castanets. How she follows him with her full black 
eyes! But in her half-fascinated look you may al- 
ready read her defeat. Happy Lorenzo! Mar- 
quetta can no longer escape you! At last, en- 
thusiasm is at its height, and the victory of the in- 
defatigable map complete, when, triumphing over 
the capricious fair, he clasps her languishing form, 
and gathers from her lips the kiss which he had so 
long and eagerly desired. 

A thousand '^ bravos !" a thousand clappings of 
hands resounded all around ; and the queen, in tes- 
timony of the satisfaction which she had partaken 
in common with the rest, threw towards the be- 
witching Marquetta a bouquet of corn-flowers com- 
posed otihe beautiful turquoises of Zamora^^mounted 
upon a stock of silver. 

Suddenly a flourish of trumpets was heard. The 
pursuivants, to whom was intrusted the custody of 
the barriers of the circle, announced that every 
thing was prepared for the martial sports. The 
crowd instantaneously rushed to secure places 
around the Hsts. The queen, remounting her 
hackney, directed her course also iu tbis diiection \ 



but her cottige was dimlnidied in extent. Don 
Juan de Padilla, with numerous other gentlemen^ 
had previously left her side. They are gone to 
array themselves in harness; for tne queen, im-r 
patient to witness the chivalrous sport, hi^ counter- 
manded the bull-fight, to the great regret of the 
multitude, which witnesses with sorrow the de- 
parture of the proud totireaJor, that popular demi- 
god, escorted by his six picadors with their small 
red flags. 

The point of attraction for the entire assembly 
was the strada, where the queen was seated in the 
midst of a brilliant assemblage of ladles. At her 
right hand, Maria of Castile, observable for beauty 
amongst a thousand,'seemed like the pure white flower 
that proudly balances her pearly coronal in the midst 
of her humbler companions of the mead. With 
what lustre did her black eyes shine, yet with how 
much of gracious condescension minghng with their 
brilliancy, paling the fire of the diamonds in the 
rich cluster of precious stones that confined, at her 
bosom, the long veil which covered without hiding 
her glossy and flowing ringlets ! Wo to the im- 
prudent cavalier who seeks that high-bom damsel's 
glance without gaining her heart! Her heart — it is 
no longer hers ! and the fortunate knight who pos- 
sesses the treasure would undergo a thousand deaths 
rather than yield up that precious jewel, so eagerly 
coveted by tne ardent youth of Spain. 

To the first buzz of popular delight a profound 
silence succeeded. Every eye is now fixed on the 
lists, where the knight of honour at the toumay 
enters, followed by we judges, according to the ac- 
customed laws and regulations prescribed by the 
good R6n6 of Anjou, King of Jerusalem, and 
practised at that epoch throughout Christen- 
dom. The knight of honour is armed cap-^-pi£. 
He wears his helmet ; and his horse, upon whose 
housings his arms are richly emblazoned, is ready to 
tilt in case of need. Suspended from the saddle are 
his mace and sword ; and in his hand he holds the 
lance, to which is attached the kerchief that pro- 
tects the vanquished. In this order he advances 
towards the gallery where the queen is seated with 
her ladies. There the four judges remove the hel- 
met from his head, and hand it to the king-at-armS) 
who courteously lays it at the foot of the royal 
strada. 

The escutcheon of the knight of honour was 
placed upon the head of a truncated lance, about 
the hei^t of a man, near the royal gallery. The 
judges mounted to the seats reserved for them; 
and the knight of honour remained on horseback 
between the cords which encircled the lists, awaiting 
the arrival of the knights who were to figure in the 
toumay. Li a few moments, ushered in by the 
sound of tmmpets, two chiefs, preceded by their 
respective banners, passed through the barrien^ 
which opened at their approach. Under the com- 
mand of each were twelve knights, who followed 
in their train, mounted on prancine chargers, 
whose caparisons were emblazoned and borded with 
iron. 
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Aooordinff tD the uttigc^ Hrlanh ii that period 
was never departed from in Spain, of recalling, 
upaa all such oocaoons as tfak, the glorious stni^- 
of the Christians against me Moors, the 
;hts of one of the troops, to personate the in- 
warriorSy wore turbans plated with polished steel 
of the most brilliant lustre. From the rich shawl 
which ehciroled their waist, hung the bent scimitar, 
insteaa .of the long cross-hilted sword wlucb they 
usallj wore. Upon the red banner of the chief, in 
lieu of the reprobate crescent, floated a lieht azure 
eearf^ of whicn the knight banneret alone knew the 
T>lue »>d the mptic origin. The «rthcr troop pre- 
seired its national character. The knights who 
formed it wore the pointed helmet with the bright 
plume, and on the banner of the chie^ emblazoned 
with the united arms of Castile and Arragon, 
floated a white scarf, which the banneret equallj 
prized. 

The leader of the Christian knights took his 
jposition, followed by his gallant band, at the right 
nand, invited thereto by the herald-atrarms of the 
judges; but with what difficulty does the leader 
restrain his fiery charger within the bounds pre- 
scribed by the regulations of chivalry ! How the 
noble animal is roused by the sound of the trumpets, 
which are played now without intermission ! Sant* 
logo I Santisfima Madre ! With what a master- 
hand he restrains the ardour of his impatient steed ! 
Is there a single one of all that vast assembly that 
is not predisposed in his favour? Though the 
knight's visor is down, they have not been slow to 
recognise hb beautiful horse Alamez, white as the 
snow upon the summit of Atlas, at whose foot that 
steed nrst saw the light, and to trace upon his 
shield the illustrious armonal bearings of the house 
rfPadilla. 

But who is the leader of the second Ut>op, which 
takes up its position on the left ? The escutcheon 
seems less historicaL But the green palms, which 
have been introduced for supporters, attract the 
eyes of the people. That emblem is one which, on 
this day of battle, Don Maldonado adds to his 
modest armorial bearings, in remembrance of his 
beloved native city of Salamanca, and of the Uni- 
versity of which it is the peculiar symbol. But 
under Maldonado*s banner, nevertheless, are ranged 
▼ery noble gentlemen, and amongst the rest the two 
sons of the Count of Herrera. 

When the rival troops were featly placed in the 
lists^ so that the rays of the sun were equally di- 
Tided between them, and both advantage and hin- 
drance thus precluded, a rope was extended before 
them to restrain the more ardent, until the signal 
jiottld be given. The trumpets having ceased to 
aound, the Idng-at-arms, standing upon the lowest 
step of the juc(ges* strcidoy exclaimed with a loud 
Toice : " Hear ye, hear ye all I The most noble 
the judges pray and require of vou, most noble 
knights, who mean to min^ in this toumay, that 
no one shall strike at another, either with sword- 
point, or with back-handed stroke ; and also that^ 
if fmAyeabsan Ae bekoei should &U fiom Aie 



head of any o£ the eombatantSf yov tooA him 
not, until it be replaced ; and that, in fine, no one 
amongst you strike through ill-will or hatred at 
dne more than anottier. Furthermore, I do hereby 
warn you, that, when the trumpet shall have 
sounded a tetreat, and the barriers are thereupon 
opened to indicate that ye shall no longer tairy in 
the lists, no one shall have it in his power to gain 
the emprise !" 

The herald ceased to speak, and by command of 
the judg^ a brief spaee was given to the knights 
to prepare themselves for the onset. Then the 
king-at-arms cried out thrice : " Let the ropes be 
cut, and the knights do battle when they will V* 
The four men placed at the extremities of the two 
ropes, cut them in twain in an instant with battle 
axes ; and the mM6e commenced. 

The fiery Alamez, abandoned now to all his na- 
tural ardour, carried the Lord of Padillik into the 
very midst of the opporite ranks. But Don Mal- 
donado adroitly turning his horse aside, avoided 
the charge of ms redoubtable adversary, who struck 
with his lance the younger of the two Herreras, and 
unhorsed him in an instant. The brother of the 
unlucky knight flew to his aid. But Padilla, rein- 
ing in his splendid steed, awaited the shock of the 
second Herrera's charge ; and, shunning his lance, 
by a rapid movement struck him, just as he was 
passing, a tremendous blow with his mace, and sent 
nim rolling on the earth, by the side of his brother. 
The loudest applause resounded from every side ; 
and, in an instant after, was succeeded by roars of ' 
laughter, occasioned by the heavy fall <^ the fkt 
Alcalde of Toledo, who had determined to represent 
that city in the ranks of Padilla ; an unfortunate 
determination for him — for the lance of Maldonado 
breaking agaiiftt his bulky person, flung him frtym 
his horse with surprising force ; and were he lay 
extended upon the earth, and covered by his cuirass» 
the very image of an enormous turtle hid beneath 
its shell.' 

But the valorous Don-Francisco Maldonado, HtUe 
satisfied with laurels so easily won, burned for new 
triumphs. Wielded by his hand, the sword is as 
formidable as the lance, and now the more e^>edallyy 
since the ardour <^ the combatants has urged them 
so closely together, that they can no longer make 
use of any weapons but the mace and we sword. 
No one seems capable of resisting the arms of the 
valiant bachelor of Salamanca. His armour is 
scarcely iiyiured, yet he has already put no fewer 
than three Christian knights hors de combat From 
one he tossed off the helmet with his lance's point; 
the other he made cry out for mercy, half-strangling 
him by squeering him with his nervous arm against 
his breast-plate of steel ; and upon the head of the 
third he dealt so stalwart a blow with his mace, 
that his adversary, completely stcqiified, fell to the 
earih, deprived of consciousness. 

Meanwhile the knight-bannerot of the Christian 
forces was hot idle. Already, upon either side, the 

t' number of the combatants was reduced to nearly 
Qoe-hil^lAettakkngthdliBtwokaaertnMi. The 
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assembly now became more silent, more eagerly at- 
tentive than ever. Every eye was fixed upon the 
chiefe. The few remaining knights, by whom they 
were smrounded, stopt short of their own accord, 
and became simple spectators of the combat, as if 
unanimously resolved to place all the chances of the 
toumay in the hands of the valiant bannerets who 
led them. 

The victory was not long undecided. The im- 
petuous Maldonado darted with the velocity of 
lightning upon the Lord of Padilla, who, &mly 
planted in his stirrups, sustained the shock, without 
being at all shaken by it. His too ardent and im- 

Srudent adversary was now without any means of 
efence — within reach of the rapid wmrl of Don 
Juan's sword. The trusty blade, forged by Nar- 
raez himself, the most celebrated of the armourers 
of Toledo, shivered Maldonado*s cuirass into pieces 
with one blow, and even pierced his doublet. The 
fair Ynez, the betrothed of Maldonado, beheld his 
sad plight from the gallery where she sat among 
the ladies of the queen, and raised a cry which her 
tender heart could not repress. But the maiden's 
ciy was lost in the acclamations of the crowd, for 
the gallant Lord of Padilla had suspended his blows, 
even before the knight of honour had time to let 
fall over the escutcheon of Maldonado his protect- 
ing kerchief. Stretching forth his hand to his ad- 
versary : — " Friend," said Don Juan, " we have 
sworn to joust with the arms of courtesy, let us end 
the combat, and in this toumay, as in front of the 
enemy, let our gloxy be shared in common, as be- 
comes good brothers in arms." 

To tms generous proposal Maldonado replied by 
cordially pressing the hand which Padilla extended 
to him. The trumpets sounded once more, and the 
judges were already preparing to defend from their 
seats on the stradOy when all of a sudden, a knight 
covered with dark armour, without escutcheon or 
device, made his appearance in the lists, and, gal- 
loping up in full career upon a superb black charger, 
stopped in front of the judges, and demanded of 
them, for the honour of chivalry, permission to 
break a lance with the Lord of Padilla, and dispute 
with that knight the prize which he had so easily 
won. The proposition was met at first with recla- 
mation ; but, after a brief consultation, it was de- 
dded that the desire of the stranger-knight should 
be acceded to. 

Thereupon, the king-at-arms informed Don Juan 
of this new challenge. The undaunted knight ac- 
cepted it with joy. The trumpets were silenced, 
and the two champions placed at a suitable dis- 
tance. Padilla slightly rectified the disorder of his 
armour, and took another lance ; but nothing could 
induce him to part either with his faithful steed Ala- 
mez, or his good Toledo sword. The knight in the 
black armour managed with the most graceful ease 
his Navarrese barb, whose skin of glossy black 
shone like polished ebony. So proud and self-sus- 
tained was his bearing, that no one could doubt for 
an instant as to his being practised in arms. But 
who could he be? This was the question wfaiofa 



each of the bystanders asked of himself, but in 



vain. 



The two knights, without even awaiting the ordi- 
nary signal, dashed at each other from the opposite 
extremities of the lists. At their first shock, their 
lances flew into a hundred splinters, but both re- 
mained firm in their saddles. They seized their 
maces at the same instant. Queen of angels ! what 
violent blows they rain down on each other ! Their 
armour is all dinged and battered. To see them 
joust after this fashion, one would almost swear that 
some secret hatred directed their arms. Through 
the g^tes of their visors, their eyes dart fire, and 
threaten mutual destruction. Have they recog- 
nised each other ? San Juan di Compostello ! I 
believe it, for deep hatred hath this in common 
with fervent love, that it penetrates through all 
disguises. The combat is still far from its close, 
and the black knight begins to discover that he has 
reckoned too much on his strength and address, as 
well as upon the exhaustion which the disloyal 
knave supposed to have befallen Padilla. The fe- 
rocity of the* two combatants spread a terrified 
stupor throughout the assembly, not one of whom 
coidd divine the cause of the satanic fury by which 
they were animated. 

At length Padilla, collecting and condensing all 
his strength into one great effort, and confiding in 
the excellent qualities of his Moorish barb Alamez, 
which he urged strongly with his weighty spurs 
against his adversary's vigorous charger, seized the 
black knight with his le^ hand, by the neck-piece 
of his armour, and, armed with his long and heavy 
sword, dealt him such a blow, that his broken hel- 
met leapt off to the distance of ten paces. Here 
Don Juan's generous impulses made him stop at 
once. But recognising in an instant, by a gash 
which his sword had months before inflicted upon 
the face of his antagonist, his bitterest of eartnly 
foes, foiled in the rivalry of love, the rejected suitor 
for the hand of the lovely Dona Maria. 

"Don Pedro Girono!" he exclaimed, with bitter 
irony, " I pray you be composed ; we are not now 
in the wood of Coca. Let your g^titude be paid 
to these noble dames, and to the laws of chivalry, 
that my good sword adds not here a second gash to 
the one which it hath already imprinted on thy 
doleful countenance." 

Don Pedro, transported vrith rage, implored of 
the judges their permission to resume his helmet, 
and commence the combat anew. But the judges 
peremptorily refused, declaring that the joust had . 
lasted long enough to please the fair — the beg^ning 
and the end of all chivalrous sports. The Lord of 
Padilla must be fatigued with so much tilting ; and 
the distant horizon was beginning to blacken with 
a storm. The trumpeters were then commanded to 
sound a retreat ; and while Don Pedro retired in 
confusion, with vengeance rankling at his heart, his 
fortunate rival, preceded by the knight of honour 
and thcf four judges, advanced towards the queen's 
gtrada to receive the prize. 

Don Juan, dismounting from his honej asoended 
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the royal $trada, and did obeisance to the queen 
upon his bended knee, lyho graciously conceded to 
him the customary kiss. Her Majesty, then, re- 
moving the yeil from the head of Dona Maria, 
together with the diamond brooch which confined it 
at her exquisite bosom, commanded her young friend 
and favourite to present the precious gift to him 
who had borne himself best in the toumay, ** for 
no prize (she added with a sweet smile) can afford 
more of satisfaction to the gallant Don Juan, save 
only the kiss, my sweet Maria, which, certes, thou 
must grant to him even here as the fitting recom- 
pense of his bravery." 

^ The royal maiden obeyed the queenly mandate, 
and obeyed it, too, with but little even of assumed 
reluctance, although the eyes of the entire assem- 
blage were fixed upon her. Nevertheless, when she 
had favoured the kneeling knight's cheek with the 
sweet and thrilling pressure, and lifted her head at 
the conclusion of the trying ceremonial, a crimson 
tint was seen to bespresud her lovely countenance. 

That kiss was ^ven not only innocently, but by 
right ; for Maria and Juan were secretly betrothed ; 
and before six weeks passed, the Escurial glittered 
with a splendid pageant, and resounded with ravish- 
ing strains of the sublimest music at the public cele- 
bration of the nuptials of the royal maiden with the 
bravest of the noble youths of Spain — Don Juan 
i>£ Padilla. 



THE BURIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

''And now, good Master Mason, you may to 
your work. Hereabout I think be the spot ; — and 
by the time that you have removed the earth, I will 
again attend you.'' 

The personage irom. whom these orders proceeded, 
was Mr. Thomas Herbert. There was an air of 
calm melancholy in his demeanour ; but, like many 
other men under circumstances of affliction, the ex- 
ercise of a Httle self-importance imparted an alacrity 
to his movements, which would have befitted a less 
solemn occasion. It was his duty to prepare, for 
the remains of the imhappy Charles, a secure and 
honourable resting place. The suspicions of the 
parliamentary commissioners allowed little time for 
previous arrangement ; — and, therefore, the plain 
nearse which bore the mangled corpse, attended by 
a few £aithful followers, had passed into the castle 
of Windsor, before the grave was chosen, in the 
cshapel of St. George, where it was to rest for ever 
from persecution. 

** Youne man," siud Herbert to the page who 
attended him, '' we must lay our dear master in a 
royal tomb. Though the dogs have hunted him to 
the death, we vrill g^ve him a resting place in no 
common earth. This is the sepulchre of Edward 
IV. It was wont to be hung vrith pearls and ru- 
bies, and other seemly ornaments ; — but the disin- 
terested reformers have left nothing but the plain 



monument of steeL It is of curious workmanship, 
boy." 

*' I marvel," quoth one of the labourers, " what 
all this fuss is about where they shall lay him ! As 
the parliament have cut off his head, it can argufy 
little where they bestow his trunk. ITiis ground ia 
plaguy hard, and he who last put a spade in it 
has been boxed up himself, vrith all his great-grand- 
children long enew, I warrant ye." 

" Varlet I" replied the master, " cease your pro- 
fane talking. There are those will bury the king 
who can pay for the digging. Have you come to 
the crown of the vault ? 

" Rot it, no — neither crown nor side. I tUnk 
we may finish the job to-morrow, if they toill put 
him here. How long may King Edward have been 
dead, master?" 

The more patient tradesman exhorted his labour- 
ers to persevere ; but their efforts were still unsuc- 
cessful. Herbert grew cold and weary, and after 
many vain directions, took another stroll round the 
solitary chapel. At the entrance he encountered 
the worthy Bishop Juxon, and they together walked 
into the choir. 

" Ten years ago, ere the troubles began," said 
the good bishop, in a voice that implied something 
between a reverie and an address to Herbert, " ten 
years ago, I saw our poor dead master sit in that 
stall, in all the glory and power of a king. His 
nobles were around him, and the banners of royal 
and princely houses waved above them, and the 
loud organ sounded a jubilate j and the people looked 
on in awe and reverence. And now we are seeking 
to consign him to a hasty grave — and the place of 
splendour is desolate and plundered of its ornaments 
— and nobles are proscribed or they are traitors— 
and their banners are torn down — and their escutch- 
eons defaced — apd the night bird comes in at the 
broken lattice to make her nest in their abandoned 
seats — and the glory of the church and of the land 
has passed away." 

" I have some old notions about the church," re- 
plied Herbert, " but they might have corrected her 
errors without stripping her of her decent reverence 
— they might have bounded the power of the throne 
without murdering our dear master." 

It was perhaps well for these faithful mourners, 
that the arrival of some personages of consequence 
prevented a continuance of their complaining 
dialogue, or some ready ears might have treasured 
up their words, to be repeated to those who would 
not have greatly compassionated their sorrow, or 
very ardently seconded their zeal. 

"Master Herbert," said the Earl of Lindsey, 
" you tany Jong. Is not the vault yet opened." 

" My good lord, I pray you to believe that I have 
exercised all needful diligence. The workmen have 
difficulty to find the entrance to the vault, and they 
are even now labouring in a fresh direction." 

"Why then. Master Herbert, we must change 
our plan. Your warrant is to bury the king this 
7 th day of February, and we may do well to 
observe it to the letter. See you not, by that 
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gleiLm of su^ in the western aisle, that the day is 
waning?" 

"I remember," said the Marquis of Hertford, 
<< to have heard it affirmed, that Henry the Eighth's 
vault is at the eastern end of the choir. Lend me 
thy staff, Master Herbert.** 

The lord advanced towards the altar, and com- 
menced a series of experiments, which caused the 
labourers, who had suspended their fruitless opera- 
tion, to admire bis sagacity. At last the pavement 
returned a hollow Sound, aud the bystanders agreed 
that it would be pHideht to direct all their labours 
to this new attempt. 

" It is certaiiily indiffereftt in the eye of reasoh," 
ejaculated Herbert^ " whether he sleepeth with the 
House of York, or the House of Tudor. One more 
choice is yet left, and if this fail, we may lay him 

with another royal " * martyr,' he would have 

said ; but Bishop Juxon, who stood by in silebce, 
laid his finger on his lip, and Herbert stammered 
out, " personage" — the unhappy Henry Vl. 

The pavement was removed, and, with some con- 
siderable exertion, the vault was soon discovered 
and opened. A ladder and a lantern were procured^ 
and Herbert, with the good bishop, fearlessly de 
Scended. The lords had no desire to contemplate 
mortality so closely. 

" Here is the end of all," said the bishop. " There 
lies the high -crested tyrant, feckless alike of his 
pleasures and his sins ; and though he departed in 
the plenitude bf his power and his iniquity, he is as 
humbled as our poor master, who is come to the 
tdmb a sufferer and a saint. Well, well — the day 
of i*etribution will arrive." 

They soon ascended. " Is there room?" said the 
Duke of Rutland. 

" Ample," replied Herbert. " Henry has one of 
his wives by his side ; but there is no quarrclliu^ 
for a new love." 

" Canst thou, in two hours," said tlie bishop to 
one of the workmen, " canst thou cut a plate or gir- 
dle of lead with these words — ' King Charles, be- 
headed by his Parliametit, 1648 ?* " 

" I think there be not time enough for so much," 
6aid the man. 

" Nor have we warrant for it," said the Earl of 
Lindsey. " Cut the words—* King Charles, 1648,' 
and see that all be ready at six of the clock." The 
party left the chapel. 

In the bed chamber, in which the unhappy 
Charles had slept only twelve days previous to his 
execution, was now placed his coffin. The apart- 
ment was nearly in the same order as when he left 
it. Herbert and the bishop entered. The ri^coDec- 
tions of his master's sufferings pressed upon the 
faithful usher, and he dropped a feW unbidden tears. 
The good bishop took up the king's book of devo- 
tioUs, whifch lay upon the table, the leaf was folded 
down at the penitential psalms, and the bishop also 
wept at this sign of the contrite heart which had 
passed to a bar of mercy. 

iti^'the door opened, and CdoUel Wliitchdt, the 
Parliatiieatary QoVernpr ^ IbO Cftstle^ ^ut<N:edi 



<< Well^ Master Herbert," he exelaimed with a tona 
of contemptuous exultation, '* your mitstet be soon 
returned to his old lodgings ; bUt we shall now hare 
less trouble to guard him." 

'* His soul, -sir," answered the bishop, *' is now 
in company with the seraphic hosts ; he is above 
all danger and fear ; and he is as far removed from 
earthly insult, as his virtues were triumphant over 
the malice of his enemies. I hope at the great day 
of account his persecutors will not be shutout from 
that mercy which they denied to him." 

" Look you, doctor," exclaimed the colonel, 
" your office is to bury Charltes Stuart, and not to 
preach over him. So be busy about it. Within 
there ! Bear this body to its grave, and look thai 
none of the town people enter the gates." 

" With your leave, sir," said the bishojp, " we have 
appointed six of the clock for the hour of interment ; 
and^f it be your pleasure till that time, the body 
may be placiad in St. George's Hall, that those wnQ 
follow it may arrange theniselves in decent order." 

The governor paused suspiciously ; but at length 
yielded a reluctant assent ; and to that hall of re- 
velry and of triumph were borne the lonely remains; 
and a few stood round them with a sincere sorrow ; 
and a few looked on vrith a vague and not uncha* 
ritable curiosity. The pause was brief; and the 
state, if such it could be called, sudden and scanty. 
A few glimmering torches were lighted ; six. of the 
king's faithful friends lifted the coffin on their 
shoulders ; about a dozen gentlemen in mourning 
arranged themselves behind it ; and the procession 
moved forward. 

The spectators of this sad ceremony were fbW, 
Here and there a soldier of the Parliament walked 
by the side of the corpse — and some muttered an 
exclamatioh of compassion — and some repeated a 
Sentence from the scriptures, which they applied to 
the fall of him whom they held as a scourge 
arid a tyraUt. The inner gates of the fbrtr^ 
creaked heaVily on their massy hinges as the funeral 
passed; and here the guard was numerous* At 
intervals a pile of parliamentary troops were under 
arms; — but such precautions seemea unnecess&iT' 
Few of the people were admitted within the wara | 
and no knell announced the melancholy business 
that was in hand. The evening was lowering ; and 
fitful gusts of vrind echoed along the old and tenant- 
less towers, the only requiem to the soul of the de* - 
parted. The day was just closed; and the few ^ 
torches were required not for splendoiur but for use. « 
They deepened the gloom; and the whole scene ^ 
wore such a character of solemn indistinctness, that 
those who loved the king felt their weight of grii 
almost insupportable, and those who hated him hail m 
surrendered almost all of their fierceness and their-"^ 
levity, to the associations of death that were aboiil^ff 
them. 

The scanty procession at length readied the wes— ^ 
tern entrance of the chapel. It was here again me^ 
by a file of musketeers, but they exhibited no mkt^ 
tial reverence to the remains of k king. No gorgeouv 
tapers shed ihfii iUuminati^ dver the lo% eoliuiiitf 
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and the fretted roof; no choral voices sting th6 sa- 
cred dirge which proclaims the hopes of immortality; 
no crowds of nohles dame in thieir hiantles of state 
to bear witness to the vanity of all earthly ^gniBes. 
At the gprave, however, stood the faithful Juxon. 
The bearers put down the corpse in silence. Her- 
bert, and those who followed the king, crowded 
round those remains which would soon pass for ever 
firom their view; and the bishop opened his service 
book. After a moment's interval, he began his duty 
with a broken and tremulous voice : 

" I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I 
offend not with my tongue.'' 

A loud knocking was heard at the outer door. 
The bishop paused, but proceeded : — 

** I will keep my mouth as it were with a bridle, 
while the ungodly is in my sight. *' 

Colonel Whitchot strode into the choir, and with 
a peremptory voice, exclaimed, " Silence^ Master 
Ju|Lon, silence.*' The mourners looked up tremb- 
Knj^ly, and the good bishop said, " May we not 
quietly pay the last duties to our master? 

" It may not be, sir, it may not be. Know you 
not that the Directory has forbidden all vain, and 
catholic, and anti-chnstian ceremonies over the 
dead, which smell of the abominations of the great 
Hariot ? Soldiers, lower the body into the g^ve." 

The mandate was quickly executed. The servant 
of Grod and the faitnful mourners lifted up their 
eyes to heaven, and waited the issue of this violence. 
After the musketeers had lowered the coffin, the 
three lords, with Dr. Juxon, and Herbert, and two 
or three anxious followers, went down into the vault, 
and there the bishop threw himself upon his knees, 
a motion which all present involuntarily imitated, 
and exclaimed, 

** Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
of them that depart hence in the Lord, and with 
"whom the souls of the faithful, after they are deh- 
Tered from the burden of the flesh, are in loy and fe- 
licity ; we give thee hearty thanks for that it hath 
pleased thee to deliver this our brother out of 
the miseries of this sinful world, beseeching thee 
that it may please thee, of thy gracious goodness, 
shortly to accomplish the number of thine elect, 
mnd to hasten thy kingdom." 

** Amen,** answered all with a firm voice ; — and 
'Whitchot heard that holy sound from the bowels of 
the grave, and his heart smotii him. 
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Lnx to the falling of a star, 

(hr as tbe fights of eagles are, 

Or lUce the uesh spring's gaudy huci 

Or silver drops of morning dew. 

Or like the wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubhles which on water stood — 

Even 4nch is man, whose borrowed light 

la straight called in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out ; the bubble dies ; 
The spring eniomb'd in autumn lies ) 
Xbe.oew chies up ; the star is shot ; 

The flignt if pastr-and man forgot 



In the churchyard of Erigle Truagh, in the 
barony of Truagh, county of Monaghan^ there H 
said to be a spirit which appears to persons whose 
families are there interred. Its appefeiriincfe, which 
is generally made in the following manner, is uni- 
formly fatsd, being an omen of death to those who 
are so unhappy as to meet with it. When a funeral 
takes place it is said to watch the person who re- 
mains last in the grave-yard, over whom it pos- 
sesses a fl^cinating influence. If the person be a 
young man, it takes the shape of a beautiful fe 
male, inspires him with a charmed passion, and ex- 
acts a promise that he ^ill meet bet* in the church- 
yard on a month from that day ; this promise is 
sealed by a kiss that communicates a deadly taint 
to the individual who complies. It then disappears, 
and no sooner does the individual from whom it 
received the promise and the kiss pass the boundary 
of the churchyard, than he remembers the history 
of the spectre— wlidch is well knoWti in the parish 
— sinks into despair and insanity, dies, and is buried 
in the place of appointment on the day when the 
promise was to have been fulfilled. If, on the 
contrary, it appears to a female, it assumes the 
form of a young man of exceeding elegance and 
beauty. 

I was shown- the gfrave of a young person 
about eighteen years of age who was said about 
four months before to have fallen a victim to it ; 
and it is not more than ten months since a man in 
the same parish declared that he g^ve the promise 
and the &tal kiss, and consequently looked upon 
himself as lost. He took a fever, died, and was 
buried oh the day Appointed for the meeting, which 
was exactly a month from that of the interview. 
Incredible as it may appear, the friends of these two 
persons solemnly declared — at least>, those of the 
youhg man did to myself — that the particulars of the 
meeting were detailed repeatedly by the two per- 
sons, without the slightest variation. The priest 
of the pfUish, on being called in to try if he possessed 
power to absolve them from the promise, was in 
both instances made acquainted with them; but 
it is unnecessary to add, that he failed in arresting 
the fatal influence of the spirit. There are severtu 
cases of the same kind mentioned, but the two now 
iedluded to are the only ones that came within my 
personal knowledge. It appears, however, that 
the spectre does not confine its operations to the 
churchyaH only, as there have been instances men- 
tioned of its appearance at weddings and dances, 
where it never failed to secure its victims by danc- 
ing them into pleuritic fevers. 

I atn unkble to sAy whether this is a strictly 
local superstition, or whether it is considered to be 
peculiar to other churchyards in Ireland, or else- 
where. In its female shape it somewhat resembles 
the Elle maids of Scanoinavia; but I am ac- 
quainted with no account of fairies or apparitions 
in which the sex is said to be changedi ese«|^l itt 
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that of the devil himself. The country-people say 
it is death. 



SIR TURLOUGH; OR, THE CHURCHYARD BRIDE. 

The bride she bound her golden hair — 

Killeevy, O KiUeevy! 
And her step was light as the breezy air 
When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeeyy. 

And oh, but her eyes they danc*d so bright, 

Killeevy, O KiUeevy! 
As she longed for the dawn of to-morrow's light. 
Her bridal vows of love to plight, 

By the bonny green woods of Killeevy. 

The bridegroom is come with youthfiil brow, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy! 
To receive from his Eva her virgin vow; 
•* Why tarries the bride of my IxMom now?" 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

A cry! a cry! — ^*twas her maidens spoke, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy! 
" Your bride is asleep — ^she has not awoke; 
And the sleep she sleeps will never be broke,'* 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

Sir Turlough sank down with a heavy moan, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy! 
And his cheek became like the marble stone-^ 
" Oh, the piUse of my heart is for ever gone!" 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The keen* is loud — it comes again, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy! 
And rises sad from the funeral train, 
As in sorrow it winds along the plain. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

♦ The Irish cry, or wailing for the dead. — Speaking of 
this practice, which still prevails in many parts of Ireland, 
the Rev. A. Ross, rector of Dungiven, in his statistical 
survey of that parish, observes that " however it may 
offend the judgment, or shock our present refinement, its 
affecting cadences will continue to find admirers wherever 
what is truly sad and plaintive can be relished or under- 
stood." It is also thus noticed by the Author of ** Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry:" 

'* I have oflen, indeed always, felt that there is some- 
thing exceedingly touching in the Irish cry; in fact, that 
it breathes the very spirit of wild and natural sorrow. 
The Irish peasantry, whenever a death takes place, are ex- 
ceedingly happy in seizing upon any contingent circum- 
stances that may occur, and making them subservient to 
the excitemenjt of grief for the departed, or the exaltation 
and praise of his character and virtues. My entrance 
was a proof of this; for I had scarcely advanced to the 
middle of the floor, when my intimacy with the deceased, 
our boyish sports, and even our quarrels, were adverted to 
with a natural eloquence and pathos, that, in spite of my 
firmness, occasioned me to feel the prevailing sorrow. 
They spoke, or chanted mournfully, in Irish; but the 
substance of what they said was as follows: — * Oh, avour- 
neen! you're lying low this momin' of sorrow! lying low 
are you, and does not know who it is (alluding to me) 
that is standin' over you, weepin' for the days you spent 
together in your youth! I^b yovane\f, acushia aguM oMihore 
machree, (the pulse and beloved of my heart,) that would 
stretch out the right hand warmly to welcome him to the 
place of his birth, where you had both been so often happy 
about the green hills and valleys with each other!' They 
then passed on to an enumeration of his virtues as a &ther, 
a husband, son, and brother — specified his worth as he 
stood related to society in geneial, and his kindness as a 
neighbour and a friend." 



And oh, but the plumes of white were fiur, 

Killeevy. O Killeevy! 
When they flutter'd all mournful in the air. 
As rose the hymn of the requiem prayer,* 

By the bonnie green woods of KUleevy. 

There is a voice that but one can hear, 

Killeevy, O KiUeevy! 
And it softly pours, from behind the bier. 
Its note of death on Sir Turlough's car^ 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The keen is loud, but that voice is low, 

Killeevy, O KiUeevy! 
And it sings its song of sorrow slow. 
And names young Turlough's name with woe, 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

Now the grave is closed, and the mass is said, 

KUleevy, O KiUeevy ! 
And the bride she sleeps in her lonely bed. 
The fairest corpse among the dead,t 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The wreaths of virgin- white are laid, 

Killeevy, O KUleevy ! 
By virgin hands, o'er the spotless mcud ; 
And the flowers are strewn, but they soon wiU fade,^ 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

** Oh go not yet — not yet away, 

KUleevy, O KUleevy ! 
" Let us feel that life is near our clay," 
The long-departed seem to say. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

But the tramp and the voices of life arc gone, 

KUleevy, O KUkjevy ! 
And beneath each cold forgotten stone. 
The mouldering dead sleep aU alone. 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

But who is he who lingereth yet ? 

KUleevy, O KUleevy ! 
The fresh green sod with liis tears is wet. 
And his heart in the bridal grave is set. 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

Oh, who but Sir Turlough, young and brave, 

KUleevy, O KiUeevy ! 
Should bend him o'er that bridal grave, 
And to his death-bound Eva rave. 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

" Weep not — weep not," said a lady fair, 

KUleevy, O KUleevy ! 
** Should youth and valour thus despair, 
** And pour their vows to the empty air ?" 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 

There's charmed music upon her tongue, 

KUleevy, O Killeevy ! 
Such beauty — ^bright and warm and young — 
Was never seen the maids among. 

By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevJ^ 

* It is usual in the North of Ireland to celebrate mass 
for the dead in some green field between the house in 
which the deceased Uved and the grave-yard. For this 
the shelter of a grove is usuaUy selected, and the appear- 
ance of the ceremony is highly picturesque and solemn, ex- 
hibiting that melancholy beauty for wluch this rite of the 
Church of Rome is so remarkable. 

t Another expression pecuUarly Irish, " What a pnrty 
corpse !" — " How well she becomes death !" •* You 
wouldn't meet a purtier corpse of a summer's day !" 
** She bears the change weU !" are aU phrases quite com- 
mon in cases of death among the peasantry. 

X These ceremonies are not peculiar to Ireland ; except 
the wreaths of white paper, which are more firequent here 
than in the sister kingdom. 
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A Utughing ligbt,- a iendslt grace, 

Killeevy, Killeevy I 
Sparkled in beauty around her face, 
That grief from mortal heart might chace. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeeyy, 

The charm is strong upon Turlough's eye, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
His faithless tears are already dry, 
And his yielding heart has ceased to sigh, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

•* The maid for whom thy salt tears fell,** 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
" Thy grief or love can ne'er recall ; 
** She rests beneath that grassy pall, 

** By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 
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My heart it strangely cleaves to thee," 

Killeevy, KiUeeyy ! 
And now that thy plighted love is free. 
Give its unbroken pledge to me, 

** By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy." 

To thee,** the charmed chief replied, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
I pledge that love o'er my buried bride ; 
** Oh come, and in Turlough's hall abide," 

" By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy,** 

Again the funeral voice came o'er 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
The passing breeze, as it wailed before, 
And streams of mournful music bore. 

By the bonnie green woods of Ejilleevy. 

•If I to thy youthful heart am dear," 

Killeevy, Killeevy ! 
•• One month from hence thou wilt meet me here, 
" Where lay thy bridal Eva's bier," 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

He pressed her lips as the words were spoken, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And his banshees wail* — now far and broken— 
Murmur'd " Death," as he gave the token. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

** Adieu I adieu I** said this lady bright, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And she slowly passed Uke a thing of light. 
Or a morning cloud, from Sir Turlough's sight. 

By the bonnie green woods of Olecvy. 

Now Sir Torlough has death in every vein, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And there's fear and grief o'er his wide domain. 
And gold for those who will calm his brain, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

•* Come haste thee, leech, right swiftly pde," 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
Sir Torlough the Brave, Green Truagh's pride, 
Has pledged his love to the church-yard bride. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 



* Treating of the superstitions of the Irish, Miss Bal- 
four says, ** What rank the banshee holds in the scale of 
spiritual beings, it is not easy to determine ; but her 
fkroorite occupation seems to be that of foretelling the 
death of the dbBferent branches of the families over which 
the presided, by the most plaintive cries. Many stories 
to this purpose are related by the lower Irish ; and even 
Christiamtyhas not been able to destroy those super- 
stitious ideas. Every family had formerly its banshee, 
but the bdief in her existence is now fast fading away, 
and in a few more years she will only be remembered m 
the storied records of her marvellous doings in days long 
since gone by." • 
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The leech groaned loud, " come tell me this," 

Killeevy, O Killeevy I 
** By all thy hopes of weal and bliss, 
"Has Sir Turlough given the fatal kiss ?*' 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

*' The banshee*s cry is loud and long, 

Bjlleevy, O Killeevy I 
" At eve she weeps her funeral song, 
'* And it floats on the twilight breeze along," 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

" Then the fatal kiss is giVen ; — the last," 

Killeevy, O Killeevy I 
" Of Turlough's race and name is past, 
" His doom is seal'd, his die is cast,** 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

" Leech, say not that thy skill is vain," 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
" Oh, calm the power of his frenzied brain, 
" And half his lands thou shalt retain," 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The leech has failed, and the hoary priest 

KiUeevy, O KUleevy ! 
With pious shrifl his soul releas*d. 
And the smoke is high of his funeral feast. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The shanachies* now are assembled all, 

KiUeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the songs of praise, in Sir Turlough's hall. 
To the sorrowing harp's dark music fell. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

And there is trophy, banner, and plume, 

Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And the pomp of death, with its darkest gloom, 
O'ershadows the Irish chieftain's tomb. 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The month is dos'd, and Green Truagh's pride, 

KiUeevy, O KUleevy ! 
Is married to death — and side by side. 
He slumbers now with his church-yard bride. 
By the bonnie green woods of KiUeevy. 



OUGH. 

The Connt Antonio, a young Italian gentleman, 
on a visit to England, for the purpose of learning 
the language, is taking a walk witk his friend and 
tutor, Mr. Beauchamp. Scene, a green lane be- 
tween meadows. 

Count Antonio. (Speaking with a very slight 
accent.)— But how beautiful it is, the place. In 
Italy we have more equal, more hot weather, and 
less of wet ; but I should willingly exchange our 
dryness for this most beautiful verdure. 

Mb. Beauchamp. — Upon my honour, John Bull 
must feel quite proud of such a compliment from 
the denizen of a climate like yours I But you are 
light : among your vines, your luscious fruits, under 
your clear sky and genial sun, I have often longed 
for a meadow such as this over the hedge. It seemed 
as if the mere sight of it would quench my thirst. 

Count. — I can understand. It is very fine. 

Me. B. — The great drawback is, that we can 
never make sure of enjoying it thoroughly ; for 

* The Bhanachies were those who recorded the exploits 
of great men, and recounted their deeds previous to their 
interment. 
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though thera seMom parsed an eniive day in which 
one cannot get out of doors at all, yet the frequent 
nuns make the groi^id wet, and often xp^ke one 
pay the penalty of a rheumatisn^ for rural indul- 
gences. 

Count. — Ah, I know it well. "When I first came 
to England I had a cow^ and kept it a long while. 
Mr. B, — For the sake of the milk ? 
CoDNT.-^ — Why old Mrs. Johnson prescrihed ass's 
milk to get rid of it. 

Mb. B. — To get rid of what ? 
Count. — The cow. She said it would settle on 
my lungs. 

Ma. B. — Ha ! ha I Excuse me, my dear Count; 
I admire hut cannot imitate the politeness of you 
Itahans, who never laugh at verbal blunders. . A 
oow is a female ox. We call your infliction, not a 
cow, but a cat^, cough. * 

Count. — A cauf ! Ah, I shall never learn all 
your diverse modes of speaking the words. 

Mr. B. — Do not despair, you have got on won- 
derfully, you speak almost like a native already, and 
only want time to learn the irregiilarities of the 
language, which I must confess are numerous. 

Count. — It is all irregularity I I do believe, 
truly, that almost every word is pronounced unlike 
all the rest. 

Mr. B. — Come, you exaggerate. 
Count. — Scarcely ; there b hardly any rule that 
applies to piore than half a dozen words ; and very 
often the same characters are pronounced in differ- 
ent modes. Yoi^r own name is example, Beau- 
champ, which you call Beecham, What is the 
use of ihe a, the u, and the />, in ^9,i word ? And 
even this fantastic mode of pronouncing it is not 
fixed. ^ a M is pronounced all ways. You might 
say, Little. Miss Beeckam is the 6o-ideal of infant 
beuty. 

Mr. B. — Ha ! ha ! you are a most complimentary 
philologist. 

. CopNT. — T^« feet is, the pronunciation is only 
to be acquired by the study of every individual 
Vor4. WhM^ a labour for a foreigner! A general 
^y 1(0 it will never be founds tbauf soft like a 
diamond* 

Mr. B.— Soft like a diamond ! I believe a dia- 

rond is the hardest substance in nature. Nor do 
see \iOYf that which you complain of, as hard, can 
})e soft. 

Count. — Soft ? Do you not say ?-r-or seeked ? 
1^^, B. — I comprehend, — ^you mean sought 
^Vbich reiniii43 me that you should have said 
^pug^ [tho] not that^f. 

Count. — That ough again ! It i^ my sUno pf 
BfBspondi To conquer the difficulty is a job as 
taw as the sounds are raw ; — as raw as the voice of 
a daw pr a chaw- 
Ma, B.— Chawl — ^You should have said dou^ 
\(^, the by, slough, not shw. By taw I suspect you 
^fai) tough ; but what do you mean by being as 
faw as a chaw f 

' Count. — Chaw— is there not a bi?d, a Cornish 
diaw ; and its voice is raw, is it not ? 



Mr. B. — A chuffs a chough ; and a9 you sa^ 

its voice is ruff. The hird yqu ipay caD raw» uutil 
it is cooked. 

Count, — Your Corrections serve only to mislead 
me, you see. You may knead the language into 
as many shapes as easily as duff. 

Mr. B. — ^Doe, dough — 

Count. — Dough, — and therefore you might 
draw a rule about as easily as you might plo a mr- 
row in Low Iron, pr Low Swilly, or any other low. 

Mr. B. — Plough you mean ; and you should say 
Lock [Lough] Swilly ; and I suppose Lock Iron ; 
but you [§eem more learned than I am in Britbh 
geography. 

Count. — Enoc 1 It is hopeless. 

Mr. B. — Enoch I 

Count. — Basta, basta. 

Mr. B. — Oh ! enough. 

Count. — I shall never get ^Arw^it ! ougK I 
have foot dotily with the difficulty; but it is 
thoraufiy impossible to conquer. I have socked 
for a clue to the lab3ninth, as eagerly as — a pig at 
his true. All I have gained is knout. 



May we venture to hazard a speculation that 
this playful trifle is from the pen of a distin- 
guished living poet, and one of the most 
genial and accomplished of English essayists? 
Wc are led to form this opinion, partly from 
the place in which we find it (the Monthly 
Repository^ a periodical that may be said to 
have died of too much grace), and partly from 
internal evidence of style and turn of expres- 
The idea suggested in it might be carr 



sion. 



ried out still farther with excellent effect. 



THE POOR MAN TO THE SCORNFUL RICH 

' MAN. 

If well thou view'st us, with no squinted eye 
No partial judgment, thou wilt quickly rate 
Thy wealth no richer than my poverty, 
M/ want no poorer than thy rich estate : 
Our ends and hirths alike; in this, ^ I, 
Poor thou wert bom, and poor again shalt die. 

My little fills my Uttle-wishing mind; 

Thou, haying more than much, yet seekest more: 

V()xo seeks, still wishes what he seeks to find ; 

Who wishes* wants ; and whoso wants, is poor : 
•then tins must fellow of necessity — 
Poor are thy riches, rich my poverty. 

Though still thou get'st, yet is thy want not spent. 
But, as thy w^th, so grows that wealthy itch ; 
3ut with my little I have much content — 
Content hath all ; and who hath all, is rich : 
Then this in reason, thou must needs confess « 
\i I haye little, yet that thou hast less. 

PniNEAS Fletchs*. 1584 — 1650. 



THB CERTAINTY OP JUSTICE* 

Tb9 aeas will part, graves open, xxxsks wiU split ; 
The shield will cleave ; the nrighted shadow flit ; 
Where justice aipus, her fiery darts must bit. 

Fbancis Qva&les, 1593 — ICM. 
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COLOMBA- 

(From the French of Prosper Miritt^e.) 
[Continued from page 140.] 

VI. 

It is in obedience to the precept of Horace that 
I have thus plunged in medias res. Now that all 
my characters are asleep — the fairColomba, and the 
colonel and his daughter — I will seize upon the op- 
portunity to acquaint my reader with certain de- 
tails of which he must not be left in ignorance, if 
he means to follow the further course of this vera- 
cious history. He is already aware that Colonel 
della Rebbia, Orso's father, fell by the hand of an 
assassin. Now a man is not assassinated in Cor- 
sica as he is in France or elsewhere, by the first 
gaol-bird that finds no better means at hand to 
rob you of your valuables ; in that country a man 
is assassinated by his enemies ; but why he has 
enemies is often very hard to say. Many families 
hate each other from inveterate habit, whilst all 
tradition of the original cause of their hatred is 
completely lost. 

The filinily to which Colonel della Rebbia be- 
longed, hated several other families, but with a 
special hatred that of the Barricini, for the reason, 
as some said, that in the sixteenth century a della 
Rebbia had seduced a Barricini, and had been af- 
terwards poignarded by a relation of the injured 
girL Others indeed gave a different version of 
the story, alleging that it was a della Rebbia who 
had been seduced, and a Barricini poignarded. 
Be this as it may, there was blood between the 
two houses. Contrary to custom, however, this 
murder had not been productive of others ; for 
the della Rebbias and the Barricini had been per- 
secuted alike by the Genoese government, and the 
voong men of both families having expatriated 
themselves, the two were for several generations 
deprived of their energetic representatives. At the 
close of the last centunr a della Rebbia, an officer 
in the NeapoUtan service, got into a quarrel in a 
gambHng-house with some military men, who, 
among other insidting expressions^ called him a 
Corsican goat. He drew, but being alone against 
three, he would have fared badly if a stranger, 
who was playing at the same table, had not cried 
out, " I am a Corsican too !" and taken part with 
him. Tlie stranger was a Barricini, who, be it ob- 
served, was not acquainted with his countryman. 
Upon an explanation taking place, a profuse inter- 
change of courtesies and vows of eternal friendship 
passed between them; for on the continent Corsicans 
rery readily attach themselves to each other, though 
it is qtute otherwise with them on their native soil. 
This was strongly exemplified in the present instance. 
Delia Rebbia and Bamcini were intimate friends so 
long as they remained in Italy; but after their return 
to Corsica they met but rarely, though both inha- 
bitfaig the fame village, and when they died it was 
said tlMj had noi spoken to each other for five or 

YOEUI. 



six years. Their sons lived in the same way, on 
etiquette^ as they say in the island. The one, Ghil* 
fuccio, Orso's father, was a miUtary man ; Giudioe 
Barricini, the other, was an avocat. Having both 
become heads of families, and being parted by their 
callings in life, they had seldom any opportunity of 
seeing or hearing of each other. 

One day, however, about the year 1809, Giudice 
reading in a newspaper in Bastia, that Captain 
Ghilfuccio had just been decorated, said before wit* 
nesses that he was not surprised, since General 

protected the capt£un's family. The expression 

was reported to Ghilfuccio in Vienna, whereupon 
he remarked to a countryman that on his arrival in 
Corsica he would find Giudice very rich, since he 
drew more money from the causes he lost than from 
those he gained. It was never known whether he 
meant to insinuate thereby that the avocat betrayed 
his clients, or merely alluded to the common-plaoe 
notion, that a bad cause is sometimes more lucrative 
to a lawyer than a good one. Be this as it may, 
the epigra^l reached the ears of the avocat Barricini, 
and he did not forget it. In 1812 he applied to be 
appointed mayor of his commune, and had every 

hope of succeeding, when Greneral wrote to 

the prefect, recommending a relation of Ghilfuccio'f 
wife ; the prefect hastened to comply with the 
general's wishes, and Barricini made no doubt but 
that he owed his disappointment to the intrigues of 
Ghilfuccio. After the emperor's downfall in 1814, 
the general's protege was denounced as a Bona- 
partist, and superseded by Barricini, who was again 
turned out of office during the Hundred Days ; but 
after the storm had blown over he resumed possession 
of the mayoralty seal and the registers of the civil 
administration, with great pomp. 

From that moment his star grew more brilliant 
than ever. Colonel della Rebbia, retired on half- 
pay to Pietranera, had to defend himself against a 
covert war of pettifogging hostilities. Sometimes 
an action for damages was brought against him for 
trespass committed by his horse upon the enclosuret • 
of M. le Maire ; at another time the latter, under 
pretence of repairing the floor of the church, re- 
moved a broken flagstone bearing the arms of the 
della Rebbia family, and covering the tomb of one 
of its members. If the goats devoured the colonel's 
vines the proprietors of the animals found a pro- 
tector in the mayor ; the grocer who kept the post- 
office at Pietranera, and the garde champetre, an 
old mutilated soldier, both of them cHents of the 
house of della Rebbia, were one after the other 
deprived of their places and superseded by the 
creatures of the Barricini. 

The colonel's wife expressed, on her death-bed, 
her wish to be buried in the midst of a small wood, 
where she had been fond of walking. The mayor 
forthwith declared that she should be interred in 
the cemetery of the commune, as he had recei?ed 
no authorization to permit of an isolated place of 
burial. The colonel, greatly exasperated^ declared 
that he would not wait for the authorization, but 
bury his wife, meanwhilei in the spot she had ie* a 

Q 
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lected, and he had a grave dug there. The mayor, 
on his part, caused one to be made in the cemetery, 
and summoned the gendarmerie, that the law, as 
lie said, might be duly enforced. On the day of 
the funeral, the two parties were confronted bodily, 
and there was some reason to apprehend a battle 
for the remains of Madame della Rebbia. Some 
forty well-armed peasants, led by the relations of 
the deceased, obliged the cur^, on leaving the 
church, to take the road to the wood. On the 
other hand, the mayor came forward with his two 
sons, his clients, and the gendannes, to oppose 
this. When he advanced, and summoned the pro- 
cession to retrace their steps, he was assailed with 
shouts and threats ; his adversaries had the advan- 
tage in point of numbers, and they seemed deter- 
mined. Several guns were cocked when he made 
his appearance, and it is even said that a shepherd 
levelled his piece at him ; but the colonel threw it 
up, saying, *' Let no one fire without my orders." 
The mayor " had a natural fear of blows," hke 
Panurge, and declining the fight, he withdrew with 
his escort. The funeral procession then pursued 
its way, taking care to select the longest road, so as 
to pass before the mayoralty. As they filed before 
it, an idiot, who had joined the procession, took it 
into his head to cry out " Vive TEmpereur!" Two 
or three voices responded to the cry, and the Reb- 
bianists, growing more and more heated, proposed 
to kill one of the mayor's oxen that impeded their 
line of march. Fortunately, the colonel prevented 
that act of violence. 

It will readily be supposed that a proces verbal 
was drawn up, and that the mayor presented the 
prefect with a report composed in his most sublime 
style, representing laws, divine and human, trampled 
under foot, — the majesty of him, the mayor, and 
of the reverend cur6, denied and insulted, — Colonel 
della Rebbia putting himself at the head of a Bona- 
partist conspiracy, to change the order of succession 
to the throne, and to excite the citizens to arm 
ao^inst each other, crimes denounced by the articles 
86 and 91 of the Code Penal. 

The exaggeration of this report spoiled its effect. 
The colonel wrote to the prefect and to the attorney- 
general ; a relation of his wife's was connected by 
marriage with one of the deputies of the island, and 
another was cousin to the president of the Cour 
Royale. Thanks to this interest, the conspiracy 
ended in smoke; Madame della Rebbia remained 
in the wood, and the idiot alone was sentenced to a 
fortnight's imprisonment. 

The avocat Barricini, vexed at the result of this 
affair, turned his batteries in another direction. He 
inimmaged out an old title deed, on the strength 
of which he set about contesting the coloneFs right 
to a certain watercourse which served to turn a 
mill. A suit was carried on for a long while. At 
the end of a year the court was about to give judg- 
ment, and to all appearance, in favom* of the colonel, 
when M. Barricini placed in the attorney general's 
hands a letter signed by a certain Agostini, a fa- 
mous bandity thr^temng him (the mayor) with fire 



and death if he did not desist from his pretensions. 
It is well known that the protection of a bandit is 
in great request in Corsica, and that to oblige their 
friends they frequently interpose in private quarrels. 
The mayor was turning this letter to his advantage, 
when a fresh incident occurred to complicate the 
affair. The bandit Agostini wrote to the attorney- 
general, complaining that his handwriting had been 
counterfeited, and his character compromised, by 
making him appear in the light of a man who 
traded in the influence he possessed. " If I discover 
the individual who committed this forgery,'' he said, 
at the conclusion q^ his letter, " I will inflict upon 
him an exemplary punishment I" 

It was clear Agostini had not written the threat- 
ening letter to the mayor; the della Rebbias ac- 
cused the Barricini of it, and vice versa. Violent 
threats were uttered on both sides, and justice was 
perplexed and unable to say on which side the guilty 
were to be found. 

Matters stood thus, when Colonel Ghilfuccio was 
assassinated. The foUowinjr are the facts as de- 
posed to in the course of the official inquiry. On the 
2nd of August, 18 — , towards nightfall, as the 
woman Madeleine Pietri was carrying com to 
Pietranera, she heard two shots in rapid succession 
fired as she thought in the hollow way leading to 
the \'illage, about one hundred and fifty paces from 
where she stood. Immediately afterwards she saw 
a man ininnuig, with his body bent down, through a 
vineyard path towards the village. He stopped a 
moment and turned round, but the distance pre- 
vented the woman Pietri from distinguishing his 
features, and besides, he had a vine-leaf in liis mouth 
that almost hid his whole face. He made a sign* 
with his hand to a companion whom the woman 
did not see, and then disappeared among the vines. 

The woman Pietri, throwing down her load, ran 
up the path and found Colonel della Rebbia bathed 
ill blood, and shot in two places, but still breathing. 
Beside him was his gim charged and cocked, as if 
he had put himself in a posture of defence against 
an enemy in front, at the moment another shot 
him from behind. He rattled in his breathing, and 
was strugghng against the gripe of death, but could 
not utter a word, a circumstance which the medical 
men explained from the nature of his wounds, which 
had gone through his lungs. The discharge of blood 
was suffocating him ; it oozed out sl«wly like a red 
froth. The woman in vain raised him up and put 
a few questions to him. She saw plainly he 
wished to speak, but could not make himself un- 
derstood. Observing that he tried to put hb hand 
in his pocket, she hastened to take from it a small 
pocket-Dook, >vhich she put open before him. The 
wounded man took the pencil from the pocket-book, 
and tried to write. In fact, the witness saw him 
form several characters, with great effort ; but not 
being able to read, she could not make out their 
meaning. Exhausted by this exertion, the coloneL 
left the pocket-book in the woman's hand, which 
he pressed strongl}', gazing at her with a strange 
look, as though he would say (these were the wit* 
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ness's own words), '* It is important; it b the name 
of my murderer!" 

The woman Pietri was going up to the village 
when she met the major, Barricini, and his son 
Vincentello. It was then almost night. She related 
what she had seen; the mayor took the pocket- 
book, and ran to the mayoralty to put on his official 
scarf, and to call his secretary and the gendarmerie. 
Left alone with young Vincentello, the woman 
Pietri proposed to him, that they should go and assist 
the colonel, in case he was still living; but Vincen- 
tello replied that if he went near a dying man who 
bad been the inveterate enemy of his family, he 
would be accused of having killed him. The mayor 
came back shortly after, found the colonel dead, had 
the body removed, and drew up,an official statement 
of the affair. 

In spite of his natural perturbation on the occasion, 
M. Barricini had made haste to place the colonel's 
pocket-book under seal, and to make all the inquiries 
in his power ; but none of them led to any impor- 
tant discovery. When the juffe (Vinstruction ar- 
rived, the pocket-pook was opened, and on a page 
soiled with blood, were seen some letters traced with 
a failing hand, but still very legible. 1 he page bore 
the word AgostL., and the judge doubted not but that 
the colonel had intended to |>oint out Agostini as his 
assassin. Colomba della Rebbia, however, having 
been called for by the judge, demanded permission 
to examine the pocket book ; after turning over the 
leaves for a long time, she stretched out her hand 
towards ihe mayor, and cried out, " There stands 
the murderer.*' She then related with amazin? 

o 

clearness and precision, considering her intense 
affliction, that her father had a few days before re- 
ceived a letter from her brother and had burned it, 
first taking the precaution to write down in his 
pocket-book tlie address of Orso, wlio had just re- 
moved to another garison. Now that address was 
no longer in the pocket-book ; and Colomba concluded 
that the mayor had torn out the leaf on which it was 
written, the same probably on which her father had 
inscribed the name of his murderer ; and she charged 
the mayor with having substituted for this the name of 
Agostmi. The judge found that a leaf was actually 
missing from the folded sheet on which the name 
was written ; but presently he remarked that leaves 
were also wanting from the other sheets, and wit- 
nesses stated that it had been the colonel's practice 
to tear out pages from his pocket-book when he 
wished to light a cigar. It was therefore exceed- 
ingly probable that he had inadvertently burned 
the address of his son. Moreover, it was established 
in evidence, that when tlie mayor received the 
pocket-book from tlie woman Pietri, it was too 
dark for him to read ; that he did noji stop for an 
instant on his way to the mayoralty ; that the bri- 
gadier of gendarmerie went in with him, saw him 
light a lamp, put the pocket-book under cover, and 
seal it up before his eyes. 

When the brigadier had concluded his testimony, 
Colomba, in a state bordering on distraction, threw 
herself on her knees before him, and besought him, 



by all he held most sacred, to declare if be had not 
left the mayor alone for a single instant. The bri- 
gadier, after a moment's hesitation, visibly affected 
by the girl's passionate appeal, admitted that he 
had gone into an adjoining room to get a large 
sheet of paper, but that he did not remain there a 
minute, and that the mayor had talked to him with- 
out interruption all the time he was groping for the 
paper in a drawer. He deposed besides, that on 
his return the bloody pocket-book was still on the 
table, on the very spot where the mayor had laid 
it down on entering the house. 

M. Barricini gave his testimony with the utmost 
calmness. He made allowances, he said, for Ma- 
demoiselle della Rebbia's violence, and freely con- 
descended to justify himself. He proved that he 
had remained in the village all the evening in ques- 
tion ; that his son Vincentello was with him in 
front of the mayoralty at the moment the crime 
was committed ; and that his son Orlanduccio, 
having been that very day attacked with fever, had 
never quitted his bed. He produced all the guns 
in his house, not one of which had been recently 
discharged. He added, that as to the pocket-book 
he had felt its importance at once, and had sealed 
it up and placed it in the hands of his adjunct, fore- 
seeing that the known enmity between himself and 
the colonel might make him an object of suspicion. 
Finally, he adverted to the fact that Agostini had 
threatened with death the person who had written 
a letter in his name ; and he hinted that the mis- 
creant had probably suspected the colonel, and 
had assassinated him. Such an act of vengeance, 
prompted by an analogous motive, was not without 
a parallel in bandit annals. 

Five days after the death of Colonel della Reb- 
bia, Agostini was surprised by a detachment of 
voltigeurs, and killed after a desperate resistance. 
There was found upon him a letter from Colomba, 
conjuring him to declare whether or not he was 
guilty of the murder imputed to him. The bandit 
not having replied, it was pretty generally concluded 
that he had not had the courage to say to a daugh- 
ter that he had killed her father. Nevertheless, it 
was whispered by those who gave themselves out as 
well acquainted with the character of Agostini, that 
if he had killed the colonel, he would have boasted 
of the deed. Another bandit, named Brandolaccio, 
sent a message to Colombo, pledging his honour to 
the innocence of his comrade ; but the only proof 
he adduced was that Agostini had never told him 
he suspected the colonel. 

The upshot was, that the Barricini were left im- 
molested ; ihejttffc d instruction was lavish in his 
praise of the mayor ; and the latter put a worthy 
close to his own honourable conduct in the affair, 
by resigning all pretensions to the stream for which 
he had gone to law with Colonel della Rebbia. 

Colomba, in pursuance of the national custom, 
chanted an extemporaneous ballala over her father's 
body, in presence of his assembled friends. She 
poured out in it all her hatred to the Bamcini, ac- 
cused them distinctly of the murder, and threatened 
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them with the Tengeanee of her brother. Thid 
baUata became very popular, and was the same that 
Miss Nevil heard smig by the smlor. On hearing 
of the death of his father, Orso, who was then in 
the north of France^ asked for leave of absence, but 
was refused. At first he belieyed the Barricini 

guilty, in consequence of a letter from his sister ; 
ut he soon after received a copy of all the deposi- 
tions ; and a special letter &om the judge brought 
home to him the almost certain conviction that the 
bandit Agostini had been the sole criminal. Once 
every three months Colomba wrote to him, reiterat- 
ing her suspicions, which she called proofs. These 
accusations made his Corsican blood boil in spite of 
himself, and there were times when he was not far 
£rom sharing his sister's prejudices. Nevertheless, 
he repeated to her in every letter he wrote, that 
her allegations rested on no substantial grounds, 
and were deserving of no credit. He even forbade 
her, but always in vain, to mention the matter to 
him any more. Thus passed two yeai^, at the end 
of which he was put on half-pay ; and then he 
thought of returning to his native place, not to 
take vengeance on men he believed innocent, but 
to marry his sister, and to sell his little property, if 
it would realize enough to enable him to live on the 
continent. 

vn. 
Whether it was that his sister's arrival had more 
strongly awakened in Orso's mind the remembrance 
of his parental roof^ or that Colomba*s costume and 
barbarian manners ^ave him some pain in presence 
of his civilized {riends, it was but the next day he 
announced his intention of quitting Ajaccio and re- 
turning to Pietranera. He exacted a promise, how- 
ever, from the colonel, that he would accept the 
hospitality of his humble manor when proceeding 
to Bastia ; promising him in retmn, abimdant 
sport with deer, pheasants, boars, and so forth. 

The day before his departure, instead of going 
out shootmg, Orso proposed a walk on the beach. 
Giving his arm to Miss Nevil he coidd converse with 
perfect freedom, for Colomba remained in the 
town to make some purchases, and the colonel was 
every moment stragghng from his companions to 
shoot gulls and noddies, to the great amazement of 
the passers by, who could not conceive why he 
wasted his powder on such paltry ?ame. 

They took the road leading to the Greek chapel, 
whence there is a very beautiful view of the bay ; 
but they paid no attention to it. 

" Miss Nevil" — said Orso, after a silence that 
had lasted long enough to become embarrasing, 
*' tell me frankly, what do you think of my 
sister?" 

" I am very much pleased with her," Miss Nevil 
repHed ; " more than with you," she added with a 
smile, ** for she is truly Corsican, and you are an 
overcivilized barbarian." 

" Overcivilized ! Well now, in spite of myself I 
feel that I am relapsing into barbarism since I set 
foot in this island. A thousand frightful thoughts 
beset me and torment mc^-^nd I longed to have 



some conversation with you before burying myself 

in my desert." 

" You must rouse your courage, monsieur ; look 
at your sister's resignation ; she sets you an ex- 
ample." 

" Oh ! undeceive yourself. Put no faith in her 
resignation. She has not yet said a single word to 
me, but every look of hers tells me plainly what she 
expects of me." 

" And pray what is that ?" 

" Oh ! nothing — only that I should try if your 
father's gun can kill a man as well as a partridge." 
" What an idea ! Can you really suppose it pos- 
sible, after just admitting that she has said nothing 
to you yet ? Really, this is too bad on your 
part." 

" Had she no thoughts of vengeance, she would 
have spoken to me at once of our father ; she has 
done nothing of the sort. She would have uttered 
the name of those she regards — imjustly I am sure 
— as his murderers. But no, not a word about them. 
Shall I tell you why ? We Corsicans, you must 
know, are a .cunning race. My sister is aware that 
she has not got me wholly in her power, and she 
does not wish to alarm me whilst I can yet escape 
her. When once she shall have led me to the verg« of 
the precipice, when my brain has begun to reel, she 
will plunge me headlong down the absyss." Orso 
now communicated to Miss Nevil some details re- 
specting the death of his father, and related the 
chief proofs that combined to make him look on 
Agostini as the murderer. " Nothing," he con- 
tinued, ^' h^ made the least impression on Colomba. 
I saw this from her last letter. She has sworn the 
death of the Barricini ; and — see what confidence I 
repose in you Miss Nevil — perhaps they would not 
be this moment in existence, were it not that from 
one of those prejudices which her rude education 
excuses, she felt persuaded that the act of vengeance 
belongs of right to me as the head of the family, 
and that my honour is pledged to it." 

^'Indeed, Monsieur della Rebbia," said Miss 
Nevil, " you calumniate your sister." 

" No ; you have said it yourself — she is a Corsi- 
can — she thinks as they all do. Do you know why 
I was m such bad spirits yesterday ?" 

" No ; but you have been subject, for some time 
past, to these gloomy fits. You were more agree- 
able at the commencement of our acquaintance." 

*' Yesterday, on the contrary, I was more than 
usually gay — more than usually happy. I had seen 
you so kind, so indulgent to my sister. We were 
returning home, the colonel and I, by water. Guess 
what one of the boatmen said to me, in his in- 
fernal patois, * You have killed lots of game, Ors* 
Anton'; but you will find Orlanduccio Barricini a 
better sportsman than you.' " 

" Well, what is there so very terrible in these 
words ? Is it, then, a matter of such ^dtal moment 
to you, that you should be thought a first-rate 
sportsman ?" 

^^ But do you not see that the blackguard meant 
to tell me I durst not kill Orlanduccio r*' 
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** Do you know you frighten me, Monsieur della 
Rebbia. It seems the air of your island not only 
causes fever, but even makes people mad. Fortu- 
nately, we shall leave it soon/' 

"Not till you have been to Pietranera. You 
have promised my sister." 

" And if we failed to keep this promise, we might 
expect, no doubt, to bring down some terrible ven- 
geance on our heads.*' 

" Do you remember what your father told us 
the other day of those Indians, who threaten the 
Company's agents to starve themselves to death, 
imless their petitions be granted ?" 

" That is to say, you would starve yourself to 
death ? I doubt it. You would go without food 
for a day, and then Mademoiselle Colomba would 
set a very tempting hruccio* before you, and there 
would be an end to your resolution." 

" You are very cruel in your jests. Miss Nevil. 
You ought to DC more lenient with me. See, I 
am all alone here. I had only you to keep me from 
becomin? mad, as you say : you were my cruardian 
angel, a^d now-" / ^ ^ 

** And now," said Miss Nevil, gravely, " to up- 
hold that reason of yours, so easily shaken, you 
have your honour as a man and as a soldier ; and," 
•he continued, turning aside to pluck a flower, " if 
that will be of any service to you, the remembrance 
of your guardian angel." 

" Oh, Miss Nevil, if I could think that you really 
take some interest — " 

" Listen to me. Monsieur della Rebbia," said 
Miss Nevil, with some emotion. " Since you are 
a child, I will treat you as a child. When I was a 
little girl, my mother gave me a handsome necklace 
I longed for greatly ; but she said, as she gave it 
me, 'Every time you put on this necklace, remember 
that you do not yet know French.' The necklace 
lost gome of its value in my eyes. It was become 
for me a remorse, as it were ; but I wore it, and I 
was mistress of French. Do you see this ring ? It 
is an Egyptian scaraboeus, found, so please you, in a 
pyramid. This queer figure, which you take per- 
haps for a bottle, signifies human life. Some folks 
in my country woidd think the hieroglyphic very 
appropriate. This next one is a buckler, with a 
hand grasping a spear, and signifies catnbatj battle. 
The combmation, therefore, expresses this maxim, 
which I think a very good one — life is a combat. 
Now, don't take it into your head that I can in- 
terpret hieroglyphics off-hand. It was a very learned 
pundit who explained these to me. Here, I will 
give you my scarabceus. When any ugly Corsican 
thought enters your mind, look at my talisman, 
and say to yourself, that we must come off victors 
from the battle with our evil passions. Now, upon 
my word, I am no bad preacher." 

" I will think of you, Miss Nevil, and I will say 
to myself — " 

" Say to yourself you have a friend who would 

* A sort of cream cheese toasted. A national dish iu 
Corsica. 



be wretched to know — that you were hanged. Be- 
sides, what a sad thing this would be for your an- 
cestors — messieurs les caporaux,^' She let go Orso's 
arm vrith a laugh, and running up to her father, 
^^Papa," she said, 'Meave those poor birds alone, 
and come and talk poetry with us in Napoleon's 
grotto." 

VIII. 

There is always something solemn in a departure 
even when people separate but for a short time. 
Orso was to set out at a very early hour in the 
morning with his sister, and had taken leave of Miss 
Nevil the evening before, never supposing that for 
his sake she would break through her cherished 
habits of indolence. Their farewell had been cold and 
constrained. Since the conversation by the seaside 
Miss Nevil felt a misgiving that she had manifested 
perhaps too warm an interest for Orso, and he on 
the other hand felt sore at her raillery, and above 
all at the levity of her tone. There had been a 
moment when he fancied he could discover in the 
young English lady's manner towards him the 
symptoms of nascent affection ; but now, foiled and 
£sconcerted by her pleasantries, he said to himself 
he was nothing in her eyes but a mere casual ac- 
quaintance, who would soon be forgotten. Great, 
therefore, was the surprise, when, in the morning, 
as he sat at coffee with the colonel, he saw Miss 
Nevil enter the room followed by his sister. She 
had risen at five o'clock, and for an English lady, 
for Miss Nevil above all, the effort was sufficiently 
great to inspire him fairly with some degree of 
vanity. 

*' I am quite distressed that you should have been 
disturbed at so early an hour," said Orso. *'No doubt 
it was my sister who woke you up, notwithstanding 
the cautions I gave her. You have very good reason 
to be vexed with us. I should not wonder but you 
wish me hanged already." 

" No," said Miss Nevil, in a very low voice, and 
in Italian, evidently that her father might not over- 
hear her ; " but you were cross with me yesterday 
for my harmless jokes, and I did not wish you to go 
away with an impression of unkindness on your 
mind. What terrible people you Corsicans are ! 
Farewell, then ; but not for long, I hope." And 
she held out her hand. 

Orso could only answer with a sigh. Colomba 
coming up to him drew him aside to the recess of 
the window, and showing him something she had 
under her mezzaroy talked to him for a moment in 
whispers. 

" My sister," said Orso, turning to Miss Nevil, 
" wishes to make you a strange sort of a present, 
mademoiselle ; but we Corsicans have little to give 
— except our affection — which time does not efface. 
My sister tells me you have looked vrith some cu- 
riosity on this dagger. It is an old heirloom in the 
family, and may very probably have hunglong ago in 
the belt of one of those same corporals to whom I 
am indebted for the honour of your acquaintance. 
Colomba thinks it so precious that she has asked 
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my permission to give it you ; but for my part I 
hardly know whether or not I should grant it, for I 
fear you will laugh at us.** 

" Tlie dagger is an extremely interesting object,'* 
said Miss Nevil ; " but it is a family weapon, I can- 
not accept it.*' 

" It is not my father's dagger," Colomba ex- 
claimed, with great eagerness. " It was given to 
one of my mother's grandfathers by King Theodore. 
If mademoiselle wall accept it, she will give us 
much pleasure." 

" Come, Miss Nevil," said Orso, " do not dis- 
dain the dagger of a king.*' 

To a collector, the relics of King Theodore are 
far more precious than those of the most potent 
monarclis. The temptation was strong, and Miss 
Nevil beheld already in imagination the eflfect the 
weapon would produce laid on a boudoir table in 
St. James's Place. " But," she said, taking the 
dagger with the sort of hesitation people exhibit 
when they are inclined to accept an offer, and turn- 
ing on Colomba one of her most gracious smiles, 
'* My dear Mademoiselle Colomba — I really cannot 
—I must not let you go away thus disarmed." 

" My brother is with me," said Colomba, proudly, 
" and we have the g^od gun your father gave us. 
You have loaded it with ball, Orso?' 

Miss Nevil kept the dagger, Colomba having 
first exacted a sou for it in payment, as a precaution 
against the bad omen of givirig edged weapons to 
her friends. 

At last the moment for departure was come. 
Orso pressed Miss N evil's hand once more ; Colomba 
embraced her, and then presented her rosy Hps to 
the wonder-struck colonel. Miss Nevil stood at 
the wuidow to see the brother and sister get into 
their saddles. Colomba's eyes shone with a baleful 
joy she had not noticed in them before. That tall 
strong woman, fanatical in her barbarous notions of 
lionour, pride seated on her brow, her lips arched 
with a sardonic smile, carrying off the young man 
armed as if for some untoward expedition, recalled 
to Miss Nevil s mind the fears Orso had expressed, 
and she thought she beheld his evil genius in the 
act of hurrying him to his ruin. Orso, now on 
horseback, looked up and saw her. Whether 
it was that he guessed her tiioughts, or that he 
meant it for a last adieu, he took the Egyptian ring, 
which he had hung on a ribbon round his neck, and 
pressed it to his lips. Miss Nevil drew back from 
the window blushing; then resuming her place al- 
most immediately, she saw the two Corsicans gal- 
loping away on their ponies towards the moun- 
tains. Half an hour afterwai'ds the colonel pointed 
them out to her with his telescope, as they skirted 
along the head of the bay, and she saw that Orso 
frequently turned his head towards the town. At 
last they disappeared behind the swamps, the site of 
which is now overspread by a handsome orchard. 

Miss Nevil, looking at hei-self in tlie glass, saw 
that she was pale. 

** What must this young man think of me ?'* 
she said, " and what do I think of him ? and why 



do I think about him? a travelling acquaint- 
ance! What brought me to Corsica? Oh! I 
do not love him — no, no ! — besides, the thing 
is impossible. — And Colomba — I the sister-in-law 
of a voceratrice ! who carries a long dagger !" Here 
she perceived that she held King Theodore's in her 
hand. She threw it on her toilette table. " Co- 
lomba in London, dancing at Almack's ! What a 
lion to lead about! — After all I should not wonder 
to see her produce a great sensation. He loves me, 
I am certain — he is a hero of romance, whose ad- 
venturous career I have interrupted. But did he 
really design revenging liis father a la Corse? — 
He was something between a Conrad and a dandy — 
I have made him a dandy purely, and a dandy with 
a Corsican tailor !" 

She threw herself on her bed and tried to sleep, 
but it was impossible. I shall not attempt to re- 
port the rest of her long soliloquy, in which she 
repeated more than a hundred times that M. deUa 
Rebbia had never been, was not, and never would 
be any thing to her. 

IX. 

Meanwhile Orso pursued his way with his sister. 
The rapid pace at which they rode prevented them 
at first from conversing ; but when the steepness of 
the road obliged them to slacken their speed, thgr 
interchanged a few words respecting the friends 
from whom they had just parted. Colomba spoke 
with enthusiasm of Miss N evil's beauty, of her rich 
fair hair, and her exquisite manners. She then 
asked was the colonel as rich as he seemed, 
and was Lydia his only daughter. " It would be a 
good matcli no doubt,'* she said. "Her father 
seems to have much regard for you." Orso mak- 
ing no reply she went on. '' Our family was rich 
formerly ; it is still one of the most respectable in 
the island. All these signori* are bastards. There 
is no real nobility except in the Corporal families, 
and you know, Orso, that you are descended from 
the first Corporals of the island. You know that our 
family is from beyond the mountains, "j" and that it 
was the civil wars that obliged us to come over to 
this side. If I were in your place, Orso, I should 
not hesitate ; I would oemand Miss Nevil's hand 
of her father." (Orso shrugged his shoulders.) 
" With her dowry* I woidd purchase the Forest of 
Falsetta and the vineyards below our house : I 
would build a handsome house of cut stone, and I 
would add another story to the old tower, where 
Sambucuccio killed so many Moors in the days 
of Count Henri bel Missere.^ 

* The descendants of the feudal lonls of Corsica are 
called signori. Tlie families of the signori and those of the 
caporali dispute with each other the honours of noble 
blood. 

f Tliat is to say, from the eastern side. The expression, 
di la dei monti, is very frequent ; its meaning varying, of 
course, with the position of the speaker. Corsica is divided 
from north to south by a chain of mountains. 

X See Filippini, lib. ii. — The Coimt Arrigo bel Misscre 
di^ about the year 1 100. It is said that, at liis death, a 
voice was heard in the air singing these prophetic words: 
E morto il conte Arrigo bel Missere. 
£ Corsica sara di male in peggio. 
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** You are a silly girl, Colomba," Orso replied, 
galloping on. 

** You are a man, Ors' Anton', and of course you 
know better than a woman what you are to do. 
But I should like to know what objection this En- 
glishman could make to an alliance mth us. Are 
there Corporals in England ?" 

After a long ride, talking in this sort, the bro- 
ther and sister arrived in a small village not far 
from Bocognano, where they stopped to dine and 
pass tlie night at a friend's house. They were re- 
ceived with that Corsican hospitality which none 
can appreciate but those who have experienced it. 
The next day they were escorted a league on their 
way by their entertainer, who had stood in that 
sort of relationship to Madame della Rebbia for 
which the English language has no name ; he had 
been her compere, that is, he had been godfather 
when she was godmother. 

" You see these woods and these mtlquis ?" he said 
to Orso, as they were taking leave of each other. 
** A man who should have had a mischance miglit 
live quietly in them for ten years, and never fear that 
gendarmes or voltigeurs would look after him there. 
These woods touch upon the Forest of Vizzavona, 
and a man who has friends at Bocognano and round 
about need want for nothing in them. That's a 
handsome gun of yours ; it ought to carry a long 
way. Blood of the Madonna what a bore ! You 
may Irill something better than wild boars with 
that" 

Orso replied coldly that his English gun earned the 
lead very far. The friends embraced and each took 
his own road. 

Our travellers were now but a little way from 
PJetranera, when at the entrance of a defile through 
which they had to pass, they discovered seven or 
eight men armed with guns, some seated on stones, 
others stretched on the grass, and others standing 
apparently on the watch. Their horses were grazing 
not far from them. Colomba reconnoitred them 
for a moment through a small telescope, which she 
drew out from one of the large leathern pouches worn 
by all Corsicans when travelling. 

" They are our people," she cried out, joyfully, 
" Pieruccio has punctually fulfilled my orders." 

" What people ?" inquired Orso. 

" Our goatherds. I sent off Pieruccio tlie even- 
ing before last, that he might collect these brave 
fellows to accompany you to your house, ft is 
not becoming that you should enter Pietranera 
without an escort, and you must be aware be- 
sides, that the Barricini are capable of every 
thing.'* 

" Colomba," said Orso, sternly, " I have repeat- 
edly requested you never to speak to me again of 
the Barricini or of your unfounded suspicions. I 
shall certainly not make an exhibition of myself, 
g^ing home with this pack of idlers about 
me : and I am very much displeased that you 
have brought them together without consulting 



me. 



" You have forgotten your country, brother. It 



is my place to take care of you when your own im- 
prudence exposes you to danger. It was my duty 
to do what I have done." 

At this moment the goatherds having caught 
sight of them, sprang upon their horses and gal- 
loped down hill to meet them. 

"Evivva Ors' Anton*!' shouted a sturdy old 
man with a white beard, dressed in spite of the heat 
in a great coat with a hood, made of Corsican cloth, 
thicker than the shaggy fleeces of his goats. " He 
is the li\dng picture of his father, only taller and 
stronger. What a handsome gun ! We shall hear 
tell of this gun, Ors' Anton*." 

" Evnva Ors' Anton','* cried all the goatherds in 
chorus. " We knew well he would come back at 
last." 

" Ah ! Ors' Anton*," said a great strapping fel- 
low with a skin the colour of a bnck, " what a joy- 
ful day it would be for your father if he was here to 
receive you ! Dear heart ! you would have 
him before your eyes this moment if he had 
listened to me, if he had let me do Giudice's job. 
Well, well ! God be g^od to him ! he would not 
hearken to me ; he knows well now that I was 
right." 

" Never mind !" the old man struck in, " Giudice 
will lose nothing by waiting." 

" Evviva Ors' Anton' !" and a dozen shots accom- 
panied the acclamation. 

Orso, in a very bad humour, in the centre of this 
group of armed riders, all thronging round him to 
shake him by the hand, was for some time unable 
to make himself heard. At last, putting on the 
look he used to wear at the head of his company, 
when he was distributing reprimands and sentences 
to the black -hole: " My friends," he said, " I thank 
you for the affection you display towai*ds me and 
for that you bore my father ; but mark me, I will 
not submit to be counselled by any one. I know 
my own business." 

" He's right !" quite right !" cried the goatherds. 
" You know well you may count on us." 

" Yes, I know that, but I have no need of any 
one at present, and my house is threatened with no 
danger. Face about forthwith, and be off every 
man of you to your goats. I know the road to 
Pietranera, and want no guides." 

" Fear nothing, Ors' Anton,' " said the old man ; 
" thet/ would not dare to show themselves to-day ; 
the mouse runs back to its hole, when the cat re- 
turns." 

" Cat yourself, old whitebeard !' ' said Orso, 
" What's your name ?" 

" What! you don't know me, Ors' Anton', me 
that have carried you so often behind me on my 
biting mule ? You don't know Polo Griffo ? A 
brave fellow, do you see, staunch to the dellaRebbias, 
body and soul. Just say the word, and when your 
big gun talks, this old musket, as old as its master, 
will not be silent ; rely on that Ors' Anton.'" 

" Very well, very well, but in the devil's name be 
off, and let us continue our journey." 

The goatherds withdrew at last, setting off at a 
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round trot for the village ; but, from time to time, they 
stopped at every elevated point of the road, as if to 
examine if there was not some ambuscade, and they 
always kept near enough to Orso and his sister, to be 
able to support them in case of need. And old 
Polo Griffo said to his companions, " I understand 
him, I understand him ! He does not say what he 
means to do, but he does it. He is the very picture 
of his father. Good ! say you liave no spite against 
any one! you have made a vow to St. Nega.* 
Bravo ! Do you see me now, I would not give a fig 
for the mayor's hide ; you may make a wine bag of 
it before a month is over." 

Thus preceded by this troop of eclaireurs, the 
descendant of the della Rebbias entered his village, 
and approached the old manor of the Corporals, his 
ancestors. The Rebbianists, long without a chief, 
advanced in a body to meet him, and the neutral in- 
habitants of the village were all on their thresholds, 
to see him pass. The Barricinists kept within doors, 
and looked out through the openings of their lat- 
ticed casements. 

The village of Pietranera is very irregularly 
built, Hke all the others in Corsica ; for, in order to 
see a street, you must go to Cargese, built by M. 
de Marbceuf. The houses, scattered at random, and 
without the least attempt at ranging in line, occupy 
the summit of a small platform on the mountain 
side. About the middle of the village stands a 
large evergreen oak, close by which is a granite 
basin, into which the water of a neighbouring 
spring is conveyed by a wooden pipe. This mo- 
nument of pubHc utility was constructed by the 
della Rebbias and the Barricini at their common 
costs ; but it would be a great mistake to behold in 
it a proof of the ancient harmony, between the two 
families. On the contrary, the structure owed its 
existence to their jealousy. Colonel della Rebbia, 
having once sent a small sum to the municipal council 
of his commune, as a contribution towards the erec- 
tion of a fountain, the avocat Barricini hastened to 
present a similar donation, and it was to this com- 
bat of generosity that Pietranera was indebted for 
its water. Roimd the evergreen oak and the foun- 
tain, there is a vacant space called the Place, where 
idlers assemble in the evening. Sometimes they 
play cards there, and they dance once a year in 
carnival time. At each extremity of the Place rise 
buildings of greater height than breadth, constructed 
of granite and schist. These are the hostile totoers 
of the della Rebbias and the Barricini. Their archi- 
tecture is uniform, their height is the same, and 
it is obvious that the rivalry between the two fami- 
lies has always subsisted without receiving any de- 
cision from fortune. 

It may not be amiss perhaps to explain what is 
to be imderstood by this word tower. It is a square 
building about forty feet high, which in any other 
country would be called neither more nor less than 
a pigeon-house. The door, which is narrow, opens 



* The name of this saint is not to be found in the calen- 
dar. To make » V9W to 3t. 2(ega is to deny a thing flatly. 



eight feet above the ground, and is reached by a 
very steep flight of steps. Over the door is a win- 
dow with a sort of balcony, having loopholes in it 
directed downwards like a viachicoulis, through 
which one may brain a troublesome visiter without 
risk. Between the window and the door there are 
two rudely carved scutcheons. One of these for- 
merly displayed the Genoese cross, but it is now quite 
mutilated and unintelligible to all but antiquarian 
eyes. On the other scutcheon are sculptured the 
arms of the family to whom the tower belongs. To 
complete the decoration, add some marks of balls on 
the scutcheons and the window -frames, and you may 
picture to yourself a Corsican manor of the middle 
ages. I forgot to mention that the dwelling-house 
adjoins the tower, and is often connected with it by 
a subten'aneous passage. 

The house and tower of the della Rebbias occupy 
the northern side of the Place of Pietranera, those 
of the Barricini, the southern side. From the north- 
em tower to the fountain is the walk of the della 
Rebbias, that of the Barricini is opposite to this. 
Never since the death of the colonel's wife had a 
member of either family been seen on any but the 
side assigned it by a sort of tacit convention. To 
avoid making a detour, Orso was about to pass be- 
fore the mayor's house, when his sister ccdled his 
attention to what he was doing, and proposed that 
they should turn into a lane that would lead them 
to their own house without crossing the Place. 

" Why go out of our way?' said Orso; "is not 
the Place free to every body?" and he spurred hij 
horse. 

" Brave heart !" Colomba mentally ejaculated.— 
" Father, thou shalt be avenged !** 

When they reached the place, Colomba put her- 
self between her brother and the house of the Bar- 
ricini, and kept her eye constantly fixed on the 
windows of her foes. She remarked that they had 
been recently barricaded, and that archere had been 
made before them. Archere is the name g^ven to 
loopholes, left between the thick blocks of wood, 
with which the lower parts of windows are protected 
when an attack is apprehended, under cover of which 
the inhabitants may fire upon their assailants. 

" The cowards !" said Colomba. " Look, bro- 
ther ; they begin already to be on their guard ; they 
barricade themselves ! but they must come out some 
time or other!'' 

Tlie appearance of Orso on the southern side of 
the Place produced a great sensation in Pietranera, 
and was regarded as a proof of daring, amounting 
almost to rashness. Among the neutral parties as- 
sembled in the evening round the evergreen oak, it 
was made the text for endless commentaries. " It 
iS lucky," said one, " that the young Barricini are 
not yet come back, for they are not so patient as 
the advocate, and it's a great doubt to me they 
would have let their enemy pass along their ground 
without making him pay for his bravado." 

" Now mark my words, neighbour," said an old 
man who was the oracle of the village, " I noticed 
Colomba's face to-day ; she has something in her 
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head, I tell you. I smell powder in the air. Be- 
fore long there will be butcher *s meat cheap in 
Pietranera." 



X. 



Separated at a very early age from his father, 
Orso had scarcely had time to know him thoroughly. 
He had left Pietranera, at fifteen, to pursue ms 
studies in Pisa, and from thence he had gone to the 
£cole Militaire, whilst Ghilfticcio was following the 
flight of the imperial eagles over Europe. On the 
continent Orso bad seen his father, but upon rare 
and brief occasions, and it was only in the year 
1816 he served in the regiment commanded by his 
&ther. But the colonel, who was a martinet, 
treated his son like all the other young lieutenants, 
that 18 to say, with g^eat strictness. The remi- 
niscences Orso retained of him were of two kinds. 
He remembered him at Pietranera lending him his 
sword, letting him discharge his gim when he re- 
turned from shooting, or seating him, for the first 
time in his life, when a very Tittle fellow, at the 
family table. Then he pictured to himself colonel 
della Rebbia putting him under arrest for some in- 
discretion or another, and never calling him any- 
thing but '^ Lieutenant della Rebbia. " <* Lieutenant 
della Rebbia you are not in your place : three days' 
arrest. Your tirailleurs are ^ve metres too far from 
the reserve : five days' arrest. You are in a foraging 
cap at five minutes past twelve : eight days' arrest." 
Only once, at Quatre Bras, the colonel said to him, 
" Very well done ! Orso, but prudence !" But after 
all, these last reminbcences were not those which 
Pietranera called up in his mind. The sight of the 
fafniliftr scenes of boyhood, the household c^oods 
used by his mother, whom he had fondly loved, ex- 
ited a host of sweet and painfrd emotions in his 
breast ; then the gloomy future preparing for him, 
the vague uneasiness caused him by his sister, and, 
above all, the thought that Miss Nevil was about to 
visit his dwelling, which now struck him as so mean, 
so paltry, and so unsuited to persons used to the 
comforts and elegances of this life ; the contempt 
with which it would, perhaps, inspire her ; all these 
thoughts made a chaos in his brain, and had the 
most depressing effect on his spirits. 

He sat down to supper in a large oaken arm- 
chair, blackened by age, in which his father used to 
head the family table, and smiled as he saw Co- 
lomba hesitate to be seated with him. He was 
grateful to her, however, for her silence during the 
repast, and for her speedy retirement after it ; for 
he felt himself too much agitated to resist the at- 
tacks she was, no doubt, preparing for him : but 
Colomba wished to proceed by easy steps with him, 
and to give him time to look about him. He re- 
miuned a long while in one posture, with his head 
upon his hand, running over, in his mind, the events 
of the last fortnight. He saw, with dismay, the 
eager expectation with which every one seemed to 
look forward to his conduct with respect to the Bar- 
licini. Already he perceived that the opinion of 
Pietranera was beginning to be for him the opinion 



of the world. It was incumbent on him to revenge 
himself, if he would not pass for a dastard. But 
on whom ? He could not believe the Barricini guilty 
of nuirder. To be sure they were the enemies of 
his family, but nothing short of the gross prejudices 
of his countrymen could fix upon them the imputa- 
tion of assassination. At times he gazed on Miss 
Nevil*s talisman, and wliispered to himself its motto, 
** Life is a combat !" At last, he said, resolutely, 
" I will conquer in that combat !" And, reinvi- 
gorated by this good thought, he rose, took his lamp 
and was proceeding to his bedroom, when some one 
knocked at the house-door. It was an unseasonable 
hour for receiving visiters. Colomba immediately 
appeared, followed by the servant woman. " It is 
nothing,'* she said, as she ran to the door. Never- 
theless, before she opened, she asked who was there. 
A soft voice replied, ** It is I." Upon this the 
wooden bar that crossed the door was immediately 
removed, and Colomba returned to the sitting-room 
followed by a Httle girl about ten years old, bare- 
footed, in rags, with her head wrapped in an old 
worn kerchief, from beneath which long locks of 
hair, black as the raven's wing, fell down upon her 
neck. The child was thin, pale, and simbumt ; but 
her eyes sparkled with intelligence. Seeing Orso, 
she stopped short, timidly, and bobbed him a curtsey 
in peasant fashion ; she then whispered Colomba, 
and handed her a pheasant recently shot. 

"Thank you. Chili," said Colomba ; " thank your 
uncle for me. He is well, I hope ?" 

** Very well, mademoiselle, at your service. I 
could not come sooner, for he was very late. I 
stayed three hours in the m&quis waiting for him." 

" You have not had your supper ?" 

" No, mademoiselle, I had not time." 

" You shall have some. Has your uncle any 
bread left ?" 

" Not much, mademoiselle ; but powder is what 
he wants most. We have got the chestnuts come 
now, and so all he wants at present is powder." 

" I will g^ve you a loaf for him and some powder. 
Tell him to be saving of it, for it is dear." 

" Colomba," said Orso in French, " to whom are 
you giving alms in this way ?" 

" To a poor bandit of our village," Colomba repUed, 
in the same language. " This Httle thing is his 



mece. 



" It strikes me you might bestow your charity 
better. Why send powder to a rascal who will only 
make use of it for criminal purposes ? But for the 
deplorable weakness with which every body here 
seems to lean to the bandits, Corsica would have 
been cleared of them long ago." 

" The worst people in the country are not those 
who have taken to theJhiUside."* 

" Grive them bread if you will, it should not be 
refused to any one ; but I have no notion of your 
giving them ammunition." 

* Who are aUa campagna — that is, who are bandits. 
Bandit is not an ignominious term ; it is imderstood in 
the sense of banished, and is equivalent to the ** outlaw" 
of the English ballads. — Auihor*9 note. 
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" Brother,'* said Colomba, gravely, "you are 
master here, and every thing in the house belongs 
to you ; but I tell you plainly I will give my mez- 
zaro to this little girl to sell,* rather than refuse 
powder to a bandit. Refuse him powder! Why, 
you might as well give him up at once to the gen- 
darmes. What protection has he against them ex- 
cept his cartridges ?" 

Meanwhile the Httle ^rl was eagerly devouring 
a piece of bread, and turning a keen glance alter- 
nately on Colomba and her brother, as she strove 
to guess the meaning of their words from the expres- 
sion of their features. 

** And what may he have done, this bandit of 
yours ? For what crime has he fled to the miquis?" 

" Brandolaccio has committed no crime," said 
Colomba emphatically. ** He killed Giovan* Opezzo, 
who had assassinated his father whilst Brandolaccio 
was abroad with the army." 

Orso turned roimd, took up his lamp, and went to 
his bedroom without saying a word. Colomba then 
gave powder and provisions to the child and let her 
out of doors again, repeating to her, " Above all let 
your uncle watch well over Orso." 

[To be continued^] 



MAN. 

Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the furthest brother: 
For head with foot hath private amity. 

And both with moons and tides. 

Nothing lias got so far. 
But man liath caught and kept it, as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star: 
He is in little all the sphere : 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 

For us the winds do blow ; 
The earth dotli rest, heav'n move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see, but means our good. 
As our deUght, or as our treasure : 
The whole is either our cupboard of food. 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed ; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 

More servants wait on man, 
Than he'll take notice of: in every path 
He treads down all that doth befriend him, 
WTien sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh mighty love ! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.' 

Georg£ Herbert. 1593 — 1632. 



' There* be foure good mothers have foure bad daughters ; 
tnieth hath hatred, prosperity hath pride, security hath 
peril, and familiarity hath contempt. 

The soule is the greatest thing in the least continent. — 
KiJZABETH Grymestone. Mtsccllanea, 1604. 



THE DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK'S 
CALAMITY. 

The following poem was written by Tliomas 
Deloney (1607), the author of the ballad on 
Wat Tyler's rebellion we recently published.* 
Independently of its worth as a curious rehc 
of an age when this kind of versification was 
much in vogue, the subject itself presents some 
claims upon attention. The history of the 
duchess's *' calamity" forms the topic of many 
an old ditty and narrative, and is not deficient 
in that sort of strange, providential interest 
which one discovers so often in ballad poetry, 
and so rarely in real Ufe. The very romance 
of the matter, however, constitutes its grand 
charm. If it were not for the interposition of 
benignant spirits, in the shape of veritable 
fairies, or of such staunch friends as the worthy 
** governour of Germainie/* or " Prince Casse- 
mere," these fine antique fragments of chivalry 
would stand very little chance of being read 
by tne bulk of our population. Neither their 
quaint measures, nor the integrity of their 
humour or their pathos, would save them from 
oblivion. 

Of all the popular ballads of th6 time, this 
was one of the most popular. It took rank with 
Fair Rosamond and Queen Eleanor, which com- 
manded, amonjjst the lyrical histories, perhaps, 
the largest audiences. We are not aware that 
it has been repripted since the date of the origi- 
nal edition, except by the Percy Society and in 
Evan's Old Ballads, where it is msorted without 
any reference to the name of the author. For 
all the particulars we are able to give concerning 
Deloney, we must refer to our notes on Wat 
Tyler's KebeUion. 



THE DUTCHESSE OF SUFFOLKE'S CALAMITIE. 
^Tothe tune of « Queen Dido,'''\ 

When God had taken for our sinne 
That prudent prince King Edward awaj. 

Then hloudy Bonner did begin 
His raging malice to bewray : 

All those that did the Gospell professe. 

He persecuted more or lesse. 

Thus when the Lord on us did lower, 

Many m pryson did he throw, 
Tormenting them in Lollard's tower, 

Whereby they might the trueth forgoe: 
Tlien Cranmer, Ridley, and the rest, 
Were burnt in fire that Christ profest. 

Smithfield was then with faggots filld. 

And many places more beside: 
At Coventry was Sanders kild. 

At Glocester eke good Hooper dyde; 
And to escape tliis bloody day, 
Beyond-seas many fled away. 



Story-teller, No. IV., p. 126. 
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Among the lett that sought rdiefb, 
And for their faith in danger stood, 

Lady Elizabeth was chiefe, 
King Henrie's daughter of royall blood. 

Which in the Tower prisoner did lie, 

Looking each day when she should die. 

The Dutchesse of Suffolke seeing this. 
Whose life likewise the tyrant sought. 

Who in the hope of heavenly blisse, 
Which in God*s word her comfort wrought. 

For feare of death was faine to flic, 

And leave her home most secretly. 

That for the love of Christ alone 
Her lands and goods she left behind. 

Seeking still for that pretious stone. 
The worde of truth, so rare to find: 

She with her nurse and husband and child 

In poore array their sights beguild. 

Thus through London they past along, 
Each one did passe a severall streete; 

Thus all unknowne, escaping wrong. 
At Billingsgate they all did meete: 

Like people poor in Gravesend barge 

They simply went with all their charge. 

And all along from Gravesend towne 
• With easie joumeyes on foote they went. 
Unto the sea-coast they came downe. 
To passe the seas was their intent: 
And God provided so that day, v 

That they tooke shippe and sayld away. 

And with a prosperous gale of wind 

Inr Flanders safe they did arive. 
This was to their great ease of minde, 

Which firom their hearts much woe did drive. 
And so, with thanks to God on hie, 
They took their way to Germanie. 

Thus as they traveld thus disguisde 

Upon the high way sodainely 
By cruell theeves they were surprisde, 

Assaulting their small companie: 
And all their treasure and their store 
They tooke away, and beat them sore. 

The nurse in middest of their fight 
Laid down the child upon the ground: 

She ran away out of their sight. 
And never after that was found. 

Then did the dutchesse make great mone. 

With her good husband all alone. 

The theeves had there their horses kilde. 
And all their money quite had tooke: 

The pretty babie, almost spild, 
Was by their nurse likewise forsooke. 

And they farre from their friends did stand 

All succourless in a strange land. 

The skies likewise began to scowie: 
It hayld and raind in piteous sort: 

The way was long and wonderous foule 
Then may I now full well report 

Their griefe and sorrow was not small. 

When this unhappy chaun^e did fall 

Sometimes the dutchesse bore the child. 
As wet as ever she could be; 

And when the lady kind and mild 
Was wearie, then the child bore hee: 
And thus they one and other eassde. 

And with their fortunes were well pleasde. 

And after many wearied steppes. 
All wet-shod both in durt and mjrre, 

After much griefe their hearts yet leapes, 
For labour doth some rest require: 

A town before them they did see. 

But lodgd therein they could not bee. 



From house to house they both did goe, 
Seeking where they that night might lie, 

But want of money was their woe. 
And still the babe with cold did crie. 

With capp and knee they courtscy make, 

But none on them^uld pittie take. 

Loe, heere a princesse of great blood 

Did pray a peasant for reliefe, 
With tears bedewed as she stood; 

Yet few or none regardes her griefe. 
Her speech they could not understand. 
But gave her a pennie in her liand. 

When all in vaine the paines was spent. 
And that they could not house-roome get. 

Into a church-porch then they went, 
To stand out of the raine and wet: 

Then said the dutchesse to her deare, 

O, that we had some fire heere. 

Then did her husband, so provide. 
That fire and coales he got with 8i)eede. 

She sate down by the fier*s side 
To dresse her daughter that had neede; 

And while she drest it in her lapp, 

Her husband made the infant papp. 

Anone the sexton thither came, 
And finding them there by the fier. 

The drunken knave, all voyde of shame. 
To drive them out was his desire: 

And spuming forth this noble dame. 

Her husband's wroth it did inflame. 

And all in furie as he stood. 

He wrung the church-keies out of his hand. 
And strooke him so, that all of blood 

His head ran downe wliere he did stand. 
Wherefore the sexton presently 
For help and ayde aloud did cry. 

Then came the officers in hast. 
And tooke the dutchesse and her cliild; 

And with her husband thus they past, 
Like lambes beset with tygers wild. 

And to the govemour they were brought. 

Who understood them not in ought. 

Then Maister Bartue, brave and bold. 
In Latine made a gallant speech. 

Which all their miserie did unfold. 
And their high favour did beseech : 

With that a doctor sitting by. 

Did know the dutchesse presently. 

And thereupon arising straight. 
With mind abashed at this sight. 

Unto them all that there did waight. 
He thus brake forth in wordes aright, 

•* Behold, within your sight," quoth he, 

** A princesse of most high degree." 

With that the govemour and the rest 
Were all amazde the same to hear. 

And welcommed these new-come guestes 
With reverence great and princely cheare; 

And afterwards conveyd they were 

Unto their friend Prince Cassemere. 

A son she had in Germanic, 
Peregrine Bartue calld by name, 

Sumamed the good Lord Willobie, 
Of courage great and worthie fame. 

Her daughter young which with her went. 

Was afterward Countesse of Kent. 

For when Queen Mary was deceast. 
The dutchesse home retumde again. 

Who was of sorrow quite releast 
By Queen Elizabeth's happie raigne: 

For whose life and prosperitie 

We may prayie God continually. 

g3 
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TAM GARAI, THE GOOD BANT AN. 
" 01017 ]» bDt the ihadoir of virtue : where the c 



Before the Tartars, the Moguls, the M&hrattas, 
or the English had been the conquerors nf the finest 
' 'S of the east, the kingdom of Guzierat was 
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richest proiince of the Indian peninsula. Its rajaJi 
was just dead ; his son, who had succeeded hini, 
was daring, and diBtinguisbed by many brilliant 
qualities ; the people, whose sovereign he had be- 
come, were mighty ; the country he ruled was pro- 
lific ; and the kiuga of Decan,' of Jcsselmire, and of 
Chitor were tributary to his power. With such 
temptations, is It strange that the youth should give 
way to ambition ? He desired to surpass Alei- 
ander in bis conquests, and Mariadiramei) in his 
equity. He even longed for reverses, that, in 
bearing them, he might rival Poms. The most 
learned brahmins of Benares, the most celebrated 
poets of India, were summoned to bis court to 
celebrate the exploits he projected, and the virtues 
he was going to have. 

He doubled the number of bis soldiers, caused 
them to be attired magnificently, and determined 
to dazzle hi.4 people by personally passing bis vast 

Between the mountains of BoUodo and the gulf 
of Guzzerat spreads an immense plain, skirted by a 
double vista of palm and sandal trees. To that 
spot the troops of the young prince poured from all 
' parts of the kingdom. Tbitner thronged the in- 
habitants of Barocha, Cambaya, Boudra, &c., 
eager for the proud amy, and for a sight of their 
new sovereign. 

The army took its position on the border of the 
gulf, and the royal retinue presently appeared. 
Two thousand rajputa, or sons of noblemen, formed 
its vanguard. They were all clad in baftas* of 
the finest cotton, atuffs of striped silk, brocades 
of gold and silver. In their hands each bore either 
one of the famed bows of Multon, or the lance and 
axe of Kaboul. To the sound of every warlike in- 
strument at once, wrapped in a scarlet mantle, his 
brow and breast covered with diamonds of Somel- 
pour, Visapour, and Golconda, the prince appeared. 
He was mounted on a beautiful white elephant; its 
caparison was of surpassing splendour; it sparkled 
with the most precious stones of Pegu and the isle 
of Ceylon. 

The bosom of our young hero swelled with pride 
at this prodigality and magnificence, which he re- 
garded as the harbingers of gloty. He lifted his 
head, and looked about him with an eitreme self- 
complacency to gladden his eye with the evidence 
of the impression he was making upon his 
people. But what was his wonder, when he per- 
ceived the multitude, instead of pressing upon his 
path, to feast upon a nearer view of his mighty 



' Baudagf moittn, In which theyenclicled the Uead. 



person, suddenly receding like ft tremeJidottt wave. 
Its swiftness increases momentarily, and, with tu- 
mult and terror, it reeled backward to the vistaa 
which fringed tlie nlain. 

The cause of ttiis consternation was a terrific 
panther, which had just darted ont of the moun- 
tains of BoUodo. The rush of the animal had been 
checked by the sight of the recoiling throng, Wid 
it was advancing slowly, with distended jawi, in 
the wide space thrown open by its appearance. 

A poor and tattered old man, who, from the first, 
had stood aloof from tlie crowd, was left, by its 
sudden flight, alone upon the path. He was an 
ffalachor— as despised a caste as that of the Pa- 
rian — and, even in the midst of danger, did not 
dare to mingle with his more favoured countrymen, 
lest he mi^t chance to contaminate them by an 
accidental touch. The monster made a spring, 
caught the old man, and with a growl of triumph, 
was bearing him towards the mountains. 

Suddenly, a person darts from the throng, boldly 
cuts oiT the retreat oC the panther, forces him to 
let eo his prey, and thrusts his arm dovra his dis- 
tended throat. 

In vain did the baffled brute, panting with iiiiy, 
and his eyes starting from their sockets, plunge hia 
bugs into his adversary's side. The Indian re- 
rists and struggles ; strangles him, and flings him, 
expiring, upon the sand. 

The people sent forth a shout of joy and asto- 
nishment ; but it was louder, and still more ex- 
ulting, when they recognised, in the conqueror of 
the panther, the good banyan. Tarn Garai, whose 
whole fortune had formerly been exhausted in suc- 
couring the poor of Guizerat. 

When order was restored, the young rajah reap- 
peared. He was in a warrior's costume, and 
mounted 00 a courser of Arabia. He mdde his 
steed prance with extraordinary skill, went through 
the ranks of his soldiers, and pronused riches and 
honours to them all. The people admired the 
grace and dexterity of the yonng rajah ; biit every 
mind was intent upon what had jost occurred ; and 
every eye kept turning from the spectacle of gran- 
deur to the mountains of Bollodo. 

The breaking up of the review was announced 
for the morrow. The royal tents were pitched 
upon tlie bank; perfumes burned on eveiy side; 
fires were lighted all over the plain. The bra- 
mins invoked the benedictions of Heaven on a king 
who was the hope of Indostan ; and the poets of 
the court struck up theu^ noblest strains to celebrate 
his skill in horsemanship, the lustre of his diamonds, 
and even the generosity of which, no doubt, they 
were desirous to have eridence. 

The king entered hia tent well pleased. He 
thought the praises be bad heard of himself gave 
great evidence of the proper notions of his people. 
He could not consider any projects of aggrandize- 
ment too great for a people so deserving. He even 
began to ponder senously on the wonderful things 
he meant to accomplish. But he was desirous of 
hearing nearer at hand of the nab iitipiesaioa he 
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htA m9ie, U the grtftt men and the poets were so 
ft^u^ by his display of magnificence and power, 
what must the populace say of it when they get 
i^nong themselves, and can freely unhosom their 
delight ? He wrappe4 himself in a simple garb 
of rajput, and set off on foot for the great avenue 
of palm and sandal. The multitude had hastily 
thrown up rude shelters there for the night. He saw 
groups everywhere 'm warm and eager conversa- 
tion. He approached some of them. It was 
strange to he lurking about thus to hear his own 
prabes ; but he was cuiious to know what the 
tower classes liked him most for. He listened. The 
name of Tam Garai was the only one which met his 
ear. There were earnest questionings about his 
situation and his wounds ; the excess of his mag- 
nanimity, in exposing his own life to save that of 
a miserable Halachor, was extolled over and over 
again ; every one had seen the struggle with the 
panther ; and every one in recounting it with 
different circumstances, increased the size of the 
monster and the boldness of the combatant. In- 
dignant that, on the day of his grand review, such 
should be the general theme, the king turned aside 
to other groups. The other groups enlarged on 
the benevolence of the good banyan ! During a 
year of scarcity, he had, at his own expense, kept 
more than a thousand persons from starving. By 
the secrets he had discovered and disclosed in me- 
dicine, be had preserved innumerable hves ; and 
the i^ame of Tam Garai, repeated from lip to lip, 
wearied \he king, and he was mortified, and went 
back to his tent. 

The yoimg rajah had no sooner returned, than a 
brahmin, who had brought him up from infancy, 
and whose frankness and virtues he respected, was 
fomiponed before him. The sage heard with calm- 
ness the result of his ramble, and replied — 

'^ Sl^Oto and splendour dazzle for a moment, 
and areforgqtten. The memory of a good action 
neper dies, ^ 

The prince drew a long breath, and, after a mo- 
ment's pause, " Well, then," said he, " I will per- 
form good actions.'* 

The royal favourites now appeared, and the 
dancing-girls and jugglers were called in ; and, in 
the midst of all sorts of surprising sleights and 
dances, half the night was consumed in chewing 
the betel,* and^ carousing arrackf and the juice 

of the toddy 4 

Returning to Guzzerat, the capital of his states, 
now known by the name of Ashmed-Abad, the 
king, more eager than ever for glory, turned over 
in his mind by what means he could possibly achieve 
the noble ^ction^ he meditated. ^^ If it is good to 
overcome a panther,** said he, " how much better 
must it be to overcome a people. War is the only 
thing of sufficient importance to render so great 

* Amalgamation of the nuts of arrack and quicklime, 
enclosed in a leaf of piper-betel, a viny plant of the pep- 
per species. 

t Spirituous liquor extracted fjrom the sugar-cane. 
Sort of palm-tree. 



a man as I am illustrious." He instantly sent for 
the minister charged with the finances of the king- 
dom. He asked him whether the rajahs of Jesselmire 
and of Decan paid their tribute with punctuaUty. 
He was answered that two hundred thousand rupees 
of gold had that very moment been paid into the 
treasury in their name. The prince was quite dis- 
concerted by a precision which deprived bun of all 
pretext for invasion. 

That instant a messenger rushed in. He said 
the whole city was in consternation. The Httle 
river of Lambremetti, which runs through Guz- 
zerat, and whose alternate deluge and disappearance 
are equal calamities to the public, was overflow- 
ing its banks, and had even then nearly swallowed 
up the dwelling of a rich merchant, which stood 
upon its shore. A woman and her child happened 
to be the only persons in the house. They were, 
as the messenger came away, upon the roof, im- 
ploring succour ; but no one dared approach them. 
The waters were extending momentarily ; every 
instant they rose higher up the walls, and must 
presently overtop the whole mansion. The tor- 
rents of rain which had swelled the river, gave 
such turbulence to its waves, especially in this spot, 
which was strewed with rocks and unfinished edi- 
fices, that it was almost certain death to attempt a 
rescue, and no one could be found bold enough to 
venture. 

The king darted, with all his court, to the seat 
of the disaster. In his hand he waved a massy goblet 
of gold, of inestimable workmanship, and enriched 
with the finest diamonds of the regalia. "This 
for their preserver !" cried he. 

A murmur of approbation arose on every side : 
yet not one of the numerous bystanders attempted 
to deserve the goblet. The king made it once more 
glitter before all eyes ; all still withstood the tempt- 
ation. 

Just then there was a man perceived whirling 
down the rapid current of the Lambremetti in a 
little junk. After the Indian manner, he worked 
the oar with his foot, while he propped himself on 
his hands, and put forth all his strength to reach 
the wretched victims. But the fraU bark was 
flung, by the turmoil of the waters, against a 
projection from their surface, and dashed to pieces, 
and, with its unknown navigator, disappeared. 
But the gallant boatman was seen presently to 
rise above the waves. Expert in swimming, he 
glanced from projection to projections-caught an 
axe from the scaffolding of an unfinished building 
which was nearly submerged, and, tearing apart 
some of the materials which formed it, laid them in 
order for a raft, and knit them firmly together 
with hgatiures, which were flung to him from the 
trembling pair upon the adjacent house-top. He 
reached the mother and her child ; he placed them 
on the raft, and bound them there, and launched 
them on the stream, from whose impetuosity he in 
some degree screened them by means of a 
rope which he held extended as he swam behind 
them. Driven at leugth into a creek of the river. 
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they landed there in safety. The people rushed to 
receive them ; the air sounded ¥fith acclamations ; 
the hero was conducted, on the shoulders of the 
multitude, to the king. 

It was Tarn Garai. The young prince hlushed 
to hear him named. 

" Take this," said he, offering the goblet ; "you 
have deserved the promised recompence." 

"I cannot take it," replied the banyan; "it 
will, in Braraa's eye, deprive the action of its vir- 
tue." 

"But, remember," answered the astonished 
prince, " had you perished, none would have given 
you credit for your disinterestedness." 

" What care I for the , judgment of man ? I 
saw two fellow-creatures perishing. My heart 
prompted me to save them. I am more than re- 
warded in the approbation of my heart." 

" Be it so ; — but I am aware that the prodi- 
gality of your benevolence has been your ruin. 
Let me be the restorer of your fortune." 

" Heaven has restored it, prince. A large 
sum which I lent formerly was restored to me this 
very morning." 

Nothing was spoken of at court but the mag- 
nanimity of the king, who would have sacrificed the 
most beautiful of his goblets to save two of his sub- 
jects. Nothing was spoken of among the people 
but the noble disinterestedness of Tam Garai. 

The rajah said to the brahmin, " My father, are 
you satisfied with my conduct?" 

"Yes," replied the bramin, "your action is 
noble, but that of the banyan will eclipse it. You 
sought a glory without peril ; — he braved a peril 
without glory, for a triumph without reward." 

Some months more passed away in warlike prepara- 
tions ; but for what war, or for what object there 
should be a war, not even the king himself could 
tell. He was bent upou one, however ; but he 
was too "just" to invade the neighbouring states, 
or to draw upon his loving subjects the terrible 
chances of battles, without some sort of pretext. 
In the hope there would arise one ere long, he 
thought he would a^muse himself, in the interim, 
by building ; and so he laid the foundations of a 
vast palace in the middle of Meiden, the great 
centnd square of Guzzerat. He watched over its 
progress in person. Every thing was planned with 
such admirable forethought, that, even if death had 
come upon him unawares, the building might have 
been carried on to its completion, intending that, 
if he never obtained a chance of conquest, posterity 
should at least have an intimation of what a prince 
he was from thb superb monument. 

When it was completed, " What do the people 
find to talk about now ?" asked he of his veracious 
bramin. 

" The cistern of the good banyan," replied the 
bramin. 

" What cistern ?" vociferated the prince, redden- 
ing with fury. 

" Your majesty is aware," answered the bramin 
with composure, " that notwithstanding what the 



people suffer from the inundations of the Lambre- 
metti, they are even more afflicted by the scarcity 
of jrater when it is dried up, as it is at present 
Tam Garai, at his own expense, has constnicted a 
vast cistern, which, by subterranean conduits, re- 
ceives the superflux of the river in the time of rain, 
and preserves it for the time of drought." 

" But my palace !" interrupted the prince, in a 
choked voice; "what say the people of my pa- 
lace?" 

"The people think you will be magnificently 
lodged there." 

" What ! dare they weigh the finest monument 
of Indostan against a paltry cistern ?" 

" King of Guzzerat !" said the brahmin, raisibg 
his voice, " the esteem of the people is won by ser- 
vices, and not by splendour : they value monu- 
ments only by their usefulness." 

More than twenty poems, in most musically- 
balanced periods, were instantly composed in praise 
of the palace of Meidan, the wonder of India ; but 
the rajah heard them listlessly, for the people had 
composed a song about the banyan, whose bur- 
den ran— 

" May Brama watch o'er Tam Garai !" 

And often did those rude rhymes reach even the 
ear of the sovereign. 

His disgust did not escape the courtiers. One, 
who was sharper sighted Aan the rest, soon di- 
vined its cause. He hastened to the prince, flung 
himself at his feet, placed his right hand on his 
breast, set the other on the earth, then drew it 
back on his head, and exclaimed — 

"Justice! — justice, in the name of Brama! — 
justice, in the name of the people !" 

The young rajah was not unaware that to be 
equitable was one of the ways to attain glory. In- 
deed, he had long wished for an opportunity of 
eclipsing, by some signal judgment, the renown of 
Mariadiramen, the Solomon of India. He com- 
manded the courtier to speak out. 

" Prince, a miscreant, a heresiarch, imbued with 
the detestable principles of Agamam, dares openly 
profess that all men are bom equal." 

" His name ?" 

" Tam Garai." 

The banyan was brought before the king. He 
was found guilty of having indiscriminately visited 
persons of every caste — of having even suffered the 
garment of an Halachor to touch his without in- 
stantly purifying himself from the contamination. 
This was quite proof enough of his being a se- 
cretary of Agamam. He was doomed to banish- 
ment. Even the good brahmin did not dare to 
say a word in his favour, for the offence was against 
religion. Besides, the kin^, when he pronounced 
the decree, declared that he would forthwith at- 
tempt to appease the wrath of the gods for the im- 
piety of Tam Garai, by raising a pagoda in their 
honour at Guzzerat, which should surpass the 
united magnificence of all the gorgeous three at 
Juggernaut, Multan, and Kalamak. 
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'^My salutary counsels," cried the bramiD, 
"be^n to take effect upon the king. Now he 
plans useful monuments." 

It was then, especially, that every lyi-e was 
turned to teach posterity the equitable judgment 
of the Rajah of the rajahs of Guzzerat. The peo- 
ple answered only by their favourite ballad — 

"May Brama watch o'er Tarn Gand." 

The prince now thought himself quite secure 
with posterity. His poets could not say more of 
him than they had done. No king had ever built 
Bo fine a palace. No king had ever pronounced a 
sentence so just, and, at the same time, so liberal. 
His virtue, in this case, had literally been its own 
reward. The equity of his decree had, at the 
same time, raised his fame, and rid him of his only 
rival with the people. 

How is he to employ himself next? He had 
not yet distinguished himself in the career in which 
he had ever longed for distinction. Now a chance 
seems to offer. There is no other addition he can 
possibly make to his greatness. There is a fair 
excuse for war. Shall it be neglected ? Certainly 
not. 

The Sang^nians and the Warrels had long ha- 
rassed his coasts by their piracies. They had been 
quiet for the last few months ; but offences had 
been committed, and might be conunitted again, 
and the offenders must be exterminated. How- 
ever, there was no doing this without a powerful 
navy, and powerful navies cost money, and the 
people were already complaining of the taxes. 
" Double them," said the courtiers ; " the camel is 
never quiet until loaded." The king listened to 
the courtiers, and lost the good will of the na- 
tion. 

After long preparations, the forces jvere in 
readiness. On their way to embark at the gulf of 
Guzzerat, they were to pass though the wild vil- 
lage of the Kowlis, to exterminate its tribes of bri- 
gands, and to dethrone the queen of Sangania. 
This done, they were to possess themselves of the 
sea, from the point of Din to the coast of Malabar, 
and to force the Warrels to deUver up their arms 
and ships. 

The Kowlis were taken by surprise, and made very 
little resistance. They were conquered, destroyed, 
or given up to slavery. The king conducted him- 
self like a hero : he shared all dangers with his 
soldiers. With his own hand he slew the leader 
of the foe, and had two elephants killed under him. 
The defeat of the brigands was followed by three 
days of rejoicing. When these were accomplished, 
the victorious rajah pronounced the order to em- 
bark. But scarcely was the signal of departure 
given, when a ship from the Warrels and the San- 
ganians was seen to enter the gidf. The deputies 
from those nations prostrated themselves before the 
king. One of them addressed him in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

" Rajah of rajahs ! For a long time we had 
no resource but war. We have more than once 



given proofs enough of our prowess, in our re- 
ception of the united forces of your father and 
the kings of Decan, Cambaya, and Balagata. Let 
those convince you that, when we submit, it is only 
because we do not choose to conquer. It was once 
our highest ambition to be feared. We are changed 
now: we have a nobler ambition. The circum- 
stance which wrought this change is one of too ex- 
alted a character to be concealed. Hear it. A 
merchant junk, captured by our Sanganians, had on 
board of her a passenger who proved to be a subject 
of yours. He was about to incur the usual fate of 
our prisoners,* when some former inhabitants of 
Guzzerat, who served among us, recognised him, 
and implored his pardon of our queen Struck 
with the touching picture of his virtues, she com- 
manded him to be brought before her. The words 
spoken by the sage sunk deep into her heart. The 
effect of his counsels was soon conspicuous in the 
improvement of every thing around us. By hi» 
advice our numerous prisoners were no longer 
treated worse than brutes; their condition was 
rendered comfortable ; their respective talents were 
ascertained, and called into active exercise. The 
arts and embellishments of society were thus sud 
denly implanted among us ; and we began to find 
better uses for life than the making it a mere 
scourge to others. That maddening beverage, 
bangf which, by inflaming our imagination, ex- 
cited us* to ferocity, fell into disuse ; and with its 
rejection, the natm-al gentleness of the Indian cha- 
racter returned. Our dbarmed vessels offered to 
make exchanges with the neighbouring nations. 
At first the offer was scarcely credited ; but, gra- 
duaUy, we were believed. Commerce, at length, 
entered our ports. Our fields, which had been 
left uncultured, became productive. Our manners 
grew conciliating. The Warrels, who had ever 
been the allies of our sterner character, soon re- 
cogpiized the blessing of the change, and changed 
with us. True, there were some few untameable 
spirits who would not concur in the improvement, 
and who strove to throw us back into barbarism ; but 
the virtues of our new legislator, and the firmness 
of our queen, prevailed, and established the revo- 
lution. This miraculous regeneration of two na- 
tions is the work of a few months, and of one man ; 
and now the Sanganians and the Warrels, in imion, 
repeat the favourite ballad of Guzzerat — 
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Oh, Brama ! bless the good Garai. 
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At this name, the prince started, and his brew fell. 
The ambassador went on : 

" Disturb not, great rajah ! the happiness we are 
beginning to enjoy. Every pretext for war shall 
be removed. The ships captured from your sub- 
jects shall be restored. But leave our prosperity 
to increase unmolested, and name your own amount 



♦ These people, the moment they have made a prisoner, 
cut the tendon Achilles, to render it impossible for him 
to escape. 

t Mixture of opium and henbane. 
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of tribute as an indemnity for the expense of this 
uncalled-for expedition, and it shall speedily be 
paid. Meanwhile, axicept these hostages as gua- 
rantees of our sincerity,** added he, presenting two 
of the sons of the queen of Sangania to the rajah ; 
" let them learn in thy kingdom the art of render- 
ing nations happy. How can they acquire aught 
but virtue under his eye who can reckon in the 
number of his subjects a Tarn Garai ?'* 

"Tam Garai !" echoed the young prince, bend- 
ing up his brow, red with spite and lury — " must 
that name haunt me through the world ? Must it 
for ever cross my triumphs — thwart my noblest 
hopes ? Must I renounce conquest, and my ruling 
passion — glory — because there happens to be a Tam 
Garai ?" 

The veracious bramin was near the monarch, 
and heresy and agamam now formed no part of 
the question. " If you love glory, show more self- 
command," said he, " and expose not your weak- 
ness to strangers. Accept the offer of the Sanga- 
nians. A treaty is of more value than a victory. 
It is nobler to vanquish by w^ords than by arms, and 
to persuade is better than to conquer." 

"Then," muttered the prince, "is the banyan 
greater than 1 1" 

All this, however, did not prevent the conqueror 
of the Kowlis from entering his capita], borne, on a 
supurb palanquin of tatta, by the first lords of his 
court; and yet even the clang of the trumpets, 
the beat of the drums, the shouts of the soldiers, 
and the songs of the bards, did not prevent his 
hearing voices murmur though them all — 

" May Brama bless the good Garai !" 

Being alone with his bramin, " Tell me," said 
he, " father, whence is this. How chances it that 
the wretched member of a caste almost despised — 
who has neither army nor treasures — who drags on 
a joyless existence in alternate poverty and exile — 
can thus contrive to come into ceaseless competi- 
tion with me, a Rajah of rajahs — a King, the son 
ofkinsrs?" 

" My son, it is because your object has been glory 
only — that of the banyan, virtue : the one bene- 
fits all — the other gratifies but one. Would you 
be truly great, and leave to posterity a durable and 
respected name, never forget the precept of the 
Sama-Vedam : " Glory is but the shadow of vir- 
tue : where the one is not, the other cannot be." 

Certain confused ancient traditions would encou- 
rage a conjecture that the Indian monarch, of 
whose reign I have sketched the earlier years, died 
at a very advanced age. It is even probable that, 
at the time of his death, vast conquests had ren- 
dered him sovereign of all the region from between 
Chitor and Golconda to the Orixa mountains. At 
the close of the last century, however, I traveUed 
through the ancient kingdom of Guzzerat, now a 
province of the Mahrattas. I sought to obtain 
son^e certain information of the hero of my narra- 
tive. Not a trace exists there of his great achieve- 
ments ! His very name is utterly unknown — while 



that of Tam Garai is repeated with veneration 
throughout the whole oriental peninsula. Even 
the fine verses composed in honour of the rajah 
have met the fate of the hero whom they celebrated ; 
but, from the mountains of Bollodo to the coast of 
Malabar, you may still hear the homely ballad of — 
The Good Banyan ! 



SONG OF THE FREE LANCES. 

[In the middle-ages. Freebooters, so called, and acknow- 
ledging a certain obedience to the laws of chivalry, 
abounded in many European countries.] 

Wrrn a prancing steed, and a sword of proo^ 

And a lance of five good ells. 
And a garment tough of iron woof, 

'Neath the sky the Free Lance dwells. 
He wins his prize by the dint of arms — '■ 

The Suzerain doth the same — 
Then, proud steed, prance 'neath the bold Free Lance, 

Who reaps in the field of fame! 

Let velvet-knights, at the tournament. 

For the bright-eyed glance contend; 
Let dullards the turbans charge among 

Yor fame in the Holy Land : 
*Tis ours to seek for the golden prize, 

And tribute boldly claim ; 
Then, proud steed, prance 'neath the bold Free Lance, 

Who reaps in the field of fame! 

From the baron bold and the burgher proud. 

All bloated up with wealth, 
We take but a part, as the leech lets blood. 

To reduce the frame to health! 
But fat, sleek abbots and frdres to make 

As apostles poor we aim ; 
Then, proud steed, prance 'neath the bold Free Lance, 

Wlio reaps in the field of fame! 

And, while against haughty men we war, 

To chivalry's precepts true, 
A flower of beauty we scorn to mar. 

Nor, save in honour, woo. 
Oh, crushed by some craven lance be he, 

Who would harm a tender dame; 
Then, proud steed, prance 'neath the bold Free Lance, 

As he reaps in the field of fame! 



OF THE PLOUGHMAN THAT SAYDE HIS 
PATER NOSTER. 

[This curious anecdote is from a rare old jest-book, in 
black-letter, called " Tales and quick Answeres, very mery 
and pleasant to rede." The volume was purchased at 
Steevens's sale, for the Roxburgh Collection, and is men- 
tioned by Beloe.] 

A rude uplandisshe ploughnum, whiche on a tyme re- 
provynge a good holy father, sayd that he coiUde saye all 
his prayers with a hole mynde and steadfast intention, 
without thynking on any other thynge. To whom the 
good holy man sayde, " Go to, say one Pater Noster to the 
ende, and thynke on no other thinge ; and I wyll g3rve 
thee myn horse." ** That I shall do," quod the ploughman, 
and so began to saye Pater Noster, qui es in cells, tyl 
he came to sanctificetiu* nomen tuum, and then his 
thought moved him to aske this question: " Yea, but shall 
I have the sadil and bridel withal?" And so he lost his 
bargain. 
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, CHARLES PAUL DE KOCK. 

Charles Paul de Kock, as every body 
knows, is one of the most famous of the contem- 
porary notabilities of France. His novels are as 
varied, brilliant, and original, as they are nume- 
rous, which is, perhaps, saying as much for them 
as the author himself coiud desire. His great 
strength lies in the portraiture of Paris life; 
and the following sample, although, from its 
brevity, it will afford scarcely more than a 
soupqon of the writer's style, is taken from that 
work which is most strikingly illustrative of 
his great characteristics — Moeurs Parisiennes. 
*' The Grisette*' is Httle better than an anecdote; 
but it is a Paris anecdote, the individual truth 
of which can no more be mistaken by any per- 
son familiar with Paris, than you could mistake 
the faithful portrait of an intimate friend. The 
title of the original is Uji Tow de Grisettes. 

Of Paul de Kock and his writings, we shall 
take another opportunity of speaking some- 
what at large ; the present is hardly an occasion 
of sufficient importance, to justify a critical 
essav of that kind. But we cannot introduce 
** The Grisette" to our readers, without assuring 
them, that it is quite free from any of those ob- 
jections which have been, not unjustly, urged 
against so many of De Kock*s tales. As they will 
find, it is a very simple and natural sketch, 
with more heart and gaiety in it than one 
often detects in these little French trifles. 



THE GRISETTE. 

(From the French of Paul de Kock.) 

Figure to yourself two young girls about twenty; 
one, whom we shall simply call Aline, was tall, 
slender, well made; her hair and eyes were coal- 
black, and contrasted admirably with her white 
and delicate skin; her mouth, a little of the largest, 
perhaps, enclosed a set of pearls which a princess 
might view with envy ; her plump soft hand had 
been admired by a statuary ; and her ankle — I tliink 
I had better say nothing about her ankle, for I cer- 
tainly did not see it : a fact I grieve to acknow- 
ledge, since I might otherwise have written twenty 
pretty things upon the ankle of Mademoiselle Aline. 

Here I fancy I am stopped by one of my readers, 
exclaiming, 

" Oh ! Monsieur, then it is only a true story you 
are going to tell us, for you confess that Mademoiselle 
Aline is an acquaintance of yours — no romantic 
adventure made up on purpose for the amusement 
of your readers, which might hereafter be produced 
upon the stage in the shape of a startling melo- 
drama?" 

No, reader, I have no intention whatever of mak- 
ing up a story for you ; I leave all that to the Arabs, 



to old nm*ses, and grandmammas : I am simply 
going to relate a fact which was told to me by one 
of the actors in my little drama. I shall of course 
change the names and positions of some of the par- 
ties ; a writer must make a Httle alteration, were it 
only for the sake of giving an air of novelty and 
invention to his piece. And now^, as you know 
exactly what you have to expect, let us go on. 

Mademoiselle Aline was a very nice girl, she was 
a modest embroideress, clever, and full of sensibility. 
Siich a character would be more easily moved than 
one cast in a sterner mould, and for this simple 
reason, that sensibihty is the direct and only road 
to the heart. If there be no sensibility, there is no 
way to the heart, it is unapproachable. How then 
are we to get at it ? 

Mademoiselle AUne was twenty, pretty, well made, 
an embroideress, and tender hearted. Love should 
therefore have been her sweetest pastime, her prin- 
cipal occupation ; she ought at least to have had one 
lover, whom she might torment when he was fond, 
turn away when he was jealous, and dote upon if 
he happened to be unworthy. She should have 
thought upon him in the morning, as she fetched 
her little jug of milk and half-ounce of coffee, and 
when she was curling her hair, and .threading her 
needle; in short, she should have talked of him 
alone to her bonne amie, and dreamed of him every 
night. 

But no ! it was not thus with Aline ; she dreamt 
not of love, she sighed not after her lover, she saw 
not his sweet image in a rose, in the grounds of her 
coffee-cup, in a bonnet of straw, or the tail of her 
cat ; she spoke not of him to her friend, she looked 
not out for him at the window, she neither walked 
with him nor danced with him, for all which, one 
only reason can be given, I hope it may content you 
— AHne had no lover. 

A grisette without a lover, you exclaim ; this is a 
phenomenon, an unlieard of affair ! as well talk of 
a woman without a corset, a drawing-room without 
a piano, a salad without vinegar, asparagus without 
melted-butter, a coat without buttons, or a national 
guard without surliness. 

" But why should Mademoiselle Aline, whom 
you represent so amiable and so sensible, why 
should she alone be insensible to love ? A philoso- 
pher has told us that there can be no effect without 
a cause ; to be sure any one might have said the 
same without being a philosopher." 

Yes, without doubt, there was a cause ! When 
Aline was only twelve years old, she resided with 
an old aimt ; and this old aunt once took her to a 
fortune-teller, who the world said " had the power 
of looking into the future.* ' 

The good woman wished to give her young 
niece a treat, so instead of taking her to the play 
she took her to have her horoscope drawn. 

The fortune-teller, in order to make a greater 
impression on the mind of the young girl, led her 
into a small room, covered with dark hangings, 
which as soon as you entered concealed the door. 
She dressed herself in a long black gown, in 
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ihe sleeves of which you might have hidden a 
oouple of bahies and a quartern loaf, put a large 
pointed hat upon her head painted with httle scarlet 
figures of devils, serpents, flames, and caldrons. 

She then prepared her table for the grand jeu ; 
you know these fortune-tellers have various methods 
of arranging their business, but like the wine-mer- 
chants, though their prices may vary, the articles 
they give you are all the same. The old aunt had 
determined to do the thing genteely, and had there- 
fore paid for the grand jeu. 

You may guess that little Aline listened with 
profound awe to each word of the sorceress. The 
poor child, bewildered by all she had heard, and by 
the terrors aroimd her, trembled in every limb, and 
looked about in agony for the door to make her 
•scape. She felt her heart frozen within her, but 
•he perfectly recollected these words, uttered by the 
fiorceress in a voice like a speaking-trumpet : 

" Little g^rl, the fates forbid thee, by my voice, 
ever to listen to the language of love ; for I see in 
thy horoscope that men will be the cause of all thy 
misfortunes." 

Poor Aline could never forget these words ; and 
as she grew up, they seemed but more deeply im- 
printed tipon her mind. 

Her old aunt died, and Aline resided with one 
of her friends, and this was the other young girl 
with whom I began my truthful history. Her 
name was Stephanie ; she had a little sarcastic 
nose, very sparkling eyeSy saucy dimples in her 
cheeks ; she was fedr and fresh, gay and lively. She 
sang all day, as she plied her needle. Mademoiselle 
Stephanie being by profession a lace-worker. Her 
heart was never unoccupied, for when one lover 
proved un&ithful, she found no difficulty in sup- 
plying his place by another. You may imagine how 
extraordinary, ana even ridiculous, the conduct of 
her friend must have appeared to her. 

Every day of her life she used to repeat, " Aline, 
you haven't a grain of common sense. Life is not 
worth having without some romance — some attach- 
ment; sometimes, indeed, two little affaires de 
ccsur are better than one. What motive can you 
have for thus hating men?" 

" I do not hate them, but quite the reverse," re- 
plies Mademoiselle Aline. 

" Then you have never yet met one single object 
who could please you ?" 

" Oh ! yes, I have seen several who were quite 
dehghtful." 

" Why, then, have you sent them all away?" 

<< Because to me it is forbidden ever to think of 
love." 

" And who forbids you ?" 

" A gipsy, when I was very young — not more 
than twelve years old. She told my fortune on the 
cards, and predicted dreadful calamities if I should 
ever listen to the language of love." 

" Why you must be mad ! Aline, you surely 
cannot believe such folly ?" 

" Certainly I do, because she was a sorceress." 

*^ You know not what a pleasant thing love is. 



If you had once loved, you would never do any 
thing else." 

" Ah 1 very likely." 

" You are twenty, very pretty, and yet you have 
never been in love ! It is frightful ! Tiy it only 
once, just to see if the fortune-teller spoke the 
truth." 

" Oh ! no. I should be unhappy, and it would 
be all my own fault. 

Stephanie was provoked to see all her eloquence 
and fine advice thrown away ; still she was deter- 
mined that her friend should be in love, and she 
was not the girl to shrink because some difficulties 
stood in the way. All that day Stephanie, who had 
a very pleasant voice, sang as she worked : 

C'cst Tamour, Tamour, ramour, 
Qui fait Ic mondc, 
A la ronde. 

As she sang, she glanced towards Aline to see what 
impression the words of her song had made. Aline 
was quite unmoved ; so she warbled on — 

Quand on salt aimer et plaire, 
A-t-on besoiii d'autre bien ? 

Still no effect, so she began singing — 

Du moment qu'oii aime. 
On deviant si douxl 

And as all our operas and vaudevilles are full of 
charming hits, showing forth the delights and power 
of love, and as our young lace- worker had an im- 
mense store of such treasures, she sang long and 
loud upon the subject. 

Aline loved reading; her friend brought her la 
Nouvelle HeloisCy le petit Jehan de Saintre and 
Faubla^, 

Ahne was madly fond of plays ; Stephanie took 
her to see Anthojiy, Joconde^ and la Bouguetiere 
des Champs- Ely sees. All this might surely have 
melted the coldest heart. 

Yet Aline continued to evince the same rigour 
towards a nice little fair young man, who frequently 
came sighing under her window, who wrote to her 
every day the most charming notes, and thrust them 
under her door, and sometimes put bouquets of 
violets in the keyhole. 

Stephanie was in despair ; once she was almost 
tempted to tear her hair, — probably she might have 
done so, had it been at all gray ; but as it was the 
prettiest brown imaginable she suffered it to remain. 

She again addressed her friend, and said in a 
sorrowfiil tone: 

" Aline, you know not the grief you cause me. 
Dost thou not feel at the bottom of thy soul, that 
something is wanting to thy happiness? Art thou 
not weary of living thus?" 

Aline heaved a deep sigh, and replied : 

" Yes, truly ! I am weary enough of it ! but what 
can I do? remember the fortune-teller!" 

" You still believe in such folly ! — Suppose any 
one could prove to you, that these women know 
nothing at all about niturity ?" 
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"Ah! then it would be quite different! but 
you cannot prove that !" 

Stephanie strikes her forehead, and exchums : 
" On the contrary, nothing can be easier. What 
18 the name of your fortune-teller ?" 
" Madame Rotomago." 

" A grand name for a gipsy. Does she still 
exercise her profession ?" 

I know nothing about her." 
Do you remember where she lives ?" 
" Wwt a moment. I believe that for three francs 
she would teWvotre bonne aventure; but le grand 
jeu costs ten francs, and it waa le grand jeu that I 
had, which is much more infallible." 

" Come along, we will ask for the grand jeu 
again, and we will pay our ten francs. It is rather 
dear. I own I womd much sooner eat them in 
biscuits and sweetmeats ; but to cure you of such 
folly, is worth a little sacrifice; so put on your 
shawl, and let us be off." 

Aline is soon ready, and the two young girls be- 
gin their journey, furnished with the ten francs, by 
whose power they hope to lift the veil which hides 
the future. 

They arrive in one of the streets of the city. 
** There it is !" said Aline, in a trembling voice. 
" Ah ! there it is !" replies Stephanie, and in an 
instant she had advanced some paces down a dark, 
narrow, dirty alley, when she suddenly returned, 
and said to her companion — 

" Before I break my neck in such a place, it 
would not be amiss to get some information ; for, 
during these eight years, the fortune-teller may 
have changed her abode. I moved my own lodg- 
ing seven times in one year. Stay, I see a 
fruiterer's opposite, I will go and make inquiries." 

Stephanie goes to the fruiterer, and asks if Ma- 
dame Rotomago, the fortime-teller, still occupies 
the same apartment. 

" No, certainly ; it is three years since she quitted 
this neighbourhood. Don't you know that the re- 
putation of Madame Rotomago has risen — has 
risen to such a height that she is now the first for- 
tune-teller in Paris ?" 
" Is it possible !" 

" Yes, my dear ; she now lives in a superb house 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. Here is her new ad- 
dress, printed" 

The two young girls direct their steps towards 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; but during their walk. 
Aline is quite low spirited, and, sighing deeply, she 
says to her companion — 

"You see that this woman is a real sorceress, 
that she foretells truly, and never deceives, since she 
has made her fortune, and all the great people now 
consult her." 

" That proves nothing at all," replies Stephanie ; 
** however, we will judge for ourselves." 

They arrive at the new dwelling of the fortune- 
teller. It is a superb hotel, and at the door is sta- 
tioned a porter, with a coat covered all over \rith lace. 
The two friends enter the court ; tliey ask for 
Madame Rotomago. The porter coiidescends to 



show them a handsome vestibule at the bottom of 
the court, and says — " You may go in there. You 
will find plenty of people before you, so you must 
wait for your turn." 

Before they proceed farther, however, Stephanie 
makes one reflection. It occurs to her that, in 
changing her locality, the sorceress may possibly 
have changed her fees also ; and as they had but 
ten francs between them, she deems it prudent to 
ascertain this point in the first instance. 

She returns accordingly to the porter's lodge, 
and says, modestly — 

" Monsieur, can you inform us what is the fee for 
having a fortune told by Madame Rotomago ?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle, I can inform you," an- 
swers the porter with a patronizing air, " it is ^ve^ 
and-twenty francs for lejeu simple, and fifty francs 
for le grand jeu,'* 

"Fifty francs!" exclaim the two young girls 
together, staring at each other ; " Ah ! mon Dieu ! 
that is horribly dear I" 

" It is the fixed price, like that of a penny pie; 
madarae never abates a single sous. Nevertheless 
people are free to give more, when it is their plea- 
sure." 

" Ah ! one may give more, that is fortunate ; but 
may one also give less?" 
"No, mademoiselle." 

" But if one has not so much as fifty francs ?" 
" You must be content with le petit jeti, which is 
only twenty-five francs." 

" And if one has not five-and- twenty francs ?" 
" Then people should not come to Madame Ro- 
tomago, fortune-teller to all the princes of Europe, 
and of the New Worid." 

The two friends leave the hotel, in a perfect state 
of consternation. 

" Come along," said poor Aline, " it is all over; 
you see, now, that Madame Rotomago is far above 
us — we can never hope to get at her." 

"I see no such thing. I see it is all humbug," 
cried Stephanie ; '* and we will go to her, and 
she shall see us — and — ^yes, yes, yes ! a fine idea 
strikes me. Madame Rotomago shall cut the 
cards for us, and we will even have the grand 
jeu, and all without costing us fifty francs, or even 
fifty sous." 

" What are you dreaming about ?" 
" Let me alone ; I have such a plan ; only be 
guided by me ; we shall do — we shall do." 

An omnibus passes ; they enter, and are quickly 
set down at their own dwelling. Stephanie in- 
stantly changes her whole attire ; puts on her best 
and smartest gown, a pretty little bonnet, jaunty 
apron, and is no longer the modest grisette, but 
a lady's maid of the first quality. She dresses her 
friend in the same style, and quietly says — 

" Now you will be so good as to remember what 
we are; we are no longer grisettes, but the two 
lady's maids of Madame la Marquise de — ^ 
stop a minute, and let me think of a grand name- 
Madam e la Marquise de Villaflorosa ; and now w© 
must take a cab." 
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" But I don't understand.'* 

f< Don't wait for that ; you shall understand it 
all by-and-by." 

AJine follows her friend in silence. They get 
into a cab, and order the driver to set them down 
at the hotel of Madame Rotomago. 

On the way, Aline timidly observes : 

" Suppose the fortune-teller should find me out, 
i^id see on the cards that I was with her when I 
was twelve years old." 

1* Oh ! never fear, you are changed enough since 
then ; — besides, that would prove at once whether 
she is a real sorceress." 

The cab stops before the hotel, the porter does 
not recognise tne grisettes, and they walk on to the 
vestibule, and enter a large room where several peo* 
pie are waiting for admission. 

" I must give you a number, young ladies," said 
^ sort of servant, going up to the two grisettes. 

" Oh I pray do not take that trouble," replies 
Stephanie, " for indeed we have no time to wait ; 
menely tell your mistress, that we come with a mes- 
sage from our lady, the Marquise de Yillaflorosa." 

The decided tone in which this was uttered com- 
pletely deceived the servant, who hastened to deliver 
ner message; she returned immediately, and making 
a sign to the grisettes to follow her, she opens a 
small door, and ushers them into a room where sits 
in state the awful Madame Rotomago. 

" What do you desire of me, young girls ?" de- 
manded the sorceress in a solemn voice. 

*' Madame," replied Stephanie, *^ Madame la Mar- 
quise de Yillaflorosa, our mistress, gives a splendid 
^te this evening, and she wishes to have a fortune- 
teller to amuse her company. Our lady has not 
m^ned any one in partic^ar, she has left the choice 
entirely to us; we may engage whom we please, and 
our laay will g^ve five hundred francs for the even- 
ing^ entertainment." 

Here the face of Madame Rotomago brightened 
up, and sh^ smiled most graciously on the young 

gids. 

Stephanie rejoins, ^' We have called upon you, 
madame, but we must make the condition, that 
whoever we engage on the part of our mistress, 
shall first of all tell our own fortunes by the cards. 
Kow, madame, will these terms suit you; if not, we 
must go elsewhere. 

" Oh, ye^I precisely, my children; they suit me 
precisely," cried Madame Kotomago. ^^ I will cut 
the cards for you, and I ynil even give you le grand 
jfM I nothing shall be wanting." 

The young cirls are in ecstosy ; the fortune-teller 
conducts them into her laboratory. 

It was a small room, hung with tapestr}', in which 
no door was visible when once you entered, exactly 
like the one described by Aline. Madame Rotomago 
^sses herself en grand costume^ puts on her robe, 
her pointed cap, her spectacles ; it is perfect! She 
spreads the cards to unfold the destiny of her 
visiters. 

Aline is ready to sink with terror ; she expects 
that Madame Rotomago will discover by the cards 



^he trick that has been played upon her, and 
will soon know who stands before her; but this fear 
vanishes, as she hears a farago of fine things, totally 
inapplicable to either of them, and adapted only to 
the class of persons whose quaility they have for a 
time assumed. 

Stephanie bites her lips, and can scarcely refrain 
from laughing in the very teeth of the fortune- 
teller. Aline is little better, for her faith has en- 
tirely vanished, llie grand jeu at length termi- 
nates, the horoscope is drawn, their mistress the 
Marquise is to provide them with husbands, • and 
give to each a handsome marriage portion. 

The girls are all gratitude, and delight, and take 
their leave after carefully writing down the address 
of their lady, Madame la Marquise de Yillaflorosa- 

Once in the street they can restrain themselves no 
longer, but laugh out like two little mad things. 

" Well," says Stephanie, to her friend, ''now what 
do you think of the science of this woman, who 
could not even see the trick that was playing under 
her very nose. After this, will you have any more 
terrors about love?" 

" Oh! no, in truth!" replies Aline, " and the only 
regret I have, is that I was fool enough not to find 
it out before I was twenty !" 

" Never mind, AHne, time enough yet! But in 
future remember to believe only in the good-luck 

that is promised you as for all the rest, tho 

sooner it is forgotten the better !" 



THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. 

Then looke, who list thy gazefiill eyes to feed 

With sight of that is faire, look on the frame 

Of this wide universe, and therein reed 

The endlesse kinds of creatures, which hj name 

Thou canst not count, much less their natures* aims; 

All which are made with wondrous wise respect, 

And all with admirable beautie deckt. 

First, the earth, on adamantine pillers founded 
Amid the sea, engirt with brasen bands ; 
Then the aire still flitting, but yet firmely bounded 
On everie side, with piles of flaming brands, 
Never consumed, nor quencht with mortall hands ; 
And, last, that mightie shining cristall wall, 
Wherewith he hath cncompa^ed this All. 

By view whereof it plainly may appear. 
That still as every thing doth upward tend. 
And further is from earth, so still more clear 
And fair it grows till to his perfect end 
Of purest beauty it at last ascend ; 
Air more than water, fire much more than air, 
And heaven than fire, appears more pure and &ir. 

EuMCND Spenseb. 1553 — 1598* 



Let the limits of thy power be the bounds of thy will. 

No greater comfort than to know much ; no lesse labour 
than to say little. 

Give a lazie clerke a lean fee. — Elizabeth Gbtmes- 
TONE. Miscellanea. 1604. 

We deceive ourselves more than "we deceive others, and 
did we not so easily deceive ourselves, others could not so 
easily deceive us. — Tlioughts,^G. H. Lewes. 
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LIVING INHUMATION. 

[_From the Unpublished Diary of Christopher Hodgson, 
Esq, lateh/ deceased, Jormerfy of Bristol.'] 

I HAD been subject to epileptic fits from my 
youth upwards, which, though they did not de- 
prite me of animation in the sight of those about 
me, completely annihilated my own consciousness. 
I used to be attacked at all times and seasons, but 
most commonly about the full of the moon. I ge- 
lieraUy had a warning of a peculiar nature when 
these attacks were coming on, that it would be dif- 
ficult to describe: it was a sensation that, to be 
known, must be experienced. My excellent wife 
Martha (I mean my first wife, who has been dead 
now for the best part of forty years) used to say 
that she always observed an unusual paleness over 
my complexion, otherwise ruddy, for a day or two 
before the fit came upon me. Bless her soul ! she 
never let me be one moment out of her sight, 
from the instant she had a suspicion of my ap- 
proaching malady. This benevolent caution on 
net part was a great means of enabling her to sub- 
due the violence of the fit when it came, for which 
purpose her experience had pointed out to her seve- 
tal useful applications. I married again after her 
decease, because I was oppressed beyond beariuff 
by my loneliness, which none but persons in sucn 
a situation — I mean a widower's — can tell. My 
second wife, whom I have also buried, was not so 
penetrating in the faculty of observation. She 
was a woman of an admirable thrift ; and to her eco- 
tiomy it was, that, imder God, I owe my preserva- 
tion in the terrible event I am aborit to detail. 
Bad I been interred in lead, it would have been all 
over with me I 

Our family burying-place in Bristol is in 

Church, where there is a general vault, in which 
all persons who can fee the ofiicials high enough, 
may be interred, imtil their friends forget them ; 
which, for that matter, in trading towns is not 
usually a very long time ; but this is only granted 
ptoviaed they are buried in lead. I suppose they 
are turned out of their metal coffins in the end, as 
they are in London and other places, that the old 
lead may buy a carousal for the churchwardens 
and sexton, and make room for the new tenants to 
be served in the same manner. But to my storjr — 
to my excellent wife's thrift I owe my preservation. 
"WilUng to save as much money as possible at my 
ftmera), she had my body, witn all the usual and 
proper grief attendant on the ceremony, put into a 
stout fir coffin, the weight of which was increased 
by a couple of old hundred weights placed one at 
my head, the other at my feet. Thus the thing 
passed off very well, and money was saved to my 
neirs. I thereby cast no reflections upon my dear 
departed wife's regard for me. I was convinced, 
as I told her, that her motive was good ; and well 
did it turn out for me that she was so thrifty and, 
considerate. She was a true Bristol woman, and 
as the good citizens gererally are therC) pretty keen 



and close-fingered: but it is ettbjr Otl the right 
side. She was called Susannah, the daughter of 
an 6pulent and ancient common councilman, and I 
got my freedom of the city by marrying her : she 
was plain in her person, as all Bristol- bom women 
formerly were, — but I wander again from my 
story. 

I had made a most excellent dinner — of this I 
have a perfect recollection. Of more than this I 
can recollect nothing, until on coming out of my 
fit, as I suppose — (for I quickly imagined, feeling 
the usual sensations, that I was recovering from one 
of them) — I say, that on coming to myself, I waa 
surprised to feel myself pinioned and in utter dark- 
ness. I had no space to stir, if I would, as I soon 
found, while I struggled to loosen a sheet or some 
such thing in which I was scantily enveloped. My 
hand would not reach my head when I attempted to 
make it do so, by reason of my elbow touching the 
bottom, and my hand the top, of the enclosure 
around me. It was the attempting to do this, and 
finding myself naked, except with the aforesaid 
covering, that struck me I had been entombed alive. 
The thought rushed suddenly upon me. My first 
sensations were those of simple surprise. I was like 
a child aroused out of a deep sleep, and not suffi- 
ciently awake to recognise its attendants. 

When the real truth flashed upon me in idl its 
feariul energy, I never can forget the thrill of horror 
that struck tnrough me ! It was as if a bullet had 
perforated my heart, and all the blood in my body 
had gushed through the woimd ! Never, never can 
hell be more terrible than the sensations of that 
moment ! I lay motionless for a time, petrified with 
terror. Then a clammy dampness burst forth from 
every pore of my body. My horrible doom seemed 
inevitable ; and so strong at length became this im- 
pression — so bereft of hope appeared my situation — 
that I ultimately recovered from it only to plunge 
into the depths of a calm, resolute despair. As not 
the faintest ray of hope could penetrate the dark- 
ness around my soul, resignation to my fate followed. 
I began to think of death coolly, and to calculate 
how long I might survive before famine closed the 
hour of my existence. I prayed to God that I might 
have fortitude to die without repining, calmly as 1 
then felt. I tried if I could remember how long 
man could exist without food. Thus the tranquil- 
lity of my despair made me comparatively easy, if 
contrasted with the situation in which I felt myself 
afterwards, when hope began to glimmer upon me. 
My days must in the end be numbered-^I must die 
at last — I was only perishing a little sooner than I 
otherwise must have done. Even from this thought 
I derived consolation ; and I now think life might 
have closed calmly upon me, if the pangs of hunger 
had been at all bearable ; and I have been told they 
are much more so than is commonly beUeved. 

If my memory serves me correctly, this calm state 
of mind did not last long. Reason soon began to 
whisper me, that if I had been buried, and the earth 
were closed around my coffin, I should not be able 
to respire, which I cotdd now do with ease. I did 
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not, of course, dream of the vault in which I was 
placed, but considered at first I had been buried in 
earth. The freedom of respiration gave me the 
idea that, after all, I was not yet carried forth for 
interment, but that I was about to be borne to the 
grave, and that there I should be suffocated ine- 
vitably. Such is the inconsistency of the human 
mind, that I who had just now resigned myself to 
die by famine, imagined this momentary mode of 
death a hundred times more formidable. The idea 
that I was not yet interred increased my anxiety to 
make myself heard from without. I caUed aloud, 
and struck the sides and lid of the coffin to no pur- 
pose, till I was hoarse and fatigued, but all in vain. 
A deathly silence reigned around me amid my un- 
broken darkness. I was now steeped in fearful 
agony: I shrieked with horror : I plunged my nails 
into my thighs and wounded them : the coffin was 
soaked in my blood ; and by tearing the wooden 
sides of my prison with the same maniacal feeling, 
I lacerated my fingers, and wore the nails to the 
quick, soon becoming motionless from exhaustion. 
\Vhen I was myself once more, I called aloud my 
wife's name ; I jirayed, and, I fear, I blasphemed, 
for I knew not what I said ; and I thus continued 
untJmy strength again left me, and nature once more 
souglit replenishment from temporary insensibility. 
At this time I had a vision of a most indefinable 
character, if it were one, and not a glance (as I am in- 
duced sometimes to think it was,) between the por- 
tals of death into the world of spirits. It was all 
shapeless and formless. Images of men and wo- 
men, often numberless, in a sort of shadowy outhne, 
came before and around me. They seemed as if 
limbless from decay. Their featureless heads moved 
upon trunks hideously vital ; in figure like bodies, 
which I have seen dra^vn forth from burned dwell- 
ings, each being rather a hideous misshapen mass 
than a human resemblance. Thick darkness and 
silence succeeded — the darkness and silence of a too 
horrible reality. If, as I suspected, I slept about 
this time from weakness, it was but to awake again 
to a more fearful consciousness of my dreadful situa- 
tion. 

Fresh but vain efforts to make myself heard were 
reiterated as far as my strength would allow. I 
found with no great difficulty I could turn on my 
side, and over on my belly. I tried, by lifting my 
back and by a violent strain, to burst open the 
coffin-lid; but the screws resisted my utmost strength. 
I could not, besides, draw up my knees sufficiently 
high to affi)rd a tenth part of the purchase I should 
otherwise have made bear upon it. I had no help but 
to return again to the position of the dead, and re- 
luctantly gain a little agonizing repose from my 
exertions. I was conscious how weak my eflforts had 
made me, yet I resolved to repeat them. While 
thus at rest, if inactive torture could be denominated 
rest, I wept like a child when I thought of the sun- 
shine, and blue skies, and fresh air, which I should 
never more enjoy — ^how living beings thronged the 
Rtreets, and thousands around me were joyous or 
busy, while I was doomed to perish in tortures ! 



Why was my fate so differently marked out from 
that of others ? I had no monstrous crimes to re- 
pent of, yet hundreds of criminal men were in the 
full revelry of life ! I fancied I heard the toll of a 
bell ; breatliless, I listened — it was a clock striking 
the hoiu"! The sound was new life to me. " I am 
not inhumed at least, but perhaps am un watched:" 
such were my thoughts ; " interment will take place; 
my coffin will be moved ; I shall easily make my- 
self heard ihenr — This was balm to me ; I shouted 
anew — struck my prison boards with all the power 
left me, and ceased only when exertion was no 
longer possible. 

Men may fancy how they would find themselves 
under similar circumstances, and on the like trying 
occasions, but it is seldom a correct judgment can 
be previously formed on such matters. It was only 
at intervals that I was so fearfully maddened by my 
dreadful situation as to lose the power of rational 
reflection, or so overcome as to be debarred the fa- 
culty of memory. Stretched in a position where 
my changes consisted only of a turn on my side 
upon hard boards, the soreness of my limbs was ex- 
cruciatingly painful. When I drew up my feet a 
few inches, my knees pressed the cover of the coffin, 
so that this shght shift of position brought no relied 
My impatience of the restraint in which I was kept 
began at length to drive me well nigh into real mad- 
ness. I was fevered; my temples burned and 
throbbed ; my tongue became chy ; Hght flashed 
across my eyes, and my brain whirled round. I am 
certain that my existence was preserved solely by 
the diminished strength and subsequent feebleness 
which I experienced, and which, from its rendering 
me insensible to the increasing exacerbation of my 
brain's heat, allowed nature to resume her wonted 
temperature. But, alas ! this was only that I might 
revive to encounter once more irremediable horror. 
Who could depict the frenzy — the unspeakable an- 
guish of my situation ? I thought my eyes would 
start from my head ; burning tears flowed down my 
cheeks ; my heart was swollen almost to bursting. 
I became restless in feeling without finding space 
for a fancied relief in a new change of position. la 
my mental anguish, at times, however, I forgot my 
motionless bodily suffering, my rack of immovablfi 
agony. 

How many hours I lay in this my state of active 
and passive torture, I cannot tell. My thirst, how- 
ever, soon became intolerable. My mouth seemed 
full of hot ashes. I heard again tne hollow sound 
of a clock-bell of no small magnitude, judging from 
its deep intonation. No cranny which I had hi- 
therto obser\'ed in my prison let in light, though I 
well knew there must be some fissure, or fresh air, 
or the continuance of light could not have been ad- 
mitted — how else had I existed? It was night, 
perhaps, when I first came to myself in my prison 
of " six dark boards ?" I groped in vain over every 
part of their wooden surface which I could reach ; 
I could find no chink — could see no ray. Again I 
heard the hollow knell, and again — still in my state 
of agony. O God I what were my feelings? 
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f a long time after this I lay steeped in my 
ing, or, at least, for a lonf^ time as it seemed 
. My head was bruised all over ; my limbs 
excessively sore, the skin rubbed ofF in many 
I with my struggling; my eye3 aching with 

I sought relief by turning on my right side, 
1 never before turned but on my left,) when I 
ader me a hard substance which I had not be- 
)erceived. I grasped it with some difficulty, 
oon found it was a knot from the coffin-plank 
I had been forced inwards, in all probabihty 
I was placed there. I saw also a dim light 
B^h a hole about as large as a half-crown piece, 
elow where my chin came. I put my hand 
and found it covered with coarse cloth, which 
ly imagined was the lining of my coffin. I 
sontrived to force my finger through this cloth, 
-h not without considerable difficulty. Faint 
^h was the light it revealed, but it was a noon- 
m of joy to me. By an uneasy strain of my 
I could see obliquely through the opening, but 
thing was confused in my brain. My sight 
clouded, heavy, and thick. I at first could 
3erceive there was light, but could distinguish 
}ect. My senses, however, seemed to sharpen 
BV hopes arose. I closed my eyes for a minute 
lier, and then opened them, to restore their al- 
wom out power of vision. At length I could 
guish that immediately opposite to me there 
I small window, crossed by massy iron bars, 
gh which the light I saw streamed in upon 
ce joy into the soul of misery. I now cried 
iehght. I thought I was among men again, 
le pitchy darkness around me was dispersed. 
;ot for a moment my suffisrings: even tlie fear- 
lestion how 1 should get free from mv durance 
) famine destroyed me, was for a long time 
t from my mind, and did not recur until I 
look through the fissure no longer, from the 
Qes8 caused by a too earnest fixedness of gaze, 
oon concluded, from the massy stones on each 
f the opening and the strength of the bars, that 
I in a church vault, and this was confirmed 
I came to distinguish the ends of two or three 
8 which partly interposed between me and the 

I watched the window until the light began to 
dim, with feelings no language can describe — 
igue can tell ! As the gloom of night approached 
leart began to beat fainter, and my former 
ies returned with tenfold weight, notwithstand- 
rhich I imagine I must have slept some time. 
I sensible of a noise, like the gratmg of a heavy 
upon its hinges, when I revived or awoke, I 
vt say which, and I saw the light of a candle 
n across the fissure in my coffin. I called out 
r the love of your own soul release me ; I am 
d alive !" The Ught vanished in a moment — 
seemed to have palsied the hand that held it, 
heard a rough voice desire the holder of it td 
n. " If there be any one here, he's soldered 
Tom — hand me the light — the dead never 
:^-Jim the snatcher is not to be scared by rotten 
!" Again I called as loud as I could *^ I am 



buried alive — save me!'' " Tom ! the axe,** cried 
the undaunted body-snatcher; ** the voice comes 
from this box. The damned undertakers made too 
great haste, I suppose.'* In a few minutes I was 
sitting upright in my coffin ! 

[Here, after detailing his reception at home, and 
the surprise of his friends, which we may also ex- 
tract at a future time from his Diary, Mr. Hodgson 
says he had public thanks for his deliverance re- 
turned in his parish church, and that ever after- 
wards he cherished a strong reg^ard for resurrection 
men, who never craved a guinea of him in vain.] 



THE PROUESSE OF KYNGE RYCHARDE. 

A BOMAUNT. 

[Supposed to be sung ly Bertrand de Bom^ the illustrious 
TVoubadour, and Companion'in'arms pf Richard,"] 

I. 
What knight of them all upon Palestine's plain 
With the Lion of England his hundreds hath slain? 
Whose sword with its lightnings such masses could 

pierce? 
Whose curtle-axe clove down the turbans so fierce? 
Wliose martel so truly was flung from afar? 
Whose pennon so streamed *im6. the surges of war? 
The Crescent he humbled, the Cross to enthrone; 
Hurra! hurra! for C<Bur-de-Lion! 

n. 
Sour, Tripoli, Acre, and Solyma, too, 
The SokUm he taught at his scoffing to rue; 
Dieu-donn^ he crushed, like the Moslcniin mail; 
And taught Barbarossa before him to quail ! 
Your pride, Teuton Caesar, and Philip August, 
Like cravens ill-jousting, he rolled in the dust! 
Ye returned — ^he remained — ^and was victor alone; 
Hurra! hurra! for Coeur-de-Lion! 

in. 
The cheek of the maiden would pale at his name, 
• And the babe closer cling to the infidel dame; 
Were it screaming in anger, 'twas only to whisper: 
" King Richard!"— it stilled, like the grave, the young 

lisper! 
Whenever the horse of a Turcoman shies 
In the forest, ** Ah! ah! my fleet courser!" he cries; 
*' Dost think 'tis King Richard?" he asks with a groan; 
Hurra! hurra! for Coeur-de-Lion! 

IV. 

'Twas once 'neath a plantain, where sweet waters rose, 
'Mid Syria's sands did King Richard repose. 
With six gallant chevaliers forming his train; 
When the Moslemin riders came fast o'er the plain! 
** To horse, sirs," quoth Richard, " your lances in rest 
" My crown to the knight who shall bear him the besM** 
Ten Turks he unhorsed, with the martel alone; 
Hurra! hurra! for Coeur-de-Lion! 

V. 

Five knights on the pliun by that horde were laid low; 
There rode but King Richard, and Will de Preaux; 
*' Spare — spare me, fbr Richard of England am I;" 
Quoth brave, loyal Will, and bid Richard to fly. 
Ruslied hundreds on Will, like the vast ocean's surge. 
"FU smite them," quoth Richard, **I will, by St 

George!" 
His curtle-axe gleamed, and the host was o'erthrown; 
Hurra! hurra! for C<»ar-de-Lkml 
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ST. CROIX : 

A TALE OF THE DAYS OF TERKOB. 

I HAVE heard it asserted that England is pre- 
eminently distinguished amongst other countries 
for the individual eccentricity of many of its inha- 
bitants ; but whether this peculiarity is attributed 
to the influence of climate, government, or phre- 
nological organization, I at this instant utterly for- 
get, nor is the fact of much importance, as what- 
ever the theoretical cause, I deny the supposed 
resiilt. Oddities, as these defonned combinations 
of human intellect are commonly called, are to be 
met with every where, and in France, not less than 
England, as I can attest from personal experience. 

Monsieur St. Croix was the very prince of the 
whole tribe : a strange compound of the misanthrope 
and philanthropLst, the miser and the fop, fermented 
by a strong leaven of irratibility and waywardness 
of insanity. And this man dwelt, tlu-ee years ago, 
and probably still dwells, in the most profound se- 
clusion, though in a fashionable street, in the 
gayest quarter of Paris, where thousands are throng- 
ing daily past his abode of misery, unconscious of 
the existence of such a being, and the fair and the 
dissipated are hurrying after pleasure to some 
soireCy or reunion^ which to their bounded >'i6ion 
appears the world. 

St. Croix was a man of territory 5 he was the 
proprietor of five hotels, or moderately -sized houses, 
calculated for the accommodation of a single family 
(such as Englishmen delight to inhabit), agreeably 
situated between a courtyard and a garden in the 

Rue . But these mansions added little to 

their possessor's wealth, for three of them, after 
having been long uninhabited, were fast falling to 
ruin; the fourth, which looked as desolate and 
forsaken as the others, was occupied by himself 
alone ; and of the fifth, by some strange chance, 
my family were the last tenants. It was one of 
this eccentric man's peculiarities, that the love of 
money, which would nave made others eager to see 
their houses inhabited, was the cause of his preferring 
that they should crumble to decay. He detested 
tenants, he said, gentlemen particularly, for they 
were continually demanding repairs and alterations, 
to all of which, though the rain might pour in tor- 
rents through the roofs, and the wind wliistle in at 
every comer, he was invariably inexorable, till one 
by one his tormentors were fairly driven from their 
quarters, and he was left in undisturbed possession 
of his domain. 

The gardens belonging to these deserted mansions, 
which were only divided from each other by low 
walls, became from that time his great source of 
amusement and occupation. I was told that, when 
he first began his labours, they were as pretty as 
any thing of the kind can be — luxuriant with the 
vines and laburnums, lilacs, acacias, and Judah 
trees, which flourish in the very centre of Paris ; 
but when I knew them, his industry had left neither 
tree^ nor 8hrub| nor blade of grass, on the whole 



territory. He boasted with delight that he had 
levelled every tree with the ground, lest their damp 
exhalations should injure those buildings which time 
and neglect were fast hurrying to annihilation. A 
few stunted miserable cabbages were the only green 
things visible over the irregular heaps of fresh- 
turned, or well-trodden earth, which replaced the 
parterres and grass-plots of former days ; but these 
were the especial objects of his care, and often have 
I been awakened at four o'clock on a summer morn- 
ing, by a broken voice singing La belle Gabrielle at 
the height of its pitch, before I discovered that Mon- 
sieur St. Croix was, even at that hour, busily engaged 
in the culture of the favourite vegetable, upon which 
he chiefly depended for nourishment. When I first 
beheld my musical neighbour, he was running back- 
wards and forwards between the corners of a deso- 
late garden, carrying earth in a wooden spoon to 
refresh the roots of his wretched cabbages ; and 
though the sun was burning with cloudless splendour 
in the sky, he wore no hat upon his highly-dressed 
head, whose formal curls and tightly-tried tail, bore 
record of the ancient time. These indentified the 
man ; for though no servant ever set foot within his 
doors, though neither fire nor candle were ever 
known to illuminate his dreary dwelling, though he 
had never possessed a scrap of linen for years, save 
one shirt, which he bought in the linen-market, 
and wore thenceforward, without washing, till its 
very existence became an airy nothing, yet, strange 
contradiction of human nature, he paid an annual 
stipend to k perruquiety to come every morning and 
dress his hair ! A brown frock-coat, whose rags 
betoken its length of service, a dirty white neckclo^ 
most carefully tied g^y worsted stockings drawn 
tightly over a beautifuUy-formed leg, with a pair of 
strong leather shoes, completed his costume. But 
though thus attired, it was impossible to doubt for 
an instant that Monsieur St. Croix was a gentle- 
man. The stamp of nobility was upon his lofty 
brow; and though age, or perhaps sorrow, haa 
silvered his hair, it had neither bent his tall and 
finely proportioned figure, nor wrinkled the fiice 
which in youth must have been pre-eminently hand- 
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We became intimate; our daily conversataons 
between my window and his garden appeared not 
less agreeable to my neighbour than to myseUl One 
great reason for the kmdness he invariably mani- 
fested towards me, and the interest he took in my 
welfare was, I verily believe, that in whatever so- 
ciety or place I met nim, whether with a gay party, 
in the Louvre, where it was his daily habit to walk 
in the winter, for the benefit of the mres which never 
gladdened his home, or in the crowded malls of the 
Tuileries and Boulevards, I invariably acknowledged 
the acquaintance of my venerable friend with a 
courteous salutation. 

After an acquaintance of several months, I was 
agreeably surprised by a request from the old man 
to visit him : an honour never anticipated ; for not 
once in a year was a human being known to have 
been admitted into his mysterious dwelllDg. I was 
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shown into a square oak-floored room, with two 
windows looking towards the street, and two towards 
the garden. The shutters of the former were closed, 
and the cohwehs and dirt which had heen accumu- 
lating for years upon the latter, dimmed the hright 
light of the glorious sky without. There were faded 
portnuts of his ancestors, in flowing wigs and glitter- 
ing breastplates, hanging round the walls, which 
the recluse pointed out with manifest pride ; but 
there was one object which excited my curiosity 
more than all the rest. Above the fireplace, sus- 
pended by a broken fork on one side, and a rusty 
nail on the other, hung a faded silk window -curtain, 
and though in spite of all my hints, Monsieur St. 
Croix had forborne to raise it, I felt certain I could 
distinctly trace the outline of a large picture-frame 
beneath. I had been struck by the agitated ex- 
pression of his countenance when I alluded to 
this curtained department of the wall ; and an 
opportunity afforded by the absence of my host 
was too tempting to be lost. I lifted a comer 
of the silken veil, and had scarcely time to per- 
ceive beneath the portrait of a young and lovely 
female, in the dress of a Carmelite nun, whose full 
dark eyes as they met my gaze, beamed with more 
of tenderness than devotion, ere the returning foot- 
steps of Monsieur St. Croix were audible in the 
passage. I dropped the curtain, and saw it no 
more. 

I often discerned St. Croix afterwards as I re- 
turned home late from the Champs Elys^es or the 
Boulevards, seated at an open upper window, upon 
a dirty striped pillow, reading m the moonlight ; 
and our conversations from his garden were conti- 
nued without interruption till my return to England. 
I Imow not wherefore, but the old man grew attached 
to me as to a chUd, and to my great surprise, the 
day before my departure, I saw him hastily crossing 
the court of our little hotel, and in another moment 
he entered, unannoimced, into the sahn where I 
sat. He held a scroll of papers in his hand, but, 
as usual, he was without a hat. 

" My young friend," he said, and he smiled, 
though tears were in his eyes, " you are about to 
depart, and with God's pleasure I shall not be long 
here. You have been kind to a poor desolate old 
man, and I thank you. You have not mocked my 
infirmities like the rest of the world ; you have been 
indulgent to them, though you know not their 
cause. It is time you should learn the dark events 
which made me what I am — a scorn and a laughing 
stock to fools. You have spoken with a voice of 
kindness to my broken spirit ; it was long since I 
had heard such tones from any human being, and 
they were very sweet. In your own land you will 
read these," he continued, giving me the roll of 
papers he held, and pressing both my hands con- 
vulsively between his as he did so ; — ** you will there 
learn the fatal tale I have not power to relate, which, 
thank God, I sometimes forget ; my mind is not 
what it was, but I have had cause for madness. I 
shall miss you much ; but it will be a pleasure to me 
to think tnat you will pity me when you know all. 



and that though you are frtr away, you sometimes 
offer up your prayers for a solitary and forsaken 
being who hath great need of them. 

He then darted from my presence even more 
abruptly than he entered. It was the last time I 
beheld Monsieur St. Croix ; and as I have never 
since returned to Paris, I know not whether he is 
still in existence. The following narrative is ex* 
tracted from his roll of papers : — 

NARRATIVE OF MONSIEUR 8T. CROIX. 

My father was one of the haute noblesse ; it had 
been better for me if he had been a beggar. I 
should never then have been a slave to the leaden 
bondage of pride ; idleness would never have 
nourished the seeds of all the evil passions which, 
wretched victim ! I inherited from a long line of 
corrupted ancestry ; they would have had no time 
to bud and blossom in the hot-bed of sloth ; I should 
have been- compelled to labour for my dsuly bread; 
hunger would nave tamed my wandering thoughts^ 
and I might have been a happy and an honest man. 
My father and mother lived as many other French 
couples do at the present day, and many more did 
then ; they dwelt under the same roof, met seldom, 
but with perfect politeness on both sides ; hated 
each other with all their hearts, and spoke of each 
other (whenever such a rare occurrence did take 
place) with the tenderest affection. Sentiment 
covers a multitude of sins. They had two sons, an 
elder brother and myself, who were bom in the first 
two years of their marriage, but since that time no 
prospect of a family had ever existed. 

Alphonse, the first-bom, was destined for a mi- 
litary life, war being considered the only admissible 
profession for the eldest son of a count, ^^ pere, I 
who, unluckily for myself, came into the world a year 
later, was, even before my birth, condemned to the 
church. In fact there was nothing else for me. The 
chief part of my father's income was derived from 
places under government, and that died with him ; 
his estates were inextricably involved by the dissi- 
pations of his youth and the vanity of his old age ; 
and at his death, it would be incumbent on my 
brother to support the family dignity. For the 
young count to do this upon nothing was as much as 
could reasonably be expected ; and my father pru- 
dently resolved to make the church provide for the 
rest of his progeny. He had more than one rich 
benefice in his eye, which he felt certain he had in- 
terest to procure ; and I was scarcely released from 
swaddling clothes before I went by the name of the 
little Abbe. To all appearance at the time, this 
decision gave me many advantages, for whilst my 
brother was left for many years entirely to the care 
of servants, and at length transferred to that of an 
ignorant tutor, who took care that he should learn 
little, but how to ride, dance, dress, and intrigue, I 
was duly instructed by a learned churchman in 
Greek, Latin, and theological science ; but at the 
time I loathed such leaming, and it has since proved 
but useless furniture to an overburthened brain. 

There never existed any aflfection between my 
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brother and Inyself, and, as we grew older, the cold- 
ness of our childhood deepened into actual hate. The 
study of divinity had not tamed my spirit ; I was 
young, ardent, and full of hope, and the little I had 
seen and heard of the world made me think it 
Elysium ; perhaps the consciousness that I was con- 
demned to forswear it lent it redoubled lustre. I re- 
garded Alphonse as the being who doomed me to be 
for ever debarred from its pleasures ; was it wonder- 
ful then that I detested liim ? whilst the handsome 
person wliich I inherited from my mother, made me 
the object of his envy and malevolence. 

Time wore away; but though I assumed the 
dress of the priesthood, and was subjected to all the 
discipline of the cloister, my heart was not in the 
calUng. I incurred penances more than a dozen 
times a month, for irreverence of manner, and ab- 
sence without leave ; I was condemned to fast on 
bread and water for thirty days, on conviction of the 
heinous offence of having written a love-letter on 
the altar, and then thrown it, wrapped round a 
sous-piece, over a wall to a young lady in a garden 
adjoining the seminary ; but all this severity did 
but drive the flame inwards, to corrode my neart, 
and burst forth at a future period with renewed fury ; 
it could not still the imagination, which flew for 
ever from the page of learning, and the empty cere- 
monies of religion, to luxuriate in a forbidden world. 
I was one with whom kindness might have done 
much, though tyranny nothing. But the reign of 
my oppressors was drawing fast to a close. It was 
a time when a spirit of liberality and inquiry on 
every subject was spreading widely abroad, and the 
old, afraid of jthe insubordination of the young, 
took the very way to drive them to rebellion. 
Opinions were no longer received upon trust even 
in cloistered walls ; many like myself detested the 
whole system of hypocrisy, sloth, and superstition, 
of which we were made abettors; and my feelings 
had numerous participators amongst my young com- 
panions, who thought with me, that the meanest toil 
in freedom would be preferable to the drudgery of 
fasting and prayer to which we were su^ected. 
There was one older than ourselves in the convent, 
and better acquainted with wliat was passing in 
the world, who encouraged our awakened ardour for 
a changB of things. He furnished us in secret with 
the forbidden works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and all 
whose daring spirits were gradually arousing our 
nation to shake off the chains of superstition and 
despotism under which they had lain benumbed for 
centuries. I was too young and too ardent to dis- 
tinguish accurately what was fklse in these pro- 
ductions; but theu: eloquence £Eiscinated my ima- 
gination, and I adopted every opinion as a truth 
which differed the most directly from all the dogmas 
I had been taught to believe. My own sacrifice to 
the shrine of my brother's greatness was to me 
suflicient argument in favour of equahty ; and by 
the time the States General were convened at Ver- 
sailles, there could not have been found in all 
France a more violent advocate of the rights of 
the people than Augusta St. Croix. Many 



of the clergy, under the influence of th« Abbe 
Sieyes, and, from a love of novelty, joined the 
tiers-etaty when that assumed the name of National 
Assembly ; but their zeal for liberty was soon anni- 
hilated by the seizure of the church property, and 
the suppression of all monastic establishments, on 
the 13th of February, 1790. It was not thus with 
myself. I felt like a slave whose chains have been 
miraculously struck off, or a corpse reawakened into 
life and bm'sting from the im2)risonment of the 
grave. 

My father and brother liad already fallen sacri- 
fices to the fury of the ancient misused dependants 
of their house, whilst endeavouring to save their 
castle in Frauche-Corat6 from plunder and destruc- 
tion ; and my mother, terrified by theb fate, had 
escaped into Flanders. But my violent republican 
principles accorded well witli the mania of the time; 
and though 1 could not recover my inheritance, I 
liad no want of friends, who supplied my daily ne- 
cessities, until fortune should reward my exertions 
in the cause of liberty. I became a member of one 
of the most violent of the clubs, an intimate with 
several members of the National Assembly, and a 
constant attendant on its debates. But amidst all 
my political enthusiasm, my appetite for pleasure 
was undiminished ; and at length I had none to 
check me in its indulgence, whilst thousands emu- 
lated me in the pursuit. AJen in those days ap- 
peared to live in a continued delirium ; murder was 
no more to them than the phantom of a dream. 
Tumults and bloodshed were in the streets one hour, 
and danc'mg and revelry the next. Even females 
might be seen tripping smilingly with their gallants 
to the public walks, in the evening, over the saw- 
dust sprinkled above the moist blood which had 
flowed from the morning's guillotine. It was like 
a time of pestilence, when men eagerly plunge into 
the wildest dissipation to forget the uncertainty of 
life. But no terror operated with me ; I was young, 
fearless of death, and looked on the revolution and 
its horrors as the noblest efforts of human wisdom 
and magnanimity. I loved pleasure for itself 
alone. 

It was a lovely summer-evening towards the end 
of June, when I set off with a party of friends, in 
pursuit of this delusive deity, to the little village of 
Anni^re, situated below Montmartre, on the oppo- 
site side of the river Seine. It was the village fite, 
and even the troubles of the times failed to interrupt 
these simple festivities of my countrymen. Never 
shall I forget that evening ; yet why should I say 
so? I have forgotte{^ it a thousand times, and 
w^ould that I could for ever ! The sun was sinkinsr 
bright and cloudlessly towards the western horizon 
as we crossed the broad fields of La Planchette from 
the Ban*ier Courcelle, and we lingered awhile in our 
little boat on the Seine, to watch its golden beams 
reflected in the stream, and listen to the sofr-ened 
hum of festivities on its banks. It was the last time 
I ever experienced the consciousness of happiness. 

Dancing had already commenced when we reached 
the village-green^ and many happy groups were 
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seated around the spaoe left for the rustic performers, 
sharing their bottle of indifferent wine, and knock- 
ing' their glasses together with jovial salutations. 
Black eyes without number were levelled at my 
companions and myself, as soon as we pushed oiu* 
way through the moving crowd, and they were not 
long in choosing partners for the dance. I was no 
lover of the pastime; early education had made it 
awkward to me, and having no desire to exhibit be- 
fore so large an audience, I sought amusement in 
the contemplation of the busy scene of happy faces 
around me. But my attention was soon entirely 
absorbed by one object. Immediately opposite to 
me, and surrounded by a group of persons, who, 
though dressed with republican simplicity, were 
manifestly of the highest class, sat a young female of 
extraordinary beauty : she might be about nine- 
teen. But why should I attempt to describe what no 
language nor limner's art could ever paint ? Poor 
Claudine ! Can it be that I survive to write thus of 
thee? Can it be that my mind can contemplate thy 
perfections without being lost in madness? 

Yes, she was perfection ! — and from the instant 
I beheld her, on that village-green, with the full 
light of the sinking sun irradiating her calm and 
gentle beauty, the conviction that she was so, sunk 
deep in my heart. None but a madman could ever 
have doubted it for an instant. 

I was like one planet-stricken from the moment I 
beheld her ; I could not remove my gaze ; the crowd 
and their sports became alike invisible ; their sounds 
of mirth, and the discord of their rustic music, were 
equally inaudible to my ear; I saw only the lovely 
being before me ; I heard only the magical sweetness 
of her voice, when she occasionally addressed her 
companions. At length I thought she remarked my 
admiration ; for when her eyes met mine for an in- 
stant, a deep colour mounted to her temples, and 
she turned aside to speak to a gentleman near at 
hand. I would have given all I possessed at 
that moment, to have been him whom she thus 
addressed and smiled upon, though he was old 
enough to have been my grandfather. The jokes 
of my (Hends on my abstraction, at the end of 
the dance, first aroused me from my trance ; but 
it was not till another set was nearly formed, 
that I remembered the possibility of obtaining the 
goddess of my idolatry as a partner. My hatred of 
dancing was instantly forgotten. I advanced to- 
wards the beautiful unknown with a palpitating 
heart, and in an agitated voice requested that ho- 
nour. I was refused with the utmost politeness; 
but .firmly and decidedly I was refused. There was 
nothing astonishing in this ; for she had not danced 
during the evening with any, even of her own party: 
but I was offended, irritated, and annoyed ; I was 
disappointed. In spite of my enthusiasm for hberty, 
the pride of my ancestry mounted in my heart, and 
I felt a haughty consciousness that if she had known 
who I was, I should not have been thus rejected, 
though I thought that my personal advantages 
nught have exempted me from the insult. 

By a strange chance, I was at this instant recog- 



nized by a gentleman who had just joined the 
party ; and in another moment I was formally in« 
troduced to Claudine, and her father. Monsieur de 
Langeron, the sieur of the village. He had known 
the elder members of my family well and long ; and 
an invitation to spend tne remainder of the evening 
at his ch&teau, whither he was just retiring with his 
party, was politely given, and joyfully accepted. 
His daughter said little ; but that little was so soft 
and gentle, as soon to dispel my displeasure, and her 
sweet smile was more expressive than words. 
Though dancing was renewed in the interior of the 
mansion, I observed she did not join in the amuse- 
ment, nor did any one present invite her to do so. 
I was selfish enough no longer to regret it. Seated 
by her side, for a time I had nothing more to de- 
sire . The moon had replaced the glowing sun, 
when I recrossed the Seine that night ; but though 
the calm splendour of heaven was unbroken by a 
single cloud, the tranquillity of my mind was gone. 
Thenceforward I became a daily visitor at Anni^re ; 
but no one seemed to remark or reg^ard my atten- 
tions to Claudine, though we were almost con- 
stantly together, and frequently alone. She had no 
mother ; and an old aunt, her only female compa- 
nion, unlike most of her age and sex, seemed to en- 
tertain not the least suspicion of the consequences of 
our intercourse. She left us unmolested, to take 
long walks by the retired banks of the river, and to 
sit for hours on the terraced garden of the chateau. 
Such an intimacy added burning fuel to my pas- 
sion : and as Claudine gradually lost her timidity 
in my presence, every day disclosed to me the 
additional charms of her unsullied mind. 

Though unaware of it herself, it was impossible 
for me to remain long unconscious that she loved 
me with all the intensity of a first affection. I 
never uttered a syllable that I did not meet her 
glance of approbation : I never departed that 
tears did not stand in her eyes, nor was met 
without blushes on my return. Every thought, 
feeling, hope, and fear of the unfortunate girl were 
mine for ever. Selfish even in my love, I saw and 
exulted in all tliis before I disclosed the secret of my 
afifection. We were seated on the margin of the 
river, nearly on tlie same spot where I landed on 
the first evening I beheld her, and the sun was 
shining in the western sky as brightly as then, when 
I whbpered the story of my passion in her ear. 
Her hand trembled violently in mine as she listened, 
but in vain did I beseech her to reply to my pas- 
sionate declarations. She gave no answer but 
by tears. I entreated her by every tender appel- 
lation to give me some sHght token of her love, but 
she neither moved nor spoke — she even ceased to 
weep. She did not withdraw her hand from mine, 
but it grew icy chdl, her head drooped upon her 
bosom, and she fell back lifeless in my arms. 

I was horror-stricken, and it was some time be- 
fore I recovered sufficient presence of mind to lay her 
gently on the grass, whilst I brought water from the 
neighbouring river to bathe her hands and forehead. 
Slowly, and after a long interval, she revived ; but 
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BO sooner was she consciotis that my encircling arms 
were aroimd her than she shrunk from me with 
convulsive horror, and struggled to arise. She was 
too feehle to accomplish her purpose, and wildly and 
passionately I detained her, as I entreated her to 
disclose by what fatal chance I had become the 
object of her hatred. 

" My hatred, dear Auguste ! woidd that you 
were !*' she murmured, in almost inaudible accents ; 
and then fixing her full dark eyes upon me for an 
instant, before she buried her face in her hands, she 
added in a voice tremulous from excess of emotion , '* Is 
it possible you have yet to learn that lam a nun f 
I started as these fearful words fell dull and cold 
upon my ear, but it was long before I made any re- 
ply. Early prejudices arose Uke phantoms before 
my sight ; I remembered, for the first time since 
our intercourse, that I too was bound by a sacred 
vow to cehbacy, and for a time I beheld in these 
trammels of bigotry the fiat of interminable misfor- 
tune. But vows, whether sacred or profane, are 
feeble against the tempest of passion; and when the 
mind is once resigned to its despotic influence, prin- 
ciples and prejudices are equally swept away by the 
whirlwind. I did not long yield to despair ; the 
new doctrines I had adopted in casting aside my 
priest's frock, though for a moment forgotten in the 
turbulence of excited feeling, soon came to my as- 
sistance. AccordiVig to these, Claudine and I were 
as free as at the moment of our birth to follow the 
guidance of the feelings which natiure had implanted 
in our hearts ; and I endeavoured to convince the 
innocent girl, with all the fervour and eloquence of 
which I was master, that she was no longer the 
bride of heaven, and that her vows had ceased to be 
binding, when formally annulled by the National 
Assembly. 

The next day I returned again to the charge, 
and though she remained unconvinced, my vehe- 
mence silenced all opposition. I saw that she wa- 
vered between a sense of duty and the passionate 
feelings of her heart, and I redoubled the earnest- 
ness of my supplications. I painted wildly the hor- 
ror and despair which awaited us should she persist 
in her resolve, and doom us to an eternal separa- 
tion ; whilst I described, with all the enthusiasm 
which the joyfiJ hope inspired, the feUcity attending 
our union. Gentle being ! it was no sin of thine 
that thou didst yield to the burning words and de- 
lirious eloquence with which I tempted thee to thy 
ruin! mine only was the guilt, and mine alone be 
the long, the never-ending punishment. 

That night she slept not beneath her father's roof. 
Trembling and breathless with agitation, I drew her 
towards the brink of the river, and though, even at 
the last, she struggled faintly to return, I heeded 
it not, and lifting her on board the little bark which 
had borne me from the opposite shore, I dipped my 
ocurs in the stream and rowed rapidly with the cur- 
rent towards St. Denis. We reached Paris before 
sunset, and to tranquillize the conscience of poor 
Claudine, as much as in my power, we were united 
before nightfall by such ceremonies as the National 



Assembly had thought proper to substitaie for ^Som 

ancient marriage-rites. 

My passion thus gratified, I could, for a time at 
least, have been perfectly happy, but I saw that 
Claudine was not so. She had acted under the 
influence of my overwhelming feelings, not her own, 
and her reason was never for a moment silenced. 
Though she complained not, she drooped under the 
sense of the mighty weight of guilt she had in- 
curred ; the bloom faded from her cheek, and the 
roundness of her form gradually wasted away. The 
state of the times, and the interest which my neces- 
sities compelled me to take in public affairs, caused 
me to be frequently absent from my home ; on my 
return I invariably found her in tears. She shrunk 
from all society but mine, she refused to join in e^etv 
amusement, and each day deepened a gloom which 
all my efforts were unable to dispel. 

It was about this period that a young priest, of 
the name of Bemis, who had formerly studied in 
the same seminary with myself, claimed my pro- 
tection from the persecution instituted against all 
his profession who refrised to take the oaths pre- 
scribed by the Assembly. Before my change of 
principles there had been a ereat mtimacy be- 
tween us, and I still liked the man, whom I 
thought kind-hearted and generous, though I dis- 
approved his doctrine. I did not hesitate, there- 
fore, when his life was in danger, to afford him a 
retreat even in my own house, where, fe^m my 
well-known republican principles, he esteemed him- 
self in perfect security. Domesticated imder the 
same roof, he was, of course, much in my wife's 
society. With horror be it spoken, I grew jealous 
of that man. I frequently surprised him in close 
and earnest conversation with Claudine. I saw 
that she regarded his slightest wish with deference, 
whilst I could not help imagining that her man- 
ner towards me became gradually more cold and 
estranged. There was evidently a violent struggle 
at work in her breast ; her cheek, by day, burnt 
with the hectic of fever, and by night, amidst her 
troubled and broken sleep, long sighs frequently 
heaved her bosom, and I more than once heard 
her murmur, in fearful accents, the names of Bemis 
and myself. 

Suspicion once aroused in my headstrong nature, 
it soon assumed the energy of truth ; and at length, 
after a night Httle short of the tortures of the 
damned, I arose, resolved to expel the priest from 
the shelter of my roof. As if to justify my worst 
imaginings, he was already gone ; and Claudine 
had likewise disappeared. Then did the &tal 
malady, which, for successive generations, had 
asserted its black dominion over my race, first take 
possession of my brain. I swore, I blasphemed, 
I denounced the bitterest curses agiunst the guilty 
pair. Had boiling lead been coursing through my 
veins, it could not have surpassed my agony. But 
there was a method in my madness. 

When the first burst of my fury passed away, I 
began sedulously to seek out the abode of Uie nigi' 
tives. Step by step I traced them, as the blood- 
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hound follows hifl prey; but when I leamt the 
secret of their hiding-place, I was satiBfied. I did 
not intrude myself on uieir privacy ; for reproaches 
and npbraidings would have afforded no relief to 
my overburdened soul. No ; I had a deeper, a 
darker,- a more satisfying revenge in store. Coldly 
and calmly, as a sleep-walker, but with fiend-like 
pleasure, I went and denounced Claudine and her 
seducer to the revolutionary tribunal, as aristocrats 
and nonconformists. Yes, 1 deUvered my inno- 
cent, my confiding, my adored Claudine, to the 
bloodthirsty vengeance of those inhuman vampires, 
and exulted in the deed! 

I have an indistinct remembrance of lingering 
in the street till the minions of the law bore her 
forth in their arms to the carriage which was to 
convey her, with the unfortunate Bernis, to the 
prison of the Abbey, and of struggling vainly to 
rescue her from their grasp; but it is like the con- 
fusion of a dream. Th^ first circumstance which 
I clearly recollect, after a fearful chasm of many 
days, was the receipt of a letter, the direction of 
which, though written with a trembling hand, I 
instantly recognised as my wife's writing ; and 
eager to snatch at anything which might prove the 
fallacy of the thoughts fast thronging on my brain, 
I tore it wildly open. It was dated from the prison 
to which I had doomed her. But though thirty 
years have rolled their dark current above my head 
since that hour — though every word has been since 
then like the sting of a serpent to my brain — I 
would, even now, rather die than transcribe it. It 
convinced me of her innocence and her love. 1 
Withered from its details that the reproaches of 
Bernis had deepened her repentance of our imholy 
union ; till at length, guided by his advice, she had 
sacrificed the best affections of her heart at the 
shrine of imaginary duty, and torn herself from 
the only being she loved to expiate the guilt of 
that affection in the seclusion of a foreign convent. 
Poor victim ! she prayed him, who had sacrificed 
her peace and her life to his diabohcal passions, to 
use nis influence tQ procure the Uberation of herself 
and her holy director from their fearful prison. 

Let me hriefly pass over the narrative of that 
day. I started up, flew to the tribunal of the com- 
mnne, attested the innocence of the accused ; and 
my intimacy with the chiefs of the democrats suf- 
ficed to make my word a law, and procured for me, 
without delay, a warrant for the hberation of 
Claudine and the priest. I hmried, with breath- 
less speed, along the streets towards their prison, 
but crowds at every turning impeded my progress. 
Murder was already abroad in the city. It was 
the 2d of September, 1792 — that day which has 
fixed for ever one of the blackest stains on the 
history of my country. As I passed the prisons 
of the Chatelet and La Force, I heard the groans 
and supplications of the dying, mingling fearf\illy 
with the demoniac yells of an infuriated mob; 
women's screams arose wildly on the air, and blood 
came flowing past me, down the channels of the 
streets. Every thing betokened that the prisons 



were burst open, and their unfortunate inhabitants 
massacred by inhuman ruffians. 

Dark and fearful were the forebodings which 
thronged upon my mind, as, on approaching the 
Abbey, the same sounds of tumult and murder 
burst upon my ear. I hurried on, in spite of every 
obstacle, with a velocity which only madness could 
have lent me, till I reached the front of the build- 
ing ; and there such a scene presented itself as my 
soul sickens to think on. The armed multitude of 
men and women of the lowest class resembled, in 
their furv, rather.fiends than human beings — ^but I 
heeded tnem not ; I sprang over the dying and the 
dead ; I escaped from the grasp of the assassin — 
for there was yet hope that I might not be too 
late; and, though I recognised the mangled body 
of Bernis amidst a heap of slsdn, I relaxed nothing 
of my speed — ^for my wife, my adored Claudine, 
might yet survive ms destruction. My suspense 
was soon at an end. Yes, I saw her, and yet I 
survived the sight. I saw her, at a little distance ; 
she was kneeling, with clasped hands, at the feet of 
an infuriated ruffian, whose weapon was already at 
her breast. At that moment she recognised my 
cry of agony, sprang wildly on her feet, and called, 
with an imploring voice, on my name. It was the 
last word she uttered. The steel struck her ere she 
could escape into my arms. It struck deeply and 
fatally — yet well for her. But for me ! 
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When with a serious musing I behold 

The grateful obsequious marigold. 

How duly, every morning, she displays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays ; 

How she observes him in his daily walk. 

Still bending tow'rds him her small slender stalk ; 

How, when he down declines, she droops and mourns, 

Bedew*d as 'twere with tears, till he returns; 

And how she vtuLs her flowers when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye ; or did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner light than him: 

—When tills I meditate, methinks the flowers 

Have spirits far more generous than ours, 

And give us fair examples, to despise 

The servile fawnings and idolatries. 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below, 

Which merit not the service we bestow. * 

George WrrHER. 1588—1667. 
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The stall-fed ox, that is grown fat, will know 
His CM^ful feeder, and acknowledge too ; 
The air-dividing falcon will requite 
Her falc'ner's pains with a well-pleasing flight ; 
The generous spaniel loves his master's eye, 
Aiid licks liis fingers, though no meat be by: 
But man, ungrateful man, that's bom and bred 
By Heaven's immediate pow'r ; maintain'd and fed 
By his providing hand ; observ'd, attended 
By his indulgent grace ; preserv'd, defended 
By his previdling arm : this man, I say, 
Is more ungrateAiI, more obdure than they. 

Francis Quarles. 1692—1664, 
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PRESIDENT D'ALBI : 

A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUKT. 

No matter how fine the autumnal evenings may be 
in the country, they are sometimes inevitably tedious; 
and hence it is that those who are scientific in the 
savoir vivre have recourse to various amusements 
to beguile the lazy hours. One will give play to 
his musical talents ; another, while the ladies are 
occupied with their needlework, will relate stories, 
anecdotes, and scraps of history. There is a ra^ 
conteur who is generally more successful than the 
rest in captivating the attention of his auditory. 
Hobgoblins, in particular, are a favourite subject, 
and some display an admirable talent in such reci- 
tals, producing strong emotions, and frequently the 
extreme of fear. Though horror-struck by the 
events narrated, yet we listen to their recital with 
breathless delight. 

We were at Renezi, in the splendid mansion oc- 
cupied by Guillaume du Barry, who had married a 
charming wonuin, when M. de Catalan, formerly 
avocai-general, and afterwards J)eer of France, a 
gentleman full of humour and animation, arrived 
on a visit of a few days. His presence had already 
given an impetus to our amusements, when some 
one said, " Ladies, ask M. de Catalan to relate to 
us the apparition of the President d'Albi ?" Imme- 
diately all drew closer, and prepared themselves for 
the supreme delight of being frightened. " But," 
said M. de Catalan, with the utmost gravity, " you 
do not know, ladies, what you require. This appa- 
rition is by no means a fiction, it is a real adven- 
ture. I have often heard it told by my father and 
uncles, who certainly were far from being credulous; 
it made a great deal of noise at the time, and was 
connected with a very memorable circumstance, 
inasmuch as it caused the death of one of the most 
distinguished members of the parliament of Tou- 
louse." 

We were beginning to think that M. de Catalan, 
as avocat-general, was about to deliver a prepara- 
tory discourse, and begged of him to continue the 
story, even though we should die of fear. 

He commenced in these terms : — " The President 
d*Albi, a distinguished magistrate (as I have just 
told you), possessed an estate a few leagues dbtant 
from Toulouse. Every year, during the vacation, 
he regidarly went to pass some time at his estate, 
from the situation of which, it was necessary to take 
a by-road ; to avoid travelling by night, M. d'Albi 
always stopped at the H6tel de la Poste, sending his 
carriage and servants on before him, and the follow- 
ing morning proceeded on horseback, attended by 
his faithful companion, Castor, a fine bloodhound. 
On his return to Toulouse he acted in like manner, 
sending his carriage on before him to await him at 
the hotel. The arrival of M. d'Albi at the auberge 
was always a source of joy to the family. For many 
years he had been their patron, and had seen all the 
younger branches married, who considered him as 
their natural protector. 



'^ The year in which what I am about to tell you 
happened, M. d'Albi an-ived on horseback, and being 
obliged to return in haste to Toulouse, he merely 
drew up at the hotel for the purpose of taking re- 
freshment. But he was greatly surprised at finding 
all the family overwhelmed with grief and affliction ; 
the master of the hotel had been missing for many 
days, and, as yet, all search to discover him had 
proved fruitless. The arrival of the President was 
a source of consolation to the afflicted family, and 
they looked with confidence to the measures which 
his counsel would suggest, and his authority enforce, 
in aiding them to unravel so mysterious an affair. 
Accordingly, he summoned the functionaries of the 
district round him, and gave orders that the most 
minute inquiries should be made in the environs. 
Foreseeing that this affair would detain him a con- 
siderable time, he sent off his servant with a letter 
to his lady, lest his delay might cause her uneasi 
ness. These proceedings occupied the entire day; 
he was fatigued, but before retiring to bed, he re- 
paired to the stable, followed by his dog, lest in all 
this confusion they shoidd have forgotten to feed his 
horse — an animal upon which he set a high value. 

" On retiurning to the house, which was at a little 
distance, he perceived that Castor did not follow 
him. He went back and called him several times, 
but had the greatest difficulty in forcing him to re- 
turn. The dog had buried himself in a sort of hag- 
gard, filled with fagots, which lay just behind the 
stable, and would not quit it. At length his master, 
having succeeded in forcing him out, shut the hag- 
gard-door, and proceeded to bed. 

"As it was yet early, he disposed himself to read, 
but being overcome by fatigue, he fell into a sound 
sleep. He had scarcely slept a few hours, when be 
was awakened by a frightful dream, in which he had 
seen Fran9ois, the innkeeper, covered with blood.. 
He was about to speak to him, when a howling from 
his dog awoke him, and interrupted his dream. 
Being a man of sound intellect, he naturally attri- 
buted this nightmare to the agitation which the 
events of the day had produced, and considered it 
nothing more than nervous excitement. W^ith this 
assurance he soon fell asleep again, but the some 
figure presented itself to his imagination, and 
this time with much more distinctness. The inn- 
keeper now addressed him : * I have been assas- 
sinated,' said he, * by the stable-boy, whom I 
discharged last year, having had a quarrel with 
him, in which I upbraided him with dishonesty. 
He is a Catalonian ; and ever since retained a feel- 
ing of vengeance in his heart. It was he who com- 
mitted the crime. My body will be found buried 
under the fagots in the haggard behind the stable, 
where seldom any one enters. You must dig deep 
to verify the revelation I now make you. Have my 
body honoured with the rights of Christian burial. 
You shall be recompensed." 

** M. d'Albi awoke agaiA, covered with a cold 
sweat. He almost reproached himself with pusil- 
lanimity, which, by allowing his sleep to be inter- 
rupted, betrayed hb weakness. He endearoured 
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to slecfj), b\it twice thfe saVne vision pursued him. 
No longer able to support his anxiety, he lighted a 
wax taper, and endeavoured to captivate his atten- 
tion mth an interesting book, whilst awaiting the 
morning. Vain hope ! he recommenced the same 
passage over and over withoutbeing able to un- 
derstand a word of what he read. His distracted 
eye could not fix itself on the page. His dream 
was continually recurring to his mind, and he could 
think of nothing else. In spite of all his efforts to 
the contrary, he retraced its minutest details. He 
reflected, too, on the obstinacy of his dog in re- 
maining in the haggard which had been pointed 
out by the murdered man. He felt his firmness 
shaken, and then, to justify his weakness, his me- 
mory furnished him with a similar fact published in 
the Causes Celebres.* 

*' In fine, no longer able to resist the unea- 
siness which he felt, the President arose, dressed 
himself, and as soon as morning dawned he has- 
tened to the stable, accompanied by his dog, 
which ran barking straight to the haggard. M. 
d'Albi felt influenced by a strange sentiment of 
terror : for he could not dissemble his belief that 
ne was upon the point of seeing realized that 
which his understanding and his good sense re- 
pudiated as an error inconsistent mth the beHef 
of any sound-minded person. How bring himself 
to admit supernatural agencies in a matter of thb 
description ? 

'* The inexpUcable fact was about, however, to be 
established. Surprised by the singular motions of 
his dog, he called some peasants, who were going 
to their work , after having removed the fagots, 
he made them dig up the earth at the precise spot 
where the dog was scraping with his feet. Judge of 
the fright of these good people and of the horror of 
the President, at discovering the remains of a corpse, 
in a state of putrefaction ! He came out of the hag- 
gfard, had the doors shut, and insisted on the pea- 
sants observing the strictest secrecy, until they 
should have discovered the assassin, and thus pre- 
vented him from escaping the hands of justice. 

" The formalities being accomplished, they suc- 
ceeded in finding the stable-boy in a neighbouring 
village. . All the details turned out to be exact, but 
the discovery was attributed to Castor, for M. d'Albi, 
as you may well suppose, never spoke of the vision, 
which caused him, nevertheless, a great deal of 
uneasiness. 

" The assassin was conducted to the city prison ; 

* Two friends were travellinjf together on horseback; 
one stopped at a village, the other continued his journey. 
The same night that they separated, the friend who had 
stopped in the village dreamed that his companion was 
exposed to great danger, that he had called on him to 
assist liim, and pointed out to him the means. Twice he 
fell asleep; but each time his friend appeared before him. 
Tlie last time, he reproached him for not having listened 
to his entreaties, and indicated the place where he could 
assure himself of all the circumstances. It was not far 
from the town. The young man, tormented by this vision, 
yielded to the impulse of his imagination, repaired to the 
place, found his friend assassinated, and all the details per- 
fectly accurate. 
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the unfortimate Francois was buried ; and the Pre- 
sident, after having assisted at his interment, and 
given the family all the consolation he could, de- 
parted for Toulouse, promising to return when the 
trial came on. The occupations attendant on the 
eminent place he filled in parliament, had soon dis- 
sipated the pensive air which was remarkable on his 
arrival; he seldom spoke of this extraordinary 
circumstance, but still he thought of it. 

" As soon as the trial commenced, M. d'Albi 
repaired to the town, to follow up the prosecution. 
The Catalonian — convicted of the assassination of 
Francois — was condemned, and the President made 
arrangements for his departure. During the trial, 
which lasted several days, he went to his estate 
every night, and returned to town in the morning ; 
but as this was the eve of his departure for Tou- 
louse, he remained at the II6tel de la Poste. 

** He had not his dog with him this night, Castor 
having followed the servant. M. d'Albi was alto- 
gether alone in his chamber, when the apparition 
stood again before him ! This time, indeed, he was 
less frightened ; habit is every thing. It is probable, 
however, that the President would willingly have 
dispensed with the dead man's gratitude. ** You 
have had me honoured," said the apparition, " with 
Christian burial ; through you I have obtained jus- 
tice on my enemy. What can I do to recompense 
ou for this service ?" M. d*Albi, in his dream, asked 
im to inform him of the day on which he would 
die. The vision promised it, and disappeared. 

" Since this new episode, which was not known for 
some time after, the President's manner changed; 
he became gloomy, pensive and absent ; never hint- 
ing to his wife nor to his dearest friends the cause 
of this change. His afiairs were never more pro- 
sperous, and he felt that he would have been the 
happiest of men, but for the want of confidence 
which he betrayed in not imparting this secret to his 
wife, by whom he was loved to excess. 

" Every effort to draw forth the President proved 
ineffectual ; he persisted in maintaining that they 
were mistaken, that he was always the same, and 
that age brings gravity of manner and a reflective 
disposition. His habits remained unchanged, only 
it was remarked that he seldom went to his estate, 
and never slept at the H6tel de la Poste. But the 
family which had charge of the hotel, and his own 
servant, were the only persons who remarked this. 

" Ten or twelve years had now elapsed : M. 
d'Albi had in a great measure resumed his wonted 
serenity; as the interval increased, his melancholy 
impressions had gradually disappeared; when one 
night, being in a profound sleep, one of his old 
dreams returned, and Fran<;ois, the innkeeper, stood 
before him ! He approached him, covered with his 
shroud. * You wished to know when your last hour 
shall arrive,' said he to him, with a sepulchral voice. 
The vision extended its bony arm to the clock ; and 
placing its finger on the point of midnight, ex- 
claimed, 'In one month, and at the same hour!' 

'*The President violently pulled the bell which 
was placed at the head of his bed. His domestics 
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found him in a state of great mental excitement, 
repeating incoherent woras, which nobody 'under- 
stood ; his physician was sent for immediately, who, 
after having administered to him a narcotic (fraught 
ordered him a warm bath. For several days the 
President was either delirious or in a state of deplo- 
rable dejection. At length he became gradually 
more calm ; and having completely recovered his 
senses, requested his wife to leave him alone vnth 
his brother-in-law, a man of strong mind and sound 
judgment, whom he wished to consult. 

" When every one had retired, he related to him, 
with the most scrupulous minuteness of detail, all 
that I have just told you. You may very easily 
conceive that his brother-in-law was not a little sur- 
prised at this strange revelation, and concluded that 
the President's mind was affected with a species of 
monomania. But every thing was related with the 
utmost precision, the circumstances minutely detailed 
and the witnesses of the material fact were still liv- 
ing ; besides M. d' Albi was not a weak-minded man. 
Since that strange event had happened, he had, 
upon numerous occasions, manifested his excellent 
judgment in the capacity of a magistrate ; but a 
fixed idea upon this point might have tormented his 
imagination, and his brother was at a loss what ar- 
guments to employ to convince a man so strangely 
infatuated. 

" * If you take my advice,* said he, * you will 
consult our pastor upon tlie matter ; he is your spi- 
ritual director and the director of your family ; he is 
besides a man of merit, and an enlightened guide.* 
M. d'Albi Approved of his counsel, and sent to re- 
quest the clergyman's attendance. He related to 
him, word for word, all the circumstances of the ap- 
parition ; and asked his opinion on the matter. The 
pastor equally embarrassed as M. d'Albi's brother- 
in-law, began to suspect a diseased mind in a sound 
body ; for, with the exception of this nervous crisis, 
his health was in no way altered — ^his mind alone 
was affected. 

"*The Divinity,' said the pastor to him, *may 
manifest himself to us in various ways ; his miracles 
daily present tliemselves to our eyes. It seldom 
happens, notwithstanding, that the dead quit their 
tombs to communicate with hving men ; but being 
strongly impressed with this idea, it would be pru- 
dent for you to approach the sacraments, and put 
your affairs in order. We must prevent this matter 
from making a noise, it might* alanh the minds of 
the people, and g^ve rise to a hundred ridiculous 
stories. 

" * You should not persist in concealing the cir- 
cumstance from your wife, who is a woman of great 
fortitude and austere piety; but let it be kept a se- 
cret from your children.* 

" The clergyman, brother-in-law, and physician, 
took, all the precaution which prudence recom- 
mended, in imparting all the circumstances to hb 
wife, who, in common with them, attributed it to a 
diseased mind. 

(« The physician, though of the same opinion, as 



a professional man thoaght that an imagination flo 
violently excited, might be attended witii very se- 
rious consequences to the President's health and 
reason. He recommended, above all things, a va- 
riety of engaging pursuits, and that he anoold be 
constantly watched — ^never allowed to remain alone, 
or abandoned to his own thoughts. 

"As the appointed hour approached, the President 
became more pensive and gloomy. But, what was 
extraordinary, his health did not appear at all af- 
fected, which his friends would often remark to him; 
they even sometimes joked on the infallibility of 
his prediction. The President was a man of moch 
strength of mind, and having arranged all his af- 
fairs, awaited the fatal hour with great apparent 
calmness. 

The eve of the predicted day had now anived ; 
the President never enjoyed better health. His 
wife and friends began to reckon with confidence on 
his recovery. But from a feeling of superstitious 
fear, they not only resolved to change the hour of 
all the watches and clocks in the house, but they 
easily obtained permission to make all the docks 
within the hearing of the President's hotel strike 
twelve at the hour of eleven. The family g^ve on 
that day a grand supper, to which all their intimate 
friends, the clergyman, and the physician, were in- 
vited. M. d'Albi was distressingly agitated ; every 
moment he looked at the clock. They laughed 
at him, and endeavoured to make him, as well at 
the guests, merry by a plentifril outpouring of cham- 
pi^e. The pastor himself wore an air of extraor- 
dinary good humour to encourage him. In fine, the 
hands of all the clocks and watches indicated 
* twelve!' 

" By a singular chance, wliich no one thought of at 
that moment, thependule in the President's chamber 
had not been advanced. The town clocks having 
all sounded the hour, the glasses were filled, aid 
every one rose to drink the President's health. He 
joined in this compliment with an excellent grace, 
having quite resumed his serenity. The cham- 
pagne had inspired him with new life. He sus- 
tained with great gaiety the pleasantries which were 
addressed to him, and even improvised a pretty 
quatrain upon the interest which he had inspired. 
This led the company naturally to speak of M. 
d'Albi's poetical talent, which he had neglected for 
some years ; and the President could not refrain 
from entertaining his guests with a little poem, 
which he had composed upon his mental malady, 
and which they importuned him to favour them 
with a sight of. M. d'Albi said, that he must g^ to 
his dressing-room, as no one else but himself could 
find it. He took a light, and proceeded towards 
his apartment. All of a sudden, a pistol-shot was 
heard. The President's valet-de-chambre had jusi 
forced open his master's secretaire, for the purpose 
of robbing him. Surprised in the act, he seized a 
pistol which lay at his hand, and blew out his 
master's brains. Midnight sounded at that instant 
by the dock in the President's chamber.^ 
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CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF A WITCH 
RAISING A DEAD BODY. 

Egypt is the far-off ancestor of all the necro- 
mantic wonders and magical processes of the 
world; and it would scarcely surprise us if Mr. 
Pettigrew, who has already conjured up such 
marvellous histories out of the hieroglyphics, 
should enable us by and by to verify statements 
quite as extraordinary as the following piece of 
witchcraft. It does not become us, as story- 
tellers, to treat such matters ojiier than reve- 
rently ; nor shall we run tnuch risk of being 
misunderstood by graver critics if we remind 
the thinking community of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that such things entered largely into the 
philosophy of those races to whom we refer the 
origin of die arts of civilization. 

The book from which this strange passage 
is taken is as old as the fourth century. It was 
written in his youth by Heliodorus, a native of 
Emesa in Phcenicia, and is entitled his " Ethio- 
mcs," or the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
The work is, on many accounts, exceedingly 
curious. It was the first romance of its kind, a 
circumstance which alone invests it with per- 
manent interest, even if it possessed no otlier 
claims to consideration. The style is extrava- 
gant sometimes to inflation, the figures that 
move through the story have no more substance 
than the misty outlines that flit before our eyes 
in a phantasmagoria, and the narrative, perpe- 
tually flying off into vague episodes and impos- 
sible perplexities, is constructed without the 
lightest regard to consistency or the requisitions 
of art. But its very faults and excesses belong 
io. the infancy of romance, and are on that ac- 
count deservmg, not merely of indulgence, but 
of patient examination. All subsequent anno- 
tators agree in describing the ** Ethiopics" as 
the itource from whence the Greek romancers 
drew their earliest in^iration ; and there is no 
doubt that upcrn the revival of letters, the fabulists 
and poets of Italy, France, and England, were 
largely indebted to the elements of fiction they 
discovered in this remarkable volume. It would 
not be exactly just, however, to discuss it as a 
mere love story, although the vicissitudes of the 
lovers occupy the foreground of the canvass. It 
poasesses also, in some measure, the merits of an 
historical work, displaying extensive erudition, 
and an intimate acquaintance with Egyptian 
antiquities, customs, and localities. If the reader 
desire fuller information concerning a book, 
which is now so rare that a copy of it is hardly 
procurable, except in a few libraries, he may 
consult Ba^le, Moreri, Warton, and Dunlop. 

The MS. of the " Ethiopics" is said to have 
been found by a eoldierat the taking of Buda 
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in 1526, and the first edition of it was printed 
at Basil, (a city to which we are indebted for 
many similar legacies,) by Opsopoeus in 1534. 
But the best editions are by Conmielin, 8vo., 
1596, and Bourdelot, 8vo, Paris, 1619. Edi- 
tions were also published at Biponti in 1792, 
and in Paris in 1804, besides a rrench transla- 
tion by Amyot in 1626 ; and in other places 
translations into other languages. There ap- 
pear to have been three translations of the 
original into English; one, which is spoken of 
by \Varton, in his History of Poetry ; another, 
in which Nahum Tate, and some unknown 
** person of quality" had a share, (firom which 
the following extract ^is taken); and a third, 
which was published so lately as 1790. 

Heliodorus was a famous sophist in his day, 
and became, in the course of time. Christian 
Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. The authorship 
of this romance, however, brought his ortho- 
doxy into suspicion, and, as the tradition runs, 
he was commanded to renounce his see or his 
book. Of the two sacrifices he preferred the 
former; but we are sorry to add, for the sake 
of such a man's faith in the Ideal, out of which 
he had charmed such a gorgeous piece of ima- 
gination, that the anecdote is held by the best 
authorities to be too good to be true. A plague 
on these historians, whose researches, every 
now and then, help to spoil so many pleasant 
deceptions ! It is in this w^y we have lost the 
allegory of Romulus and Remus, and the 
poetical legend of Cornelius Agrippa, showing 
the fair Geraldine, in a magic mirror, to the 
impassioned Surrey, reading one of his own 
love-sonnets! We confess we should be half 
inclined (in the pages of the Stoky-Telleb at 
least!) to compound a whole bundle of dry 
literal facts for half-a-dozen such agreeable 
fables. 

In order that the reader may the better un- 
derstand the following fragment, it is necessary 
to inform him tiiat Chariclea, the heroine of the 
book, and her guardian Calasiris, have been led 
into a cavern, at midnight, by the imhallowed 
witch, and that they are thus made spectators of 
the incantation and questioning that ensue; the 

Eurpose of the hag being to raise the body of 
er dead son, that she might wring from the 
corpse the secrets of futurity on certain sub- 
jects in which she was interested. The de- 
moniac gestures and raging pantomime of the 
witch, the reluctant prophecy of the corpse, at 
last forced into speech, after a firightful spasm, 
and the sudden and final fulfilment of the judg- 
ment pronounced upon the mother by the dead 
body of her ofispring, are strikingly lUustrative 
of the old Egyptian magic and ite appalling rites* 
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Chariclea sat down in another corner of the cell, | 
the moon then rising and tighteoing; all without, i 
Calaairis fell into a fast steep, being tired at once 
with age and the long journey. Chariclea kept , 
awake with care, became the spectator of a, most I 
liorrid scene, though usual among those people. | 
For the woman supposing herself to be alone, and , 
not likely to be interrupted, nor so much as to be 
seen by any person, fell to her work. In the first ; 
place she aigged a pit ia the earth, and then made 
a fire on each side thereof ; placing the body of her 
son between the two pluus ; then taking a pitcher 
from off a three-legged stool that stood by, she pour- 
ed honey into the pit, milk out of a second, and so 
out of a third, as if she had been doing sacrifice. ' 
Then taking a piece of dough, formed into the like- 
ness of a man, crowned with laurel and bdelhum, 
she cast it into the pit. After this, snatching a 
sword that lay in the field, with more tlian Bac- 
chanal fury (addressing herself to the moon in many 
strange terms) she launched her arm, and with a | 
branch of laurel bedewed with her blood, she be- I 
spiinkled the fire : with many other prodigious j 
ceremonies. Then bowing herself to the body of i 
her son, whispering in his ear, she awakened him, j 
and by the force of her charms, made him to stand 
Upright. Chariclea, who bad hitherto looked on 
with sufficient fear, was now astonished ; wherefore 
she waked Calasiris to be likewise spectator of 
what was done. They stood unseen themselves, 
but plainly beheld, by the light of the moon and 
fire, where the business was performed ; and by 
reason of the little distance, Heard the discourse, 
the Beldam now bespeaking her son in a louder 
voice. The question which she asked him was, if 
her son, who was yet living, should return safe home? 
To this he answered nothing; only noddJng his 
head, gave her doubtful conjectures of his suc- 
cess ; aud therewith fell flat upon his face. She 
turned the body with the face upwards, and again 
repeating her <]uestion, but with much greater vio- 
lence, uttering many incantations ; and, leaping 
tip and down with the sword in her hand, turning 
sometimes to the fire, and then to the pit, she once 
more awakened him, and setting him upright, 
u^ed him to answer her in plain words, and not 
in doubtful si^s. In the meantime Chariclea 
desired Colasins that they might go nearer, and 
inquire of the old woman about 'I'heagenes ; but 
he refused, affirming that the spectacle was im- 
pious ; that it was not decent for any person of 
priestly office to bo present, much less delighted 
with such performances. That prayers and law- 
ful sacrifices were their business ; and not with 
impure rites and inquiries of death, as that Egyp- 
tian did, of which mischance had' made us specta- 
tors. While he was thus speaking, the dead per- 
son made answer, with a hollow and dreadful tone : 
" At first I spared you, mother," said he, " and 
Buffered your transgressing against human uature 
and the lavs of destiny, and by channs and nitch- 



crafi: disturbmg those things which should rest 
mviolated r for even the dead retain a revereace 
towards their parents, as much as b possible for 
them ; but since you exceed all bounds, being not 
content with the wicked action you began, not 
satisfied with raising me up to give you signs, but 
also force me, a dead body, to spe^ ; neglecting 
my sepulture, and keeping me from the mannon 
of departed souls ; hear those things which at first 
I was afraid to acquaint you withal. Neither your 
son shall return alive, nor shall yourself escape that 
death, by the sword, which is due to your crimes ; 
but conclude that life in a short time, which yon 
have spent in wicked practices : forasmuch at you 
have not only done these things alone, but made 
other persons spectators of these dreadful mysteries 
that were so concealed in outward silence ; acquaint- 
ing them with the aSairs and fortunes of the dead. 
One of them is a priest, which roakcs it mon 
tolerable ; who knows, by Ids wisdom, that such 
things are not to be divulged ; — a person dear to 
the gods, who shall with his arrival, prevent the 
duel of his sons prepared for combat, and compote 
their difference. But that which is more grievous, 
is, that a virgin has been spectator of all that 
has been done, and heard what was said : a virgin 
and lover, that has wandered through countries 
in search of her betrothed j with whom, after 
infinite labours and dangers, she shall arrive at the 
outmost part of the eartn, and hve in royal state.' 
Having thus smd, he again fell prostrate. The 
hag being sensible who were the spectators, armed 
as she was with a sword, in a rage sought them 
amongst the dead bodies, where she thought they 
laid concealed, to kill them, as persons uiat had 
invaded her, and crossed the operations of her 
charms. While she was thus employed, she stmck 
her groin upon the splinter of a speor that stndi 
in the ground, by which she died ; immediately 
fiilfiUing the prophecy of her son. 



We have in our possession an Italian trans' 

lation of the " Ethiopics," printed on the finest 
paper in clear and .exquisite italic type at 
Ferrari, in 1560. This rurious copy belonged 
to a priest, i'ather Bemardiji, whose name ii 
inscribed in pale ink at the foot of the title- 

Eage. ITie volume is bound in that beautifiil 
gilt f^ecn morocco, richly gilt, whicli was 
usual in the costly editions of old works, and 
the title-page is a perfect specimen of tlie pic- 
torial and imagerial style of the period. We 
shall look for nn early opportunity of returning 
to the book, and in particular, to this Italian 
translation. It may help, in the mean while, 
to set the reader's appetite on edge about it, to 
add that Jeremy Taylor, in one of his letters to 
the worthy Mr. Evelyn, speaks of the " Ethio- 
pics" as a book the composirion of which was 
" far distant from the (Christian) duty of 
Bishop Heliodorus !" 
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COLOMBO 

{Frtm <A< French of Prosper Mirimit.) 

[Continued from page 170.] 

xr. 

It was long before Orso fell asleep, consequently 
he awoke the next morning at a yery late hour, at 
least for a Corslcan. No sooner had he got out of 
bed than the first object that met his eyes was the 
house of his enemies and the archere they had set 
up. He went down stairs and asked af^r his sister. 
** She is in the kitchen casting balls/' replied Sa- 
veria, the servant woman. Thus he could not move 
a step without being pursued by the image of war. 

He found Colomba seated on a stool, with several 
newly cast balls before her, busied in trimming off 
the projections left by the opening in the mould. 
. " What the deuce are you doing there ?*' her 
brother asked her. 

" You had no balls for the colonel's gun," she 
answered with her sweet voice ; " I have found a 
mould of the proper size, and you shall have four 
and twenty cartridges this very day, brother." 

" I have no need of them, thank God !" 

** One must never be short taken, Ors' Anton*. 
You have forgotten your country and the sort of 
people you have around you." 

" No fear of my forgetting it long with you at 
my elbow. Tell me, you received a large trunk 
some days ago, did you not ?" 

" Yes, brother. Shall I take it up to your 
room?" 

*' You take it up ! Why you never could lift it. 
Is there no man about the place to do it ?" 

^^ I am not so weak as you suppose," said Colomba, 
tacking up her sleeves, and displaying a white and 
beautifully rounded arm, but one that bespoke no 
common strength. " Come Saveria," she said to 
the servant, *'help me." She was just raismg the 
hefivy trunk by herself, when Orso hastened to assist 
her. 

" There is something in this trunk for you, my 
dear Colomba," he said. " You will excuse me for 
making you such poor presents, but the purse of a 
half-pay lieutenant is not over well furnished." As 
he spoke he opened the trunk, and took from it some 
gowns, a shawl, and other articles of female cos- 
tume. 

" What beautiful things,'* cried Colomba, " I must 
make haste and put them up, for fear they should 
he spoiled. I will keep them for my wedding,'* she 
added with a melancholy smile, *' for at present I 
am in mourning," and she kissed her brother's 
hand. 

" It looks like affectation, my dear sister, to con- 
tinue to long in mourning." 

" I have vowed it," said Colomba firmly, " I will 
not put off my mourning — " And she looked at the 
windows of the Barricini. 

" Till the day you are married," said Orso, wish- 
ing to prevent her finishing the phrase. 

" I will not marry," said Colomba, " any but the 



man who shall have done three thinni/' and her 
eyes were still bent louringly on the nouse of her 
foes. 

" I wonder, Colomba, such a fine girl as you are, 
that you are not married before this. Come, you 
must tell me who is courting you ; besides I shall 
be sure to hear the serenades. They must be choice 
ones to please a great voceratrice like you." 

" Who would take a poor orphan ? — And then, 
the man for whom I shall put off my mourning, 
shall make the women yonder put on theirs." 

" This is running into insanity," said Orso to him- 
self, but he made no reply, in order to avoid all ar- 
gument. 

" Brother," said Colomba, coaxingly, " I have 
something also to offer you. These clothes you have 
on, are too fine for this country ; your handsome 
fix)ck-coat would be all in pieces in two days, if you 
went into the m^uis with it; you must keep it till 
Miss Nevil comes." Then opening a press, she 
took out a complete sporting suit. " I have made 
you a velveteen jacket, and here is a cap, such as 
our beaux wear. I woilted it for you long ago. 
Will you try it on?" 

So saying, she made him put on a large jacket 
of green velveteen, with a huge pocket in the skirt; 
and she placed on his head a pomted cap of black 
velvety embroidered with black silk and jet, and ter- 
minating in a sort of tuft. 

" Here is our father's carchera ;* the stiletto is 
in the pocket of your jacket. I will go and fetch 
the pistol." 

" I look for all the world like a brigand in one of 
the minor theatres," swd Orso, contemplating his 
figure in a small looking glass Saveria held before 
him. 

" Well, if you are not just the real thing now, 
Ors' Anton'" said the old servant; "the finest 
pinsuto f of Bocognano or Bastelica, does not cut a 
handsomer fig^e!" 

Orso breakfasted in his new costume. During 
the repast, he told his sister that his trunk contained 
a certain number of books, and that it was his in- 
tention to send for others to France and Italy, and 
to make her study hard. " For it is a shame Co- 
lomba, that a great girl like you should be ignorant 
of things the children on the continent learn almost 
as soon as they are out of the nurse*8 arms.'* 

" Your are right, brother," said Colomba, " I am 
very well aware of my deficiencies, and I/shall be 
very glad to learn, especially if you will be kind 
enough to instruct me. ' 

Some days passed without Colomba once utter- 
ing the name of Barricini. She was assiduous in all 
little offices of kindness towards her brother, and 
frequently talked to him of Miss Nevil. Orso made 
her read French and Italian books to him, and he 
astonished sometimes at the shrewdness and 
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* Carchera — the belt in which cartridges are carried ; a 
pistol is stuck in it on the left side. 

f Pinsuto — the name given to those who wear the 
pomted cap, barreta pinsuta. 
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good senflo of lief olwemitioiu^ gometJimw at her 
profouod igDoranoe of the commonest things. 

One morning after breakfast Colomba left the 
iroom for a moment, and instead of returning with 
a book and paper, she made her appearance dressed 
in her mexsaro. Her aspect was even more than 
laualljr gmye. « Brother," she said, «« pray come 
out with me. 

" Where do you wish me to gfo with you?" said 
Qrso, ofiering ner his arm. 

'^Ido not want your arm, brother; but take 
your gun and your cartridge-box. A inan ought 
never to go out of doors without his arms.*' 

•" With all my heart! One must conform to the 
fi&shion. Where are we going?" 

Colomba made no answer, but drew her mezzaro 
close round her, called the watch-dog, and left the 
house, followed by her brother. Leaving the vil- 
lage rapidly behind her, she struck into a hollow 
way, winding among the vineyards, having first 
sent forward the dog, after malong a sign to him. 
The dog seemed fully to imderstand her, for he im- 
mediately set off in a zigzag, running in among the 
vines right and left;, always keeping fifty paces 
ahead of his mistress, and sometimes stopping in 
the middle of the road, and looking before him, 
with his tail wagg^g. He seemed to perform the 
duties of a scout in die very best style. 

^' If Muscheto barks," said Colomba, '^ cock 
your g^n, brother, and stand still." 

When they had proceeded, with many windings, 
about half a mile from the village, Colomba stopped 
suddenly at a place where there was an abrupt bend 
in the road. In that spot rose a small pyramid of 
branches, some green, some withered, heaped up to 
the height of about three feet. Out of its summit 
protruded the extremity of a wooden cross, painted 
black. In many cantons of Corsica, especially in 
the mountauns, an extremely ancient custom, con- 
nected perhaps with the superstitions of paganism, 
obliges the passers-by to throw a stone or a hranch 
of a tree on the spot where a man has fallen by a 
violent death. For many a year, so long as the 
meipory of the victim's tragical end remains in the 
memory of men, this singular offering thus g^ws 
from day to day. It is called the heap^ the muc- 
chio of such a one. 

Colomba stopped before this heap, and, breaking 
a branch from an arbutus, she cast it on the pyra- 
mid, ** Orso," she said, " it was here our father 
died. Let us pray, brother, for his soul !" and she 
fell on her knees. Orso instantly did the same. 
At that moment the village- bell tolled slowly, for a 
man had died during the night. Orso burst into 
tears. 

After a few minutes Colomba rose up with dry 
eyes, but an excited countenance. Sne hastily 
made with her thumb the sign of the cross familiar 
to her countrymen, and which is the usual accom- 
paniment of their solemn vows ; then hurrj'ing her 
brother along, she retraced the way to the village. 
They returned to their house in silence. Orso went 
up to his bedroom. A moment afterwards Ccdom- 



ba followed him, c^nying in her hand a small box, 
which she laid on the table. She opened it, and 
drew out a shirt covered with broad stains of blood. 

" Here is your father's shirt, Orso ;** and she 
laid it on his lap. — " Here is the lead that struck 
him ;" and she laid two corroded balls on the shirt. 

"Orso, my brother!" she cried, falling on his 
breast and pressing him intensely in her arms; 
" Orso ! you will avenge him !" She kissed him 
with a sort of frenzy, pressed the balls uid the 
shirt to her lips, and rushed horn, the room^ leaving 
her brother petrified on his chair. 

Orso remained some moments without motion, 
not daring to put away those appalling relics. At 
last, mastering his feelings by a .violent effort, he 
put them back in the box, and ran and threw him- 
self on his bed at the opposite end of the room, 
where he lay, with his race towards the wall and 
buried in his pillow, as though he would shut out 
the sight of a spectre from his eyes. His sister's 
last words rang incessantly in his ears, and it seemed 
as though he heard the voice of a fatal, inevitable 
oracle calling to him for blood — for innocent hlood. 
I will not attempt to describe the thoughts of the 
unhappy young man, as bewildered as those that 
riot in the brain of a madman. He remained Ion? 
in the same position, not dapng to turn, his head 
round. At last he rose, closed the box, dashed out 
of doors, and hurried forwards into the country, 
running he knew not whitlier. 

By degrees the open air acted soothingly upon 
him; he grew cahner and examined his position 
and the means of escaping from it with some degree 
of coolness. He did not suspect the Barricini of 
murder, as the reader is already aware ; but he ac- 
cused them of having trumped up the forged letter 
in the bandit Agostini's name ; and that letter he 
believed at least had caused his father's death. To 
prosecute them for forgery, he felt was out of the 
question. At times, if the prejudices or the instincts 
of his country beset him, and suggested to him an 
easy vengeance at the turn of a path, he cast the 
idea from him with horror as he thought of his com- 
rades in the regiment, of the salons of Paris, above 
all of Miss NevU. Then he pondered over his sister^s 
reproaches, and all the Corsican that lingered in 
his nature justified those reproaches, and gave them 
more poignant bitterness. One hope alone remained 
to him in this conflict between his conscience and 
his prejudices; this was to pick a quarrel with one 
of the mayor's sons, no matter how, which should 
lead to a duel. To kill him with a ball or a sword- 
thrust in fair fight, was an idea that put his Corsican 
and his French notions in harmony with each other. 
The expedient approved of, and pondering how it 
might be executed, he began to feel himself relieved 
from a heavy load ; and it was not long before other 
and gentier thoughts coi\tributed further to allay 
his feverish agitation. Cicero, sunk in woe by the 
loss of his daughter Julia, forgot his grief in turning 
over in his mind all the fine things he could say on 
the subject. By similar dissertations on life ^d 
death, Mr. Shandy consoled himself for the loss of 
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has 90m Ono refreshed hid spirits by tHnldng how 
he might lay before Miss Nevil a picture of the state 
of his inwcu!^ roan — a picture which could not &il 
powerfully to interest that lovely being. 

He was making his way back to his village, from 
which he had unconsciously strayed far, when he 
heard a little girl, who doubtless thought herself 
aione^ singing in a path on the borders of the m4- 
quis. The tune was that slow and monotonous one, 
consecrated to funeral lamentations, and the little 
giri was singing, 

** And when my son, now for away, shaSi seek his home 

once more, 
Give him his nmrder*d father's cross, this shirt stiff with 

his gore." • 

** What is that you are singing, girl ?" said Orso 
in an angry voice, as he suddenly stood before her. 

*^ Is it you, Qrs* Anton' !" said the child somewhat 
frightened. ''It is a song of Mademoiselle Co- 
lomba*s." 

'' I forbid you to sing it," said Orso in a terrible 
voice. 

The child, tunung her head right and lef^ seemed 
looking about for some way of escape; and she 
would no doubt have taken to her heels, but for her 
anxiety about a large parcel that lay on the grass 
at her feet 

Orso was ashamed of his violence. '' What have 
you got there in your bundle, my little lass ?" he 
asked her as gently as he could. And as the child 
hesitated to reply, he raised the cloth wrapper, and 
saw that the bundle contained a loaf and other 
provisions. 

''To whom are you carrying this bread, my 
dear ?" he said. 

" 0, you know, sir,-*-to my uncle." 

" Your uncle is a bandit, is he not ?** 

" At your service, Monsieur Ors' Anton'." 

" If me gendarmes met you they would ask yon 
where you were going.-' 

" I would tell them," the child snswered prompt- 
ly, ^ that I am carrying food to the Luochest "wbo 
are cuttme the m4quis.-' 

" And if some hungry hunter fell in with you, 
and took it into his head to dine at your expense 
and take your provisions from you !" 

" He durst not. I would tell him it is for my 
uncle. ^' 

" WeU, he's not the man to let his dinner be taken 
from him very quietly. He is very fond of you ; this 
unde of yours P' 

" Oh ! yes, Ors' Anton'. Since my father died he 
has taken care of the family, of my mother, myself, 
and my little sister. Before mother was ill he spoke 
a good word for her to the rich folks that they 
.lught g^ve her work. The mayor gives me a frocK 
every year, and the cur6 teaches me reading and 
the catechism since my uncle spoke to them. But 
there's nobody so good to us after all as your 
sister." 

At this moment a dog appeared on the path* 
The little girL putting two foigers to her mouth, 
whistled swlly » the dog instantly ran up and 



saluted her with lively demonstrations of camne af- 
fection, and then darted back again into the m&quis. 
Presently two men, badly dressed but well armed, 
appeared behind a hedge row of vines at a few 
paces distance from Orso. One would have thought 
they had made their way to the spot where they 
stood by creeping like snakes through the thick 
cover ox cystus and myrtle. 

"Oh! Ors' Anton*, welcome home," said the 
elder of the two men. " What, you don't recog- 
nise me?" 

" No," said Orso, looking steadfastly at him. 

" Well it's queer how a beard and a pointed cap 
alter a man. Look again, lieutenant. Have you 
forgotten the veterans of Waterloo ? Don't you re- 
member Brando Savelli, who bit many a cartridge 
by your side on that woful day ?" 

" What 1 is it you?" said Orso. "You deserted 
in 1816?" 

"Just so, mon Ueutenant. One gets tired of 
the service, you see ; and then I had an account to 
settle in this country. Aha ! Chili, you're a brave 
lass. Out with the prog quickly, for we are hungry. 
You have no idea, mon lietUenant, what an ap- 
petite these miquis give one. Who sent us this ? 
Mademoiselle Colomba or the mayor ?" 

" No, uncle ; it was the miller's wife gave me this 
for you, and a quilt for mother." 

" What does she want of me ?" 

" She says the Lucchesi she hired to grub up the 
ground are standing out now for thirty-five sous 
and chestnuts, on account of the fever down below * 
Pietranera." 

" The lazy rascals ! I'll see to it. Sansfa^n^ 
mon lieutenant^ will you join us at dinner ? We 
have made worse meals together in the time of our 
poor countryman they have struck off the roll." 

" Excuse me, I am extremely obliged to you. 
They have served me too as you say ; they have put 
me on half-pay." 

" Ay, so I heard tell. But you did not take that 
much to heart 1 warrant. An account to settle on 
vour part too, I take it. Come, cur6," said the 
pandit to his companion, " to table with you. Mon- 
sieur Orso, let me introduce M. le Cur6 to you ; at 
least I dofi't exactly know that he is a cur6, but ho 
has the learning." 

" A poor student in theology , monsieur," said the 
second bandit " whom they have hindered from fol- 
lowing out his vocation. Who knows ? I might 
perhaps have been pope, Brandolaccio." 

" What chance has deprived the church of your 
enlightened services?" Orso inquired. 

" A mere nothing — an account to settle, as my 
friend Brandolaccio says, a sister of mine who had 
played the fool while I was devouring black letter in 
the university of Pisa. I was obliged to come home 
to marry her. But her intended made too much 
haste, and died of fever three days before my ar- 
rivaL Thereupon I applied, as you, monsieur, 
would have done in my place, to the brother of the 
defunct. They told me he was married. What 
was to be done ?" 
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'^ Why really the case was puzzling. What did 
you do ?" 

*' This is one of those cases in nvhich you must 
resort to the flint/'* 

" That is to say"— 

" I lod^^ a ball in his head," said the bandit 
coolly. 

Orso was horrorstruck. Curiosity, however, and 
perhaps also a wish to postpone his return home, 
made him remain where he was and continue the 
conversation with the two men^ each of whom had 
at least one murder on his conscience. 

Whilst his comrade was talking Brandolaccio set 
some bread and meat before him ; he helped him- 
self, and then took care of his dog, whom he intro- 
duced to Orso by the name of Brusco, as an animal 
endowed with the marvellous instinctive faculty of 
distinguishing a voltigeur imder any disguise what- 
ever. Finally he cut off a piece of bread and a slice 
of raw ham, which he handed to his niece. 

" What a charming life is the bandit's!" exclaimed 
the theological student, after swallowing a few 
mouthfuls. " You will perhaps make trial of it one 
of these days. Monsieur della Rebbia, and you will 
see how delightful it is to know no master but one's 
own caprice." Up to this point the bandit had 
spoken Italian ; he now went on to say in French, 
** Corsica is not a very amusing country for a young 
man ; but for a bandit — oh ! it is quite another sort 
of thing. The women are fairly crazed for us. 
Simple as you see me, I have three mistresses in 
three different cantons. I am every tvhere at home. 
And what's more, one of them is the wife of a gen- 
darme." 

'* You know a great many languages, monsieur," 
said Orso, gravely. 

'* I speak French, because you know ' Maxima 
debitur pueris revereniia.' ,We are determined, 
Brandolaccio and I, that the little one shall turn 
out well." 

" When she comes to be fifteen," said Chilina's 
uncle, " I will many her advantageously. I have 
a match in my eye for her." 

" Then the proposal will come from you," said 
Orso. 

" Certainly. Do you think that if I sfy to some 
snug fellow or another in these parts, 1, Brando 
Savelli, would be glad to see your son marry Mi- 
chelina Savelli, do you think he'll turn the bothered 
ear to the proposal ?" 

'* I should not advise him," said the other bandit; 
''my comrade has rather a heavy hand of his 
own." 

" If I were a scamp," continued Brandolaccio, "a 
blackguard, a lord-knows- who, I need only open 
my wallet, and the five franc pieces would fall into 
it m showers." 

" There is something in your wallet then that at- 
tracts them ?" said Orso. 

'' Not at all. But if I were to write, as some 
have done, to a rich man — ' I want a hundred 

* La scaglia, a very common expression. 



francs' — he would send ihem to ine in double quick 
time. But I am a man of honour, rnon lieutenant" 

" Would you believe it. Monsieur della Rebbia," 
said the bandit, whom his comrade called the cure, 
'' would you believe it that even in this prinutive 
and unsophisticated land there are, nevertheless, 
some miscreants who take advantage of the high 
consideration we acquire by means of our passports'* 
(pointing to his g^) " to draw forged bills of ex- 
change in our name ?" 

" Very likely," said Orso, bluntly. " But what 
do you mean by bills of exchange ? ' 

*' Six months ago," continued the bandit, ''I was 
walking along, down by Orezza yonder, 'when a 
bumpkin comes up to me, pulls off his cap a long 
way off, and says, * Ah ! monsieur le cure, (they 
always call me so) * do excuse me, give me time; 
I have only been able to get together fifty -five 
francs ; indeed and indeed, it was sdl I could raise.' 
Well, I was quite surprised at this. What's that 
you say, you scoundrel! fifty-five francs? said I. 

* I mean sixty-five,' says he ; * but as for the hun- 
dred you demand of me it is clean impossible.' 
What, you blackguard! I demand a hundred 
francs ? I don*t know you. Upon this he hands 
me a dirty scrap of a letter ordering him to deposit 
a himdred francs in a certain place, on pain of 
having his house burned, and his cows kUled by 
Giocanto Castriconi, that is my name. The in- 
famous villains had forged my signature! What 
provoked me the most was that the letter was written 
in patois, frdl of faults of orthography. — I commit 
faults of orthography ! I, who carried off aU the 
prizes in the umversity ! I g^ve the blackguard a box 
on the ear to begin with, ^t made him spin round 
twice on his axis. What, you rascal, you take me 
for a robber, do you ? And with that I gave him a 
kick in a certain place that shall be nameless. This 
eased my mind a little, and I said to him, When 
are you to take this money to the appointed place ? 

* Tms very day.' Good! go and tkke it there. It 
was at the foot of a pine, and there was no mis-* 
taking the spot The fellow takes the money, hur- 
ries it at the foot of the tree, and comes back to me. 
I had ensconced myself in the vicinity. I waited 
there with my man six mortal hours. Monsieur 
della Rebbia, I would have waited three days had 
it been necessary. At the end of six hours appears 
a Bastiaccio,* an infamous usurer. He stoops 
down to gather up the money, — bang ! I let fly at 
him, and with such good aim that he pitched head 
foremost upon the crown pieces he was picking up. 
Now you blackguard, said I to the peasant, take 
back your money, and never take it into your head 
agaiu to suspect Giocanto Castriconi of a dirty ac- 
tion. The poor devil, shaking from head to foot, 
swept up his sixty -five francs and never stopped to 
wipe them. He thanked me, I g^ve him a swing- 
ing good kick by way of adieu, and away he cut" 

* The Corsican mountaineers detest the inhabitants of 
Bastia, whom they do not regard as fellow-countrymen. 
They never say Bastiese, but Bastiaccio: the termination, 
acdo, it is well known, is usuaUy indicative of contempt 
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"Ah! cure/' said Brandolaocio, "I envy you that 
shot What a jolly good laugh you must have had V 

" The ball took the Bastiaccio in the temple," 
continued the bandit, '< and that put me in mind of 
these lines of Virgil — 



Liquefacto tempora plumbo 



Diffidit, ac multa porrectum extendit arena. 

Liqtiefacto ! Is it your opinion, Monsieur Orso, 
that a leaden ball melts by the rapidity of its pas- 
sage through the air ? You, who have studied the 
science of projectiles^ can, no doubt, inform me whe- 
ther this is an error or an ascertained fact ?" 

Orso was better pleased to discuss the question of 
physics, than to argue with the cure on the morality 
of his action. Brandolaccio, who did not find much 
to amuse him in this scientific discourse, interrupted 
it with the remark that the sun was about to set. 
" Since you would not dine with us, Ors' Anton'," 
he said, " I advise you not to keep Mademoiselle 
• Colomba waiting any longer. Besides, it is not al- 
ways wholesome to be roaming about after sunset. 
Why do you leave the house without a gun ? There 
are Dad people hereabouts; take care of them. For 
thb day you have nothing to fear ; the Barricini are 
bringing the prefet home with them ; they met him 
on t£e road, and he is to stop a day at Fietrauera, 
on his way to lay a first stone, as they say — stupid 
nonsense! He sleeps to-night at the house of 
the Barricini, but to-morrow they will be free. 
There's Vincentello, and a bad chap he is, and 
Orlanduccio, not much better. — Try to light upon 
them separately, to-day one, to-morrow the other, 
but keep a sharp look out, that's all." 

" Thank you for the advice," said Orso, " but we 
have nothing to do with each other : till they come 
after me of dieir own accord, I have nothing to say 
to them." 

The bandit made a click with his tongue, and 
stuck it in his cheek, but said nothing. Orso got 
up to go away. " Apropos," said Brandolaccio, 
" I have not thanked you for your powder. It came 
just in the nick of time. At present I want for no- 
thing ; — to be sure, I want a pair of shoes still, but 
I will make me a pair of the skin of a mouflon one 
of these days." 

Orso slipped two five-franc pieces into the bandit's 
hand. "It was Colomba sent you the powder. 
Here is something to buy you shoes." 

" No nonsense, mon lieutenant,'* cried Brando- 
laccio, returning the two pieces. "Do you take 
me for a beggar ? I accept bread and powdeV, but 
not a thing else." 

" Between old soldiers, I thought it was allowable 
to help one another. Well, good-by." But, be- 
fore going away, he contrived to drop the money 
into the bandit's wallet unnoticed. 
• " Good-by, Ors* Anton'," said the theologian. 
" We shall meet again, perhaps, in the m^uis one 
of these days, and resume om* studies of Virgil." 

Orso had parted about a quarter of an hour from 
his worthy acquaintances, when he heard a man 



running after him at full speed. .It wan Brando- 
laccio. 

" It is a little too bad, mon lieutenant,'* he cried, 
panting for breath, "a little too bad. Here are 
your ten francs. From any body else I would not 
put up with the trick. My respects to Mademoiselle 
Colomba. You have quite blown me. Good 
evening." 

Orso found Colomba in some alarm at his long 
absence; but on his safe return she resumed that 
look of melancholy serenity which was habitual 
with her. At their evening meal they talked only 
on indifferent matters, and Orso, emboldened by 
his sister's apparent calmness, told her of his en- 
counter with the bandits, and even venttu'ed on some 
jocular criticisms upon the moral and religious edu- 
cation little Chilina was receiving at the hands of 
her uncle and of his honoiurable colleague, Signor 
Castriconi. 

" Brandolaccio is a well-conducted man," said 
Colomba ; "but as for Castriconi, I have heard 
that he is a man of immoral character." 

" I believe," said Orso, " that he is quite as g^od 
a man as Brandolaccio, and Brandolaccio as good 
as he. The;y are both the one and the other at open 
war with society. A first crime drives them daily 
into others : yet, after all, they are perhaps not so 
criminal as many a man who does not sleep in the 
m^uis." 

A flash of joy lighted up his sister's face. 

"Yes," continued Orso, "these wretches have 
some sense of honour, after their own fashion. It 
is the force of a cruel prejudice, and not a sordid 
cupidity that has plunged them into the life they 
are leading." 

There was a moment's silence. 

" Brother," said Colomba, as she poured out his 
coffee ; " you are aware, perhaps, that Gianetto 
Pietri died last night ? He died of the marsh 
fever." 

" Who was he, this Pietri ?** 

" A man of our village, the husband of that Ma- 
deleine who received the pocket-book from our 
father in his last moments. The widow has been 
here to beg I would go to the wake and sing some- 
thing. It will be proper that you come too. They 
are neighbours, and it is an act of courtesy indis- 
pensable in a small locality like ours." 

" Confound the wake ! Colomba. I don't like 
to see my sister making a public exhibition of her- 
self." 

" Orso," replied Colomba, " every people has its 
own way of paying honour to its dead. The 6a/- 
lata has come down to us from our ancestors, and 
we ought to respect it as an ancient usage. Ma- 
deleine has not the g^ft, and old Fiordispina, the 
best voceratrice in the country, is ill. There is no 
doing without some one for the ballata." 

" Do you imagine Gianetto will not find his way 
in the other world unless some one sings doggerel 
lines over his bier? Go to the wake if you will, Co- 
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lomba; I wiQ go with you, if you think I oaght ; 
hut do not improvise ; it is not hecoming at your 
age, and — i^ow pray don't, sister/* 

" I have promised, hrother. You know it is the 
custom here, and I repeat, there is no one except 
myself to improvise." 

" What a stupid custom !" 

" I suffer greatly from sin^ng in this way. It 
reminds me of all our misfortunes. I shall be ill 
from the effects of it to-morrow, hut it cannot be 
lielped. Give me leave, hrother. Remember you 
bade me improvise at Ajaccio, to please that young 
English lady, who turns our old customs into ridi- 
cule. May I not improvise to-morrow for poor 
people, who will thank me for it, and whom it will 
help to bear their affliction?" 

" Well, well, do as you please. I will lay a wa- 
ger you have already composed your ballata, and do 
not like to lose it." 

" No ; Icould not compose it beforehand, bro- 
ther. I set myself before the dead man, and I 
think of those that are left behind. The tears 
start into my eyes, and then I sing whatever comes 
into my head.' 

All this was spoken with so much simplicity that 
\t was impossible to suspect Sig^ora Colomba of the 
least poetical vanity. Orso yielded, and accompa- 
nied his sister to the house of the Pietri family. 
The corpse lay with the face uncovered on a table 
in the largest room of the house. The doors and 
windows were open and several tapers were burn- 
ing round the table. The widow of the deceased 
was at his head, and behind her a great number 
of females filled all one side of the room ; on the 
other the men were drawn up, standing with 
their heads uncovered, their eyes fixed on the corpse 
in deep silence. Every new comer as he entered 
went up to the table, embraced the dead man.* 
bent his head to the widow, and the son of the de- 
|ceased,and then took his place among the bystanders 
;iri^hout uttering a wora. From time to time, 
however, a solitary voice broke the solemn silence 
and addressed some words to the departed. 

" Why did you leave your good wife ?" said an 
old man. " Did she not take good care of you ? 
What were you in want of? Why did you not 
wait one month longer? Yoiu: a.aught«:-in-law 
would have given you a son." 

A tall young mau, Pietri's son, clasping his fa- 
ther's cold hand, ejaculated, " Oh ! why did you 
not die by the nulla morte ?\ We would have 
avenged you !" 

These were the first words Orso heard as he en- 
tered ^he room. The group of mourners opened to 
make way for him, and a low murmur of curiosity 
bespoke the interest excited by the presence of the 
yoeeratrice. Colomba embraced the widow, took her 
hands in hers, and remained some minutes in 
t)iought, with her eyes bent on the ground. Then 
throwing back her mezzaro she gazed steadfastly on 

* This custom is still retained at Bocognano. 
I 24 mah morte— death by violence. 



the face of the dead m^n, 9ii4 leftnbg oyor the 
body, that was scarcely more pale than herself 
she began thus : 

" Now, fare thee well, Gianetto! Saints and angels take 

thy soul ! 
To live is but to suffer. Thou hast hied thee to that 

goal, 
Where neither sun nor frost is felt Thy tasks are ended 

now: 
Thou need'st no more or bill, or axe, or heavy mattock: 

thou 
Hast left a world of toil and care to dwell among the Meat; 
And every day is now for thee a sabbath-day of rest, 
Tarewell, Gianetto! Angels take thy soul into their 

keeping ! 
Thy sou rules in thy house. Fve seen the hot libeccio 

sweeping 
Tlie parched breast of the hills, the oak, the goodly oak 

lay low. 
I thought it dead : I came again, and saw a young shoot 

grow 
All freshly from its ancient root ; the shoot became a 

tree. 
And pleasant was its ample shade, its leafy crown to see. 
Look, Maddelc, its sturdy boughs how weU they roof thee 

o'er ! 
Rest in its shade, and tliink upon the oak that is no more.** 

Here Madeleine began to sob aloud ; and two or 
three men, who at another time would have shot 
down Christians as coolly as partridges, took to 
wiping the big tears from their swarthy cheeks. 

Colomba went on in the same strain for some 
time, now apostrophizing the deceased, now his 
family, and occasionally, by a prosopopoeia common 
in ballata composition, making the dead man speak in 
person to console his friends, or to give them advice. 
As her improvisation proceeded the expression of 
her features grew subhme ; her complexion became 
tinged with a transparent rose-colour, that enhanced 
the brilliant whiteness of her teeth, and the lustre 
of her dilated pupils. 'Twas the pythoness upon 
her tripod. Save now and then a sigh or a stifled 
sob, not the slightest murmur escaped the crowd 
that pressed round her. Though peculiarly steeled 
against this poetry of savage life, Orso soon found 
himself infected with the contagious emotions of 
those about him. Concealed in a dark comer of the 
room, his tears fell as fast as those of Fietri's son. 

Suddenly a slight movement was perceptible 
among the listening throng : the circle openea, and 
several strangers entered. It was evident from the 
respect shown them, and the eagerness to make 
way for them, that they were persons of importance, 
whose presence conferred special honour on tlie 
house; out of respect, however, for the ballata, no 
one spoke to the new comers. The individual who 
was foremost among them, seemed about forty. 
His black coat, his red ribbon, and the expression of 
authority and confidence stamped upon his features, 
made it easy to guess at once that he was the pre- 
fect. Behind him walked an old man with a stoop- 
ing figure and bilious complexion, whose timorous 
and uneasy glances were imperfectly concealed by 
his green spectacles. He wore a black coat too 
large for him, and which, though still new, had 
evidently been made many years before. He kept 
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io dose to the prefect, that ono might haye 
£Eincied he was striviDg to hide in his shadow. 
Lastly, af^r him came two tall yomig men, with 
smihumt featmres, half-hidden hy their hushy whis- 
kers, their looks were haughty and disdainnil, and 
they stared about them with insolent curiosity* 
Orso had been long enough abroad to have for- 
gotten the features of the people of bis Tillage ; but 
the sight of the old man m the spectacles instantly 
awakened old recollections in his mind. His presence 
in attendance on the prefect was enough to identify 
him. It was the avocat Barricini, the mayor of Pie- 
tranera, who came with his two sons to afford the 
prefect the spectacle of a ballata. It would not be easy 
to define what took place in Orso's mind at that mo- 
ment; at any rate, the presence of his father's 
enemy caused him a sort of horror, and he felt 
himself more than eyer accessible to the suspicions 
ag^nst which he had so long struggled. 

As for Colomba, the moment she beheld the man 
to whom she had yowed a deadly hatred, her fiezible 
features put on a stem and louring aspect ; she 
turned pale ; her yoice g^ew hoacse, and the half- 
uttered line died away on her lips. But presently, 
resuming her ballata, she burst out again with sua- 
den yehemence : 

''Before his desolated nest the falcon mourns, and lo! 
The coward starlings flatterround exalting o*er his woe.** 

Here a sound of suppressed laughter was heard 
in the room : it proceeded from the two young 
men who had last come in ; no doubt they thought 
the metaphor oyerstrained. 

f The falcon will awake anon; he will spread his wings and 

soar. 
And swooping down with lightning speed, dye his sharp 

heak in gore ! 
J^inl now, Gianetto, once again our last fond farewell take : 
JfiSEugh thy friends have mourned, enough their tears 

flow'd for thy sake. 
Alone the orphan weeps thee not ; and wherefore should 

she shed 
One tear for thee, who full of days, with loved ones round 

thy bed, 
Prepared to meet the EtemalJudge, hast softly fallen 

asleep ? 
'Tis for her murder'd sire alone the orphaned maid may 

weep ; 
With felon shot, dealt from behind, struck down by dastards 

vile, 
^er gallant sire, whose blood is red beneath the green- 
wood pile. 
But gathering up the precious drops, she hath cast them in 

Heaven's sight 
P*er Pietranera*s waUs, to be a sign of doom and blight 
And dire on Pietranera rests that baptism till the day 
When guilty blood shall wash the stain of guiltless blood 

away ! 

Thus ending her improvisation, Colomba sank 
upon a chair, and hiding her face in her mezzaro 
Bobbed aloud. The women all in tears clus- 
tered round her; many of the men cast fierce 
glances at the mayor and his sons, and some old 
nieo muttered their indignation at the scandal they 
had occasioned by their presence. The son of the 
deceased forced nis way through the crowd, and 



was about to request the mayor tp quit the pre- 
mises with all speed ; but old Barricini did not wait 
for the hint. He was shuffling to the door, and 
his two sons were already outside it. The prefect 
addressed a few words of condolence to young Pie- 
tri, and almost instantly followed his friends. As 
for Orso, he went up to his sister, took her by the 
arm, and hiuried her out of the room. " Gro with 
them," said young Pietri to some of his friends. 
" See that nothing happens them !" Two or three 
young men hastily slipped their stilettoes up their 
lefib sleeves, and escorted Orso and his sister to their 
own door. 

Panting and exhausted, Colomba was unable to 
utter a word. Her head lay on her brother's 
shoulder, and she held one of his hands tightly 
grasped in both 'her own. Though in his heart 
but uttle obliged to her for her peroration, Orso 
yfBA too much alarmed to breathe a word of 
reproach. He was silently awaiting the termina- 
tion of the nervous paroxysm she seemed labouring 
under, when there was a knock at the door, and 
Saveria entered the room with a very scared look, 
announcing M. le Prefet I Upon hearing the 
name, Colomba raised herself up as if ashamed of 
her weakness, and stood erect, supporting herself 
with the 'back of a chair that shook visibly under 
her hand. 

The prefect opened the conversation with some 
commonplace apologies for the imseasonable hour of 
his visit, regretted MademobeUe Colbmba's indis- 
position, spoke of the danger of violent emotions, 
censured the practice of these funeral lamentations, 
which the very talents of the voceratrice rendered 
more painful to the bystanders, and dexterously in- 
sinuated a sUght reproval of the tendency of the 
recent improvisation. Then changing his tone, 
^* Monsieur della Rebbia,'' he said, '* I am charged 
by your English friends with many comphments 
to you on their part. IMisB Nevil sends her best 
regards to your sister. I have a letter for you from 
that lady.*' 

" A letter from Miss Nevil ?" exclaimed Orso. 

" Unluckily I have not got it about me, but you 
shall have it in five minutes. Her father has been 
ill. We feared for a while that he had caught one 
of our dreadful fevers. But I am happy to say he 
is safe and sound again, as you shall judge for 
yourself, for it will not be long 1 imagine before 
you see him." 

" Miss Nevil must have been sadly alarmed ?" 

" Fortunately she was not aware of the danger 
till it was already past. Monsieur della Rebbia, 
Miss Nevil has spoken a great deal to me of you 
and your sister." Orso bowed. " She has a great 
regard for you both. Under a most fascinating 
exterior, under an appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
she conceals a rare stock of shrewd good sense." 

" She is a charming person," said Orso. 

" It is almost at her entreaty I am here, mon- 
sieur. No one is better acquainted than I with a 
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melancholy history which I would gladly refrain 
from recalling to yom: recollection. Since M. Barri- 
cini is still mayor of Pietranera, and I prefect of this 
department, I need not tell you what account I 
make of certain suspicions, which, if I am not mis- 
informed, some imprudent persons have communi- 
cated to you, and which, as I am well aware, you 
have repudiated with the indignation to be ex- 
pected from your position and your character." 

" Colomba," said Orso, fidgeting on his chair, 
** you are greatly fatigued. You had better go to 
bed." 

Colomba shook her head dissentingly. She 
had recovered her usual appearance of equanimity, 
and was gazing intently in the prefect's face. 

" M. Barricini," continued the latter, " would 
most earnestly desire to see an end put to this sort of 
hostility — ^that is to say to this state of uncertainty 
ill which you stand with respect to each other. For 
my part, I should be delighted to see you on those 
terms with him which ought to subsist between 
persons naturally entitled to each other's esteem." 

" Monsieur," said Orso in an agitated voice, " I 
have never accused the Avocat Banicini of having 
assassinated my father ; but he has done an act 
that will for ever prevent my holding any inter- 
course with him. He forged a threatening letter 
in the name of » certain bandit — at least he frir- 
tively attributed it to my father. That letter in 
fine, monsieur, was probably the indirect cause of 
my father's death." 

The prefect pondered a moment. ** That your 
frkther should have thought so when, carried away 
by his natural impetuosity, he was litigating with 
M. Barricini, tha^ monsieur, I can very well under- 
stand ; but in your case there is no excuse for any 
such delusion. Do but consider that M. Barricini 
had no interest in forging that letter — I say nothing 
of his character — you do not know him, you are 
prejudiced against him — but, surely you do not 
imagine that a man acquainted with the laws — " 

" But, monsieur," said Oi-so, rising, " be pleased 
to recollect, that to tell me the letter in question 
was not the work of M. Barricini is tantamount to 
ascribing it to my father. His honour, monsieur, is 
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"No one, monsieur," replied the prefect, 
more fully convinced of the honour of Colonel della 
Rebbia than I — but the author of the letter is now 
known.'* 

" Who ?" cried Colomba, stepping up to the pre- 
fect. 

" A miscreant, g^ty of many crimes— crimes of 
that sort which you Corsicans do not forgive — a 
robber, one Tomaso Bianchi, now lying in prison 
at Bastia, has confessed that he was the author of 
that fatal letter." 

" I do not know the man," said Orso. " What 
can have been his motive ?" 

" He is a man of this country," said Colomba, 
" the brother of a former miller of ours. He is 
a bad man, and a liar unworthy of belief." 

" You shall see," continued the prefect, " what 



interest he had in ihe matter. The name of the 
miUer your sister speaks of was, I beUeve, Theo- 
dore. He rented from the colonel a mill on the 
water-course, which was the subject of litigation 
between M. Barricini and your father. The 
colonel, with his usual generosity, derived hardly 
any profit from his mill. Now Tomaso thought 
that if M. Barricini obtained possession of the 
water-course he would have to pay a considerable 
rent ; for M. Barricini it^is well known is fond of. 
money. In a word, to oblige his brother, Tomaso 
forged the bandit's letter, and that is the long and 
the short of the story. You know that the ties of 
blood are so strong in Corsica, that they sometimes 
prompt to crime. Have the goodness to cast your 
eye over tliis letter sent me by the deputy-attor- 
ney -general ; it will confirm what I have just told 

Orso perused the letter, which recited Tomaso 's 
confession in detail, and Colomba read it at the 
same time over her brother's shoulder. 

When she had finished reading it she cried out, 
"Orlanduccio Barricini went to Bastia a month 
ago, when he heard that my brother was expected 
home. He will have seen Tomaso and bribed 
him to this lie." 

" Mademoiselle, mademoiselle," said the prefect, 
impatiently, " you explain every thing by means of 
odious suppositions ; is that the way to discover the 
truth ? You, monsieur, judge coolly ; tell me, what 
think you now ? Do you think with mademoiselle, 
that a man who had but a trifling punishment to 
fear would deliberately accuse himself of forgery to 
oblige a person he did not know ?" 

Orso read the deputy's letter over again, weigh- 
ing each word with extraordinary attention ; for 
since he had seen the Avocat Barricini, he felt him- 
self harder to convince than he would have be«p a 
few days before. At last he was constrainea to 
own that the explanation appeared to him satis- 
factory. But Colomba cried out vehemently, 

" Tomaso Bianchi is a cheat. He will not be 
convicted, or he will escape fix)m prison, I am sure 
of it." 

The prefect shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have communicated to you, monsieur," he 
said, " the information I have received ; I now 
withdraw, and leave you to your reflections. I will 
wait the decision of your sober judgment, and I 
trust it will be more powerful than the — suppositions 
of your sister." 

After a few words of apology for Colomba, Orso 
repeated he was now convinced that Tomaso was 
the sole culprit. 

The prefect had risen to take his leave. " K it 
was not so late," he said, " I would ask you to come 
with me and receive Miss Nevil's letter ; you might 
take the opportunity to say to M. Barricini what you 
have just said to me, and there would be an end to 
the business." 

" Never shall Orso della Rebbia cross the thres- 
hold of a Bamcini!" cried Colomba, impetu- 
ously. 
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'' Mademoiselle it appears is ibe bellwetiher of 
the family," said the prefect, sarcastically. 

" Monsieur," said Colomba, firmly, " you are 
abused ; you do not know the avocat, ne is the craf- 
tiest, the most knavish of men. I beseech you do 
not make Orso do an act that would overwhelm him 
with disgrace." 

" Colomba !*' exclaimed Orso, '''you are beside 
yourself with passion." 

" Orso! Orso ! by the box I placed in your hands, 
I implore you to hear me. There is blood be- 
tween you and the Barricini ; you shall not enter 
their doors." 

" Sister!" 

** No, brother, you shall not go, or I will quit 
this house and you shall never see me more. Orso 
have pity on me !" and she threw herself on her 
knees before him. 

" I am exceedingly grieved,'* smd the prefect, " to 
see Mademoiselle Colomba so unreasonable; you will 
convince her of the weakness of her objections, I am 
sure." He opened the door halfway, and stopped, 
as if expecting Orso to follow him. 

" I cannot leave her now," said Orso, " to- 
morrow if — " 

" I set ofiF early," said the prefect. 

"At least, brother," cried Colomba, with her 
hands clasped together, " wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Let me look over my father *s papers, you 
cannot refuse me that." 

" Well you shall examine them this evening, but 
at least, when you have done so, you shall give over 
tormenting me with this extravagant hatred. A 
thousand pardons. Monsieur le Preiet, I am myself 
so ill at ease, better let it be to-morrow." 

" The night brings counsel," said the prefect as 
he withdrew, " I hope that to-morrow there will be 
an end to all your indecision." 

"Saveria!" cried Colomba, "take the lantern 
and go with M. le Pr^fet, he will give you a letter 
for my brother." She added a few words in a 
whisper heard only by Saveria. 

" Colomba," said Orso when the prefect was gone, 
" you have given me much pain ; will you then 
always refuse to listen to plain proof ?" 

," You have given me till to-morrow," she an- 
swered, " I have but very little time, but still I 
hope." 

She then took up a bunch of keys, and ran up to 
a room at the top of the house. Orso heard her 
hurriedly opening drawers, and rummagfing out a 
secretary in which Colonel della Rebbia had been 
in the habit of keeping important papers. 

XIV. 

Saveria was absent a considerable time, and Orso*8 
impatience was at the height, when at last she made 
her appearance with a letter in her hand, and fol- 
lowed by little Chilina, who rubbed her eyes, for she 
had been awakened out of her first sleep. 

" What brings you here, Chilina, at this hour ?" 
said Orso. 

" Mademoiselle sent for me" replied Chilina. 



"What the devil can she want with her?" thought 
Orso ; he was in a hurry, however, to open Miss 
Nevil's letter, and while he was reading it, little 
Chilina went up stidrs to his sister. 

" My father has been rather ill, monsieur," Miss 
Nevil wrote, " besides, he is so lazy with his pen that 
I am obliged to act as his secretary. You know he 
wet his feet the other day on the seashore, instead 
of admiring the prospect with us, and that is quite 
enough to give one the fever in your charming 
island. I can see the face you make at this, and 
your hand no doubt goes in quest of your dagger, 
but I hope you have not got one now. Well, my 
father has had a slight attack of fever, and I a great 
fright ; the prefect, whom I persist in thinking very 
agreeable, sent us a physician, a very agreeable 
gentleman likewise, who set us right again in a 
couple of days. The fit has not returned, and my 
father wants to go out again with his gun, but I 
still withhold my permission. How have you found 
your ch&teau in the mountains ? Is your northern 
tower still in the same place? Are there many 
ghosts ? I make all these inquiries because my father 
remembers you promised him deer, wild boars, mou- 
flons. Am I right in the name of that strange ani- 
mal ? We intend to throw ourselves upon your hos- 
pitality on our way to Bastia, and I hope that the 
ch&teau of the della Rebbias, which you tell me is 
so old and dilapidated, will not tumble down on our 
heads. Though the prefect is so agreeable that one 
is never at a loss for conversation with him — by the 
bye, I flatter myself I have made a conquest in that 
quarter — we have talked together of your signory. 
The law folks of Bastia have sent him certain con- 
fessions made by a rogue they have under lock and 
key, and which are of a nattu^ to remove . every 
remnant of suspicion from your mind ; your feud, 
which sometimes made me uneasy, must then be at 
an end. You have no idea how glad I was to hear 
this. When you set off from here with the fiair 
voceratrice, your g^ in your hand, and your brow 
clpuded, you seemed to me more than usually Cor- 
sican — too Corsican even. Bastal I shoidd not 
write so much on this subject to you, but that I feel 
dull. The prefect is going away, alas ! We will 
send you a message when we are about to set out 
for your mountains, and I will take the liberty of 
writing to mademoiselle to bespeak a bruccio of 
her, ma solenne. Meanwhile make my kindest re«* 
membrances to her. I make great use of her dagger ; 
I employ it in cutting the leaves of a romance I 
brought with me : but the dread blade disdains this 
ofiice, and makes piteous havoc of my book. Fare- 
well, monsieur, my father sends you his best regards. 
Hearken to the prefect, he is a man of discernment, 
and he goes out of his way, I believe, on your ac- 
count. He is going to lay a first stone at Corte ! 
it will be a very imposing ceremony I fancy, and I 
am very sorry I cannot have the pleasure of wit- 
nessing it. A gentleman in an embroidered coat, 
silk stockings, and white scarf, with a trowel in his 
hand! — and a speech; the ceremony concluding 
with countless shouts of Vive le roi I You will be 
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T61J conceited ftt finding me thud flD fotir pag^ of 
a letter to you, but I repeat, monsieur, I am dull, 
and, for that reason, I gite you leave to write to me 
at great length. Apropos, I think it strange you 
have not yet announced to me your auspicious ar- 
rival at Pietranera Castle. 

" Ltdia Nevil. 

" P.S. I beg you will attend to the prefect, and 
do as he tells you. We have settled it between us 
that you ought to do so, and I shall be very glad if 
you will.*' 

Orso read this letter three or four times over, 
mentally, accompanying each reading with com- 
mentaries unnumbered. "He then wrote a long re- 
ply, ^^ch he despatched by the hands of Saveria to 
a villager who was to set out that same night for 
Ajaccio. By this time he scarcely thought of dis- 
cussing with his sister the real or imaginary crimes 
of the Barricini : Miss Nevil's letter made him see 
every thing en couleur de rose ; he had no room left 
in his breast for suspicion or rancour. After 
waiting some time for his sister's return down 
stairs, and not finding her make her appearance, he 
went to bed with a lighter heart than he had felt 
for many a day. Cmlina having been dismissed 
with secret instructions, Colomba passed the greater 
part of the night in reading over old papers. 
Shortly before daybreak a handful of gravel was 
thrown against her window: upon hearing thai 
signal she went down to the garden, opened a pri- 
vate g^te, and admitted two men of very unpre- 
possessing appearance into the house. Her first 
care was to take them into the kitchen and set food 
before them. The reader shall presently be told 
who these men were. 

XV. 

About six o'clock in the morning the prefect's 
servant knocked at Orso's door. Tfa^ kno<^ being 
answered by Colomba, the servant told her that the 
prefect was ready to set out on his journey, and that 
he was waiting for her brother. She replied with- 
out hesitation that her brother had just missed his 
footing on the stairs and sprained his ankle; he could 
not walk a step ; he begged M. le Prefet would 
excuse him, and he would take it as a gpreat favour if 
the prefect would do him the honour of calling on 
him. Shortly after this Orso came down and asked 
his sister if the prefect had not sent for him. "He 
requests you to wait for him here," she answered, 
with the greatest assurance. Half an hour passed 
without the least movement being perceived about 
the house of the Barricini : meanwhile Orso asked 
Colomba whether she had made any discovery ; her 
reply was that she would state what she had to say 
in presence of the prefect. She affected to be quite 
calm and collected, but her colour and her eyes be- 
trayed the feverish agitation of her mind. 

At last the door of the Barricini was thrown open, 
and the prefect came forth, dressed for a journey, 
and followed by the mayor and his two sons. The 
inhabitants of r ietrim^ra had all been on tiie dlert 



smce sunrise to iritness the departure of the first 
mag^trate of the department. What was their stu- 
pefaction at beholdiog him walk straight across tlie 
place, accompanied by the three Barricini, and enter 
the house of della Rebbia. 

" They are making peace !" cried the village quid- 
nimcs. 

« Didn't I tell you so?" said an old man. " Orso 
Antonio have lived too long on the continent to do 
things like a man of pluck." 

" Ay, but don't you see," remarked a Rebbianist, 
" that it is the Barricini that are going after him. 
They beg pardon." 

" The prefect has twisted them all round his fin- 
ger," smd the old man. " There's no courage left 
nowadays. The young folks care no more for the 
blood of their fathers than if they were all bastards." 

The prefect was not a httle surprised to find Orso 
on his legs and walking with ease. In two words 
Colomba confessed the untruth she had conmiitted, 
and begged the prefect's pardon. " Had you been 
stopping anywhere else, M. le Prefet," she said, 
"my brother would have gone and paid his reelects 
to you yesterday." - 

Orso was profuse in his apologies, protesting that 
he had no part in the absurd tnck, which annoyed 
him beyond measiure. The prefect and old Barri- 
cini appeared to credit his sincerity, which was cor- 
roborated by his evident confusion, and by his se- 
vere reprimands to his sister : but the mayor's sons 
did not seem satisfied. " They are making game 
of us," said Orlanduccio, loud enough to be heard. 

" If my sister were to play me such tricks," said 
^ncentello, " I would soon find a way to cure her." 

These words and the tone in which they were ut- 
tered, displeased Orso, and rather abated the alacrity 
of his good wiU. Looks expressive of little amity 
were exchanged between him and the young Bar- 
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Meanwhile, every body was seated accept Co- 
lomba, who remained standing near the kitchen 
door. The prefect opened the discourse. After a 
few commonplace observations on the prejudices of 
the country, he remarked that the most mveterate 
feuds were in most instances to be traced to miscon- 
ceptions. Then addressing the mayor, he told him 
that M. della Rebbia had never beueved the Barri- 
cini family had taken any part direct or indirect in 
the deplorable event that had robbed him of his 
father; that some doubts indeed had remained on. 
his mind relative to a particular fact connected with 
the former lawsuit between the families ; that those 
doubts were to be excused in consideration of M. 
Orso's long absence and of the nature of the inform- 
ation conveyed to him ; but that now, in consequence 
of the light afibrded him by recent disclosures, be 
owned himself completely satisfied, and was desirous 
of meeting M. Barricini and his &mily on a footing 
of amity and good neighbourhood. 

Orso bowed stiffly; M. Barricini mumbled out 
something, nobody knew what ; his sons stared up 
at the celling. The prefect, continuing his harangue, 
was proceeding to set fordi to Orso the ooonterpait 
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of wlittt hd had just stated to M. Barncini, wfaea 
CoIoinl>a» srodacing certain papers, advanced gravely 
between the contracting parties. 

" It will give me the liveliest pleasure," she said, 
^^ to see an end put to the war between the two £&- 
milies ; but to make the reconciliation sincere, every 
thing must be mutually explained, and no doubt 
suffered to remain. Monsieur le Pr^fet, I had just 
grounds for looking with suspicion on the declara- 
tion of Tomaso Bianchi, proceeding as it did firom 
a man of such bad repute. — I said that, possibly, 
your sons had seen the man in the prison of Bastia-' — 
" That is false," Orlanduccio broke in, " I did not 
see him.*' 

Colomba cast a scornful glance at him, and con- 
tinued with much seeming calmness. 

" You accounted for Tomaso's inducement to 
threaten my father in the name of a formidable 
bandit, from his desire to keep his brother Theodore 
in possession of the mill he held of my fcither at a 
low rent ?" 

" That is clear," said the prefect. 
** Every thing may be accounted for, where such 
a miscreant is concerned as this Bianchi appears to 
be," said Orso, deceived by his sister's apparent 
moderation. 

'^ The forged letter," continued Colomba, whose 
eyes were beginning to glow more vividly, ^' is dated 
the 11th of July. Tomaso was at that time at the 
mill with his brother." 

** Yes," 8£ud the mayor, with some uneasiness. 
*' What, then, was Tomaso Bianchi's interest ?" 
cried Colomba, triumphantly. ** His brother's lease 
was expired : my father had given him notice on 
the 1st of July. Here is my father's memorandum- 
book, with an entry of the notice to quit ; and here is 
a letter from an agent in Ajaccio, proposing a new 
tenant." So saymg, she delivered the papers she 
held in her hand to the prefect. 

The astonishment was general. The mayor 
irisibly turned pale. Orso, knitting his brows, 
stepped forward to examine the papers which the 
prefect was reading with great attention. 

" They are making game of us 1" cried Orlan- 
duccio again, starting up in a passion. ^' Come 
sway, father ; we should never have come here !" 

A moment was enough for M. Barricini, to 
enable him to recover his self-possession. He 
asked to see the papers; the prefect handed them 
to him without a word. Pushing up his green 
spectacles upon his forehead, he glanced over them 
with much seeming composure, whilst Colomba 
watched him with the looks of a tigress that be- 
hi^ds a deer approaching the lair of her young 
ones. 

" Well," said M. Barricini, lowering his spec- 
tacles, and returning the papers to the prefect, 
"knowing the goodnature of the late M. le 
Colonel — Tomaso thought— he must have thought 
— ^that M. le colonel would withdraw his notice to 
quit. In fact, he remained in possession, there- 
fore—" 

** It was I," said Colomba, contemptuously. 



^^ who gaye him leave. Hy hSuet vas dead ; and 
standing in the position I did, it was incumbent oa 
me to deal tenderly by the retainers of my 
family." 

" But after all," said the prefect, " this Tomaso 
confesses that he wrote the letter— that is clear." 

" One thing is dear to me," said Orso, '^ and 
that is, that there are infamous villanies at the 
bottom of the whole affiiir." 

*' I have still to contradict an assertion made by 
these gentiemen," said Colomba. She opened the 
kitchen door, and forthwith there entered into the 
room Brandolaccio, the theological student, and 
the dog Brusco. The two bandits were without 
arms, at least apparent ; they had their cartridge- 
boxes in their belts, but not their usual accompani- 
ment of the pistol. They took off their caps re- 
spectfully as they entered. 

One may guess the effect produced by their sud- 
den appearance. The mayor had like to fall flat 
on his back, while his two sons threw themselves 
bravely before him with their hands thrust in their 
pockets in search of their daggers. The prefect 
made a movement towards the door; and Orso, 
seizing Brandolaccio by the collar, shouted to him, 
" What brings you here, you rascal ?" 

" It is a trap !" cried the mayor, striving to open 
the door; but Saveria had double locked it on the 
outside, by order of the bandits, as it came out 
afterwards. 

" Grood people !" said Brandolaccio, " don't be 
afraid of me ; I am no devil, for all I am so black. 
We have no bad intention. M. le Prefet, I am 
your most obedient. Gentiy, man lieutenant, you 
are strangHng me. We are here as witnesses. 
Come, cur6, you talk ; you have the gift of the 
gab." 

"M. le Prefet," said the licentiate, "I have 
not the honour of being known to you.* My name 
is Giocanto Castriconi, better known as the cure. 
Ha! you know me now! Mademoiselle, whom I 
had not the advantage of knowing either, sent to 
beg I would give her some information touching 
one Tomaso Bianchi, with whom I was a fellow- 
prisoner three weeks ago in Bastia. Now this is 
.what I have to tell you — " 

" Spare yourself the troublci" said the prefect ; 
'' I can hear nothing from a man like you. M. 
deUa Rebbia, I cheerfully beheve that you have had 
no part in this vile plot. But are you master io 
your own house ? Have this door opened, YoiiL" 
sister will probably have to answer for tiie strange 
correspondence she keeps up with bandits." 

" M. le Prefet," cried Colomba, " condescend to 
hear what this man has to say. You are here to 
render justice to all, and it is your duty to search 
out the truth. Speak, Giocanto Castriconi." 

" Don't listen to him/' cried the three Barricini, 
simultaneously. 

" If every body talks at once," said the bandit, 
smiling, '^ we shall hardly come to a clear under- 
standing. In prison, then, as J was saying, I had 
for my compamoD, not for my friend, that Tomaso 
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in question. He was frequently vuited by M. Or- 
landuccio.'* 

" That is false," cried the two brothers, toge- 
ther. 

'^ Two negations are equivalent to an affirma- 
tion,'*, observed Castriconi, coolly. " Tomaso had 
money; he ate and drank of the best. I have 
always bpen fond of good cheer (it is the least of 
my failings), and in spite of my repugnance to rub 
skirts with the scamp, I consented to dine with him 
several times. By way of returning the favour, I 
proposed to him that he should escape along with 
me; — a certain littJe body, who was indebted to me 
for some favours, had fiirnisbed me with the means. 
— I do not wish to compromise any one. — Tomaso 
refused, telling me he was sure of his affair ; that the 
avocat Barricini had spoken for him to all the 
judges, and that he would get off as white as snow, 
with money in his pocket. As for me, I thought 
it expedient to take the air. Dixi." 

*^ What the fellow says is all a pack of lies,** said 
Orlanduccio, stoutly. " If we were in the open 
country, each with a gun in his hand, he would not 
talk in this style." 

" That's all my eye," said Brandolaccio. " Don't 
you go quarrel with the cure, Orlanduccio." 

" Will you let me out at last, M. della Reb- 
bia?" said the prefect, stamping with impa- 
tience. 

" Saveria, Saveria!" cried Orso, " open the door, 
in the deviVs name !" 

" One moment," said Brandolaccio. " We must 
first cut our sticks. M. le Prefet, it is customary, 
when people meet at the house of a common 
friend, to give each other half an hour's truce at 
parting." 

The prefect scowled disdainfully upon him. 

'* Good day to all the company," said Brando- 
laccio. Then, stretching out his arm horizontally, 
" Come, Brusco," he said to his dog, "jump for M. 
le Prefet !" 

The dog jumped, the bandits hurriedly caught 
up their arms in the kitchen, a shrill wlustie was 
heard, and the door of the room was opened, as if 
by enchantment. 

"Monsieur Barricini," said Orso, with concen- 
trated rage; " I hold you for a forger. I will this 
day lay my complaint against you before the attor- 
ney-general, for forgery and confederacy with Bi- 
anchi. Perhaps I shall have another and more 
fearful charge to bring against you." 

" And I, Monsieur della Rebbia," said the mayor, 
" will bring my charge against you for ambuscade 
and conspiracy with bandits. Meanwhile, M. le 
Prefet will commend you to the gendarmerie." 

"The prefect will do his duty," said that gentie- 
man, sternly. " He will see to it that public order 
be not disturbed at Pietranera ; he will take care 
that justice be done. I speak to you all, mes- 
sieurs ! 

The mayor and Vincentello were already out of 
the room, and Orlanduccio was backing out after 
them, when Orso said to him in a whimper, " Your 



father is an old man I could crush with a blow: 
it is for you I intend it — ^for you and your bro- 
iiher." 

By way of reply, Orlanduccio drew his dagger, 
and flung himself on Orso like a maniac ; but before 
he could use his weapon, Colomba seized his arm, 
and wrenched it round with great force, whilst Orso 
struck him in the face with his fist, and sent him 
reeling, till he was brought up by the doorpost. 
The dagger dropped from Orlanduccio's hand, but 
Vincentello had his, and was returning into the 
room, when Colomba, catching up a gun, showed 
him that the match was not even. At the same 
moment the prefect threw himself between the com- 
batants. "We shall meet soon, Ors' Anton* I" 
cried Orlanduccio ; and, rushing out, he pulled the 
door to behind him, and locked it, to gain time for 
his retreat. 

Orso and the prefect remained a long while with- 
out speaking at opposite ends of the room. Colomba, 
her face radiant with the pride of victory, gazed 
upon them by turns as she leaned on the gun that 
had decided me fruy. 

" What a country ! what a country !" cried the 
prefect at last, springing from his chau:. " Monsieur 
della Rebbia, you have been wrong. I demand your 
word of honour that you will refrain from all vio- 
lence, and wait till justice decides in this cursed 
affair." 

" True, M. le Prefet, I was wrong to strike the 
miscreant ; but the thing is done, and I cannot re- 
fu^ him the satisfaction he has demanded of me." 

" No such thing ! he has no thought of fighting 
you. But if he assassinates you,. . .you have done 
quite enough to bring that about." 

" We will be on our guard," said Colomba. 

" Orlanduccio appears to me a fellow of courage," 
said Orso, " and I augur better of him, M. le Prefet. 
He was hasty with his dagger, but I do not know 
if I should not have done the game in his place. It 
is lucky for me tiiat my sister's wrist is not that of 
a fine lady." 

" You shall not fight !" cried the prefect " I 
forbid it." 

" Permit me to tell you, monsieur, that where my 
honour is concerned I recognise no other authority 
than my own conscience." 

I tell you you shall not fight !" 
You may have me arrested, monsieur, — that is, 
if I let myself be taken. But if that were the case, 
it would only serve to postpone an affair that is now 
inevitable. You are a man of honour, M. le Prefet, 
and you know well it cannot be otherwise." 

" If you were to arrest my brother," said Colomba, 
" half the village would take his part, and we should 
have a fine shooting bout." 

" I warn you, monsieur," said Orso, " and I beg 
you will believe it is no empty bravado I make — I 
warn you that if M. Barricini abuses his authority 
as mayor to cause my arrest, I will defend myself." 

" M. Barricini is suspended from this day," the 
prefect answered. " He will prove his innocence, 
1 hope. Look you, monsieur, I feel interested for 
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you. All I ask of you is very little : remain quietly 
at home till my return from Corte. I shall he hut 
three days away. I will return with the attorney- 
general, and we will then thoroughly unravel this 
sad ailBur. Will you promise me that till then you 
will abstain from all hostilities ?** 

'' I cannot, monsieur, if Orlanduccio demands a 
meeting of me, as I expect he will." 

" What ! Monsieur della Rebbia, you a French 
soldier, to think of fighting a duel with a man you 
suspect of forgery ?" 

" I have struck him, monsieur." 

" But if you had struck a fellow from the galleys, 
and he demoded satisfaction of you, would you fight 
with him ? Come, monsieur Orso ! See now, I ask 
you still less than I did before : do not seek Or- 
landuccio. I give you leave to fight him if he 
challenges you." 

" He will do so, I am sure. I promise you, how- 
ever, I wiU not give him any more blows by way of 
persuaders to fight." 

" Wliat a country !" the prefect repeated, striding 
up and down the room. " When shall I see France 
again ?" 

" M. le Pr6fet," said Colomba in her sweetest 
voice, " it is growing late, would you do us the 
honour to breaJcfast here ?" 

The prefect could not help laughing. ^' I have 
etiayed here too lohg — It looks like partiality — And 
that confounded stone! — I must go — Mademoiselle 
della Rebbia — what mischiefs you have, perhaps, 
sown the seeds of this day 1" 

" At least, M. le Pr^fet, you will do my sister 
the justice to believe that her convictions are deeply 
root«d — nay, I am now sure, you yourself thmk 
them well grounded." 

" Farewell, monsieur," said the prefect, waving 
his hand. '* I tell you fairly, I am gt)ing to give 
orders to the brigrardier de gendarmerie to have his 
eye upon you." 

When the prefect was g^ne, " Orso," said Co- 
lomba, "you are not on the continent now. — 
Orlanduccio knows hothing about your duels ; be- 
sides, it is not the death of a brave man that wretch 
should die;" 

" Colomba, my dear, you are a heroine. 1 am 
under great obligation to you for having saved me 
from a good tlmist under the ribs. Give me thdt 
little hand of yours till I kiss it. But see now, let 
roe go my own way to work. There are certain 
things you do not understand. Let me have break- 
hstf and as soon as the prefect is fairly on his way, 
send for little Chilina, wlio is so capital a messenger. 
I shall want her to carry a letter." 

While Colomba was preparing breakfast, Orso 
weht up to his bedroom, and wrote the following 
note: 

" You must be eager for a meeting with me ; so 
am I to give it you. Let it be to-morrow morning 
at six o'clock, in the valley of Acquaviva. I am 
very expert with the pistol, and do not propose that 
weapon to you. They say you are a good shot 
wHh the gon: let tis each txke a double-battelled 



gun. I will be OU ihe ground, accotilpfUii^ by a 
man from this village. If your brothef chooses to 
accompany you, take another second, and let me 
know. In that case only I shall have two se- 
conds. 

" Orso Antonio d£lla Rebbia." 

The prefect, after remaining an hour in the house 
of the mayor's adjunct, and looking in for a few 
minutes upon the Barricini, set out for Corte, es- 
corted by a single gendarme. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, ChUina took the above letter, and de- 
livered it into Orlanduecio's own hands. 

The answer was not received till the evening. It 
was signed by M. Barricini senior, arid notified to Orso 
his intention of laying before the attorney-general 
the threatening letter he had addressed to his son. 
" Strong in a clear conscience," the letter concluded, 
" I wait till justice shall have pronounced its verdict 
upon your calumnies." 

Meanwhile, five or six goatherds, sent for by 
Colomba, came to garrison the tower of the della 
Rebbias. In spite of Orso's protest, archere were 
arranged before the windows looking out on the 
Place, and all that evening he was continually re- 
ceiving offers of service from different people of the 
village. A letter even reached him from the theo- 
logical bandit, promising in his own name and that 
of Brandolaccio that they would each lend a hand 
if the mayor caUed in the aid of the gendarmerie. 
It ended with the following postscript. ** May I 
venture to ask you what M. le Pr^fet thinks of the 
excellent education my friend is bestowing on the 
dog Brusco ? Next to Chilina I know not a more 
docile pupil, nor one of happier promise." 

[_To he continued,'] 



A RIDDLE. 



The grave readers of The Story-Teller 
must not be alarmed at the sight of a " riddle" 
in our pages. It is not our intention to perplex 
them very oflen with such productions, v^mch, 
as a class, are excluded with good reason from 
the plan of our work. But as it sometimes hap- 
pens that there is considerable ingenuity and 
poetical artifice in compositions of this nature, 
we do not hold ourselves pledged to a total 
prohibition. The most costly essences are fre- 
quently preserved in fragile vases. 

In tiiis particular instance wie have a sufficient 
apology in the merits of the poem itself, and in 
the name of the author. Mrs. Carter was the 
most famous literary woman of her time; and, 
although scarcely known to the present gene- 
ration of readers, deserves a large measure of 
honour from the grudging justice of posterity. 
The correspondent of some of the greatest ce- 
lebrities of Europe, the intimate friend of 

h4 
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Dr. Johnson, and the transktor of Epictetus, is 
too remarkable a person to be suffered to fall 
into oblivion. We propose to take an early 
opportunity of entering at some length upon 
her biography, and of writing such a sketch of 
her literary character, as may serve to interest 
the reader in future specimens of her poetry. 
For the present, let this suggestive trifle be ac- 
cepted as a slight reUsh of good things to come. 
If any very wise gentleman should be incHned 
to throw it aside, merely because it is a ** riddle," 
supposing it be made up of the usual stuff, we 
entreat of his wisdomsliip to pause and read it; 
and to bear in mind, while he is reading it, that 
it was written by a person of refined taste and 
rare accomplishments, who had as serious an 
intellect as his wisdomship himself, and who 
traversed more varied ana remote regions of 
learning than nineteen-twentieths of the pro- 
found people, who entertain a conventional con- 
tempt for conundi'ums and enigmas of all kinds. 




RIDDLE. 

By Eliza Carter. 

Nor form, nor substance, in my being share ; 

I'm neither fire, nor water ; earth, nor air ; 

From motion's force alone my birth derive ; 

I ne'er can die, nor never was alive : 

And yet with such extensive empire reign, 

That very few escape my magic chain : 

Nor time nor place my wild excursions bound i 

I break all order ; Nature's laws confound ; 

Kaisc schemes without contrivance or design, 

And make apparent contradictions join ; 

Transfer the Thames, where Ganges' waters roll ; 

Unite the equator to the frozen pole : 

Midst Zembla's ice bid blushing rubies glow, 

And British harvests bloom in Scythian snow ; 

Cause trembling flocks to skim the raging main, 

And scaly fishes graze the verdant plain ; 

Make light descend, and heavy bodies rise ; 

Stars sink to earth, and earth ascend the skies. 

If nature lie deform'd in wintry frost. 

And all the beauties of the spring be lost, 

Rais^d by my power new verdure decks the grotmd, 

And smiling flowers diffuse their sweets around. 

The sleeping dead I summon from the tomb. 

And oft anticipate the living's doom ; 

Convey offenders to the fatal tree. 

When law or stratagem have set them free. 

Aw'd by no checks, my roving flight can soar 

Beyond imagination's active pow'r ; 

I view each country of the spacious earth ; 

Nay, visit realms, that never yet had birth ; 

Can trace the pathless regions of the air. 

And fly with ease beyond the starry sphere ; 

So swift my operations in an hour, 

I can destroy a town, or build a tower ; 

Play tricks would puzzle all the search of wit. 

And show whole volumes that were never writ 

In sure records my mystic powers confest. 

Who rack'd with cares a haughty tyrant's breast, 

Charg'd in prophetic emblems to relate 

Approaching wrath and his xieculiar fate. 

Oft to the good by heaven in mercy sent, 

I've arm'd their thoughts against some dire event; 

As oft in chains presumptuous villains bind. 

And haunt with restless fears the guilty mind. 



HANS RUDNER; 



OB, THE FIQUBE OF NINE. 

In the year 1632, the Great Forest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort was infested by poachers. 
When game was not to be found in sufficient plenty 
for their wants, they waylaid the travellers on the 
highroad which passed through a portion of the 
forest ; and, after stripping them of all their effects, 
betook themselves for concealment to the recesses of 
the woods. Poachers and brigands were, in that 
age, nearly s}iionymous terms ; indeed, at all 
periods, there is a great affinity between the two 
characters. A man, whose nigntly occupation it is 
to go out in tlie pinrsuit of game, provided with arms 
and skilled in their use, is always ready to fire upon 
any one who shall be rash enough to oppose hinoiself 
to his depredations. Even at this day, in the 
heart of enlightened England, scarcely a month 
passes without the newspapers supplying us with 
the details of desperate encounters of this descrip 
tion. 

Two centuries ago, throughout Europe, life and 
property were but slightly protected, compared with 
the arrangements of our advanced system. When 
the poacher failed to capture a sufficiency of game, 
the temptation to supply the want by obtaining the 
ready possession of a purse well nlled with gold, 
was irresistible to the half-savage minds of men 
living in a lawless state. The latter course had this 
advantage, that it precluded the necessity of going 
to the market, and disposing of the game under 
suspicious circumstances, and at a reduced price ; 
while in either case, the prize was won by the pull- 
ing of a trigger I 

The leader of the band of poachers which fre- 
quented this forest, was a young man of a good 
family, residing near a village upon the skirts of the 
forest. Libertinism had lured him into crime. Pas- 
sionately enamoured of a young girl, who had been 
refused him in marriage, he had decided upon her 
abduction. For this purpose he associated himself 
with some wild youths, of dubious or decidedly bad 
character ; and, to escape the vengeance of the laws 
which the greater number of them had outraged, 
they went together to pass their lives in the midst 
of the forest. Skilful and fearless poachers, they 
presently became the terror of the keepers; and 
when any of these opposed their depredations, 
a shot from an arquebuse (the fire-arm then in 
fashion), aimed from behind the covert of a tree, 
speedily silenced the gamekeepers' attack. Pie- 
sently no one dared to penetrate within the recesses 
of the Great Forest ; and few were hardy enough 
even to journey on its environs. Hans Rudner, the 
leader of this daring band, had commenced the 
reckless life of an outlaw by carrying off the young 
girl of whom I have already spoken ; but running 
riot in the excess of his unbridled power, he pre- 
sently became sated with his conquest. Like other 
gallants, less alienated from society, but scarcely 
less miscfaieyous, he was fond of cnange. He vi* 
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sited the neigliboimng towns and villages under 
different disguises, and whenever he spied a beauti- 
ful woman, he was sure to watch all her movements, 
until a favourable moment arose, and then pouncing 
upon her like a vulture, he bore her away into the 
heart of the woods. After this, came the turn of a 
second and a third, until, presently, there were 
reckoned in Frankfort no fewer than nine beautiful 
girls thus carried off, eight of whom were subse- 
quently returned to their disconsolate parents in a 
state little calculated to allay their sad disquie- 
tude. 

Hans Rudner left to his companions his share of 
the plunder, reserving for himself the maidens whom 
he tore from their homes and kindred. The best 
shot for many a long German mile around, the stags, 
wild boars, and roebucks which passed within two 
hundred paces of his arquebuse, were sure to receive 
a fatal ball, which usually passed through their 
hearts. 

When the keepers of the forest jointly attacked 
the poachers, the latter, forming an ambuscade in 
the pits and ravines with which the forest abounded, 
or amidst the branches of the tall trees, allowed the 
enemy to advance. At a signal given by Rudner, 
their pieces were all fired at once, and seldom did 
one of the imfortunate keepers escape from the cruel 
massacre to carry the fearfiil intelligence to the 
neighbouring villages. Rudner *s companions fired 
at the bodies of their opponents ; but Rudner him- 
self always lodged his ball (so at least said the pea- 
santry') in the leflb eye of the man at whom he took 
aim. Whenever a poor wretch was found lying 
dead upon one of the forest-paths, or of the roads 
adjoining, with the mark of a ball having passed 
through his left eye, the customary exclamation 
was, " 'Tis the ball of Rudner Lincks-attge^^ (left- 
eye). ^ ^ 

Enormities like these could not fail to lead to a 
decisive catastrophe. The senators of Frankfort 
assembled to deliberate upon the most effectual 
means of breaking up and utterly exterminating 
this atrocious band. Troops were hastily enrolled 
for the service. All the hardy youths of the neigh- 
bouring villages, including the brothers and those 
who had been affianced to the injured maidens, 
panting for revenge, joined the expedition with an 
ardour which was nursed by the sense of personal 
wrong, armed themselves to the teeth, proclaimed 
a sacred crusade, and swore never to return without 
the body of Hans Rudner, living or dead ! 

The forest was surrounded, and the circle con- 
tracted by degrees, as in the grand hunting expedi- 
tions of the east, until the poacher-brigands were 
at length discovered, hunted to their lair, and, urg^d 
to extremity, these lawless men defended them- 
selves with great bravery ; but, overpowered by 
nimibers, they were taken ahnost all alive, with the 
exception of their chief, the dreaded " Left-eye," 
and led in triumph to Frankfort, to be judged and 
hung. 

As might well be expected, short work was made 
of such notorious criminals. The inhabitants of all 



the surrounding districts rushed to Frankfort to 
witness their execution, as to a most delightful 
spectacle. 

But men, and women, and children who had been 
taught to lisp his name in terror, deeply regretted 
that Hans Kudner was not the first to mount the 
scaffold. 

An exceedingly pretty young woman, leading a 
child by the liand, was standing near the gibbet, 
watching the executioner performing his office, 
when, on suddenly turning her head, she perceived 
a tall mdn standing by her side. A cry of terror 
escaped her. 

'* Silence !" said the tall man, in a deep, but 
concentrated and ferocious tone, while at the same 
time he displayed a long woodman's knife : '* Si- 
lence, or that infant is an orphan !" 

She uttered not a word ; but that wild cry of 
terror, and the faint murmur of the stranger's mut- 
tered words were heard by one of the mimicipal 
officers. He eyed the mysterious man before him, 
and remembered that the woman had passed some 
months in the brigand-poacher's cave. Comparing 
his fac^ with that of the child, he perceived a strik- 
ing resemblance. He made a sign to two of 
his brother-officers ; and the three precipitating 
themselves upon the stranger, made him a prisoner, 
in spite of his violent resistance, and led him before 
the senators. 

"The poachers have been executed," said the 
man who had been principally instrumental in 
effecting the capture. "Worshipful senators, 
you wanted the arch-villain that led them — ^there 
he stands !" 

" Spare him ! Spare him !" shrieked the woman, 
whose involuntary cry had led to his arrest, " for 
Heaven's sake, spare the father of my child !" 

" Well, be it so !" said the prisoner ; " let there 
be no farce about it ! This woman has betrayed 
me, but I pardon her — I am Rudnek— Rudner 
Lincks-attge,** he added fearlessly and proudly. 

" Go, tell the hangman," said a senator, " that 
his day's work is not yet accomplished." 

" That paltry wretch who, with the assistance of 
two others, has made me a prisoner," quoth 
Rudner, " I played with him yesterday at two 
hundred paces' distance. I was about to plant a 
ball in his left eye — but pity withheld my hand. 
Had ^ I followed my first impulse, he would have 
fallen dead the next instant, and (bitterly he con- 
tinued) I should not now be standing before you 
with fettered hands." 

" You reckon with certainty, then, on lodgine a 
ball at two hundred paces* distance in the eye of a 
man ?" 

" Ay, ten — one after the other. They shall 
enter through the same hole I" 

" Pooh, impossible !" said the arquebusiers of 
the city, who assisted at the execution, with the 
banner of their craft displayed. 

" Because you are all bunglers," said the poacher, 
with an ill-suppressed sneer, " you imagine I am 
no better ; good ! if you desire to be amused, I 
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am ready, before I die, to show you how to handle 
an arquebuse." , 

" Agreed ! agreed !" shouted several of the by- 
standers, eagerly closing with the proposal. 

The senators did not oppose the vnshes of the 
people, and the chief of the arquebusiers said :— 

" Let a bottle be placed at two hundred paces' 
distatice. If the ball enter through the neck with- 
out breaking it, I would most humbly suggest, 
right worshipful senators, that a free pardon be 
accorded to this man." 

" A mere notliing'!" said Rudner. "True," 
said another of the arquebuse-troop ; " besides, 
chance might serve his turn ; for the devil hath his 
luck. This lawless galliard hath borne off nine of 
the fairest maidens in all the district ; let liim, then, 
with nine balls, write the figure of 9 upon* the 
weathercock which surmounts the Thor Ernschein- 
mer (a gate so called) ; let him hang else !" 

The by-standers roared out their applause. 
. " If he fail but once," continued the same voice ; 
," if one of the balls is ill-placed, assuredly we will 
hang him.*' 

"Good! good! excellent!" shouted the crowd, 
charmed at the idea of having two sights instead 
of one. 

" Agreed," said Rudner. " If I do what is re- 
quired of me I shall have my pardon ?" 

"Yes, yes," cried the arquebusiers; "we shall 
demand it !" 

The senators consulted together for some time ; 
and^ as the majesty of the law boasted no great su- 
premacy in those days, they informed Rudner that 
the condition was accepted. 

" Let me have an arquebuse, powder, and nine 
balls," said Rudner. 

" Place him beneath the gibbet," said thb burgo- 
master; "put the rope round his neck, and if he be 
hot as good as his word, pull until death ensues !" 

Hans Rudner examined the arquebuse, without 
seeming to jpay the smallest attention to the pailis- 
taking and revolting laboriousness with whieh the 
executioner disposed the fatal knot, so that, at the 
slifi^htest signal, he might execute the burgomaster's 
order. Rudner charged the piece with po^er and 
ball, and rammed the wadding tightly down. After 
fimshing these preparations with the minutest atten- 
tion, he fired, and the weathercock, turning on its 
pivot, showed itself pierced through and through. 

" Oh, that's nothing at all!" said okie of the ar- 
quebusiers. 

'* Any one might do as much," said another. 

"I'm waiting for the renudning balls," said a 
third. 

" ril wag^r abrace of florins," said a fourth, "that 
he is hung before the third ball." 

" My business now is with the second, and not 
with the third ball," said Rudner. "Hold for a 
moment — look sharp — there it is. Is it wiell placed ?" 

The arquebusier assented. 

" Now for a third," said Rudner ; and he fired. 
" Does that describe the curve-line accurately ?" 

" To admiration !" was the reply. 



" And the fourth— and the fifth ?" quoth Run- 
ner : " there, the O's made ; I've only to put die 
tail to it now." 

" Better and better !" cried out the astonished 
arquebusiers; forgetting their hatred of the man 
in their admiration of his skill. 

" Now for the sixth !" The ball flew from the 
muzde of Rudner's piece, and hit as accurately as if 
the head schoolmaster of the town had designated 
its place. 

" Long live Rudner !" shouted the crowd ; " the 
foremost marksman in all the world !" 

Thousands of people who, a few moments before, 
eagerly desired the poacher's death, now offered up 
ardent vows for his safety ! Such is human nature. 
The arquebusiers trembled with apprehension, lest 
the remaining balls should not be so accurately 
placed : the young woman who had been the invo- 
luntary cause of the situation of jeopardy in which 
he was placed, pressed her infant closer to her 
breast, and her heart beat almost audibly, to think 
that one single ball, diverging in die smallest de- 
gree from the right line, might be the signal for his 
instant execution. 

The three remaining balls were fired, and ranged 
themselves in the order which was necessary to com- 
plete the figure of 9 with as much accuracy as if they 
had been placed there with the hand. 

" Hurra !'* cried the yoimg woman. 

" Hunra I" echoed the arquebusiers. 

" Hurra !" repeated the people. 

Rudner was instantly released from his hempen 
cravat, and carried in triumph before the senators. 

" What dost thou meaii to do," was the first 
question asked, " with the life which we are about 
to render to thee ?" 

" I will employ it in earning the charaetor of an 
honest citizen." 

"Lawless man, why didst thou not begin 
sooner ?" 

"My companions prevented me. Thfey are 
dead — may they rest in peace ! If this young wo- 
man consients, I shall become bet husband to- 
morrow; and Frankfort shall possess no better 
citizen." 

Hans Rudnier kept his word. He became " an 
honest citizen, a good father, dnd an exemplary hus- 
band,*' in the familiar words of the epitaph engraven 
bn I know not how many thousand head -stones. 
He was unanimously appointed chief of the arque- 
busiers of the city. Go to Frankfort on the Maii^e : 
above the gate which is called the Thor Emschein- 
mer, you virill see a small Grothic dungeon, sur- 
mounted by a weathercock. Look closely, and 
you may read the fig^e of 9 traced upon it by the 
nine balls of Rudner lincks-Auge. 



PINS. 

Sec a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck; 

See a pin and Jet it lay. 

Bad luck you'll have all the'day! 

Old Proverb. 



ROSABELL. 
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ROSABELL. 

As a mere work of art, this poem camiot fail 
to he read with admiration by everybody who 
can appreciate the charm of perfect rhjrtnmical 
construction. But it has still higher merits as 
a work of profound and earnest feeUng. It is 
full of poetry of the noblest kind, and abounds 
in passages of thrilling pathos. The sequence 
of the events indicatea rather than developed 
in this familiar history, is conducted with con- 
sununate skill; and as we advance towards the 
catastrophe, the inevitable issue looms darkly 
and solemnly upon us with a dim, yet palpable 
force, and retributive necessity not unHke that 
of the Destiny of the old Greek tragedy. We 
would gladly dwell in detail upon the sweet 
and touching beauties of this production, but 
the reader would hardly forgive us for forestall- 
ing his enjoyment. He will feel in the perusal 
that he is m the presence of original genius, 
under whose influence sunshine or tears are 
made t© gush through the lines with equal 
facility and power. 



BOSABELL. 

BT W. B. 8C0TT. 

** Biog the changes. ** 

I. 
A^ — Eight Years. 

The lark uueen, o'er the village spire, 
SingB like an echo from the sky, 
** Let us go, mother! the first bell has rang ; 
The second rings merrily now,'' 

Said Uttle Bosabell, 
As she ran to the door and looked over tlie fields, 
Witii their patches of meadow and tall dry com. 
And hedges sharp between. 
Standing still in the Smiday air. 
£ter canUoos mother shuts the door, 
And leads her forth to the belfry's call ; 

While little Bosabell, 
With her knitted bonnet on. 
That shaded half her face, went by 
Each cottage with a sober smile. 
The bell cMmed loader as they walked ; — 
In folded stillness white, the clouds 
Seem cradkd hv the sound. 
'* Mother," said she, ** will my father sing 
Psalms l^ himself upon the hills? 
Or do the sheep as well as I 
Know Sunday from the common days?" 
T^y pass into the churchyard now, 
A pigmy hunch of sward. 
But rank and long, with sunken stones 
Looking up here and there; 
But a strange wilderness indeed 

To little Bosabell ; 
And the old men, in sauntering groups, 
Who gossiped o'er their staves, to her 
Were kings and counsellors august. 
The laird has come to church to-day! 

How c^ is Bosabell 



She will look at him all the while.— 

« Now hear the Psalm — 
For the days of thy youth remember, 
And when <dd thou wilt not forget. 

n. 
Age — Fifteen Years, 

Pve come o'er the fields to meet thee, lass. 

O'er the misty meadows green; 
Before the sun has dried the grass, 

Or the first lark his light hath seen. 

Pve come through the rye to meet thee, lass, 

All through the rye-rigs deep ; 
Before the doud frt>m the hill might pass,— 

While the pbver is fSast asleep. 

My father's warns are on the ways. 

We wiU meet them by the tree, 
And ride to the town, so blithesome and gay. 

In each other's company. 

Then dip thy face in the water dear. 
And lave o'er thy shoulders fair; 

Thy mother will lace thy bodice, dear, 
And snood up thy parted hair. 

For Pve come through the rye to meet thee, lass, 

All through the rye-rigs deep ; 
Before the mist fh>m uio hUls might pass. 

While the plover was &8t asleep. 

m. 
Age — Sixteen Years, 

'* Thy mother tells me, simple girl. 
Thou art to be a semstress now; 
I like to see a blush: takeolpT 
Thy shapdess cap. Canst read and write? 
And dance and sing, perhaps, sweet giri ? 
The freshness of new hay is on thy hair. 
And the withdrawing innocence of home 
Within thine eye; indeed 
Thou art as fair a youth as I have seen. 
If thy new world shall woo thee as the old 
Seems to have wooed, thou'rt fortunate: — 
Thou hast a throng of comrades here," 
Said a well-bedizened dame. 

While timid Bosabell 
She ushered to a chamber, where 
A throng were fashioning. 
And mingling silks and lawns; 
Or travelled fabrics, richer far 
Than the purple pall of chivalry. 
A simpering fairy terror floats 
O'er her fSace as every one . 

Eyes timid Bosabell 
" Sit here, young rose,"—" Nay, Maryanne, 
I knew bertter how to guide 
A dimpling check, and braid fair locks 
Unbound before; her looks refresh 
Like oranges in a hot theatre." 

But tunid Bosabdl— 
She did not like to speak, altho' 
She knew not what they meant ; 
And aye, she cast a wondering glance 
At each one as they spoke; 
But Joan drew her to a seat. 
And leaning o'er her, whispered, ** Sweet, 
None may hear us, tdl me true, 
Hast thou left a lover-lad 
Behind thee, by the plough ?" 
" I never thought of such a thing," 

Said timid BosabcU — 
As amidst their smothered laughter 
An orient crimson spread 
Unto her very fingers. 
And met around her neck. 
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IV. 

Age — SevenieeiL 

A year liu paued her, since the voice 

That taught her infant word* — 

Her mother's voice — brought early loves 

And patience to her mind : 

And many lisping tonguef since then 

Have mimicked truth and hope; 

Or for the easy merchandise 

Of smiles, have bartered words. 

She knew not how to speak to her, 

And yet it must be done; 

She will be glad, thought Rosabell, 

To find a lady in her child ; 

Andrew came with her; they had walked 

Two days to see her daughter: 

Poor Andrew! he was grave, he smiled. 

He wondered, and he hoped. 

But she did not run to meet them, — 

She did not push him back and laugh, — 

Nor kiss her mother's cheek. 

Scarce knew he, with a quivering lip. 

Which way to look — her dress 

So gaudily assumed, her hair 

So 'tired, her head so cunningly 

Withheld, so cold her eye. 

He had brought a gift to her, 

But he wavmd long, altho* 

Two weeks of labour it had cost. 

Whether he ought to offer it 

They left her — ^many thoughts she had, 

As silently sat she long ; 

Every word that had been said, — 

Each look, — she pondered well 

With her eyes reclined upon the floor, 

She neither smiled nor wept 

A face bends over her drooping neck. 

So clofe, its breathing stirs her hair; 

A dark and a smUlng fiuoe, — 

Her red lips leap, her eye expends. 

Her young heart flutters, throbs:— ah! now 

She can both smile and weep I 

Her trembling hand, her love, her life, 

She would give him— fireely give. 

Smother up the thoughts of ill. 

Heaven is around her, as be lisps 

** All is prepared ; come Hosabell, 

For ever come with me." 

V, 

Age — EighteeiL 

In a neat suburban room 
Songs of free and pleasant tune 

Sang careless RosabelL 
Who would dream that such a change 
Could fall in one short year I 
And Joan was there also. 
Laughing busily and loud ; 
But Rosabell sat still and sang ; 
Or with head askance at the window-pane 
She looked for Lizard along the road ; 
And every mom, and noon, and night. 
She would dance across the room for joy. 
Oh ! would it were not so intense. 
For she was ha^iler thui a wife, 

Thought careless RosabelL 
Her mother told her not to look 
Towards strangers, nor to spi^k too loud 
Unto her sister-sewers, till 
She knew them well, — to rise by mom, 
To dress so plain, to lace her shoes 
As she had learnt of old,— a long 
Unmentionable troop she left 
Of sweet advices: Rosabell 
Believed some punishment would follow 
If in aught she disobeyed : — 
And yet she did! the bond was burst I 



No lightning flashed, but all at once 
A new sun seemed to smUe on her. 
And a new moon, more earnest than the old. 
And stars more numerous, and kindly lips 
Seemed ever smiling on her fh>m that day. 
And friendly voices sounded more diioere; — 
Free will for the first time seemed hen: — 
While her mothcTf like a prophetess, 
Whose orade undoubted has been nulled 
By adverse fate, sank firom her tm^ 
Altogether, — altogether! 
Who would dream that such a change 
Ck>uld come in a year like leavet in fpriag I 

VL 

How fresh the breeze is everywhere I 
How blossom out the flowers so fair! 

The primrose and the daA)diI, 
And the geranium scenting the household air, 

Over the narrow silL 
The wind has softer wings than e'er 
Were felt before: the flowers appear 

lake the never-foding lia^t 
Of eyes chembic, wide and dear. 

From whence this dear delight ? 
Ueins are heavy on thy dove, 
Purple Love! young Love! 
The window looks unto the west 
0*er placarded walls: oh, blest 

Is every stone and every seam ! 
And every chimney smoke-caressed 

Is but a pleasant dream ! 
The errand boy comes whistling by. 
And sits down on the kerbstone ni^ ; 

He is as blithe as an in£Emt-g(2^ 
Who never might either grow old or die, 

In spite of his weary load. 
Reins are heavy on thy dove. 
Purple Love! young Love! 
" Will you take a little winer— 
" Whate*er you like best shall be mine.** 

The air is sweet, and mild indeed ; 
These market-men are scarce divine — 

Is it true a lamb can bleed ? 
Are there, footsteps on the stair? 
Is the sun in the noonday air? 

Rosabell ! you are so still,^ 
Thine is sure a happy share 

Jn this sweet world of ilL 
Reins are heavy on thy dove. 
Purple Love! young Lovet 

vn. 

Age — Nineteen. 

But how fdt he 

Who opened first those gates that sever dose 

To the bewildered fobtatep hurrying on ? 

*' Life is a melody, no doiHit 

An ever-changing melody, that ne'er 

Runs through the scale; the hand of Love 

The plectrum hdds, they say; — 

I* faith his hands should be made of gdd !** 

Said he one evening ; as a friend 

Broke in upon his ^oom. 

** Ha, Lizard, moody — strange indeed 

When Rosabell is thine! 

I have seen her, such an air 

Of the reposing dancer blent 

With the quiet softness of the girl ! 

So ddicately she has gained 

A taste like pure simplidty.'* 

" Oh, she is perfect grace, refined. 

Yet marvellously fresh ; 

More wine, dear Thorn?'* — " Yes, yes, more win«.* 

" You must meet her*' — " And must love" — 

"Well, no matter!**—" Be it so!*' 

Two weeks therefrom, said Bosabdl, 
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Ill 



** I wonder, Joan, what he means 
By coming net ; His handsome friend 
Laughs at him toa" — * Forget him ! dear; 
How richlj all omr wants are filled 
Since he is gone." — ** Indeed they are," 
Said Rosabell, and gave a laugh 
Of scorn so yeiy like Joan's ! 

Tin. 

Age — Twemfy. 

" The hath is pleasant, RosaheO, 

Take an ice"? " Oh, thank yoa— thanks.'* 

'* It is an awkward scarf indeed. 

Though from the heaven of Cashmere; — 

It BO destroys the hips." 

** That will not matter, we will driye: 

Jacob I are the horses out ?" 

** Who's he that wears the forage-cap. 

Who rides so hurriedly — ?" 

** That moustachioed ensign nods — 

How gracefully he leans his sword 

Upon the square toe of his boot I" 

** These ladies— dost thou know their names ?" 

** Oh, she on the left is Rosabell, 

A very dumsy wench." 

«• Let us return ?"— -" Whene'er you please!** 

Such are snatches of the talk 

Of lounging riders various. , 

** How strange a converse we have heard. 

Such characters — so opposite — 

Cannot dispute at all I 

** Now, mark that Uushing earnestness 

0*ermantling that young man's face; 

'TIS like a Auiy-day morning, 

Or as Hybla's honey sweet ; 

He is an innocent as yet — T 

With a gay cunning, said Rosabell, 

Beneath the glittering chandelier. 

The music swells, and dies and wakes, 

like a spirit after death; 

Upon a languid ottoman 

She sinks almost asleep ; 

But a snake, with a sickly skin, lifts up 

Its sharp head to her heart. 

Her father, mother, sister, friend, — 

They know not where she is ; 

She weeps and laughs, and weeps again, 

For the tears are stronger far, 

Kor can she quell her quivering lip. 

** A glorious Juliet, by heaven \" 

Said the lookers on, and praised 

Her acting, but she acted not 

IX. 

Age^Twenfy*iW(K 

The chill of eve is stayed firom closing yet 

By the rosy and golden streaks 

Still lingering *gainst the leaden dusk ; 

like a thoughtless eye that sle^ 

Slowly closes by degrees. 

While Andrew stands by the dosed door 

Of a cottage lone and dairk ; 

His finger bent as if to knock, — 

Tet he pauses ere it blls, 

And hesitating draws his breath c 

A cat sits on the thateh-roof top 

With its tail wrapt round its £eet : 

On the deep-set lattice from within 

Flickers the sinking fire. 

The door is opened, by the hearth 
Down he sits. He came.not there 
To seek her who so oft had led 
His footsteps night and mom. 
No! she will ne'er l^ there again. 
To hear her father's whining prayers, 
Or Bee her mother's wrinklei deepen, 



While "ler broken-spirited sister fbars 

To sing as she prepares the meals. 

Still he sits — ^f^w words are said. 

Though oft he fain would speak : 

"* Have you heard of Rosabell ?" 

Her mother cried at last 

As with fraU hand his stalwart arm 

She seized, but he was mute; 

And when he spoke his words fi^ dead. 

Like an echo of her constant thoughts, 

Her hand slid from his arm, she leant 

Quietly o'er the fire; 

Anon a tear was heard 

To hiss on the burning coals, 

As it spired away in a feeble smoke 

Through the roof's dark diimney-gap 

(A prayer of childish suHfering), 

To the stars that sparkled high. 



Bring me wine at eventide, 

And poppy-juice to-morrow! 
Can I forget the courtly pride, 

Or go to bed with sorrow? 

They call me Rosabell the knave, 

Rosabell the fortunate! 
How kind unto the woman-slave 

To bid her thank her fate. 

Bring me wine! it may not be 

That I throw up Uie game, 
Nor sink to scorn contentei^ 

With a brain and a heart of flame. 

I am forsaken ; not a wheel 

Rings on the causeVay-stones; 

Bring wine! in laughter let me reel. 
Lest the vile may say — she moans. 

Bring me wine at eventide. 

And poppy-juice to-morrow! 
Shall I forget the days of pride. 

Or go to bed with sorrow? 

XI. 

AgC'^TwefUj^Ane, 

" How fare you ! shall we ride 

An hour together on so fine an even ? 

People all seem winged and firee. 

Like a colony of bi^ 

Floating about the tree-tops for an hour 

Before they dive into Uieir nests. 

Have you heard an^t of Rosabell ? 

They say no one can know 

Where ^e has sank since Thorn, yofor friend, 

Left her and his debts together." 

" She had no wit, no management, 

It might have been presaged ; — 

I gulled him by her — ^Figaro! 

She never will retrieve, 

She meets the rapids in the stream — 

The world's eye now will turn to her 

like slingers from an old town-wall 

Infiicting shapdess wounds" 

'Tis midnight put the candles out ! 
** My boy! — ^this is our midwatch now, 
What think you of our cheer, — 
Wine and song and tears and strife! 
Laughter and broken bowls I 
Mark that green youth beside the ttovef 
He will topple from his seat— 
I^myMth! he tries to wink 
lliough his eyelids cannot rise." 
*' Come, now Rosabell for mel 
Ha! so bitter,— you have been 
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A Lady and all that, 

I care not. Bet is handsomer.** 

** Methinks the Lady grows too old, 

I would spit upon such pride, 

She tliinks herself so fine!" 

Said Bet, and Kosabell replied ; 

Hear ye her voice, like lyre-strmgs once. 

Now screaming in spite and rage. 

'Tis Sunday morning, almost day, 
Tliough pale and cold and blue: 
Hovering pigeons venture down 
On the noiseless streets to feed ; 
The steeple-clock chimes slow and loud ; 
Doth she sit still, or hath she slunk 
To her couch to wake or sleep ? 
Neither; she snores upon the floor. 
With the flask beside her h&ed. 

XIL 

Age — Twenty-five, 

What is love? the fevered hand. 
The palpitating heart, 
The blushes beautiful and youngy 
The visions light as aerey bells 
That buoy us waking or asleep, 
Clothing in transient paradise 
The common life of every day, 
Until necessity becomes a pam ; — 
When the voice is only heard in song, 
Deliciously exulting, Uke a bird 
Full of summer's golden gleams, — 
Or weeping passionately loud 
Unto the pillowed night ? 
And is thJs love? 
Slim girlhood answers, " yes.** 
Or is it the gentler harmony 
Of mind and act and hope, — 
A soothing up of careworn truth 
With all the beautiful and good, — 
A binding link of confidence, — 
A stafi* in the traveller's hand, — 
A music to the soldier's march 
That charms his weariness,— 
An interbreath of soul with soul 
Of which all life is typical ? 
Oh, such is love, sweet love! 

He, the youth who wooed of old, 
Her who is now forgot by all. 
What time the cricket's chirm succeeds 
The grasshopper's, wends towards his home, 
A man, a home, of every day. 
He knows the window and the light 
That shines from it he knows: 
Each thing within the room he knows 
Its face so well, so long has Imown, 
It seems a household god that claims 
His reverence or his love. 
He dofis his shoes contentedly, 
And draws his seat beside the fire; 
Slumber is on his child, his dame 
Sews fairy frills that it may wfear, 
As ever-anon she turns a ^ance 
Upon its open-mouthed repose. 
Happy he seems with a quiet peace, 
But toils he not by the loom all day? 
Aye, and each hour's toil is like a wedge 
So steady his advance to age, 
When around him shall have grown 
Stalwart sons with shoulders broad, 
And daughters with long Eve-like hair. 
And noiseless step along the floor. 
The blind child-god of love hath lent 
His wings unto the hours, and smiles 
As they hurry past like bees; 
Love! whom Anacreon's nymphs scarce pleased. 
Who listened to Arcadian lutes. 
And thought them wearisome, — 
Unto the shuttles lend his ear! . 



xm. 

Down the wet pavement gleam the lamps, 

Wliile the wind whistles past them shrill ; 

A distant heel rings hurrying home. 

It lessens into stillness now, 

And she is left alone. 

The rain-drops from the eaves are blown 

Against her face; she turns; 

The wind lifts up her dripping scarf, 

(Faded now with its tinselling,) 

And flings it o'er her head. 

Her Ups are sharp as if a scorn 

Of our humanity had shrank 

And bitten them, — her eyes — 

They are not sunk, for generous care 

Is not her misery; 

They never weep, for she can think 

Of her childhood while she laughs. 

But they are blind and insolent 

And is this Kosabell the mild ? 

Can it indeed be she? 

What is sin and what is shame? 

The brutish and the ignorant 

Say that she hath them both. 

But why measure Wood in a carved wine-cup, 

Or blame the blind dtho' he laugh 

While funeral-mutes pass by; 

AVhose is the sin and whose the shame 

That the ignoradt say is her's? 

The spider's whose web first caught her? or 

The lawyer's or the priest's? 

Can the outcast retrace her steps? 

Would any mourn with her, although 

She washed the earth with tears 

From a rent and bleeding heart ? 

Bereft of sympathy, she lives 

Without the buoyancy of life; 

The human voice no music brings 

To her, and the sun doth only shine 

Tliat the shadow where she sits may be 

More dense, that she may feel the light 

In which the spider spins, 

Can uncnlivening fal) on such 

As have a souL But, hark I 

She sings as she walks along 

To all who stagger by. 

XIV. 

Age — Twenty-$even, 

" Out of my house!" a screeching tongue 

Rings through the turnpike stair: 

" Out of my house!" the hag appears 

Like a hairless polecat bending o'er 

A woman staggering as she files, 

With swollen eye, and lips 

That would have uttered curses 

Had she dared to speak at all. 

She breaks into the light of day. 

And crawls away again : 

She is a spot upon the sun, 

A foul thing on the street, 

A blight on the fields, a festering sore 

Unto her sister woman. 

Without a friend, a chUd, a home, — 

Without the power to cling to them; 

Albeit she had them all : 

Without a wish save what is felt 

By the worm, the wish to live. 

Stand up in the face of heaven, and ask 

Why art thou punished thus? 

The smoke of the chimney's rises straight, 
And glowing in the yellow rays of even, 
Tliat strike athwart their dusky tops 
And skimmer on the grilded bells of spires. 
Or western windows, like a holiday. 
The hum of men decreases, and the sharp 
Shrill tongue of childhood now is heard alone, 
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Until the mother ftom her window caDs 

*'Tobed.'' On saunters BoMbeU, 

Avrnded, gazed at ; once-a-time 

She was the harrest-queen, and bore 

The last bunch home 

With honestj and admiration rife 

Among her followers: 

Once-a-time her necklace was of gold. 

Or triple gilt at least, — 

When a gleam of her silken sock had drawn 

Sighs from an epaulette. Alas! 

She leans herself against a wall. 

And longs for drink to slake her thirst 

And memory at onCe. 

A band of girls were at their play 

Beside her; in the midst sat one. 

And many hand in hand, advanced 

Before her and retired. 

At each rhyme as they sang. 

1. 

Water, water wall-flower. 
Growing up so high. 
We are all maidens, 
We must all die. 
In especial Mary Anna, 
She is the whitest flower; 
She can skip and she can sing. 
Like the breezes in their bower. 

2. 

A dis, a dis o'green grass, 

A dairy dis, a dis! 

Come all ye pretty maidens 

And dance along with this. 

You shall have a duck so blue. 

And you shall have a drake, 

And you shall have a pretty young-man 

A-dancing* for your sake. 

She heard them as they sang, she stood 
As she were dead while still they sang ; 
i Then in her utter abandonment 
She loathed their loveliness. 

XIV. 

Age — UiJtnown, 

A white-washed chamber wide and long. 

With unscreened pallets placed in rows, — 

Each tenanted by pain. 

In the first a grey-haired woman, tho* 

Almost a youth ; within the next 

A girl with yellow teeth, and eyen. 

And lips as blue as heaven ! 

The next, — but why detail the curse 

Or turn its aspects round : one form 

Is there which we have marked before. 

Whose merriment we have heard. My Grod ! 

And yet — ^perhaps 'tis her best bourne, 

Kor live to fight with hungry dogs 

For bones on the nightly causeway,— 

Or gather ashes thitfty wives 

fling from their hearthstones forth. — 

* She may die! — the board is sawn 
And blackened, and the turf 
Can be rent up to lay her down : 
Many fiiir forms and gleesome hearts 
As blindly shall succeed, and place 
Their feet where she hath trod, and in 
Loud laughter shut their eyes, and then ' 

. With shaven heads fill her blank mattress. — 



* This childish dance and rhyme may be met with, any 
^muner erening, in the suborbs of Edinbnrs^ 



And ereiy &ther shakes hii bead. 
And keeps his daughter still a chOd, 
Until she blooms into a fool ;•— 
And country queens at harvest-home 
Shall blush they wear not scarft of silk, 
And every lamp on every street 
Lights them as heretofore. 



We wish we could satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader concerning the authorship of this remark- 
able poem-^a cunosity which we take for granted 
its perusal must excite. But we have not at 
present the means of saying more than that it 
appeared some six or seven years ago in the 
Monthly Repository^ a magazine edited by Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, whose own genius well qualified 
him to appreciate its merits. Mr. Scott, we 
believe, is connected with the fine arts ; but, 
however he may excel in pursuits of that nature, 
(and with such faculties we cannot doubt his 
excellence,) poetry seems to be his true pro- 
vince. 



THE FORLORN-HOPE MAN. 

At an early age I entered the first battalion of 
the 95th regiment, now the Rifle Brigade, and 
served in it from the retreat of Corunna to the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. As I had volunteered on the For- 
lorn-Hope at Ciudad Rodrigo, and escaped without 
a scratch, I was determined to have a touch at Ba- 
dajos, so volunteered for the taking of that town 
also. You may wish to know what a Foriom-Hope 
is — I will tell you. It is the vanguard, generally 
few in number, or, as the French more truly express 
it, the '^ enfans perdus*' of an army determined to 
take a town by storm. It is constituted in the fol- 
lowing maimer. The captains of companies, upon 
private parade, call their companies to attention ; 
and telling them that a certain place is to be stormed, 
inquire if any men will volunteer on the Forlorn- 
Hope. Such as volunteer come to the front, and 
he then takes down their names ; but if none volun- 
teer, it is, I believe, customary to hit at random on 
a certain number of men, who are in that case or- 
dered on the duty. I never, however, witnessed 
any such case of compulsion, and I must say our 
regiment was never oackward in volunteering on 
such occasions. The Forlorn-Hope party having 
been thus formed, always starts before the division 
which is to attack the town, and being the first to 
receive the enemy's fire, is of course exposed to the 
greatest danger. 

I am now about to give an account of one of the 
bloodiest contests a British soldier had ever to con- 
tend with; compared to which the battle of Water- 
loo itself appeared to rae, during the action, like a 
field-day in Hyde-park. At about seven o'clock in 
the evening of the 6th of April, 1812, the storm- 
ing party fell in, each man having been prerioualy 
served with a double ration of rum. I gave my 
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knapsack to Robert Fairfoot» then acting corporal, 
now quartermaster in the Rifles, with my father's 
address, in case of being killed ; and joined the 
stormers of the light division, which was composed 
of the 43d and 5 2d regiments, and our 2d and 
3d battalions of Rifles. We then fell in for the 
attack, our regiment, as usual, taking the front. I 
happened to he on the right of the front section, 
when Major O'Hare,* who commanded the four 
companies to which I belonged, came up in com- 
pany witli Captain Jones of the 52d regiment, 
both in command of the storming party. I believe a 
pair of uglier men nature never made ; but a brace 
of better soldiers never stood before the muzzle of a 
Frenchman's gun. " Well, O'Hare," said Captain 
Jones, " what do you think of to-night's work?" 
" Don't know," replied poor Peta (for so we fami- 
liarly called Major O'Hare) " I think it will be my 
last, for, I know not how it is, I cannot keep my 
spirits up." " Tut, tut, man!" answered Captain 
Jones, "take a drop of the cratur^^ and at the same 
time handed him his calabash. A coutryman of my 
own, Sergeant Flemraing, then coming up, told 
Major O'Hare that a ladder-party was wanted, and 
asked what he was to do ? " Take the right file," 
said the major, " of each section." No sooner said 
than done, for I and my rear-rank man were instantly 
tapped on the shoulder for the ladder party. I now 
gave up all hopes of ever returning. At Rodrigo 
we had fatigue parties for the ladders, but now it 
was not the case ; besides which, the ladders were 
here much longer than at Rodrigo. I must just 
mention that whatever may have been my own fore- 
bodings on the occasion, the apprehensions of my 
poor old captain, Major O'Hare, and those also of 
Captain Jones, were soon fatally realized; for, in less 
than twenty minutes after the above conversation, 
both fell, riddled with buUet-holes. I now put my 
shoulder to the ladder, and, assisted by my com- 
rades, moved oni^^ards. There were six of us sup- 
porting the ladder to which I belonged, and I con- 
trived to carry my grass-bag before me.f We had 
not proceeded far when we heard a jabbering noise as 
of persons talking on our right, upon which we 
halted, and, supposing they might be enemies, I 
disengaged myself &om the ladder, and, cocking my 
rifle, prepared for action. One of our party, liowr 
ever, cried " Take care ! 'tis the stormers of the 4th 
division coming to. join us." It proved to be the 
case. There was a small ravine through which ran 
a rivulet of water to our right, and their crossing it 
caused the noise which startled us. This panic over, 
we continued advancing, the rifles, as before, keep- 
ing in front. We bad to pass close to a fort on our 
left, near the town. As we neared it the sentry of 



• None of the names mentioned in these sketches are 
flctitioos. Many of the parties are still living, and will 
not fail to recollect the incidents referred ta 

f A grass-bag is used to throw down into the trenches 
for the men tojump on, so as to prevent them hurting 
themselves. They are from five to six feet long, and two 
feet in circumference, and are generally filled with hay or 
irecent grass. | 



the French ofaallenged. A shot waa immediately 
fired from the fort, and another from die walls of 
the town. In a moment a fire-ball was thrown out, 
which threw a bright red glare of light all around 
us ; and instantly a fire of grape-shot, canister, and 
small arms, poured in among us at a distance of 
about thirty yards, while we were yet on the glacis.* 
Three of the men carrying the ladder with me were 
shot dead in a breath, and the weight of the ladder 
falling on me, I fell down with the g^rass-bag on my 
breast. The remainder of the stormers rushing up, 
not minding my cries, nor yet the cries of those around 
me, were shot as rapidly as they advanced, and se- 
veral of them fell dead upon me. I was drenched 
with blood ; the weight was intolerable : had it not 
been for the grass-bag on my chest, I should have 
been suflbcated. It was now in vain that I endeai- 
voured to cry out. At length by an effort of nature 
I managed to extricate myself, in doing which I 
left my rifle behind me, and then drawing my sword, 
I rushed towards the breach which had been already 
effected by our cannon. There I found four men 
putting a ladder down the trench, and not daring 
to pause, fresh lights being still thrown out of the town 
with a continued discharge of musketry, I slid quickly 
down the ladder, and, before I could recover myself 
was again knocked down and covered by the dead 
bodies of those who had been shot in attempting the 
descent. Again I succeeded in extricating my- 
self from unde^eath the bodies, and rushed forward 
to the right, when to my surprise I found myself 
suddenly up to the neck in water. Until then I 
was composed, but now all moral feeling left me, 
and driving through the water, with my sword still 
drawn, with great difficulty, although a good swim- 
mer, I attempted to rush up the breach. In doing 
this I lost my sword. However, without rifle, 
sword, or any weapon of defence, I clambered up the 
breach, and came near to a chevaux^de^frist^^ 
composed of swords revolving upon an axis; but 
j us t before reaching it I was struck on the breast ; whe- 
ther by a grenade, a stone, or by the butt-end of a 
musket by some French soldier, who, sedng an un- 
armed man, did not think him worth the skiver- 
ing ; I cannot say, but down I rolled and lay 
senseless, how long I know not, drenched with 
both water and blood. As my senses gradually re- 
turned, I perceived our gallant fellows still msning 
forward, each seeming to share a fate more dread- 
ful than my own. The fire continued horrible ; it 
appeared to me as if the mouth of bell had opened; 
or as if some more than earthly volcano was pour- 
ing forth destruction on mankind. I now, stiymge 
as it may appear, l^egan to feel if my legs and anns 

* The glacis means a gentle slope of groqnd eztendiog 
from the parapet of the outer ditch going round a fortified 
town. It leads into the country, and terminates at a dis- 
tance of ahout sixty yards. 

t A clievaux'de'frise is an obstacle used in fortificatioD, 
consistincr of an horizontal beam of timber with pointed 
stakes radiating from its centre. It is used to defend a 
pass, to form an impediment to cavalry, or to stop a 
breach. The French, ever ingenious, instead of wooden 
stakes, at Badajos, had recour^ to radii of vmof^ 
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wwa eirfin fiir ai foeh moments a man, I beliere, 
6ds not liif wounds. At this time, losing the 
phfenqr of courage^ which I had before posseted, I 
mt on a sodden all the weakness and cowardice, as 
it were, of any woman, and endeavoured to protect 
myself by squeezing myself in among the dead 
bodies that surrounded me. As I lay in this con- 
dition, the fire still continued blazing over me. I now 
for the first time for many years put up a prayer. 
The fire presently slackened from the breach, and I 
heard a cheering wjiich I knew to proceed from 
within the town, and shortly afterwards a cry of 
<< Blood and Ouns I Where's the light division ? 
The town's our own ! Hurrah !" I then attempted 
to rise, but was so feeble that I could scarcely 
stir, indeed could not stand I I now found that I 
had been wounded, I know not when, but a ball 
had passed through the lower part of my right leg. 
Two others had passed through my cap, wliich I 
should have lost had it not been tied down under 
my throat with pieces of twine, as we had not then 
BoHes to our caps. At tliis moment, seeing two or 
three men moving towards me, and not knowing 
who they might be, I laid down, but as they ap- 
proached nearer, I knew by their voices that they were 
some of own men. Again I sat up. One ot them 
happened to be a man of my own company, named 
O'Brien ; the other, if I recollect right, belonged 
to the 3d battalion. " What! is that you, Ned ?" 
exclaimed O'Brien, and, seeing the helplessness of 
my situation, they assisted in raising me up. The 
eievaux de friscy however, still remained, so that 
we could not enter the breach until more men ar- 
rived and forced it down. I think it was the 3d 
division which was then within the town, for they 
got in on our right by the castle, where there was 
no breach. When we reached the top of the breach 
where we were, we found another trench with a 
^ank of wood going across leading into the town. 
I moved with difiiculty. I was so feeble that I was 
itill obliged to lean on the arm of O'Brien, who 
ent me for additional support his rifle, which, 
laeing the butt-end under my arm, I used as a 
ratch. Not until then I felt drops of blood trick- 
og down my face, and found that one of the balls 
pairing through my cap had torn the upper part 
my head. In this crippled state, supported in 
9 manner just described, I and my comrades en- 
ed the town, towards the centre of which we 
;id a running fire with oa'asional cheering. As 
turned the comer of a street, we observed two 
I advancing towards us, and thinking they 
hi be some of the enemy, I clapped the rifle 
h I had been using as a crutch to my shoulder, 
e same time asking O'Brien if it were loaded? 
Qfwcred in the affirmative. One of them en- 
a house on the opposite side of the street, 
he other, who, by the light in a window 
te to us, we {>erceived to be dressed in a 
ooat with green wings on his shoulders, 
I to be makiu;^: a rush towards us. Just as 
6 up O'Brien collared him, and twisting his 
from him, struck him with his shut fist a 



blow on the side of (be head. I then said, '^ O^Brien, 
let me have the pleasure of shooting this rascal, for 
he may be the man who has left me in the state I 
am now in !" I then presented my rifle close to his 
breast, with the full intention of shooting him 
through the body, but in an instant, just as my finrar 
was about to snap the trigger, he dropped upon his 
knees and implored mercy. He lifted up his hands 
clasped together in the most earnest manner; I 
paused — hesitated, — and dropping the piece on half- 
cock, said, ^' O'Brien, 1 cannot shoot the scoundrel, 
'ti:i cowardly, he is unprotected ;" and then taking 
him by the hand, I told him in Spanish to get up ! 
He did so, and immediately threw his arms round 
my neck, and, trembling very violently, bestowed 
several kisses on my cheek. 1 desired him to follow 
me, and leaning my weight on his shoulder, while 
0*Brien carried the musket he had wrested from 
him, and 1 used O'Brien's rifle once more as a 
crutch ; we proceeded to the house opposite, in one 
of the windows of which was the light above-men- 
tioned. We knocked against the door — no an- 
swer ; we repeated the summons — still no notice 
taken of it ; we then put the muzzle of a rifle to 
the keyhole, and discharging its contents through 
it, the door was burst open. We now entered the 
house, in which we found a young Spanish woman, 
crying bitterly and praying for mercy. We told 
her we would not hurt her. She said that she was 
the wife of a Frencliman not there to protect her. 
I asked her if she had any money? She answered, 
in Spanish, that there was nothing but her poor 
self in the house! O'Brien then inquired if she 
could give us some spirits? — upon which she pro- 
duced a bottle, and gave me a cake of chocolate, 
which I eat with much rehsh. Here we were not 
content to remain, because there was no appearance 
of money; the house itself looked miserably poor. 
I may remark that, however some may boast of 
courage, the generality of men who enter on a case 
of Forlorn- Hope like the present, do so in the hope 
of plunder. It was, I confess, my own case, for, 
although very ill prepared, I was determined to 
have some *' blunt j^ at all events; so I said, '^ We 
will leave this place: there's nothing here;" upon 
which, supported by the Frenchman and O'Brien, I 
returned mto the street, and proceeded towards the 
market-place. It was a dark, though still night. 
The confusion and uproar in the town cannot be 
conceived. Arrived in the market-place, we found 
a number of Spanish prisoners nisliing out of the 
gaol, which hxuM>een broken open by some men of 
the 3d division, Tliey appeared like a set of savages 
suddenly set free ; some had chains rattling about 
their limbs, others none ; and in the midst of the 
crowd were numbers of our own men, chieflv of the 
^th and 88th regiments, holding lighted candles in 
their hands. I said to O'Brien, '' I am getting 
very tired ; let us go somewhere where we can 
find a place to rcit.*' We then turned dowu 
an opposite street, and came to a house which 
we perceived to be occupied, and on entering it 
found a number of men there belonging to the 
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68th regiment ; they were in the act of plundering. 
One of them seeing olood on my hce took up a full 
bottle, and breaking it off by a blow with a bayonet 
immediately below the neck, desired me to drink. 
I did so. There was a good fire blazing on the 
hearth, and I advanced towards the fire-place. It 
is the custom, I may mention, for soldiers who enter 
a house under such circumstances, to make a fire of 
whatever they can lay hold of. I have seen chairs, 
tables, and the most finished mahogany furniture 
broken up for the purpose ; nay, on these occasions 
so reckless are men of the value of property, that I 
have seen the face of the finest mirror smashed into 
pieces merely to obtain a bit of looking-glass to 
shave at. I had not long been seated at the fire 
when I heard the screams of some one in distress 
coming from the adjoining room, and on enter- 
ing it I found the old man of the house on his 
knees imploring mercy, and one of the British in 
the act of levelling his musket at him. I inqiured 
what was the matter, and was informed that he 
would not give the men his money ; they declared 
he had some — he swore he had none ; upon which 
I begged that they would not shoot him, but allow 
me to speak to him, as I thought I could speak 
better Spanish than the rest It was agreed. I 
then said to him, '^ Diga me Vmd [usted] donde 
esta su dinero ?" — Tell me where is your money ? 
" Da Vmd a mis camarados." — Give it my com- 
rades ! He then rose, kissed my hand, and going to 
a huge clay wine-vessel, which rested upon cross 
sticks, and which was round, or rather pot-bellied 
in the middle, and tapered towards a point at each 
end, he drew out from underneath a bag of dollars, 
which he laid with trembling hands upon the coun- 
ter. There were six of us present ; four of the 
88th, and two rifies, viz., I and my comrade O'Brien. 
It was immediately agreed to divide the dollars, 
without the trouble of (Counting them, into six heaps, 
and allot one to each. Accordingly one of the 
88th stood with his back towards the counter; and 
while another man, pointing to one of the heaps, 
cried, ^' Who shall have this ?" he who had his 
face turned from the money answered, such or such 
a one, belonging to the 88th, or to the rifles. 
Thirty-six Spanish dollars fell to my share. I now 
returned to the fire-place and requested the French- 
man to lend me his jacket, as my own was thoroughly 
wet through. Grateful for my having spared his 
Ufe, he did so in a moment, indeed he said over and 
over again that he would not leave me ; that he 
would follow me through the world. I was sit- 
ting by the fire with this Frenchman's jacket 
on, when the street door of the house was forced 
open, and a number of Portuguese soldiers en- 
tered. One of them, supposing me to be a French- 
man by my jacket, snapped his musket at me ; I 
immediately, as well as my wounded leg allowed 
me, rushed at him, and some of the 88th sJso inter- 
fered. A scuffle took place, which ended in one of 
these Portuguese soldiers being run through the 
body with a bayonet, and the rest of the party, with 
the dead body, were ejected into the street. I had 



not long returned to my seat when some of ihe men, 
in ransacking the house, discovered the two daughters 
of the old man, who had concealed themselves op 
stairs. They were both young — they could oppose 
only a feeble resistance to any violence. Hitherto uieir 
mother had escaped ; but she too was now dragged 
from her hiding-place, and their concealment so long 
was cruelly avenged. Without dwelling on the 
frightful details, it may be sufficient to add that 
our men, more infuriated than before, seized on 
the old man and insisted on a fresh supply of 
money. His protestations that he had g^ven 
them all he- possessed were vain, and while his 
wretched family — ^his wife and two daughters — 
were lying senseless on the ground, he was — shall 
I go on ? — shot through the body ! 

It is to be lamented that the memory of an old 
soldier should be disturbed by slich painful recol- 
lections ! But it is to be considered, that the men 
who besiege a town in the face of such dangers are 
generally desperate characters ; and when once they 
get footing withSn its walls, flushed by victory — 
hurried on by desire of plunder, and heated with 
excess of drink — they stop at nothing. They are 
mad, they know not what they do! I do not say 
this in justification — I only state what I have ob- 
served human nature on these occasions to be, I 
now determined to leave this scene of horrors, and, 
accompanied by the Frenchman, went in search of an- 
other house. We observed one open on the other 
side of the way, and he having helped me across the 
street, for my leg much disabled me, we entered it 
Here we found a number of our men of the third 
division, who were drinking chocolate, made, not 
with water, but with wine. They were more sober 
and peaceable than those we had just left ; but here 
also, indeed in every house in Badajos that night, 
the most fearful outrages were committed. For 
my own part, I felt tired and anxious to get some 
sleep ; I therefore laid down, but fagged as I was, 
could obtain Uttle rest. The next morning, being 
determined to rejoin my regiment, I left the house, 
accompanied by the Frenchman, who rendered me 
every assistance in his power. It appeared to me 
that the town was still in a state of great confusion 
and uproar. In one of the streets I saw the Duke 
of Wellington giving directions about the erection 
of gallowses for the punishment of men guilty of 
plunder, or of such atrocities as had been enacted 
over-night. Poh ! he was surrounded by a number 
of British soldiers, who were drunk, and who, hold- 
ing up bottles with the necks knocked off, contain- 
ing wine and spirits, cried out to him, " Nosey! 
old boy !^ will you drink? The town's our own!* 

♦ This exclamation, " The town's our own I" desenrei 
attention, inasmuch as it explains the notion which til 
soldiers entertain on entering a town they have hesieged. 
Not actuated or guided by any reflecting prindj^e, Uiey 
imagine that every description of property they can sdie 
is truly their own, to carry away or destroy. Even the 
persons of women — no matter whether old or young— tb^ 
conceive themselves licensed to ontrage! Hence, evenr 
house reverberates with shrieks of horror— every heardh 
reeks with blood. Such, even in the hour of victory, an 
the characteiistic horrors of ^ ^orious war." 
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Hurrah !" A Hide fordier on I found two carts 
standing each on end, and a pole running across 
between them, on which were suspended two hal- 
ters; but I am not aware that any one was really 
hanged. One man of my own company, whose 
name was Johnny Castles, as quiet a creature as 
ever lived, was brought out, and being placed under 
the gallows, was threatened with death. It was 
never, however, intended to hang him; but the 
fright made him ill for some titne, and rendered him 
the subject of many a hear^ laugh among his com- 
rades afterwards. The division of the regiment to 
which I belonged was about two miles out of the 
town, where we were encamped to the left, the 
fourth division being in the centre, and the third to 
the right. Feeling tired, notwithstanding I had 
been leaning, as I hobbled along as well as I could, 
on the arm of my French companion, we sat down 
on a bench opposite the bridge which leads to Fort 
St. Christopher. We had not been lonc^ seated 
when I was amused by a large baboon, which was 
surrounded by a number of soldiers, who were tor- 
menting him. The poor animal had been wounded 
in the foot, probably by one of our men, and by 
his chattering, grinning, and droll gesticulations, 
he showed as much aversion to the redcoats as any 
of the French — then our enemies — could possibly 
have done. To me, however, and the Frenchman 
by my side, seeing us in dark jackets, he wanted to 
come as if for protection ; but a man of the fourth, 
•tating he was the servant of the colonel of that 
regiment, claimed him as the property of his mas- 
ter. Hereupon a scuffle took place, in which, as 
usual, several of the men got wounded, and one 
faayonetted. We now saw a number of Frenchmen, 
goazded by British soldiers, coming over the bridge; 
they were those, it appeared, who had defended 
Fort St. Christopher, which had just surrendered, 
and they were immediately marched into town as 
prisoners. They were soon surrounded by our 
men, who began to ransack their knapsacks ; a num- 
ber of watches were tumbled out of one, dollars out 
of another, shirts, handkerchiefs, socks, &c., out of 
another, and the spoil was eagerly seized and di- 
vided. I now, having rested myself, wished to pro- 
ceed towards ihe camp, and, assisted by my com- 
panion, renewed my attempts to walk. As we 
proceeded along, I saw two mules tied to a door- 
way ; no person was with them; they appeared to 
me worth seizing, so without further ceremony 
we untied them. Assisted by the Frenchman, I 
mounted on one, and he, guiding the other by the 
rope-bridle behind me, we moved slowly onwards 
towards the camp. It was to me a welcome change. 
We had just passed the gates of the town, when 
an officer of the 8dd regiment, whose name was 
either Jackson or Johnson, but I think Jackson, 
meeting us, asked me whether I would sell the 
mules. " Yes," was my reply. " How much do 
you want for them?" said he. "Forty dollars," 
was my answer. " I will give you twenty," he re- 
plied. ** Done !" said I ; but m consideration of 
my woondi it was agreed that I might continue 



moxmted on the mule until I reached my own regi- 
ment. We halted, however,- the officer being with 
us, at the camp of the 83d, which was part of the 
third division ; and having dismounted, I sat down 
on a knapsack waiting for the money ; the French- 
man stood by the side of me. Here an unfortunate 
accident occurred : while one of the men was 
cleaning the lock of his musket, the piece went 
off and shot a corporal through the head, wounding 
also the arm of another man. The Frenchman 
was dreadfully frightened. He turned as pale as 
ashes ; he perhaps thought the shot aimed at him, 
as the corporal fell dead beside him. It struck me 
as a forcible example of the casualties that attend ' 
the adventiux>us life of a soldier. I could not, 
indeed, help feeling for the poor corporal, who, 
after escaping through all the dangers of the pre- 
vious night, now lost his life by a clumsy hand 
cleaning a firelock. The money for our four- 
legged booty was sent out to me by a servant who 
had directions to accompany me to the camp and 
bring back the mule, and I then parted, as I 
thought for ever, with the faithful Frenchman, and 
giving him part of the money I had just received, 
advised him to return to Badajos. 

It may seem strange that I did not wish to re- 
main in Badajos, but I was suffering from my 
wound and preferred the camp, because I thought 
I should there get more rest ; however, a few days 
afterwards I was removed into the town and ad- 
mitted into hospital, where I continued under 
medical treatment until sufficiently recovered to 
rejoin the army, which I did near Ciudad Rodrigo. 
I have been in many sieges and in many actions, 
but I never witnessed such horrors as surrounded 
me when on the Forlorn-Hope at the Siege of 
Badajos. 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

All things without, which round about we see, 
We seek to know, and how therewith to do: 

But that whereby we reason, live, and be. 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thereto. 

We seek to know the moving of each sphere. 
And the strange cause o* th' ebbs and floods of 
Nile; 
But of that clock which in our breasts we bear, 
The subtle motions we forget the while. 

Sib John Davies. 1570— 162«. 



PERISHING BEAUTIES. 

Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

Geoboe Herbert. 1593—1632. 



Time is the herald of Trueth, and Trueth the daughter 
of Time. 

The young man may die quickly; but the old man can- 
not live long.-^EuzABETH Gbtxestone. Miscdhnea. 
1604. 
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TALE OF A CHEMIST. 



The advancement of knowledge is the triumph of 
truth, and, as such, is the eventual interest of roan* 
kind; inasmuch as the extension of reason is hy 
its very definition the necessary object of rational 
beings. Timid theologians have trembled on the 
conmies of some topics, which might lead to dan- 
gerous discovery; forgetful that religion and truth, 
if not identical, are at least inseparable. To me, 
however, the one consideration, that the eternal 
search of knowledge and truth is the very object of 
our faculties, has been the main spring of my life^ 
and although my individual sufferings have been 
far from light, yet, at their present distance, the 
contemplation gives me pleasure, and I have the 
satisfaction to reflect, that I am now in possession 
of an art, which is continually employed, day and 
night, for the benefit of the present generation and 
of ages yet to come. 

I was bom in the Semlainogorod of Moscow ; and 
for ten years applied intensely to chemistry. I confess 
the failure of many eminent predecessors prevented 
my attempting the philosopher's stone ; my whole 
thoughts were engaged on the contemplation of 
gravity— on that mysterious invisible agent which 
pervaded the whole universe — which made my pen 
drop from my fingers — the planets move round the 
sun, — and the very sun itself, with its planets, moons, 
and satellites, revolve for ever, with myriads of 
others, round the final centre of universal g^vity — 
that mysterious spot, perhaps the residence of those 
particular emanations of Providence which regard 
created beings. At length I discovered the actual in- 
gredients of this omnipresent agent. It is little more 
than a combination of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and azote ; but the proportions of these constituent 
parts had long baffled me, and I still withhold them 
from my species for obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power, — and the next easy step from 
the discovery of the elements, was the decompo- 
sition Qf gravity, and the neutralization of its parts 
in any substance at my pleasure. I was more like 
a lunatic than a rational chemist ; a burning fever 
drove me to an immediate essay of my art, and 
stripped me of the power and wdl to calculate on 
consequences. Imagine me in my laboratory. I 
constructed a gravitation-pump — applied it to my 
body — turned the awful engine, and stood in an in- 
stant the first of all created beingfs, devoid of 
weight! Up sprung my hair — my arms swung frota 
my sides above the level of my shoulders, by the 
involuntary action of the muscles, which were no 
longer curbed by the reaction of their weight. I 
laughed like a fool or a fiend, closed my arms care- 
fully to my side, compressed or concealed my 
bristling hair under my cap, and walked forth from 
my study to seek some retired spot in the city, where 
I might make the instant experiment of a jump. 
With the greatest difficulty I preserved a decent gait; 
t walked with the uneasy, unsteady motion of a 
xnm in water^ wbosQ toes mi^ht barely reach the 



bottom : conscionl as I WM of my seenrity, I fett 
every instant apprehensive of a fall. Nothing could 
have reconciled me to the disagreeable sensation I 
experienced, but the anticipation of vaulting un- 
fettered into the air. I stood behind the caUiedral 
of the Seven Towers ; nobody was near^I looked 
hurriedly around, and made the spring! I rose 
with a slow, uniform motion, but, gracious heaven I 
imagine my horror and distress, when I found that 
nothing but the mere resistance of the air opposed 
my progress ; and, when at last it stopped my nigh^ 
I found myself many hundred feet above tne city, 
motionless, and destitute of every means of descent. 
I tore my hair, and cursed myself for overlooking so 
obvious a result. My screams drew thousands to 
the singular sight ; I stretched my arms towards the 
earth, and implored assistance. Poor fool ! I knew 
it was impracticable. 

But conceive the astonishment of the people! 
I was too high to be personally known; — tney 
called to me, and I answered ; but they were un- 
able to catch the import, for sound, like myself, 
rises better than it falls. I heard myself called an 
angel, a ghost, a dragon, an unicorn, and a devil. 
I saw a procession of priests come under me to 
exorcise me ; but had Satan himself been free of 
gravity, he had been as unable to descend at their 
bidding as myself At length the fickle mob bc^an 
to jeer me — the boys threw stones at me, and a 
clever marksman actually struck me on the side 
with a bullet; it was too high to penetrate — ^it 
merely gave me considerable pain, drove me a few 
feet higner, and sunk again to the ground. Alas ! 
I thought, would to God it had pierced me, for 
even the weight of that little ball would have 
dragged me back to earth. At length the riiades 
of evening hid the city from my sight; the murmur 
of the crowd gradually died away, and there I still 
was, cold, terrified, and motionless — nearer to 
heaven than such a fool could merit to rise again. 
What was to be the end of diisl I must starve 
and be stared at! I poured out a torrent of inco- 
herent prayers to heaven — but heaven seemed as 
deaf as I deserved. 

Imagine my joy when a breeze sprung up, and 
I felt myself floating in darkness oter utb town : 
but even now new horrors seized me; — I might he 
driven downwards into the Moskwa and drowned; 
I might be dashed against the cathedral and 
crushed. Just as I thought on this, my head 
struck violently against the great bell of Boris 
Godunuff; — the blow and the deep intonation of 
the bell deprived me for some minutes of fife and 
recollection. When I revived, I found I was lying 
gently pressed by the breeze against ilie balus- 
trades*: I pulled myself carefully along the diurdi» 
pushed myself down the last column, and ran ai 
straight as my Nght substance would permit me to 
my house. With far greater joy than when I had 
been disrobed of it, I speedily applied a proper con- 
densation of gravity to my body, fell on my knees 
to thank heaven for my deliverance, ana slunk 
into bed^ iboroughly ashamed q£ my da/s per* 
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toBomoB. Thi aexi dny, to aeape sofpicioii, I 
joined the reeMemUed crowd, looked upward as 
eerioot as the rest, gaied about for yesterday's 
phenomeiioo, and I dare saj was the only one mo 
lelt no disa{^intment in its dis^pearance. 

Any one would imagine that, after this trial, I 
flimuld haye burnt mj pump, and lefit gamiy to its 
own operations. But no ! I felt I was reserved for 
great uunga; — such a discovery was no every-day 
occnrrenoe, and I would work up every energy of 
my soul rather Uian relinquish this most singular, 
though frightful, field of experiment. 

I was too cautions to derive myadf again en- 
^nty of gimiity. In fact, in my late experiment, 
as in others, when I talk of extracting my gravity 
enikrefyy I mean just enough to leave me of the 
same weight as the atmosphere. Had I been 
Hg^ter than that, I should have risen involuntarily 
upward, like an air-bubble in a bucket. Even as 
it was, I found myself inclined to rise and fall with 
every variation of the atmosphere, and I had 
serious thoughts of offering myself to the university 
as a barometer, that, by a moderate salary, I might 
pass the remainder of my days in tranquillity and 
honour. My object now was merely to render 
mysdf as hght as occasion required: besides, I 
found that by continual contact with the earth and 
atmosphere, I always imbibed gradually a certain 
portion of weight, though by extremely slow and 
unperceptible degrees ; for the constituent parts of 
gravity, which I have mentioned, enter largely, as 
every chemist knows, into the composition d all 
earths and airs ; thus, in my late essay, I should 
eertainly have eventually descended to earth with- 
out the int^rention of the breese; indeed, I 
should probably have been starved first, though my 
body would have at least sunk down for the grati- 
fication of my firiends. 

Three furred coats and a pair of skates I gained 
by leaping at fairs in the Sloboda, and subsistence 
&r three weeks by my inimitable performance on 
the tight-rope : but when at last I stood barefoot 
on a single needle, and balanced myself, head down- 
wards, on a bodkin, all Moscow rung with applause. 
But the great object of all my earthly hopes was to 

r' I the affections of a young widow in the ELrem- 
whose heart I hopea to move by the unrivalled 
effects of my despair. I jumped, head foremost, 
firom a chair on the hard floor ; twice I sprung into 
a well, and once I actually threw myself from the 
highest spire in Moscow. I always lay senseless 
after mv mils, screamed at my revival, and coun- 
terfeited severe contusions. But in vain ! I found 
my person or pretensions disagreeable to her, and 
determined in some gre9,t pursuit to forget my dis- 
^ypointment. A thought struck me. I knew that 
mortal man had conceived nothing so sublime, and 
yet it was in my power I I prepsxed a large tube, 
and bound myself round with vast bales of provi- 
sioos, which, with myself, I severally divested of 
ffravity. It was a bnght moonlight night. I stood 
m my garden, with a weightless watch in my hand, 
gaiing on the hetyeof wou^h th^ tob^ I »m 



confident there was in my fiuie the intrepid air of 
one who on great occasions can subdue the little 
fedings of the heart I had resolved on visiting 
the planet Venus, and had prudently waited till she 
was m that part of her orbit which was most dis- 
tant from the sun, and nearest to the earth ; the 
first of which might enable me to endure the hesfc 
of her atmosphere, and the latter to lab si st on the 
stock of provisions I could eooveniently carry. In 
&ct, I had no doofat hot that, owing to the extreme 
cold of a great part of the journey, the evaporations 
from the pores of my body would be little or no- 
thing, and I could, consequoitly, subsist on a trifling 
meaL I had arranged some elastic rods of steel to 
project me with considerable velocity along the 
tube, the moment the planet should face it ; and, 
by simple multiplicatioo, I was enabled, from the 
given v^ocity of projection, and the known distance 
of the planet, to compute to a day the period of 
my arrival there. In fact, I took double provision, 
putly from over-abundant precaution, and partly 
to support me on an immediate return, in case I 
found the heat oppressive. The moment approached 
— ^arrived ! The planet stood shining on me down 
the tube. I looked wildly round me for a last fare- 
well, and was on the point of loosing the springs, 
when a horrid doubt flashed on me. United saints 
of Constantinople ! should a light breeze blow me 
from the line of projection, aye, even a single inch, 
I should shoot past the planet, fly off into immea- 
surable space and darkness from eternity, whirl 
raving along cold, uncomfortable chaos, or plunge 
headlong into the sun itself! A moment more, 
and I had been lost I stood fixed like a statue, 
with distended lips, gazing on the frightful planet; 
my eyes swam round, my ears rung with hideous 
sounds, all my limbs were paralysed ; I shrieked 
wildly, fainted, and should have sunk to earth, had 
I not been utterly devoid of weight But, lifeless 
as my body stood, my thoughts still teemed with 
the frightful horrors I had esci^d : my frenzy bore 
me on my voyage, and to this day the recollections 
of the delirium are fresh on my mind. Methought 
I was on the very journey I had meditated ; already 
the earth had £Bded to a twinkling speck, and Ve- 
nus, with an expanded disk, lay glittering before 
me. Unhappy being! I had committed blunder 
on blunder. I had forgotten the motion of the 
planet herself, and the effects pf refraction and the 
aberration of light ; and I saw, at the distance of 
many hundred miles, that I should exactly miss 
her. It was even sa Imagine the horrors of my 
dream, when, afiera bitter journey of twenty-three 
millions of mUes, I exactly missed her by a foot Had 
there been a tree, a bush, or a large stone, I mi^ht 
have saved myself. I strained my powerless fin- 
gers at the planet in vain ; I skimmed along the 
surface r^idly, and at Jength found myself as 
swiftly leaving it on one side as I had approached 
it on the oUier. And then I fancied I was rushing 
quickly towards the sun, and, in an approach a£ 
some years, suffered as many years the horrid an- 
ticipation of approaching coaibviition, W^ I 
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ihouglit I passed safely and unscathed by the sun, 
and launched past him into infinite darkness, except 
where a stray comet, carrying fuel to the sun, 
flashed a few years' glitter on. my path. Some- 
times, in the utter silence of this boundless solitude, 
some large, unseen body would whiz by me with 
a rushing whirl, rolling m its orbit even here, be- 
yond the reach of light, yet still obeying the uni- 
versal laws of gravitation. Alas! how I envied 
that mass its gravity ! And then I heard strange 
sounds, the hisses of snakes and the shrieks of evil 
spirits, but saw nothing ; sometimes I felt my body 
pierced, and bruised, and blown about by the winds; 
and heard my name screamed out at intervals in the 
waste ; and then all would pass away, and leave me 
still shooting silentiy on in the same black, hope- 
less, everlasting track. 

After this my phrensy turned, and methought I 
stood even on the surface of the planet Venus. The 
ground, if ground it were, seemed nothing but 
colour. I stooped to touch it — ^my hand passed 
unre»sted through the surface. There was a per- 
petual undulation on its face ; not of substance, but 
of colour : every hue I had seen was there ; but all 
were hght, and pale, and fleeting ; blue faded into 
violet, violet to the lightest green, green into gentie 
silver, in perpetual and quick succession. I looked 
round for the inhabitants of this strange place; 
methought they too were colours ; I saw innume- 
rable forms of bright hues moving to and fro ; they 
had neither shape nor substance, but their outline 
was in continual change, now swelling to a circle, 
sinking to an oval, and passing through every variety 
of curve; emitting the most glittering coruscations, 
and assuming every diversity of tint. But all these 
forms were of the brightest and most powerful co- 
lours, in opposition to the pale surface along which 
they floated. But there was order in their motions, 
ana I could discover they were rational beings, hold- 
ing intercourse by faculties we neither have nor can 
conceive ; for at one time I saw a number collect 
about a pale feeble light, whose coruscations grew 
less frequent, and the vividness of its colours faded ; 
at last it seemed to die away, and to melt into the 
surface of the planet from very sameness of colour, 
and then the forms that stood about were for some 
time feeble and agitated, and at last dispersed. 
This, I thought, is the death of an inhabitant of the 
planet Venus. I watched two bright colours that 
seemed to dance about each other, floated in the 
most winning curves, and sparkled as tiiey passed. 
Sometimes they almost met, drew back, and again 
approached. At the end, in a shower of hght, they 
swam together, and were blended into one for ever. 
There is love, then, I thought, even in this unsub- 
stantial chme. A little after, J saw vast troops of 
hues collect and flash violently, but their flashes 
were not the soft gentie colours I had just seen, but 
sharp and dazzling, like forked lightning. Vast 
quantities faded into nothing, and there remained 
but a few on the spot, brighter, indeed, than they 
had arrived ; but I thought these few brilHant 
shapes a poor compensation for the numbers that 



had perilshed. Even in the planet Venus, I said, 
there is death, and love, and war ; and those, amon^ 
beings impalpable and destitute of our earthly 
faculties. What a lesson of humility I read! I 
passed my hand through many of these forms — 
there was no resistance, no sense of touch ; I 
shouted, but no sound ensued; my presence was 
evidentiy unnoticed — there existed not the earthly 
sense of sight. And yet, I thought, how we crea- 
tures of earth reason on God s motives, as if he 
were endued with faculties like our own ; while we 
even difler from these created phantoms of a sister- 
world, as much, perhaps, as tney from the tenants 
of Jupiter, and far more from the creatures of other 
systems ! But there was still one thing common to 
us all. All these bright beings floated close to the 
surface, and it was evident, that to keep the restiess 
beings of creation to their respective worlds, a ge- 
neral law was necessary. Great Newton ! neither 
touch, nor taste, nor sight, nor sound are universal, 
but gravity is for ever. I alone am the only 
wretched being whom a feverish curiosity has peeled 
of this general garb, and rendered more truly un- 
substantial than the thin sliding hues I gazed on. . 
After some time I fancied my own native planet 
was shining above me. I sprung frantically up- 
wards, but many a dreary century passed by, before 
I approached near enough to distinguish the ob- 
jects on its surface. Miserable being ! I was again 
out of the proper line, and I should have passed 
once more into boundless darkness, had I not, in 
passing along the earth's surface, imbibed a small 
portion of gravity ; not, indeed, sufficient to draw 
me to it, but strong enough to curve my line of 
flight, and make me revolve round earth hke a 
moon, in a regular elliptic orbit. This was, per- 
haps, the most wretched of the phantasies of my 
brain ; in continual sight of my native land, with- 
out the chance of approaching it by a foot ! There 
I was, rolling in as permanent and involuntary an 
orbit as any planet in the heavens ; with my Hne of 
nodes, syzygy, quadratures, and planetary inequa- 
Hties. 

But the worst of it was, I had imbibed with that 
small portion of gravity, a slight share of those ter- 
I restrial infirmities I had hitherto felt free from. I 
became hungry, and my hunger, though by the 
slowest degrees, continually increased, and at the 
end of some years I felt as if reduced to the most 
emaciated state. My soul felt gradually issuing 
from my tortured body, and at last, by one of the 
strange inconsistencies of dreams, I seemed in con- 
templation of myself. I saw my lifeless body 
whirling round its primary, its limbs sometimes 
frozen into ghastiy stiflhess, sometimes dissolved by 
equinoctial heat, and swinging in the wide expanse. 
I know not if it sprung from the pride inherent in 
all created beings, but this contemplation of the ul- 
timate state of degradation of my poor form gave 
me greater distress than any part of my phrensied 
wanderings. Its extreme acuteness brought me to 
myself. I was still standing in my g^arden, but it 
was daylight, and my friends stood looking on my 
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ittnight, ihotigh fainting form, almost afraid to ap- 
proach me. I was disengaged from my tubs and 
sacks, and carried to bed. But it did not escape 
the notice of the bystanders, that I was destitute of 
weight ; and although I took care to show myself 
publicly with a proper gravity, even with an addi- 
tional stone weight, strange stories and whispers 
went forth about me ; and when my feats of a^ity, 
and £rightiiil, though not fatal, falls were recollected, 
it became generally believed that I had either sold 
myself to the devil, or was, myself, that celebrated 
individual. I now began to prepare myself for im- 
mediate escape, in case ^ I should be legally prose- 
cuted. I had hitherto been unable, when suspended 
in the air, to lower myself at my pleasure, for I was 
unable to make my pump act upon itself, and there- 
fore, when I endeavoured to take it with me, its 
own weight always prevented my making any con- 
siderable rise. I have since recollected, indeed, 
that had I made two pumps, and extracted the 
weight from one by means of the other, I might 
have carried the light one up with me and filled 
myself by its means with gravity, when I wished to 
descend. However, this plan, as I said, having es- 
caped my reflection, I set painfully about devising 
some method of carrying about gravity vrith me in 
a neutralized state, and giving it operation and 
energy when it should suit my convenience. After 
long Jabotur and expensive experiments, I hit upon 
the following simple method : 

You will readily imagine that this subtle fluid, 
call it gravitation, or weight, or attraction, or what 
you will, pervading as it does every body in nature, 
impalpable and invisible, would occupy an extremely 
small space when packed in its pure and unmixed 
state. I foimd, after decomposing it, that besides 
the gases I mentioned before, there always re- 
mained a slight residuum, incombustible and inso- 
luble. This was evidently a pure element, which 
I have called, by a termination common among che- 
mists, '* gravium." When I admitted to it the 
other gases, except the azote of the atmosphere, it 
assumed a creamy consistence, which might be 
called *' essential oil of g^vitation ;" and finally, 
when it was placed in contact with the atmosphere, 
it imbibed azote rapidly, became immediately invi- 
sible, and formed pure weight. I procured a very 
small elastic Indian rubber bottle, into which I in- 
fused as much oil of gravity as I could extract from 
myself, carefully closed it, and squeezed it flat ; and 
I found that by placing over the orifice an extremely 
fine g^uze, and admitting the atmosphere through 
it (like the celebrated English Davy lamp), as the 
bottle opened by its own elasticity, the oil became 
weight ; and when I squeezed it again, the azote 
recede(i through the gauze, and left the weightless 
oil. Thank Heaven, 1 was now in possession of the 
tdtimatum of my enquiries, the means of jumping 
into the air without any weight, and the power of 
assuming it when I wislied to descend. As I feared, 
I was indicted as a sorcerer, and condemned to be 
hung ; I concealed my bottle under my arm, as- 
cended the scaffold) avowed my innocence, and was 



turned off. I counterfeited violent convulsions, but 
was careful to retain just weight enough to keep the 
rope tight. In the evening when the populace had 
retired, I gently extricated my neck, walked home, 
and prepared to leave my country. At Petersburg 
I heard that Captain Knark of Voronetz was about 
to sail to India to bombard a British fortress. I de- 
manded an interview. " Sir," said I, " I am an 
unhappy man, whose misfortunes have compelled 
him to renounce his country. I am in possession of 
an art by which I can give you accurate intelligence 
of every thing going on in the fortress you are to 
attack ; and I offer you my services, provided you 
will give me a passage and keep my secret." I saw 
by his countenance he considered me an impostor. 
" Sir," I said, " promise me secrecy and you shall 
behold a specimen of my art." He assented. I 
squeezed the little bottle under my arm, sprung 
upward, and played along the ceiling to his great 
amaze. He was a man of honour, and kept his 
promise ; and in six months we arrived off the coast 
of Coromandel. Here I made one of the greatest 
mistakes in my life. I had frequently practised my 
art during the first part of the voyage for the amuse- 
ment of the sailors, and instead of carrying my 
gravity -bottle with me, I used to divest myself of 
just sufficient gravity to leap mast-high, and descend 
gently on the deck ; and by habit I knew the exact 
quantity which was requisite in northern climes. 
But when I had ascended to view the fortress near 
the equator, I found too late that I had extracted 
fjEU* too much, and for tliis reason : if you hold an 
orange at its head and stalk, by the forefinger and 
thumb, and spin it with velocity, you will see that 
small bodies would be thrown with rapidity from 
those parts which lie midway between the fin 
ger and thumb, while those that are nearer 
are far less affected by the rotatory motion. 
It was just so with me. I had been used to 
descend in the northern climates with a very slight 
weight ; but I now found, that in the equatorial 
regions I was thrown upward with considerable 
strength. A strong sea-breeze was blowing; I was 
borne rapidly away firom the astonished crew, passed 
over the fortress, narrowly escaped being shot, and 
found myself passing in the noblest manner over the 
whole extent of India. Habit had entirely divested 
me of fear, and I experienced the most exquisite 
delight in viewing that fine country, spread out like 
a map beneath me. I recognised the scenes of 
histoncal interest. There rolled the Hydaspes, by 
the very spot where Pori^s met Alexander ; there 
lay the track of Mahmoud the great Gaznevide. I 
left the beautiful Kashmir on the right; I passed 
over the head-quarters of Persia, in her different 
ages, Herat, Ispahan, Ramadan ; then came Arbela 
on my right, where a nation, long cooped up in a 
country scarce larger than Candia, had overthrown 
the children of the great Cyrus, and crushed a 
dynasty, whose sway reached, uninterrupted, for 
two thousand miles. I saw the tomb of Gordian, 
on the extreme frontier of his empire — a noble spot 
for the head of a nation of warriors. I skimmed 
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along the plain where Crassiis and G^lerins, at the 
interval of three hundred years, had learnt on the 
same unhappy field that Rome could bleed. A 
strong puff from the Levant whirled me to the 
northward, and dropped me at length on a ridge of 
Momit Caucasus, fatigued and himgry. I assuaged 
my hunger with mountain mosses, and slept a few 
hours as well as the extreme cold would permit 
On waking, the hopelessness of my situation 
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distressed me much. After passing over so many 
hot countries, where the exhalations from the earth 
had enabled my body to imbibe gravitation more 
rapidly than usual, I had gradually moved northward, 
where the centrifugal force of the earth had much 
decreased. From these two causes, and in this wild 
country, without the means of chemically assisting 
myself, I now found my body too heavy to trust 
ao^n to the winds — intrenched as I was, between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, but without weight 
to give firmness to my step; without the lightness 
of a fowl, I had all its awkward weakness in water. 
The savage natives -cast lots for me, and I became a 
slave. My strange lightness was a source of mirth 
to all, even to my fellow-servants ; and I found, by 
experience, how fittle weight a man bears in society 
who has lost his gravity. When I attempted to 
dig, I rose without effect on my spade. Sometimes, 
when I bore a load of wood on ray shoulders, it felt 
so top-heavy, that upon the slightest wind I was 
sure to tumble over — and then I was chastised : my 
mistress one day hoisted me three miles by a single 
kick on the breech. But, however powerless against 
lateral pressure, it was observed with amaze how 
easily I raised the vast weights under which the 
most powerful men in the country sunk; for, in 
fact, my legs being formed to the usual capabilities 
of mankind, had now httle or no weight of body to 
support. I was, therefore, enabled to carry ten or 
twelve stone in addition to a common burden. It 
was this strength that enabled me to throw several 
feet from the earth a native who had attacked me. 
He was stunned by the fall, but, on rising, with one 
blow he drove me a hundred yards before him. I 
took to my heels, determined, if possible, to escape 
this wretched life. The whole country was on foot 
to pursue me, for I had doubly deserved death ; I 
had bruised a freeman, and was a fugitive slave. 
But notwithstanding the incredible agility of tiiese 
people in their native crags, their exact knowledge 
of the clefts in the hills, the only passes between tne 
eternal snows and my own ignorance, I utterly baf- 
fled their pursuit by my want of weight, and the 
energy which despair supplied me. Sometimes, 
when they pressed hardest on me, I would leap up 
a perpendicular crag, twenty feet high, or drop down 
a nundred. I bent my steps towards the Black 
Sea, determined, if I could reach the coast, to seek 
a passage to some part in Cathenoslaw, and retire 
where I might pass the remainder of my life, under 
a feigned name, with at least the satisfaction of 
dying in the donunions of my legitimate sovereign, 
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gling village, the site of the aacnent Pitjitf . This 
was the last boundary of the tloman power an the 
Euxine — and to this wretched place state exiles 
were frequently doomed. The name became pro- 
verbial, and, I understand, has been so far adopted 
by the English, that the word '^ Pityus" is, to this 
day, most adapted to the lips of the banished. In 
a small vessel we sailed for Azof; but when we 
came off the straits of Caffisi, where the waters of 
the Don are poured iuto the Euxine, a strone cur- 
rent drove us on a rock, and in a fr^sh gale the 
ship went speedily to pieces. I gave myself up for 
lost, and heard the crew, one after the other, gurgle 
in itie waves and scream their last, while I laj 
struggling and buffeting for life. But after the 
first hurry for existence, I found I had exhausted 
myself uselessly, for my specific gravity being so 
tnfiing, I was enabled to lie on the sur^e of die 
billows without any exertion, and even to sit upon 
the wave a^ securely as on a couch. I loosened my 
neckcloth, and spreading it wide with my handui 
and teeth, I trusted myself to the same winds that 
had so often pelted me at their mercy, and always 
spared me. In this way I traversed the Euxine. I ted 
on the scraps that floated on the surface — sometimes 
dead fish, and once or twice on some inquisitive 
stragglers whose curiosity brought them from the 
deep to contemplate the strange sail. Two days I 
floated in misery, and a sleepless night ; by night I 
dared not close my eyes for fear of falling back- 
ward — and by day I n^uently passed objects that 
filled me with despair — fragments of wrecks ; and 
then I looked on my own sorry craft ; once I struck 
my feet against a drowned sailor, and it put me in 
mmd of myself. At l&kst I* landed safe on the 
beach, between Odessa and Otchacow, traversed the 
Ukraine, and, by selling the Utile curiosities I 
had picked up on my passage, I purchased per- 
mission to reside for the rest of my days unknown 
and unseen in a large forest near Minsk. Here, 
within the gray crumbling walls of a castie, that fell 
with the independence of this unhappy country, I 
await my end. I have left httie to regret at my native 
Moscow ; neither friends, nor reputation, nor law- 
ful life ; and I had failed in a love which was dearer 
to me than reputation, than life — than gravity it- 
self. I have established an apparatus, on improved 
principles, to operate on gravity ; and I am now 
employed, day and night, for the benefit, not more 
of the present generation, than of all of mankind 
that are to come. In fact, I am laboriously and un- 
ceasingly extracting the gravitation from the earth, 
in order to bring it nearer the sun : and though, 
by thus diminishing the earth's orbit, I fear I shall 
confuse the astronomical tables and calculations, I 
am confident I shall improve the temperature of the 
globe. How far I have succeeded, may be guessed 
from the recent errors in the almanacs about the 
eclipses, and from the late mild winters. 
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A BRAID OF VERSES. 

Tint poems accumulate upon our hands, and 
we propose, now and then, to bind a few of them 
up into small bouquets, adapted to the dimen- 
sions of our periodical. Here arc four, selected 
out of a vanetjr, the remainder of which shall, 
from time to time, flower out into similar mini- 
ature anthologies. 

It is precisely the season of the year when 
verses such as these may be read with advantage 
imder the foliage of large trees, through which 
the sun cannot penetrate, and where he has no 
chance of making himself felt except by flying 
down into the green knoll, and dancing Uke 
mad, outside the verge of the cool shadows. In 
a situation of this satisfactory description, at 
once balmy, fragrant, and secure, this charming 
little love-song of Goethe's may be read over 
and over again to one's heart's content. Who 
knows but it was intended for Bettina, that 
wondrous ** child," whose whole life (at least up 
to her marriage!) was one passionate poem, 
poured out into letters and caresses? It is 
hardly a fit matter to speculate about, seeing 
that one cannot touch upon the subject at all, 
without entertaining some grave suspicion as to 
the propriety of Goethe's conduct. But, be 
that as it may, Goethe was not a man to be in 
love beyond the precincts of a madrigal or an 
ode. He had a fine taste for the language of 
love, and nothing can excel the delicacy, beauty, 
and truth, of some of his tender lyrics; but there 
the matter ended. His heart was too stately 
and placid to be really moved. It is one thing 
to write about love, and another to feel it; and 
Goethe was great in the passion — upon paper. 
He avows, and others attest the fact, that he 
had no enthusiasm, in the world-sense of the 
word. He kept clear of strong emotions, and 
lived folded up witliin himself, like the bell of an 
evening flower. To this was to be attributed 
his strict avoidance of poHtics, and his invincible 
repugnance to national education. He had a 
horror of every thing that was likely to eventuate 
inaction ; and hence his life was a negation of 
progress. He sat still, thinking of systems and 
elementary truths, while the universe was pal- 
pitating and moving onward without. The 
muscles of the giant were dormant in him, so 
far as man in his inter-relations with man was 
concerned. 

But he was fond of old tales and traditions. 
This was a saving grace that hallowed a small 
comer of his affections, and imparted something 
like living sympathy to the profounder pas- 
sages, of his dramas and poems. The httle song 
that follows has a gleam of this spirit in it, and 
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SONG 

FROM THE'GERMAN OF OOETHEc 
1. 

I tliink of thee ! when early mom gleazneth. 

From her ocean cave j — 
I think of thee ! when the full nloon bcamcth 

On the fomitam wave. 

2. 

I see thee where gay motes of sunny gold, 

Quiver o'er my way, 
When on the niountfun steep, at midnight cold, 

Wand'rer lone I stray. 

3. 
I hear thee, when with wild and pliunlng moan 

Gliding waters sweep. — 
In whispering woods, I list thy gentle tone, 

When Earth and Heav'n sleep. 

4. 

Thus link'd in soul, though parted long and far, 

Loved one, thou art near ! 
Slow sets the sun, soft beams yon trembling star, 

Loved one, wert thou here ! 



Oiu* next specimen is from Lamartine, the 
most romantic of French deputies. We have 
always found it very difficult to imagine La- 
martine in parUament, although we have ac- 
tually seen him there, trying to look as solemn 
and as much in earnest as his own inevitable 
consciousness of the oddness of his position 
would allow him. We never could separate 
him from his Souvenirs peridant un V(^age en 
Orient ; and he always presents himself to our 
iraao:ination standing with folded arms in the 
twihght on the sohtary sea-shore, or on the 
deck of a vessel, looking dismally into the surg- 
ing waters, and talking to himself about the 
harmonies of nature, and la belle France! The 
** prettiness" of Lamartine's poetry is its prin- 
cipal recommendation. It never reaches any- 
thing like grandeur, and is tinged all through 
with feminine weaknesses of thought and expres- 
sion. His manner is always so imagerial and 
pensive, that, if he were not a Frenchman, it 
would require a great deal of critical mag- 
nanimity to restrain the charge of maudlin af- 
fectation to which every page of his writings 
would expose him. But that which in an 
English poet would be utterly intolerable, is 
not only natural in Lamartine, but ought to be 
regarded as a sort of merit in its way. His 
Travels in the East — making reasonable al- 
lowances for the cUmate of the country, and of 
his o^vn imagination, the general character of 
his style, his constitutional sensibiUty, and the 
monotonous drone of his poetical piety — is a 
very captivating work. It puts the reader into 
a kind of sensual swoon, ana carries him gently 
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tlirough a lulling dream of pomegranates, fall- 
ing waters, dusty fruits, and sweltering per- 
fumes. 

We have him here in one of his most felici- 
tous aspects — singing to us the song of the 
Calabrian women, returning home from the 
fountain, with their pitchers on their heads, 
and their picturesque tresses and costumes 
floating on the winds. The reader must get 
up the scene before his eyes in order to enjoy 
the poem ; and having conjured up a dark 
background of mountains, clothed to the sum- 
mit with pine-trees, rent by a cataract in the 
distance, with a glimpse of a valley, broken 
by rocks, sweeping into the foreground, he may 
proceed to indulge liimself with this charac- 
teristic lyric. 

SONG OF THE CALABRIAN WOMEN, 

RETURKINO FROM THE FOUNTAIN. 
(from the FRENCH OF LAHARTINE.) 

When scarce twelve summers o*er my head. 
In orchard's sweet retreats I stray'd, 
'Neath citron bowers, where zephjrrs young 
Disported free my locks among — 
A voice I heard, my heart it fiU'd 
So sweet, that heart with transport thrilled ; 
*Twas not the wind, the bell, the reed— 
Nor voice of child, or man, or maid« 

Angel, 'twas thou, thou guardian divine, 
Whose heart e'en then was whispering to mine. 

In later years, when now was o'er 
The evening's love, 'neath sycamore ; 
When still with pleasure throbb'd my breajrt. 
By his fond hand so late caress'd : 
That voice I heard — again it stole. 
In soothing accents, o'er my souL 
'Twas not his voice, his footsteps* tread — 
Not lovers' notes, 'neath arbour's shade. 

Angel, 'twas thou, thou guardian divine. 
Whose heart was then still whispering to mine. 

A mother now, when roimd me press'd 

Heaven's gifts, the dearest, sweetest, best ; 

When to my children, at my door. 

The fig-tree gave its willing store : 

Tender and soft, a voice I heard— 

It was not note of singmg bird. 

Nor infant's breath, in cradle sleeping. 

Nor fishers' voice, their night-watch keeping. 

Angel, 'twas thou, thou guardian divine. 

Whose heart sang then harmonious with mine. 

Now as I sit, alone and old, 

'Neath hedge untouch 'd by wmter's cold. 

Or guard, whilst warm, beside my hearth, 

The sportive kid, or childhood's mirth : 

Still in my breast I hear a voic^, 

Which sings and bids me still rejoice, 

Not that which blest my youth's bright dawn, 

Nor Aw, who now in death is gone. 

Angel, 'tis thine, thou guardian divine. 
Whose heart still gives its sympathy to mine. 

The transition from Calabria to Denmark, 
is no great feat in these days of aerial steam- 



ships. By the way, nobody has yet taken into 
consideration the effect this discovery wiU have 
upon the dramatic unities. It will no longer 
be improper to open a comedy at Almack's, 
and finish it in a pic-nic on the Neilgherry 
hills. There will be nothing to prevent a dra- 
matist from laying the scene of his first act 
in France, his second in Nova Scotia, his third 
in Norfolk Island, his fourth in Tobolsk, and 
his fifth in Trincomalec ; and indeed, with a 
little clever management, he might conduct 
the action of the piece so as to carry his audi- 
ence upon a complete voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion within the compass of two hours and 
a half. A startling variety of costumes 
would be tlius drawn into the service of a 
single play ; and the effect might be further 
enhanced by the aid of a moving diorama, 
illustrating the course of the scenery. 

As to plot, there would be no difficulty at 
all. Let a runaway match take place in London 
in the first scene ; in the second, the lovers 
might be seen touching at Madeira, and in the 
third, they might be " discovered" at Sierra 
Leone. Tlien there might be a moving view 
of Cape Coast, Fernando Po, and AscensiozL 
Island, showing the track of the pursuers ; and 
in the next scene the father and mother, a 
foreign coimt, travelling for company, but 
in reahty carrying on an intrigue with an 
Ashantee piincess, and the rival of the fortu- 
nate lover, might be brought forward, waiting 
with great anxiety at an hotel at Rio Janeiro, 
having put on additional steam in hope of 
passing and surprising the fugitives. At tins 
eventful juncture, the " Harlequin"- aerial 
steam-ship might be seen floating majestically 
through the air, with the lovers on board ; 
whereupon the pursuers might order out their 
balloon in a terrible flurry — the stage should 
be thrown into the utmost consternation — and 
to lengthen the excitement, and increase 
the delay, a boiler might burst just as they are 
about to start. The act might appropriately 
end with a grand situation — the ascent of the 
** Pantaloon" — with the count left behind in 
the confusion, tearing his hair in the balcony. 

The second act might disclose the griefs of 
the Ashantee princess, who, seated at me door 
of a kraal in Caffreland, wringing her hands 
and singing a national lament, is bewailing the 
infidelity, as she supposes, of the foreign counts 
While she is singing, an aerial ship appears in 
sight ; she beliQves it to be the count, dries her 
eyes, and, after the Ashantee fashion, begins to 
dance. But it turns out to be the ** Harlequin.'* 
The lovers alight. They commiserate her si- 
tuation, and offer to take her to Jericho. She 
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thinks she would have no objection to go to 
Madagascar, the king, Ramananonlouna, being 
a second cousin of her mother's. While they 
are speaking, the father and mother of the run- 
away bride are discerned coming down a moim- 
tain (no matter how they got there) ; there is 
not a moment to be lost — the whole party make 
sail for Madagascar. Scene 2d. — A cave on the 
shore of Bembatock Bay ; a carousal of bandits, 
with a drinking chorus. In the midst of the 
revel, two aerials are perceived in the sky, the 
one hotly pursuing the other. A youth might 

Set on a rock (sec Pizarro, passim\ and describe 
le phenomenon. Tlie first finding its steam 
running low, ought to drop upon the shore, and 
the second should instantly anchor beside it. 
The functions of the bandits in this emergency 
are clear. They seize the crews and passengers 
of the two vessels, and make them fast prison- 
ers amidst a blaze of red and green fire, just as 
Mr. Richardson discovered Lady Teazle behind 
the screen, on the only occasion he ever pro- 
duced the " School for Scandal." The audience 
cannot possibly see how the captives can be 
released. Tant mieux. 

Act 3d. — A ball at the house of the governor 
of Zanzibar. Music suddenly interrupted by 
screams outside. Folding doors at the back 
thrown open, just as the whole dramatis per- 
sonae, including the foreign count, are pitched 
on their heads out of a temporary locomotive 
they had constructed for their flight. They 
are carried in and stretched upon sofas. Tlie 
count revives first, and relates his adventures. 
How he had caused a swift-sailing aerial to be 
built at Rio Janeiro, in which he successfully 
visited the four quarters of the world in search 
of the princess, and was about abandoning the 
inquiry in despair, when he happened acci- 
dently as he was saiUng on a moonlight night 
over Bembatock Bay, to hear her well-known 
voice issuing from the robbers' cave. His re- 
solution was taken in a moment. Descending 
cautiously under the shadow of a rock, he made 
himself known to her, and then gradually com- 
municated with the other prisoners. Foreign 
counts are not always so bad as they are made 
to appear in plays. He nobly vindicates their 
honour, and shows by what wily stratagems he 
contrived the escape of his friends in a new 
machine built with his own hands, the Rio 
Janeiro boat being no longer wind-worthy. 
The sequel ne*ed not be repeated to the asto- 
nished company who witnessed it. During this 
narration, tliroughout which the eager listeners, 
with their hair on end might be dispersed in 
pictorial groups about the stage, the lovers, 
making a significant sign to the audience, might 



abscond. It is easy to see what this will lead 
to. The old people and the disappointed rival, 
being fearfully bruised, are put to bed, and the 
scene changes. Scene 2d, a handsome chamber 
in a country house at Pondicherry. The lovers 
discovered, seated at opposite sides of the stage 
— the gentleman twirhng his watch in his hand 
— the lady rocking on her chair. The illness 
of their pursuers has left them time for reflection. 
The old story ! The lady pouts and renroaches 
him — he hints that she is fatigued and out of 
humour. Brisk dialogue — she threatens to 
leave him — he laughs nendishly, and wishes 
she woidd. She says that, far as she is from the 
Regent's Park, she has one friend in Pondi- 
cherry. He demands fiercely, who that friend 
is? He is here! she answers with a cry of 
triumph. Enter an old post-captain. He knew her 
father. They were boys together at Westmin- 
ster. What strange coincidences happen ! That 
he should meet the daughter of Jack Ponsonby 
in Pondicherry, and in such circumstances ! Sat 
throws herself upon his protection ; he swears he 
will defend her at the nsk of his life. The lover 
foams with rage. Tableau. — ^The old post- 
captain warns the young man not to follow 
them. An aerial booms against the windows — 
the lady puts on her bonnet and shawl — an in- 
terval of painful suspense — she rushes out with 
the captain. The lover draws his sword, at- 
tempts to follow, makes a few blind passes in the 
air, and falls senseless on the groimd. This is 
the culminating point of the action. 

The fourth act to open with a moving dio- 
rama of Madras, Bangalore, Masulipatam and 
Visagapatam, closing with a view on the river 
Hoogly, near Calcutta, the picturesque acces- 
sories of which might be greatly increased by 
the howUng of jackals on the banks. A 
festival of blacks, speaking broken English, 
picked up from the sailors. The post-captain 
and the lady are seatedin the open air on elevated 
chairs next to the owner of the property, who 
is to be readily distinguished by his loose nankin 
dress and broad-brimmed straw hat. The lady 
has apparently imdergone serious mental an- 
guish and grown thinner since the last act. 
She has her handkerchief to her eyes, but is 
evidently looking through her fingers at a soli- 
tary figure leaning against a date-tree. The figure 
must be so disguised that the audience cannot dis- 
cover that it is the foreign count until he be^ns 
to speak. He must have a long spjeech, aside, 
to express his astonishment that he is alive after 
what he has sufiered, and to say that he leans 
against a date-tree, because dates are laden with 
old memories. It now becomes obvious that 
he has deserted the princess for the purpose of 
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following the lady -mtli the post-captain, and 
that the lady herself, aware of the sacrifices h^ 
has made, is vacillating between putting off 
the old love and putting on the hew. The 
"blacks, having terminated their dance, file off* 
in a succession of genuflections before the cap- 
tain and the lady; the owner of the property 
takes the captain aside to talk to him about the 
opium trade, and the lady and the foreign count 
are left alone. An embarrassing scene. A long 
suppressed passion breaks out for the first 
time ; she hesitates, but he assures her it was 
all nonsense about the Ashantee princess, the 
fact being, that his connexion with her was 
purely of a political nature. She is convinced. 
She sees it all. She recalls a thousand little in- 
cidents of a suggestive kind that happened dur- 
ing their transit through the air, and wonders 
how she could have been so blind as not to have 
detected liis attachment before. She touchingly 
reminds him of her defenceless situation, and 
draws his attention solemnly to the confidence 
she is about to repose in him. He asks her is 
she of age? She answers timidly, *' Yes!" He 
then assures her she is her own mistress, and 
may dispose of herself as she thinks proper. She 
m.ay then exclaim, placing her hand in his, 
that gratitude dictates the nrst act of her inde- 
pendence. No more words are necessary here* 
She may sink on his shoulder, and suffer him 
to lead her off. The scene suddenly changes 
to Van Diemen's Land. The father and 
mother and the jaded lover, and the governor 
of Zanzibar, who has generously accompanied 
them on their forlorn journey, anci even promised 
to come over and dine with them in the Re- 
gent's Park on the 10th June, after the horti- 
cultural show at the Chiswick Gardens, rush 
in bewildered. They have resumed the chase, 
but with no better success. They hold a coun- 
cil of war, one proposing a visit to Macao, 
another assigning good reasons for behoving 
that the runaways are gone to Lapland. In 
the midst of the discussion, the post-captain 
enters, engaged in the very same business. He 
recognises his old friend, and an affecting in- 
terview takes place. The flying post, with 
letters for Van Diemen's Land, hovers for a 
moment over the stage, and drops a note for 
the post-captain. He tears it open, reads it in 
silence, and hands it to the bereaved father. 
The venerable gentleman's eyes arc blinded 
with tears. The letter announces liis daughter's 
departure with the foreign count, but whether 
east, west, north, or south is still a mysteiy. 
The captain shrewdly suspects they are gone 
to New Zealand. The governor of Zanzibar 
tliinks it very likely — an aeiial is ordered, and 
the scene closes. 



ActSth, to commence with a panoramic sketch 
of New South Wales, New Zealand, and Cape 
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Horn, showing the course of a six hours' trip 
in that direction. Dockyards at Cape Horn. 
The process of building an air-vessel, with 
windpipe and respirators. Crowds of people 
to witness the launch. Difficulty of seeming 
berths. A private cabin for the Count and 
Coimtess Rotopoli. Passengers crowd up the 
ladder — the ponderous machine is set free, and 
springs into the air like a bird. Scene changes 
to the deck of the vessel. Several persons 
walking about. The count is anxious to be 
put out at the moon ; but the countess insists 
upon being taken to England. The vanity 
of high-fliers exposed. A mysterious gen- 
tleman, in a suhote cloak, dogs the count 
to the door of the engine-room, and suddenly 
seizing his arm, drags him to the footlights. 
Tlie count calls for help. Tlie man in the cloak 
tells him it is useless — that every person he sees 
about him is in his pay and at his command — 
that it is idle to make a noise at such an eleva- 
tion from the earth — and that the wisest thing 
he can do is to submit quietly. This mysterious 
man turns out to be an aerial pirate of the most 
ferocious class. The passengers are put imder 
irons, and the night-watch is set in the 
solitude of the stars, from whence himdreds of 
weird heads may he seen looking down in 
amazement. Scene 2d. The lira wing-room in 
the Regent's Park. The butler in a bustle — 
serv'ants flying from room to room — and the 
whole house in motion. Letters have been re- 
ceived, stating that the family would be home 
from New Zealand at four o'clock, accompanied 
by tlie governor of Zanzibar. Four o'clock 
strikes. Tantarara at the street-door. How 
wonderfully accurate the New Zealand mail is I 
In rush the father and mother, the post-captain, 
the governor, and the lover. They have sought 
the whole world over for their child without 
success ! Tlicy go to dinner with what appetite 
they may. 'The governor never tasted such 
turbot — the chickens are incomparable — ^the 
French pie is perfect Crash ! crash ! the 



conservatory opening upon the dAwing-room 
is dashed to pieces. Can it be an earthquake? 
No, it is the good ship ''Endeavour," that has 
caught fire, and come tumbUng headlong down 
through the air. This is the most marvellous 
scene in the drama — as it ought to be. The 
" Endeavoiu'" is a frigate of war, which des- 
crying the pirate's vessel soaring aloft, and 
trying to evade pursuit by loitering in a rainy 
cloud, fired upon her, and brought her to. The 
passengers were instantly released, the pirates 
thrown overboard to the hawkS} and ho I f<v 
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E^land. The discarded lover is on board tlie 
" Endeavour," and ffreat is his surprise to find 
the count and the lady amongst the captives of 
the pirate-fihip. Rivalry with his former op- 
ponent is now at an end ; the lady belongs to 
another. But the catastrophe in the conser- 
vatory once more changes their relative posi- 
tions. The count is tmed by the fell, ana the 
lady is a widow. The only difSculty to be ad- 
justed is as to which of the suitors shall be made 
happy in the possession of her hand and fortune. 
They agree to refer the question to her own 
decision. She declares she will accept neither; 
that having, like Ariel, put a girdle round the 
earth, although in not quite so short a time as 
forty minutes, she has learned the value of free- 
dom, and that she has seen so much of mankind 
during her voyage of circumnavigation, as to 
impress her with the necessity of being very 
cautious before she forms another matrimonial 
connexion. The characters form themselves 
into a semicircle, and the curtain drops. 

This would be as good a drama as " Jane 
Shore," >vith a safer moral than *' George 
Barnwell." 

But there is a Danish legend waiting for us 
all this time — a capital specimen of the tradi- 
tions of the legendary North. The original of 
this piece appeared in the '* Kiampe-Viiser," 
pubhshed upwards of a century ago at Copen- 
nagen. It was translated into German, to- 
gether with two other pieces, by Herder, and 
included by him in his " Volkslieder" — The 
Voices of the Nations in Song. The follow- 
ing version is made direct from the German 
translation. 

The reader who is familiar with this kind of 
lore, will remember Lewis's translation of *'The 
Erl-king's Daughter," in the *' Tales of Won- 
der," beginning — 

O'er mountains, through valleys, Sir Olaflf he wends, 
To bid to his wedding relations and fHends ; 
Tis night, and arriving where sports the elf band. 
The Erl-king*s proud daughter presents him her hand. 

The following is the same piece; and the 
difierence between the two translations consists 
in this rather material point, that Lewis's is 
paraphrastic, and the following is as close as the 
nature of the two languages will permit. Lewis 
has translated the three Danish ballads trans- 
planted by Herder into his collection; and, in 
our opinion, has spoiled their original simplicity 
by tlie verbal effects he has endeavoured to add 
to them. We infinitely prefer a version of this 
kind, in which not only the metre but the spirit 
of the original is strictly preserved. At all 
events it will enable the reader to judge for 
himself between the two modes of rendering a 
fairy tradition. 



SIR OLAFJ' AND THU ERL-KIKQ'S DAUGHTER: 



A DAKI8H BALLAD. 



1. 



Late rideth Sir OlalF— fiuit &deth the west ; 

To his wedding he hiddeth the priest and the guest. 

2. 

The Elves are all dancing along the lone stand ; 

And the Erl-king's daughter holds out her white hand. 

3. 

" Oh, welcome. Sir Olaff ! why haste thee to flee? 
Come join the gay ring— dance a measure with me !** 



4. 
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Nay, lead thee a measure, nor will I nor may — 
To-morrow, at dawning, breaks my wedding-day!" 

5. 
" Oh! hear me, Sir Olaff, and dance here with me — 
The gold spurs of knighthood I'll gire unto thee! 

6. 
" And a shirt of the silk, so fine and so white. 
That my mother hath bleached in the full moonlight." 

7. 

" Nay, dance with thee, fair one, nor will I nor may, 
To-morrow, at dawning, wakes my wedding-day." 

8. 
** Oh! hear me. Sir Olaff, and dance here with me, 
A heap of red gold I will give unto thee." 

9. 
" The heap of red gold were right welcome*to me,— . 
But I cannot, I dare not dance, lady, with thee.'* 

10. 
" Thou wOt not ? Then happy thy bride shall be never, 
Sickness and sorrow shall follow thee ever!" 

IK 
Lightly she touched both his breast and his brow — 
In anguish he sluunk from the death-giving blow. 

12. 
She raised him, all fainting and pale, on his steed — 
'* Home ! home to thy maid with a doomed lover's speM f 

13. 
Home, home rode Sir Olaff ; he reached his own gate. 
Where alone stood his mothei*, disconsolate. 

14. 
" Tell, oh ! tell me, dear Olaff— my child, 
Why so pale is thy cheek, and thine eye so wild P" 

15. 
** And should not my cheek weaJr the paleness of death ? 
The court of the Erl-king Tve seen on the heath." 

16. 
** And oh! tell me," she said, " my heart's only pride. 
What — what shall I say to thy sorrowing bride?** 

17. 

'* Say, her Olaff is gone to the dark pine wood. 

To try his staunch sleuth-hound and charger good." 

18. 
The day it is dawning— red blusheth the east, 
The bride and the bridal-train come to the feast. 

19. 
Tliey drink the gold mead, and they drink the red wine, 
" But where is Sir Olaff— dear bridegroom of mine?" 

20. 
** He is gone, he is gone to the dark phie wood. 
To try Ills staunch sleuth-hound and charger good!" 

21. 
But the faltVing yoimg bride drew the curtain red, 
And there lay Sir Olaff, cold, pallid,^d dead ! 
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Descending from ancient Denmark to the 
England of our own day, we close our little 
gathering, with a most spirited snatch of verse, 
which the author facetiously designates a 
*' modem legend." We shoula be glad to see 
many such legends, old or new. We need not 
commend it to the reader, who, before he has 
read half a dozen stanzas, will discover in it a 
rich vein of humour, and a facility of treat- 
ment that cannot fail to excite his admira- 
tion. 

A MODERN LEGEND OF THE NAVY ; 

OB, THE 8KT 8AILOB. 

Jack Tar wm a man of war, 

'Though bom in a time of peace ; 
He was fond of riot, and couldn't live quiet, 

Like some of the new police. 
And he long*d to take part in a regular battle. 
Where the great cannons roar, and the little ones rattle. 

Now Jack they say was pining away, 

Like ministers out of place ; 
All the money he made by the rat-catching trade, 

Never brighten'd his sinister face ; 
And all the night long he went lurking about. 
Though his poor old mother knew wcU he was out 

Then he crossed the seas, as the bold Chinese 

Were likely to lighten his mind ; 
And he got rather stout by the time he got out. 

And he'd never a coat-tail behind. 
And he made himself known *'as a devil to fight,** 
And one as could " give it 'em left and right." 

Now Jock being there, stud, ** I'm dashed if I care 

How soon our pleasure begins." 
So he put a brown jug to his own brown mug, 

Saying " Here's luck to the chap as wins ;** 
And he hitch'd up his trousers and turned his quid, 
And he swore to " surprise 'em" — and $o he dial 

Next, the fight began, and every man 

Went to work in a regular way ; 
And the shot flew about with a musical shout, 

To th^ tune of ** The devil to pay." 
But Jack begg'd the Captain would send him to land, 
Eor he "" wanted a shy at'*em hand to hand.** 

So Jack got on shore, with a hundred or more. 

And he ran in among the Chinese ; 
And he shouted *' Hurray !'* and he hammer'd away ; 

And when a man fell on his knees, 
* He gave him a kick, saying, '* Out of the way! 
This isn't the place for to come for to pray!" 

Now Jack got ahead in the fight which he led, 

And he revell'd, imtircd in slaughter. 
While his friends, one and all, were not near him at all. 

But engaged in a different quarter. 
So he paused in his task, just to spit in his hand. 
And see how things went with the rest of his band. 

" I'm adrift then," said Jack, as he coolly look'd back. 
Amongst black wagging tails and pig's ayes ; 

And many a one, with his bamboo gun, 
Scem'd anxious to make him a prize ; 

And he thought of an old woman ate by cats. 

And a dog that was kilTd by a swarm of rats. 

The Chinamen were delighted when 

They saw Jack scratching his head ; 
So they raised a shout all round about. 

And they gave him a shower of lead : 
And a sevcn-tsdl'd mandarin, one of great rank, 
Offcr'd countless rupees for the head of the Frank. 



Then at him they ran, and our hero began. 

Again his good cutlass to wield ; 
And he fought his way back, leaving foes in his track. 

As reapers leave com in a field ; 
And he mutter'd, as down came his murderous stroke, 
** Five thousand to one is too much of a joke." 

But Jack fought away in a masterly way. 

Till he almost a victory won, 
Wlien a young Chinaman, as backwards he ran. 

For the twentieth time fired his gun, 
And the ball, by some miracle, grazed poor Jack's head. 
And down he fell plump — very stunn'd, and not dead. 

Then fighting Jack Tar was a pris*ner of war, 

And carried away as a prize ; 
And thousands of men came to gaze at him thaij 

As a wonderful man for his size ; 
And the crafty Chinese behaved wondrous dvil. 
And studied to please the barbarian devlL 

Now Jack was " awake," so he promised to take 
Up the cause of the Moon's near relation : 

So he let his tail grow, and it made quite a show, 
And he ruled in a prominent station ; 

And he dnmk all night and he swore all day. 

With honours and favours and plenty of pay. 



But Jack was untrue, for he vow'd he woidd "^ do 

For all of the Emperor's foes ;" 
And he led on the war, this " downy" Jack Tar, 

With the Chinamen all up in rows ; 
And when the first signal was made to fight, 
He tum'd round upon them with all his might. 

But Jack was ** done." In the midst of his fun 
A Chinaman touched his clothes ; 

*Tis true that he died ere he left Jack's side, 
And cock*d up his little dub nose; 

But nothing could equal poor Jack's amaze. 

When he found himself in an uuquenchable blaze, 

*Twas for ihat they were made, for they felt afraid 
That Jack might turn round on their ranks. 

So from h«ul to toes, in combustible clothes. 
They rigged out this man of the Franks, 

And with fire and sword he fell on 'em pell-meU, 

Like a demon come up from the regions of h — . 

The Englishman stared — their foes ^ere scared 

As onward he rushed in fire ; 
And soon he was seen near a large magazine. 

As he raved betwixt pain and ire ; 
And then came a fearful and terrible cry. 
And a deafening, thundering sound rent the sky. 

We know but thus fiur of the fighting Jack Tar, 
Not a rag of him after was found; 

All the Chinamen say, up to this very day. 
That his body will never touch ground : 

But for ever he's doom'd to be whirling in air, 

With a fiery pang and a shout of despair. 



At a young lady's seminary, where the pupils, with a 
view to their improvement, were permitted to speak 
French, no matter how, from morning till night, little 
Selina Grout, who detested pork, and doted on hard 
dumplings, was one day bewtuling to Miss Jane Mobbs, 
who sat next her at dinner, that the only dishes on the 
table were a griskin and a spare-rib — she hated pig in any 
shape too well not to know its various forms — when ]MiM 
Mobbs interrupted her with tliis elegant consolation, " Ne 
frettez pas^ ma chare: U sera difficijles dusiplings r/e- 
main." 



Common sense laughs outright at genius, and genius 
curls its lip with a sneer, half in pity, half in contempt, at 
common sense. These are their characteristics. — TTtoughtL 
— G. H. Lewes. 
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1 
COLOMBA. 

(From the French of Prosper M&imie.) 

[Continued from page 207.] 

XVI. 

The next day passed without hostilities. The 
two parties stood each on the defensive. Orso did 
not leave the house, and the door of the Barricini 
remained constantly closed. 'The five gendarmes 
left in garrison in rietranera were seen walking up 
and down the Place, or about the environs of the 
village, assisted by the gsu-de champ^tre, the solitary 
representative of the lurban militia. The adjunct 
never took off his official scarf ; but, saving the 
archere before the windows of the hostile houses, 
nothing betokened war. A Corsican only would 
have remarked, that the groups in the Place round 
the evergreen oak consisted exclusively of females. 

At supper, Colomba handed to her brother, with 
great glee, the following letter, which she had just 
received from Miss Nevil : 

'* My dear Mademoiselle Colomba, 
" It gives me great pleasure to learn, by a 
letter from your brother, that your feud is at an 
end. I sincerely congratulate you. My father is 
quite tired of Ajaccio, now that your brother is 
no longer here to talk of military matters with him, 
and to join him in his shooting rambles. We leave 
the town to-day, and will pass the night at the 
house of your relation, for whom we have a letter. 
The day after to-morrow, about eleven, I will beg 
you to let me taste your mountain bruccio, so 
superior, as you tell, to that they make in the towni. 
** Adieu, ch^re Mademoiselle Colomba, 

" Votre amie, 

"Lydia Xevil." 

*' Then she has not received my second letter,** 
cried Orso. 

" You see from the date of hers, that Miss Ne^il 
must have been on the road when your letter 
arrived in Aiaccio. You told her then not to 
come .'' 

" I told her we were in a state of siege ; no fit 
situation, it strikes me, for receiving company.*' 

"Poh! these English are queer people. She 
told me the last night we passed in the same room, 
that she would be sorry to leave Corsica without 
having seen a handsome vendetta. If you liked, 
Orso, we might treat her to the spectacle of an 
attack on the house of our enemies.'* 

" Do you know,'* said Orso, " nature has com- 
mitted a great mistake in making you a woman, 
Colomba. You would have made a capital soldier." 

'* May be so. Be that as it may, I will go and 
make my bruccio." 

"There is no need. We must send some one 
with a line to them to stop them before they set 
out.** 



^^ Indeed ! send a messenger in such weather as 
this, that the torrent may sweep him away, and your 
letter along with him. How I pity the poor ban- 
dits in this tempest ! Fortunately they have good 
pUoniJ^ Shall 1 tell you what you must do, Orso ? 
If the weather clears up, set oflt very early to-mor- 
row morning, and get to our relation's house before 
our friends shall have started. You may easily do 
that, for Miss Nevil is always a late riser. You will 
tell them what has happened here, and if they still 
have a mind to come, we shall be very glad to see 
them.*' 

Orso readily acceded to this arrangement, and 
Colomba resumed after some moments* silence. 

" May be you think I was joking, Orso, when I 
spoke of an attack on the house of the Barricini. 
Are you aware that we are in strength, two to one 
at least ? Since the prefect suspended the mayor, all 
the men hereabouts are for us. We could make 
mincemeat of them. It would be very easy to set 
the thing going. If you liked I would go to the 
fountain and make game of their women; they 
would come out. Perhaps — for they are such cow- 
ards ! perhaps they would fire upon me through their 
archere; they would miss me. It would be all 
right then ; they would have been the aggressors. 
Woe betide the beaten : who is to know the quarter 
a good shot came from in the confusion of a fray ? 
Take your sister*8 advice, Orso ; these blackgowns 
that are coming here will spoil a lot of paper and 
talk a deal of useless words. Nothing will come of 
all their doings. That old fox would find a way to 
make them see stars in broad noon. Oh ! if the 
prefect had not thrown himself before Vincentello 
there would have been one the fewer of them." 

All this was said with the same coolness as she 
had talked a moment before of preparing a bruccio. 

Orso, astounded, stared at his sister with an ad- 
miration tinctured with fear. 

" My gentle Colomba," he said, rising from table, 
^' you are, I fear, the devil incarnate. But make 
your mhid easy. If I don't succeed in bringing the 
Barricini to the gallows, I will find means to setUe 
the matter another way. — Hot ball or cold iron If 
You see I have not forgot Corsican," 

" The sooner the better," said Colomba, sighing. 
" What horse will you ride to-morrow, Ors' Anton r** 

" The black. Why do you ask ?** 

" To have barley given him." 

Orso having retired to his chamber, Colomba 
sent Saveria and her goatherds to bed, and remained 
alone in the kitchen where the bruccio was cooking. 
From time to time she listened^ longing, as it seemed, 
for the moment of her brother's going to bed. 
When she judged that he was at last asleep, she 
took up a knife, tried the sharpness of its edge, put 
her little feet into larg^ shoes left behind by one of 
the men, and went into the garden without making 
the least noise. 



« Cloaks of a very thick cloth, furnished with a hood. 
f PaUa calda ufarru freddu^^s^ very conunon expres- 
sion. 
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The garden, enclosed between walla, adjoiiied a 
tolerably spacious paddock, where the horses were 
kept: for the Corsican horses hardly know the 
stable. In general they are turned loose* afield, 
and thrown upon their own sagacity for finding 
fodder and shelter from cold and rain. 

Colomba opened the garden-gate with the same 
caution and went into the paddock, and the horses, 
which were used to receive bread and salt from her 
haiid, came up to her at the signal of a low whistle. 
The moment that the black horse was within her 
reach, she grasped him firmly by the mane, and 
§lit his ear with the knife. The animal made a 
tremendous bound, and darted oflf with that horrid 
piercing cry, which sometimes escapes from the 
horse when he suffers acute pain. Satisfied with 
what she had done, Colomba was making her way 
back into the garden, when Orso threw open his 
window, and cried out, "Who goes there?" and she 
heaixl him cocking his gun. Fortunately for her, 
the garden-gate was in complete darkness and partly 
concealed by a great ^g tree. Presently she saw 
from the intermitting flashes in her brother's room, 
that he was striking a light to kindle-bis lamp. She 
tastily closed the garden-gate, and stealing along 
by the walls, so that her black garments were con- 
founded with the dark foliage of the fruit trees 
trained along them, she succeeded in getting back 
to the kitchen some seconds before Orso made his 
appearance. 

** What is the. matter ?" she asked him. 

" It struck me that some one was opening the 
garden-gate." 

" Impossible. The dog would have barked. Let 
us go and see however." 

Orso went all round the garden ; and having 
satisfied himself that the outer-gate was fast, he 
felt rather ashamed of his false alarm, and was 
about to return to his bedroom.** 

" I am glad to see, brother," said Colomba, " that 
you are growing wary, as one ought to be in your 
situation." 

" You are brealdng me in. Good night." 

Orso was up and ready to start next morning by 
daybreak. His costume bespoke at once the preten- 
sion to elegance of a gentleman about to present 
Imnself before a lady, whose favourable opinion he 
coveted, and the prudence of a Corsican en vendette. 
Over a blue military frock, fitting closely to his 
shape, he wore a green silk cord as a bandolier, from 
which was suspenaed a small box of white metal 
containing his cartridges ; his dagger was in a side- 
pocket, and in his hand he carried his good Manton 
loaded with ball. While he hastily swallowed a cup 
of cofiFee poured out for him by Colomba, a goatherd 
went out to saddle and bridle his horse. Orso and 
bis sister soon followed the man and went into the 
paddock. The goatherd had caught the animal, 
Dut had let the saddle and bridle fall and seemed 
speechless with consternation, whilst the horse, re- 
collecting the wound he had received over night, and 
fearing for his other ear, plunged, kicked, neighed, 
and played all manner of pranks. 



" Come, be quick !'* cried Orso. 

"Eh! Oh! Ors' Anton'! Ore' Anton'!" cried 
the goatherd; "Blood of the Madonna!" &c. 
And out came a volley of imprecations innumera- 
ble, the grezLiev part of which were untranslatable. 

" What is wrong now ?" sajd Colomba. 

The whole household was by this time gathered 
round the horse, and when they saw him bleeding, 
and witli his ear slit, there was a general burst of 
astonishment and indignation. The reader must 
be informed tliat to mutilate an enemy's horse is, on 
the part of a Corsican, at once an act of vengeance, 
a defiance, and a menace of death. " Nothing but a 
gun-shot can expiate this outrage." Though Orso, 
from his long residence on the continent, was less 
sensible than those about him to the enormity of 
the insult, nevertheless had a Barricinist fallen in 
his way at the moment, it is very likely he would 
have made him pay dearly, on the spot, for the 
gross affront he thought his enemies had put upon 
him. " The cowardly blackguards!" he cried, "to 
wreak their spite on a poor animal, when they dare 
not meet me to my face !" 

" What do we tarry for ?" vociferated Colomba. 
" Shall they come ana insult us, mutilate our horses, 
and we not retaliate ? Are you men ?" 

" Vengeance !" shouted the goatherds. " Let 
us lead the horse about the village, and go and 
stonn their house." 

" There is a bam thatched with straw close to 
their tower," said old Polo Griffo. "Ill set it 
blazing in no time." Another proposed to go and 
fetch the church ladders ; a third to break in the 
door of the Barricini with the help of a beam lying 
in the place, and intended for some building. 
Amidst tnis whirlwind of fierce voices, Colomba's 
was heard telling her satellites, that before they set 
about their work they should every one come and 
have a large glass of anisette from her. 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the effect 
she had expected from her cruelty to the poor animal 
was lost in a great measure on Orso. He had no 
doubt but this savage mutilation was the work of 
one of his enemies, and Orlanduccio was the indi- 
vidual he more particularly suspected ; but he could 
not have imagined, that after receiving a blow from 
his hand and a challenge, that young man would 
have thought to wipe out his disgrace by slitting a 
horse's ear. So mean and paltry an act of ven- 
geance increased Orso's scorn for his enemies, and 
he now coincided in opinion with the prefect, that 
such men were unworthy of meeting him. As soon 
as he could make himself heard, he declared to his 
amazed partisans that they must abandon their 
warlike intentions, and that the ministers of justice, 
who were coming, would very suflSciently taxe ven- 
geance for his horse's ear, " I am master here," 
he said, sternly, " and I will be obeyed. The first 
that ventures to talk of killing or burning will be 
very like to catch something hot from me. Come! 
saddle the gray." 

" What! Orso," said Colomba, taking him aside> 
" will you sufier them to insult us ? In my father's 
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time the BarriciDi would never have dared to mu- 
tilate an animal of ours." 

" I promise you they shall have cause to rue it; 
but it is for the gendarmes and the gaolers to pu- 
nish such despicable wretches, who are only brave 
against brutes. I told you before, justice shall 
avenge me upon them, or if not, you shall have no 
need to remind me whose son I am." , 

" Patience !" said Colomba with a sigh, 

" Bear it well in mind, sister," continued Orso, 
" if I find on my return that any overt act has been 
committed agamst the Barricini, I will never for- 
give you." He then went on to say in a milder 
tone, " It is very possible, nay, very probable, I 
shall be accompanied on my return by the colonel 
and his daughter : see that their rooms are in good 
order, and let there be a good breakfast, so that our 
guests may have as little as possible to complain of. 
It is a very g^od thing, Colomba, to be courageous ; 
but a woman should also be able to manage a house 
becomingly. Come, kiss me, be steady ; here comes 
the gray." 

"Orso," said Colomba, "you shall not set out 
alone." 

" I don*t want any one," replied her brother, 
** and I promise you, I will not let my ear be slit." 

" I will never let you set out alone in time of 
war. Ho I Polo Griffo ! Gian* Franc^ Memmo ! 
take your guns ; you are to go with my brother." 

After a pretty keen discussion, Orso was forced 
to submit, and suffer himself to be attended by an 
escort. He chose the most impetuous of the goat- 
herds, those who had been loudest in proposing ag- 
gressive measures : then, after renewing his injunc- 
tions to his sister and to the goatherds who remained 
behind, he set off on his journey, taking a circuit on 
this occasion to avoid the house of the Barricini. 

Ihey had left Pietranera some distance behind 
them, and were riding forward at a brisk pace, 
when, as they forded a small brook that emptied 
itself into a swamp, old Polo Griffo saw several 
pigs lying comfortably in the mud, enjoying the 
double delight of the sunshine and the cold water. 
Instantly taking aim at the largest of them, he 
sent a ball through its head and killed it on the spot. 
The companions of the victim started up and 
scampered off with surprising agility, and though 
the other goatherd had a shot at them as they 
ran, they escaped safe and sound to a thicket where 
they were quickly lost to sight. 

"Blockheads!' cried Orso, "you take pigs for 
wild boars." 

" No we don't, Ors* Anton'," replied Polo Griffo, 
" but these pigs belong to t)^e avocat ; that will 
teach him to mutilate our horses." 

" What, you rascals !" shouted Orso, in a fury. 
" Do you copy the infamous acts of our enemies ? 
Leave me, scoundrels. You are good for nothing 
but to fight with pigs. I vow to God, tliat if you 
dare to follow me, I will break your heads." 

The goatherds stared at each other in speechless 
amazement. Orso clapped spurs to his horse, and 
galloped away. 



" WeU !" said Polo Griffo, « here;^ a go ! That's 
the way people treat you for loving them, is it ? 
His father, the colonel, gave me a blowing up for 
levelling a gun once at the avocat. The more 
fool not to fire. And tlie son — you see what I have 
done for him. He talks of breaking my head, as 
you would serve a leaky gourde. Tnat's what 
folks learn on the continent, Memmo !" 

" Ay, afld if they find out that you killed the 
pig, they will be down upon you with a lawsuit, 
and Ors Anton' won't talk to the judges or pay the 
avocat. Luckily no one saw you, and you have 
Saint Nega on your side, to get you out of the 
scrape." 

After a brief deliberation, the two goatherds 
concluded that the best thing to be done, was to 
throw the pig into a quagmire, which they ac- 
cordingly did, but not, be it observed, till they had 
helped themselves each to some rashers from the 
innocent victim to ihe feuds of the della Rcbbias 
and the Barricini. 

XVII. 

Having shaken off his ill-disciplined escort, Orso 
was pursuing his way, thinking more of the plea- 
sure of meeting Miss Nevil, th^ of the danger of 
encountering his enemies. " The suit I am about 
to carry on against those dastard Barricini" — thus 
ran his communing with himself — " will oblige me 
to go to Bastia. Why should not I go along with 
Miss Nevil ? What is to hinder our setting off 
together from Bastia for the waters of Orezzo?" 
Suddenly, recollections of childhood rose up in his 
mind, and brought that picturesque spot distinctly 
before him. He fancied himself transported to a 
verdant plain overshadowed by chestnut-trees, the 
growth of uncounted centuries. On a glistening green 
sward, thickly set with blue flowers, looking like 
eyes that smiled on him, he beheld Miss Nevil 
seated by his side. She had taken off her bonnet, 
and her rich hair, softer and finer than silk, shone 
like gold in the sunbeams that glanced through the 
foliage. Her eyes, of so pellucid a blue, seemed 
to him bluer than the firmament. With her cheek 
resting on her hand, she listened pensively to the 
tremulous accents of his passion. She was dressed 
in that muslin gown she wore the last day he had 
seen her at Ajaccio ; and from beneath its folds 
peeped out a small foot in a black satin shoe. 
Orso was saying to himself how happy he should 
be to kiss that foot ; but one of Miss Nevil's hands 
was ungloved and held a flower. Orso took the 
flower, and Lydia's hand pressed his ; and he 
kissed the flower, and then the hand, and Lydia 
was not angry. And all these thoughts prevented 
his attending to the rqgA he was travelling, 
but still he trotted on. He was about to bestow a 
second kiss in imagination on Miss Nevil's white 
hand, when he had like to kiss in earnest the head 
of his horse, as it stopped short all at once. It 
was little Chi Una who had seized his rein, and 
thus checked his progress. 

" Where are you going, Ors* Anton* ?" she said, 
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*' Don*t you know that your enemy is near at 
hand ?' 

"My enemy?" cried Oreo, enraged at being 
interrupted at so interesting a moment. " Where 
is he ?'* 

" Orlanduccio is near this. He is waiting for 
you. (jo back, go back." 

" Ha ! He is waiting for me ! You have seen 
him?" 

" Yes, Ors' Anton', I was lying down in the fern 
when he passed by. He looked all round him with 
his spy-glass." 

" Which way did he go ?*' 

" Down that way, the road you are going." 

" Thank you.'* 

" Ors* Anton', had not you better wait for my 
uncle ? He can't be long, and with his company you 
would be safe." 

" Never fear, Chili, I have no need of your 
micle." 

" If you like I will go before you." 

" No, no, thank you." 

And urging his horse, Oreo rode rapidly in the 
direction pointed out to him by the little girl. 

His firet impulse had been a headlong buret of 
anger, and he welcomed the opportunity chance 
threw in his way to castigate the cowardly ruffian who 
had mutilated a horee to revenge himself for a blow. 
Then, as he rode on, the sort of half promise he had 
given the prefect, and above all the fear of missing 
his visit to Miss Nevil, made him change his mind 
and almost wish that he might not encounter Or- 
landuccio. Presently, the recollection of his father, 
the outrage committed upon his horee, and the 
threats of his foes, rekindled his anger, and impelled 
him to seek out his enemy, that he might provoke 
him and compel him to fight. Thus agitated by 
conflicting feelings, he continued to ride forward ; 
but he now did so cautiously, scrutinizing every 
bush and hedge, and sometimes stopping to listen to 
the vague sounds commonly heard in the country. 
Ten minutes after he had parted from Chilina (it 
was then about nine o'clock) he reached the verge 
of an extremely abrupt slope. The road, or rather 
the scarcely marked path he was pureuing, passed 
through a recently burnt m^uis. The ground on 
that spot was covered with white ashes, and here 
and there some shrubs and large trees blackened by 
fire and entirely stripped of leaves, stood upright, 
though they had ceased to live. Looking at a burnt 
mdquis the spectator fancies himself transported to 
a northern clime in the depth of winter, and the 
contrast between -the arid spots, over which the 
flame has passed, and the luxuriant vegetation all 
around, makes them appear still more dreary and 
desolate. But Oreo beheld only one thing just 
now in the landscape before him, a thing of no little 
importance indeed in his situation ; the earth being 
bare could not shelter any ambuscade, and a man 
'vVho may expect every moment to see the muzzle of 
a gun thrust out from a bosh and pointed at his 
breast, regards as a sort of oasis an uniform tract 
of ground whei'e nothing interrupts the view. Be- 



yond the burnt m^uis there were several cultivated 
fields, enclosed, as usual in that country, between 
dry stone walls breast high. The path passed be- 
tween these inclosures, which from the huge chest- 
nut trees scattered irregularly over them looked at 
a distance like a thick wood. 

The steepness of the declivity obliging him to 
dismount, Oreo threw tlie bridle on his horse's neck, 
and was descending rapidly, the loose ashes slipping 
from beneath him at every step ; and he was not 
more than five and twenty paces {tovsi one of the 
walls to the right of the road, when he saw exactly 
in fi*ont of him, first the barrel of a gun, and next a 
head rising above the wall. The gun was brought 
down to the level, and he recognised Orlanduccio 
about to fire. Oreo promptly put himself in a 
posture of defence, and the two adverearics, with 
their guns presented, gazed on each other for some 
seconds with that keen emotion which the bravest 
man experiences at the moment of deahng or re- 
ceiving a death blow. 

" Despicable coward !" cried Oreo, and tlie words 
had not passed his lips when he saw the flash from 
Orlanduccio's gun, and almost at the same moment 
another shot went off on his left on the other side 
of the path, fired by a man he had not perceived, 
and who had taken aim at him from behind another 
wall. Both balls struck him ; the last fired passed 
through his left arm, while Orlanduccio's struck him 
in the chest, tore his coat, but fortunately meeting 
with the blade of his dagger flattened upon it, and 
only bruised him slightly. Oreo's left arm fell 
powerless by his side, and tlie barrel of liis gun sank 
for an instant ; but he immediately raised it again, 
and pointing it with his right hand alone, he fired ait 
Orlanduccio. His enemy's head, which he only 
saw as far down as the eyes, disappeared behind the 
wall. Taming to the left Orso discharged his se- 
cond barrel at a man wrapped in smoke, whom he 
hardly discerned. That figure likewise disappeared. 
The four shots had followed each other with incre- 
dible rapidity, such as never was surpassed by the 
platoon firing of the best trained soldiers. After 
Oreo's last shot all was once more still. The smoke 
from his gun rose slowly upwards ; there was no 
movement behind the wall, por the sHghtest noise. 
But for the pain he felt in his arm he could have 
fancied that the men he had just fired at were phan- 
toms of his imagination. 

Expecting a second discharge, Oreo moved a few 
paces, and placed himself behind one of the burnt 
trees that remained standing* in the m&quis. Thus 
sheltered, he placed his gun between his knees, and 
hastily loaded it agiftn. Meanwhile he suffered ex- 
cruciating torture from his left arm, which felt as 
if dragged down by an enormous weight. What 
was become of his adverearies ? He could not under- 
stand it. Had they run away, or had they been 
wounded, he would assuredly have heard some noise, 
some movement among the leaves. Were they dead 
then ? or rather, were they not waiting ensconced 
behind their walls for an opportunity of firing at 
him again ? In this uncertainty, and finding his 
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fttrengtli diminishing, he sank on his right knee, 
laid ms wounded arm on the other, and rested the 
barrel of his gun on a branch projecting from the 
trunk of the burnt tree. His finger on the trigger, 
his eye fixed on the wall, his ear attentive to the 
slightest sound, he remained motionless for some 
minutes that seemed to him an age. At last he 
heard a faint shout that came from a long way be- 
hind him, and presently a dog darting down the 
slope with the swiftness of an arrow, stopped near 
him, wagging its tail. It was Brusco, the pupil 
and companion of the bandits, the forerunner, no 
doubt, of his master, and never was an honest man's 
appearance more intensely longed for. The dog 
facing towards the nearest wall, with his nose thrown 
up, snuffed the air uneasily. Suddenly he uttered 
a low growling, ran and leaped across the wall, and 
almost immediately sprang up again on its top, 
whence he stared at Orso, with looks that spoke sur- 
prise as plainly as dog could do. He then began 
to snuff the air again, turning this time towards the 
Other wall, which he jumped as he had the first. 
He made his appearance again in a second on the 
top of the wall, and agaiif he showed the same 
symptoms of astonishment and imeasiness. At last 
he leaped down into the m^uis, and with his tail 
between his legs and his eyes continually bent on 
Orso, he sidled away from him slowly till he got to 
a certain distance ; then setting off at full speed he 
reascended the slope almost as swiftly as he had de- 
scended it, to meet a man who was hurryinc^ down 
rapidly in spite of the steepness of the declivity. 

'^ Hola ! Brando !*' shouted Orso, as soon as he 
thought him within hearing. 

" Ho ! Ors' Anton* ! You are wounded ?*' siud 
Brandolaccio, running up out of breath. '^ In the 
body or in the limbs r ' 
" In the arm." 

** The arm ! it won't sig^y. And the other—" 
'* I think I hit him." 

Brandolaccio, following his dog, ran to the nearest 
wall, and leaning on the top, looked down on the 
opposite side. Then, taking off his cap, — 

" Good day to Signer Orlanduccio," he said. 
Then turning towards Orso, he saluted him g^vely 
in his turn. *' That's what I call a man handsomely 
fixed," he ssld, 

*^ Is he alive still?** said Orso, gasping for breath. 
*' Oh ! he could not think of it ; he is too much 
Bothered with the ball you put in his eye. Blood of 
the Madonna, what a hole! Prime gim, by my 
soul ! What a bore ! How it squashes your 
brain! I say, Ors' Anton', when I heard first, 
crack ! crack ! says I to myself. The devil ! they're 
spiflicating my lieutenant. Then I hear, boom! 
boom! Oho! thinks I, there's the Englbh gun a- 
talking: he's caving it them back again. — Hallo^ 
Brusco, what do you want w^ith me now?" 

The dog led him to the other wall. " So !" ex- 
claimed Brandolaccio, stupified at the sight he be- 
held. " Right and left ! that's all ! Ay, ay, it's 
easy to see powder's dear, for you make the most 
of It." 



" What i^ it, for God's sake ?" said Orso. 

** Come, none of your joking, mon lieutenant ! 
You tumble down the game and .'want another to 
pick it up. I know who will have a rum desert 
to-day, and that's the avocat Barricini. Fresh 
meat, will you buy, will you buy ? And now who 
the devil is to be the heir ?" 

" What! Vincentello dead too ?" 

" Dead as a door nail. God save the hearers !* 
There is one thing good in you, you don't leave your 
men long in pain. Just come and look at Vincen- 
tello : he is on his knees still, with his head leaning 
against the wall. You would fancy he was asleep: 
a leaden sleep, as the saying is. Poor devil !• ' 

Orso turned away his head with a sickening feel- 
ing. " Are you sure he is dead?* 

" You are like Sampiero Corso, who never dealt 
but a single blow. Look, just here — in the chest, 
to the left, exactly as Vinceleone was hit at Water- 
loo. I'd lay any wager the ball is not far from his 
heart. Right and left ! — Oh! I've done with shoot- 
ing. Two in two shots! — with ball! — The two 
brothers ! If he had had a third shot he'd have 
brought down the papa« Well, better luck next 
time. What a shot, Ors' Anton'! — And to think, 
that the like will never happen to a brave chap like 
me, to bring down the gendarmes with both bar- 
rels !" 

While talking thus, the bandit examined OrsoV 
arm, and ripped up his sleeve with his dagger. 

" Nothing to signify," he said, " Here's a frock 
coat, will give MsuiemoiseUe Colomba a job. 
Eh! What's this? Hit in the breast? Nothing 
gone in there, is there? No, you would not be so 
uvely. Let's see ; try to stir your fingers. Do 
you feel my teeth when 1 bite yoiu: little finger? 
Not much? No matter, it won't signify. Let me 
take your handkerchief and your cravat. Your 
frock coat is done for. What the devil did you make 
yourself so fine for? Were you going to a wed- 
ding? Here, drink a drop of wine. Why don't 
you carry a flask? Who ever saw a Corsican leave 
home without a flask?" Then in the midst of his 
surgical occupations he stopped to ejaculate, '* Right 
and left! both stiff dead! How the cur6 will 
laugh! Right and left! Ah! here she comes at 
last, that little tortoise, Chilina." 

Orso made no reply. He was as pale as a corpse, 
and trembled from head to foot. 

^^ Chili," shouted Brandolaccio, *' go and look 
behind that wall. £h?" The child climbed up 
the wall, and the moment she perceived the corpse 
of Orlanduccio she made the sign of the cross. 
" Is it you, uncle?" she inquired, timidly. 
"Me! a'n't I grown an old good-for-nothing? 
It's monsieur's work, Chili. Make him your com- 
pliment." 

"Mademoiselle will be very glad of it," said 
Chilina ; " and she will be very sorry to know you 
are wounded, Ors* Anton'. " 

* SabiU anoit An expression that commonly follows 
on the heels of the words death and dead, and serves by 
way oi corrective to them. 
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"Come along, Ors' Anion',*' said the bandit, 
when he had finished dressing the wound ; " here's 
Chilina has caught your horse again. Mount and 
come with me to the m&quis of la Stazzona. 
They'll be sharp fellows that will find you there. 
We will entertain you with the best we have. 
When we get to the St. Christina's cross you 
must dismount. Chilina will take your horse and 
carry the news to Mademoiselle Colomba; and 
on the way you can give her whatever messages 
you have to send. You may speak without reserve 
to the little thing, Ors' Anton* ; she would let herself 
be chopped, to pieces sooner than betray her friends. 
Go along," he said, while his looks and his voice be- 
spoke fond affection ; " go be excomraimicated, you 
hussey; go be cursed, you jade!" Superstitious 
like many of his brother bandits, Brandolaccio was 
afraid of putting a spell on children, if he ad- 
dressed them with words of blessing or praise ; for 
it is weU known that the mysterious powers that 
preside over the anocchiatura* follow the malicious 
practice of executing the reverse of our wishes. 

" Where .will you have me go, Brando ?" said 
Orso, faintly. 

" Egad, there's a choice for you : to prison 
or else to the m^uis. But a della Rebbia does 
not know the road to prison. To the m^uis, 
Ori' Anton' !" 

" Farewell then to all my hopes !" the wounded 
man sadly ejaculated. 

" Your hopes ? Well, that's a good one. Did 
you hope to do better with a double-barrelled gun ? 
But, I say, how the devil did they manage to hit 
you ? They must have been as hard to kill as 
cats." 

They fired the first," said Orso. 
Ay, true, I forgot. Crack, crack! boom, 
boom ! right and left with one hand !f Let any 
man better that, and I will go hang myself. Come, 
there you are in the saddle. Before you go, just 
have a look at your work. It is not polite to quit 
the company so without bidding them good-by." 

Orso set spurs to his horse ; for no consideration 
would he have looked upon the unfortunate men 
he had slain. 

" Hark ye, Ors* Anton'," said the bandit, taking 
hold of the horse's bridle ; '^ shall I speak frankly 
to you ? Well then, no offence to you, but I am 
■orry for these two poor lads. I beg your pardon 
— so handsome — so strong — so yoimg! Orlan- 
daccio, that I hunted with so often ! He gave me 
a packet of cigars four days ago. Vincentello, 
that was always so sprightly! It is true, you did 
what you ought to do ; and besides, it was too 



* An involuntary f«scinatioD, effected either by the 
eyes or by word of mouth. 

t Shoiid any incredulous sportsman question my ve- 
racity in narrating M. della Rebbia's double shot, I would 
beg of him to go to Sartcne, and hear the story told him 
of the manner in which one of the most distinguislied and 
amiable inhabitants of that town extricated himself singly, 
and ¥nth his left arm broken, tsom a position at least as 
perik>u8. 
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pretty a shot to be regretted. But for myself , I 
w€w not in your vengeance. I know you are right; 
when one has an enemy, one must get rid of him. 
But they were an old family, fiie BarricinL An- 
other missing from muster ; and by a right and 
left shot! That's what tickles me r 

Thus pronouncing the funeral oration of the 
Barricini, Brandolaccio hastily conducted Orso, 
Chilina, and the dog Brusco, towards the m4quifl 
of la Stazzona. 

xviu. 

Meanwhile Colomba had learned by her spies, 
shortly after Orso's departure, that the Bamdni 
were afield, and from that moment she was a prey 
to intense anxiety. She was seen running all over 
the house, now going into the kitchen, now visiting 
the chambers prepared for her expected guests, 
doing nothing and always in a bustle; stopping every 
moment ta see if she could not discern any unusual 
movement in the village. About eleven o'clock a 
tolerably [numerous cavalcade entered PietraneTa» 
consisting of the colonel, his daughter, their ser- 
vants, and a guide. Colomba*s first word as she 
received them was, " Have you seen my brother ?" 
She then asked the guide what road they had taken, 
and at what o'clock they had set out, and from the 
answers he made, she was quite at a loss to under* 
stand why they had not met. 

" Perhaps your brother took the upper road," 
said the guide, " we came by the lower. 

Colomba shook her head, and went on with her 
questions. In spite of her natural resolution, se- 
conded by the pride that forbade her to display any 
weakness before strang^ers, she was imable to con- 
ceal her uneasiness, which was soon shared by the 
colonel, and above aU by Miss Nevil, when she had 
informed them of the attempt at reconciliation there 
had been made, and with what ill success. ICss 
Nevil, fretted and restless, wanted to have messengers 
sent off in every direction, and her father offered to 
mount his horse again, and go with the guide in 
search of Orso. The alarm of her guests recalled 
Colomba to a sense of her duties, as mistress of the 
mansion. She forced herself to smile, pressed the 
colonel to sit down to break^etst, and found twenty 
plausible ways of accounting for her bvother's delay, 
every one of which she herself knocked do\^n in the' 
next breath. The colonel too, thinking it meiun- 
bent on him as a man to keep up the spirits of the> 
females, offered his own explanation of the matter. 

" ril warrant," he said, " della Ilebbia has fallen 
in with game, and could not resist the temptation ; 
we shall see him return with his bag fiilL And, by 
jove ! now I think of it, we heard four shots as we 
were coming along. Two of them were louder 
than the others, and I said to my daughter. 111 bet 
any money that's della Rebbia shoqting. It can 
only be my gun that makes so much noise." 

Colombia turned pale, and Lydia, who watched 
her closely, readily guessed what were the suapidons 
the colonel's conjecture had suggested to her. Aflter 
a silence of some minutes, Colomba eagerly m-^ 
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quii^ wbetfaer the two loud reports had preceded, 
or followed the others. But neither the colonel, nor 
his daughter, nor the guide , had paid attention to 
that capital point. 

Ahout one o'clock, none of the messengers, sent 
out hy Colomba, havinc^ returned, she rallied all 
her courage and forced her guests to sit down to 
table ; hut, except the colonel, no one could touch 
a morsel. Upon the least noise in the place, Co- 
lomba ran to the window, then returned sadly to her 
scat, and struggled more sadly stiU to keep up with 
her friends an msignificant conversation, to which no 
one paid the least attention, and which was inter- 
rupted by long intervals of silence. 

Suddenly the gallop of a horse was heard. 
** Ah ! this time it is my brother," said Colomba, 
starting up. But seeing Chilina mounted astride 
on Orso's horse, sTie cried out in agony, " My bro- 
ther is dead!" 

The colonel's glass fell from his hand, Miss Nevil 
shrieked, and all three ran to the house-door. Be- 
fore Chilina could throw herself from the saddle, 
Colomba had caught her up, like a feather, with a 
suffocating gripe. The cmld understood her ter- 
rible look, and the first words she uttered were those 
of the chorus in Otello, He lives ! Colomba re- 
laxed her grasp, and Chilina dropped on her feet as 
nimbly as a kitten. 

" The others ?" inquired Colomba, hoarsely. 

Chilina made the sign of the cross, with the 
index and middle finger. A deep flush in- 
stantly overspread the deadly paleness of Colomba's 
features. She cast a fiery glance at the house of 
the Barricini, and said, with a smile, to her guests, 
" Let us go back to our coffee." 

The Isis of the bandits had a long story to tell. 
Her patois^ translated into Italian, such as it was, 
by Colomba, and then into English by Miss Nevil, 
extorted many an imprecation hova the colonel, 
and many a sigh horn Miss Nevil ; but Colomba 
listened with an air of impassibility, only she 
twisted her damask napkin all to shreds. She in- 
terrupted the child five or six times, to make her 
repeat that Brandolaccio said the wound was not 
dangerous, and that he had seen many a one in 
his time. At the conclusion of her tale, Chilina 
related that Orso urgently demanded writing paper, 
and that he desired his sister to entreat a lady, who 
was probably in his house, not to go , away till she 
should have received a letter from him. " That was 
what he was most distressed about," said the child. 
** I was already on my way, when he called me 
back to bid me be particular about this message. 
It was the third time he repeated it to me." Co- 
lomba smiled slightly at hearing this injunction of 
her brother's, and squeezed the hand of the English 
lady, who burst into tears, and did not deem it ex- 
pedient to translate this part of the narrative for 
her father. 

" Yes, you will remain with me, my dear friend," 
cried Colomba, embracing Miss Nevil ; ** and you 
will assist us." 

Then bringing out a quantity of old linen from 



a press, she began to cut it up for bandages and 
lint. To see ner flashing eyes, her heightened 
colour, and her alternate intensity of emotion and 
cool self-possession, it would have been hard to say, 
whether she was more affected by her brother's 
wound or delighted at the death of her enemies. 
At one moment she poured out coffee for the 
colonel, boasting to him of her skill in preparing it; 
at another she gave out work to Miss Nevil and 
Chilina, urging them to the task of sewing together 
and rolling up bandages. Twenty times over she 
inquired whether Orso was suffering much pain 
from his wound. Every now and then she would 
stop short in the middle of her work to say to the 
colonel, " Two men so expert ! so terrible ! Alone, 
and wounded, with one arm disabled, to bring them 
both down! What courage, colonel ! Is he not a 
hero ? Oh ! Mis^ Nevil, how happy one is to Uve 
in a quiet country like yours ! I am sure you did 
not know my brother I — I knew it would be so, I 
said, * The falcon will awake anon !* You were 
deceived by the gentleness of his manner. Because 
when near you. Miss Nevil....Oh! if he saw you 
Working for him — poor Orso !" 

Miss Nevil scarcely worked, and had not a word 
to say. Her father inquired why informations were 
not forthwith laid before a magistrate. He talked 
of the coroner's inquest, and of many other things 
equally unknown in Corsica ; and lastly, he desired 
to know was the country-house of that worthy M. 
Brandolaccio, who had given his assistance to the 
wounded man, very far &om Pietranera, and could 
he not go himself and see his friend. 

And Colomba replied with her habitual calmness, 
that Orso was in the maquis ; that he was under 
the care of a bandit, and that he would run great 
risk if he showed himself before he was assured how 
the prefect and the judges were disposed ; and last- 
ly, that she would take measures to have a skilful 
surgeon secretly conducted to him. " Above all, 
colonel," she said, " be sure and remember that you 
heard the four shots, and that you told me Orso 
fired last." The colonel could make neither head nor 
tail of the matter, and his daughter did nothing but 
sigh and wipe her eyes. 

The day was now far advanced, when a mournful 
procession entered the village, bringing home to 
the avocat Barricini the corpses of Ids sons, each 
laid across a mule led by a peasant. The dismal 
train was foUowed by a crowd of retainers of the 
family and idlers. Among them were seen the 
gendarmes, who always make their appearance too 
late, and the adjunct with his hands uplifted to 
heaven, exclaiming ever and anon, " What will M. 
le Pr6fet say ?" Some women, among them Or- 
landuccio's nurse, tore their hair and uttered 
savag6 yells. But their noisy grief made less im- 
pression on the beholders than the mute despair of 
a person who attracted every eye. This was the 
unhappy father, who going from one body to the 
other, raised their dust-stained heads, kissed their 
Hvid lips, and' sustained their stiffened limbs, as if 
to protect them from the joltmgs of the journey. 
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Sometimes his lips were seen to open as if he would 
raieak, hut not a cry, not a word escaped them. 
With his eyes riveted on the dead hodies of his 
children, he tottered on, knocking against trees, 
stones, and every obstacle in his way. 

When they came in front of Orso's house, the 
lamentations of the women and the imprecations of 
the men became redoubled. Some Rebbianist 
goatherds having ventured to raise a shout of tri- 
umph, the indignation of their adversaries swelled 
beyond all bounds. A cry of Vengeance I venge- 
ance ! was raised. Stones were flung, and two 
shots, fired at the windows of the room in which 
Colomba and her guests were seated, broke the 
jalousies, and sent the splinters flying as far as the 
table at which the two ladies were placed. Miss 
Nevil shrieked, the colonel caught up a gun, and 
Colombo, before he could stop her, rushed to the 
house-door, 'and threw it open impetuously. Stand- 
ing on the raised threshold, with both hanos stretched 
out in the attitude of invoking curses on her ene- 
mies, 

" Cowards !" she exclaimed, " you fire on wo- 
men, on strangers ! Are you Corsicans ? Are 
you men ? Dastards, who can only assassinate 
from behind, come on ! I defy you. I am alone : 
my brother is away. Kill me, kill my guests ; it 
IS worthy of you. You dare not, cowards that 
you are ! You know that we revenge ourselves. 
Get ye gone, go weep like women, and thank us 
for not demanding more blood of you." 

There was something in Colomba*s voice and at- 
titude that awed and subdued the beholders : 
the crowd fell back terror stricken before her, as at 
the aspect of one of those malignant fairies, of 
whom many a fearful tale is told in the winter 
evenings in Corsica. The adjunct, the gendarmes, 
and some of the women present, took advantage of 
the incident to throw themselves between the two 
hostile parties ; for the Rebbianist goatherds were 
getting ready their weapons, and for a moment 
there seemed reason to fear that a general conflict 
would occur in the Place. But the two factions 
were without their chiefs, and the Corsicans, disti- 
plined in their rage, seldom come to blows in the 
absence of the principal authors of their intestine 
wars. Moreover, Colomba, rendered prudent by 
success, restrained her little garrison. " Leave these 
poor people to theirtears," she said ; " leave the old 
man free to fetch away his carrion. What's the 
good of killing the old fox now that he has no teeth 
left to bite with ? Giudice Barricini ! remember the 
second of August ! Remember the bloody pocket- 
book in which you wrote with your forger's hand ! 
My father had booked your debt in it ; your sons have 
paid it. I give you a receipt in full, old Barricini !" 
With her arms folded, and a scornful smile on her 
lips, Colomba looked on while the two corpses were 
carried into the house of her enemies, after which 
the crowd slowly dispersed. She then closed her 
door, and going back to the parlour, she said to the 
colonel, 

" I heartily beg pardon of you, sir, for my coun- 



trymen : never could I have supposed that Cor« 
sicans would fire on a house where there were 
strangers ; I blush for my country.". 

In the evening, Miss Nevil having retired to her 
chamber, the colonel followed her thither, and asked 
her if they would not do well to take their depar- 
tiure the next day from a village where one ran the 
risk every moment of receiving a ball in the head, 
and to quit with all possible Speed a country where 
nothing was to be seen but murder and treachery. 

It was some time before Miss Nevil replied, and 
it was evident her father's proposal caused her no 
little embarrassment At last she said — 

" How could we think of quitting this unfortunate 
girl at a moment when she stands in such need of 
comfort and support ? Don't you think, papa, it 
would be very cruel on our part ?" 

" It is on your account I speak; my dear," sidd 
the colonel ; " if I knew that you were safe in the 
hotel at Ajaccio, I assure you I should be sorry 
to quit this infernal island without having shaken 
hands with that brave fellow, della Rebbia." 

" Well, papa, let us wwt a little longer, and make 
ourselves perfectly certain before we go that we 
cannot render them any service." 

"Good girl!" said the colonel, kissing his 
daughter's forehead. " I like to see you thus dis- 
regarding your own comforts to soothe the misfor- 
tunes of others. Let us stay then. No one ever 
has reason to repent having done a good act." 

Miss Nevil tossed about in her bed unable to 
sleep. Sometimes she thought the vague sounds 
she heard announced an attack on the house; some* 
times, reassured as to her own safety, she thought 
of the poor wounded sufferer, stretched probably at 
that hour on the cold ground, without other ud 
than such as he might derive from the charity of a 
bandit. She pictured him to herself covered with 
blood, writhing in anguish ; and, what is strange, 
every time Orso's image presented itself to her mind, 
he appeared to her always such as she had seen him 
at the moment of his departure from Ajaccio, press- 
ing the talisman she had given him to his lips. 
Then she thought of his bravery. She said to her- 
self that it was for her sake, to see her a little sooner, 
he had exposed himself to the terrible danger he had 
just escaped ; it wanted but a Httle more and she 
would have persuaded herself that it was in her de- 
fence Orso mid got a broken arm. She reproached 
herself for his wound, but she admired hun for it 
the more ; and if the famous right and left shot had 
not as much merit in her eyes as in those of Bran<' 
dolaccio and Colomba, she was, nevertheless, of 
opinion, that few heroes of romance would have dis- 
played so much intrepidity and so much coolness in 
a moment of such extreme peril. 

The bedroom she occupied was Colomba's. On 
the wall, oyer a sort of oak oratory, and beside a 
holy palm, hung a miniature of Orso in the imifonn 
of a sous-lieutenant. Miss Nevil took the minia- 
ture down, contemplated it earnestly and long, and 
at last laid it down beside her bed instead of putting 
it back in its place. It was near daybreak when 
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she fell asleep, and the sun had risen high ahove the 
horizon when she 'awoke. Before her hed stood 
Colomba, waiting motionless till she should open her 
eyes. 

" Well, mademoiselle, you fare but badly, I fear, 
in our poor house," said Colomba. " I am afraid 
you have hardly slept." 

" Have you had any news of him, my dear ?" 
said Miss Nevil, sitting up. 

Her eye lighted on Orso's portrait, and she hastily 
threw her handkerchief over it to conceal it. 

" Yes, I have news of him," said Colomba, smil- 
ing. Then taking up the miniature, " Do you 
think it a good likeness ?" she said, " He is better 
looking than that." 

" Dear me !" said Miss Nevil, quite confused. " I 
took it down without thinking. ... I have a" sad 
habit of touching every thing, and settling nothing. 
— How is your brother ?" 

" Pretty well. Giocanto came here before four 
o'clock this morning. He brought me a letter, — 
for you. Miss Nevil ; Orso has not written to me. 
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To be sure there is on the address, To Colomba ; 
but underneath. For Miss N- 



— . Sisters are not 
jealous. Giocanto says he suffered a great deal in 
writing it. Giocanto, who is a superb penman, 
offered to write at his dictation, but my brother 
would not hear of it. He wrote with a pencil, lying 
on his back. Brandolaccio held the paper. My 
brother was every moment striving to rise up, and 
then the least movement caused him shocking pain 
in his arm. It was piteous, Giocanto said. Here 
is his letter* 

Miss Nevil read the letter, which was written in 
English, no doubt from excess of caution. It 
ran thus : 

" Mademoiselle, — An unfortunate fatality has 
fallen upon me. I know not what my enemies will 
say, or what calumnies they will invent ; it matters 
little to me, if you, mademoiselle, do not give them 
credit. From the time I became acquainted with 
you, I had lapped myself in idle dreams. It needed 
the shock of this catastrophe to wake me from my 
folly : I am rational now. I know the future, that 
is before me, and it will find me resigned. That 
ring you g^ve, and which I regarded as a talisman 
of happiness, I dare no longer keep. I fear. Miss 
Nevil, you repent of having bestowed your gift so 
ill, or rather, I fear its recalling to my mind the 
time when I was mad. Colomba will return it to 
you. — Farewell, mademoiselle, you are about to quit 
Corsica, and I shall never see you again ; but say 
to my sister, that I still possess your esteem. I 
am bold to say I still deserve it. 

« O. D. R." 

Miss Nevil had turned aside to read this letter, 
and Colomba, who stood watching her attentively, 
handed her the Egyptian ring with a look that 
asked what it all meant. But Miss Nevil dared not 
look up, but fixed her eyes sadly on the ring, which 
she drew on and off her finger alternately. 
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" Dear Miss Nevil," said Colomba, " may I not 
know what my brother says to you ? Does he say 
how he is? " 

" Why," said Miss Nevil, blushing, " he does not 
say any thing about it. — His letter is in English. — 
He bids me tell my father. — He hopes the prefect 
will be able to settle — " 

Colomba smiling slily sat down on the bed, took 
hold of both Miss Nevil's hands, and bending her 
keen eyes upon her, " Will you be good natured?" 
she said. " You will answer my brother's letter, will 
you not ? It will do him so much good. I was 
about to waken you when his letter arrived, but I 
thought it better not." 

** You were very wrong," said 3iiss Nevil, " if a 
line from me could " 

" Just now I cannot send him any letters. The 
prefect is come, and Pietranera is full of his men. 
By and by we will see what can be done. Oh ! if 
ou knew my brother, Miss Nevil, you would love 
im as I do. He is so good ! So brave ! Only 
think of what he did ! Alone against two, and 
wounded ! " 

The prefect was come back. Having received 
an express from the adjunct, he had arrived, ac- 
companied by gendarmes and voltigeurs, and bring- 
ing with him, moreover, the procureur du roi and 
his suite, to make inquiries as to the last crowning 
catastrophe in the feud between the families of 
Pietranera. Shortly after his arrival, he saw Colonel 
Nevil and his daughter, and did not conceal from 
them his fears that the affair would take an ugly 
turri. " You know," he said, " that the fight toolc 
place without witnesses, and so well established was 
the reputation of the two unfortunate young men 
for skill and courage, that no one wiU believe M. 
della Kebbia can have kiUed them without the aid 
of the bandits, with whom they say he has taken 
refuge." 

" It is impossible," cried the colonel : ** Orso 
della Rebbia is a brave and honourable lad. I will 
answer for him." 

" I believe it," said the prefect, " but the pro- 
cureur du roi (these gentlemen are always suspi- 
cious) does not appear to me very favourably dis- 
posed. He has in his hands a document that tells 
badly for your friend, a threatening letter to Orlan- 
duccio, in which he assigns him a rendezvous, and 
in the procureur du roi's opinion that rendezvous 
looks like an ambuscade." 

" This Orlanduccio," said the colonel, " refused 
to fight like a man of honour." 

** It is not the custom here. People lie in wait 
and kill from behind, such is the fashion of the 
country. There is, to be sure, one favourable depo- 
sition, that of a child, who states she heard four re- 
ports, the last two of which were louder than the 
others, and must have been made by a gun with a 
wide bore like M. della Rebbia's. Unfortunately, 
the child is the niece of one of the bandits who is 
suspected of being implicated in the affair, and has 
haa her lesson taught her." 

** Monsieur,'' said Miss Nevil> blushing to the 
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whites of her eyes, *^ we were on the rood when the 
shots were fireJ, and we heard the same thing." 

" Indeed ? That is important. And you, colonel, 
of course you made the same remark ?' 

" Yes, said Miss Nevil, eagerly, " it was my 
father, who is famUiar with arms, that said, ' There's 
M. della Rebbia firing with the gun I gave him.' " 

" And those shots ypu recognised were decidedly 
the last ?" 

" The last two. Was it not so, papa ?" 

The colonel had not a very good memory ; but it 
was not his way on any occasion to contradict his 
daughter. 

" We must talk of this to the procureur du roi, 
colonel. We expect a surgeon too this evening, who 
will examine the bodies, and ascertain if the wounds 
were inflicted with the weapon in question." 

" It was I gave it to Orso," said the colonel, "I 

wish it had been at the bottom of the sea — that is — 

the brave lad ! I am very glad he had it, for, but for 

my Manton, I hardly know how he would have 

come off." 

[ To be continued. J 
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The details in the following narrative formed, 
for two or three successive evenings, the subject of 
animated, but desultory conversation in the well- 
remembered circle of Montgardat. The interrup- 
tions were so frequent, partly from the great in- 
terest felt in the story by some of those present, 
who had known the parties, that it is impossible to 
relate it as it was then told, and as I noted it down 
at the time. I have, therefore, thrown it into a 
connected form, and added a few circumstances 
which afterwards came to my knowledge. 

It may, perhaps, still be remembered, that many 
years ago, at a time when the Parisian system of 
police had not been carried to that degree of per- 
fection which it has since attained, attacks on per- 
son and property were extremely frequent, and the 
public mind for a long time kept fearfully awake, 
by a prolonged succession of almost nightly reite- 
rated assassinations, accompanied with robbery, 
which, from their frequency and the manner of 
their occurrence, seemed the result of a dehberate 
and extensive plot. In addition to the victims 
openly discovered, numerous persons too — and 
these of no inferior rank — had disappeared imder 
circumstances of mystery, that for the moment 
completely set at fault the speculations of private 
ingenuity and administrative sagacity. No one had 
hitherto escaped to tell his tale, or afford the slight- 
est clue to the perpetrators of these acts, or the 
system which they were apparently directed on. 
The events I am about to give a sketch of, at length 
furnished one. 

The carnival of 18 — was at its close ; it had 
been the most brilliant and lively that had taken 
pl%ce of many years. Ma8ke4 and fancy balls 



were the rage, and whoever knows the Pannaiii^ 
will understand to what extent these rages are 
carried with them. The different theati^ vied 
with each other in splendour of decoration, variety 
of entertainment, and attraction of every descrip- 
tion. The opera, however, bore away the palm, 
and was, consequently, night after night the ren- 
dezvous of all the beauty, rank, and fashion in the 
metropolis ; for then it was not only correct, but 
even quite *^ de bon ton,*' for the aristocratic and 
higher classes to be present at and take an active 
part in those amusements. Now the custom is wholly 
obsolete ; there is even an idea of strong impro- 
priety attached to it. The last ball particularly, 
from which we date the opening of our tale, was 
got up in a style of magnificence that surpassed 
every thing previously attempted, even in that 
temple of pleasure. All that could Batter eye, ear, 
or imagination, was collected and united in exhaust- 
less profusion ; and teeming crowds of tlie rich, 
the noble, and the beautiful, thronged its glitter- 
ing halls till they seemed (if one may be allowed 
to use the expression) to swell and burst around. 
Many accidents of course occurred from pressure, 
heat, and concision ; many were the fair forms 
that appeared thera for the last time, and then, 
but to carry away the germs of disease and 
death. 

In an assemblage so numerous, composed, in a 
great measure, of the picked and chosen among the 
already select, though extensive world, called 
" good," it would have been difficult to assign first 
places — and still more so the first place of loveliness 
and distinction ; in fact, where there were sa many 
pressing claims, and each so bewildering, that it 
was absolutely impossible to decide which was the 
one that ought to prevail over others — which the 
witching being that should be^ade the reigning di- 
vinity. Let it suffice to say, that the youthful Coun- 
tess Olga Weminski, whose name will often oc- 
cur in these pages, was remarked above all, where 
all were remarked ; and sefdom, indeed, had 
nature formed, or art perfected, a work of beauty 
and grace that more deserved that the eye should 
dwell on it, and that mind and heart should alike 
be spell-bound while gazing. She had been mar- 
ried some months before, being then scarcely seven- 
teen, to the Count Albert Weminski, colonel of one 
of the regiments of the Polish Legion, who, on the 
first overthrow of Napoleon, had quitted the army, 
and, reaUzing his property, come to reside in hu 
adopted country. He was not many years her 
senior, a man of striking personal appearance, 
amiable character, and bland engaging manners ; — 
loving her with so much the more devotednesa of 
affection, as their union had met with many ob- 
stacles, but violent and ungovernable in passion 
when roused ; and, at intervals, the kind world added, 
(for once not without good reason,) immeasurably 
jealous of liis charming wife. Such was the Co- 
lonel Weminski, than whom a nobler heart, a mora 
fiery daring soul, his brothers in arms unanimously 
agreed, had never led them on to danger and tn- 
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umph. It is needless to add, he was imiversally 
beloved and respected by tbem. 

A detailed account of the festivity, of its various 
scenes and display — now stately and pompous, now 
lively and amusing, now ludicrous and burlesque — 
would be quite foreign to my purpose. Many gtuZ' 
drilUs historiques, many of the pageant represen- 
tations, in which the artists belonging to the es- 
tablishment took a principal share, went off with 
great success ; a number of characters, too, were 
ably supported hy the spectators ; above all, the 
dresses, with few exceptions, were uniformly ap- 
propriate, and splendid in the extreme. Almost 
every one was irreproachable in this particular ; — 
yet here again the Countess Qlgti was the most dis- 
tinguished, and shone supremely among the rest. 
She appeared as a Fairy Queen, and whether it was 
in reality the richness of her chastely correct attire, 
its perfect harmony an3 keeping with the sylphid 
figure it covered, or the dazzling blaze of the dia- 
monds which adorned it, but few of the most gor- 
geous, to be seen flitting around on every side, could 
be with justice named in comparison. 

Weminski felt proud and happy at the general 
impression she created, yet, by a contradiction no 
less natural than seemingly strange, could not, even 
at the moment of his highest enjoyment of her 
triumph, avoid yielding himself up to the influence 
of a deep and pleasure-destroying pang, arising 
from the misgivings of his jealous spirit. 'Tis true, 
they were not wholly without motive, even to a person 
of less susceptible temperament in his regard. He 
had observed several times during the evening, ho- 
vering about the countess, and watching her every 
movement, a mask, habited in a Spanish costume of 
the most surperb and costly description ; so much so 
as to attract the eyes of all beholders ; his sword-hilt, 
girdle, and buckles were studded with jewels ; he 
wore a massive chain of richly wrought gold, orna- 
mented in the same manner ; altogether, if he 
were not the most suitably, he was certainly by 
far the most richly dressed man in the room. 
He had more than once solicited Madame We- 
minski's hand for the dance, and had been, from 
whatever cause, with some hesitation refused. This 
apparent embarrassment did not fail to strike We- 
minski, and he immediately began to brood over 
it ; he now thought he recollected something in the 
stranger's mien and gesture — even in his voice, 
though counterfeit, which was not wholly unfamiliar 
to him : this suspicion was confirmed on the former's 
second approach to engage the countess for the next 
quadrille. Decidedly there were one or two accents 
of that voice, which he recognized, which caused 
him — which caused the countess involuntarily to 
start — she knew not exactly why ; perhaps, because 
her husband seemed moved. Weminski saw this, 
and was miserable. Who was it ? Who could it 
be ? He knew not — ^he remembered not — but he 
felt, and his countenance expressed the thought, 
^' that man and I have been friends or foes some- 
where,'* Perhaps Olga could help his memory? 
Accordingly, the poor coimtessi who saw the strug- 



gle swelling in his breast, was questioned over and 
over again — each time becoming more confused, 
more ill at ease than before, as she noted her 
husband's agitation and ill-concealed emotion — 
all this was food for the '^monster," and sorely 
did Weminski writhe beneath his grasp. He 
longed, he was on thorns, yet he feared to 
leave her for a moment, in order to glean, from 
his friends and acquaintances, any information 
they could give respecting, the Spamard. Uneasy 
ctuiosity, the self-inflicted urgings of anxiety, at 
length prevailed, and he on two occasions tore him- 
self from her side for a few minutes, leaving her 
safe, as he thought, in the centre of a group they 
had encountered. His eye did not quit her . how- 
ever ; and he saw from some distance, with inde- 
scribable sentiments of anger and suspicion, that 
each time, the object of his inquiries had almost 
immediately advanced, and was endeavouring to 
engage Madame Weminski in conversation. Turn- 
ing abruptly away, he joined the company, and 
offering her his arm, led her, sick at heart, trembling, 
and more dead than alive, as she marked his fear- 
ful looks and lowering brow, to another part of the 
room ; his friendly acquaintances, of course, cha- 
ritably I'aising their eyes the while, and exclaiming, 
half aloud—" What a pity!" 

This was too much to be borne, at least too much 
for the gentle frame and spirit of Olga ; she walked 
for some time listlessly and mechanically about — 
answering at random, almost unconsciously, his 
eager questions-— every moment becoming more 
feeble and overpowered, and at length sinking with 
distress of mind, fatigue, and dizziness, she asked 
him to conduct her home, a request which he gladly 
compUed with. 

Several parties, tired with the crowd and heat, 
had already left, and a few more were endeavouring 
to leave; but not having calculated on retiring so 
early, they had not ordered their vehicles and ser- 
vants to be in readiness, and these gentry, happy at 
the opportunity, were occupied in celebrating their 
carnival elsewhere. Many, having waited some 
time, gave up in despair, and returned to the ball; 
a few remained, among them Olga and Weminski 
—determined to put up with the inconvenience of 
the vilest hackney coac^, if it could be found, rather 
than again expose themselves to suffer what they 
severally had suffered. Their patience was put to 
the test : nearly three quarters of an hour passed 
without the appearance of any kind of conveyance; 
the greater number of those who stood in chilly ex- 
pectation in the vestibule, went again up stairs. 
Those who still continued to brave its cold atmosphere, 
were now reduced to two groups, the one consisting 
of Olga and Weminski, &e other of an old gentle- 
man, the Marquis de , and three ladies, who 
seemed equally desirous to get away ; every mo- 
ment increased the impatience of both parties. 
Weminski determined at last, to go out himself and 
seek for a carriage, leaving his lady, of course, alone 
in the interval : he had scarcely descended the en- 
tmnce steps, when he perceived pne> a hired coach 
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of good appearance, approaching, and immediately 
spnmg forward to secure it; another person, whom 
he had not hitherto taken notice of, made a similar 
precipitate movement at the same instant, and they 
arrived together heside the horses. To his surprise 
and rage, he now saw it was the Spaniard ; he could 
no longer contain himself. 

" You here again !" he cried in an insulting tone, 
** the carriage is mine, you dare not take it." 

" What I dare shall soon be seen," replied the 
^stranger, and throwing himself on the short reins, 
he seized them fast In the hurry and suddenness 
of the movement, his mask fell, and Weminski, 
who was rushing forward to arrest his hand — to 
strike him down perhaps — he knew not w^ell 
himself, such was the blind impetuosity of his im- 
pulse at the moment, absolutely recoiled, and stood 
for a few seconds as it were stimned, as hestaringly 
saw and scanned the features of his opposer, now 
plainly distinguishable in the strong glare of a re- 
flector that shone full upon them. " De Renzio !" 
he exclaimed, when sufficiently master of himself to 
utter the words. " Yes, De Renzio — Weminski, and 
what then ? Any thing further ? Why stop in such 
good speed?" 

" Nothing, Marquis — my dear Marquis, I mean," 
replied the latter to his questioner, seeing that a 
crowd of loitering bystanders, attracted by those 
few words pronouncea in a tone not to be mistaken, 
was already collecting about them. " Nothing but 
thiSy* he added in a suppressed tone of hatred and 
defiance, lowering his voice : the rest was said in a 
whisper to the person he had named, and whom we 
shall have to know as De Renzio. 

" 'Tis well," answered the latter, as if unable to 
restrain a feeling of satisfaction. " Thanks, my 
best thanks, you have forestalled my wishes." 

" This morning at seven." 

" Good." 
^ " Meantime," (changing his manner altogether,) 
" let us not keep these poor ladies waiting, and 
perishing with cold — who is to have the carriage?" 

*< Monsieur le Comte Weminski, and not one 
else," exclaimed a voice from the box ; ^' he was 
first to hail me, and, even if he were not, I should 
give him the preference. " Besides," continued the 
speaker, " here comes a fellow of mine. Halloo — 
I say I BrisonI fiire here ! — so let there be no quar- 
rel, gentlemen." 

" Ah, 'tis you, Victor," said Weminski, looking 
upwards, and recognizing the voice, " so much the 
better ; come this way. — Don't forget," he continued 
to De Renzio, who was hastening towards the other 
carriage. 

" Forget!" echoed his adversary, (for now we 
may fully consider him as such,) through his closed 
and grinding teeth — " forget !" 

It wiU be necessary to say a few words here of 
the individual whose name is prefixed to our story, 
and is now for the first time introduced to the 

reader's notice. Victor S was a young man 

of not very obscure birth, nor humble expectations, 
who had been remarked from his earliest years, aa 



well for the extraordinary symmetry of his person, 
cast in every respect, his parents often boasted, after 
the antique mould, as for the promptness of his wit, 
and aptness of his intellect. To learn, cost him 
neither effort nor the slightest labour ; unfortunately, 
however, to the injury, and final unprofitableness, 
of all those brilliant qualities, he was incorrigibly 
idle and indolent ; his natural tastes and propensi- 
ties driving him unresistingly on in search of plea- 
sure and excitement, wherever and however they 
were to be found. The inevitable consequence was, 
that after having tried various pursuits, and been, 
through liis own fault, unsuccessful in all, he was at 
last obliged, his means being squandered away, to 
offer his services as a domestic ; and in this capacity 
had been employed for some time in the household 
of Colonel Weminski. His ill conduct and irregu- 
larities, an intrigue with one of the cameristeSy had 
driven him thence, much to the colonel's regret, 
who liked him for liis boldness and ready eflfrontery ; 
he had been offered, even then, one or two situations 
by persons less scrupulously rigid than his former 
master, in the domestic economy of their establish- 
ments, but after having, in the fo^t instance, quickly 
assented, he as suddenly declined, choosing, he saia» 
the enjoyment of his own independence before ever 
other advantage. He was now, as has been already 
seen, enrolled among the brethren of the whip ; and 
both by the force of his natural abilities, his often 
tried physical strength and dexterity, and the in- 
fluence of his personal appearance and manner, 
managed to maintain great mastery among them ; 
to that degree, that scarcely any one ventured to 
compete with him or dispute nis will ; thus, like 
other conquerors and g^reat men, he had acquired 
a distinction apart — a surname — and was at last, at 
the time we mention, generally known by the title 
of " le beau cocher," or " Victor, le beau cocher." 

We left our principal personages at the door of 
the opera. Victor obeyed his employer's orders ; 
the marquis had not been idle, and both coaches 
drew up nearly at the same moment, De Renzio's 
in advance, however. 

It so happened that Weminski, probably not 
wishing to bring Olga in contact with the object of 
his dislike and detestation, delayed until De Renzio 
had ushered out, and seated his party, the three 
ladies and elderly gentleman, before he went to seek 
her. The ladies insisted on De Renzio's accompa- 
nying them, assuring him they could easily make 



room. 



" No, not at all — by no means," he answered, 
" I shall only inconvemence you ; the night is cold; 
a walk will do me good; by taking the Rue de 

, I shall be home in less than ten minutes." 

So saying, he bade them farewell, and wrapping 
his cloak about him, stepped briskly forward in the 
direction he had pointed out : his friends immediately 
drove away in somewhat a different one. Weminski 
now returned to the vestibule, and quickly returned, 
leading out the countess, much to her delight, for 
she had noted the motions of her Spanish perse- 
cutor, the cause of all their eTening^s uahaf^inessi 
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And was filled with vague apprehension lest any 
thing iintoward should be the result of his again 
encountering her husband. He handed her in, and 
got in himself without speaking,' except to say 
"liome" to Victor, who, in the interim, had been 
parleying with one or two of the lookers-on at the 
scene which had just occurred, and the abrupt ter- 
mination of which seemed to disappoint them ex- 
ti'emely. 

Weminski paid no attention to a circumstance too 
insignificant to call for notice ; he was besides too 
much wrapped up in the gloomy musings his own 
mind had made for itself. The horses were set • in 
motion, and they were soon proceeding quickly on- 
wards. 

At length, for the first time since she had entered 
that place of amusement, where instead of finding 
pleasure she had suffered nothing but poignant un- 
easiness and anguish, fireed from the constraint of 
public gaze, Olga could at last yield to all the agony 
of th^ feelings that swelled and throbbed within her, 
and totally overwhelmed by their intensity, she had 
only strength to throw herself on her husband's 
breast and burst into tears. At the sight of her 
affliction, all his love, his tenderness, his idolatry 
revived in a moment ; he cursed himself as a fool, 
and a wretch, and gave way to the most passionate 
demonstrations. He forgot his anger, hb jealousy, 
everything, but the weeping being before him, and 
used every means his affection could inspire, to 
comfort and console her. In the midst of his en- 
dearments, casting his eyes by chance on one side of 
the way, they met the figure of De Renzio, whom 
the carriage had just then overtaken ; this view 
gave him a momentaiy pang, and revulsion of feel- 
mg, which as immediately disappeared before the 
imploring looks of his suffering wife. Violent emo- 
tions by their very strength exhaust themselves 
quickly, and they had both been in a short tune 
able to regain a tolerable share of composure, when 
Weminski perceived that the driver had slackened 
his pace, and was now merely at a walk ; he fancied 
too, the street through which they were passing, 
now becoming, at each step, more narrow and dark, 
was not the usual thoroughfare he was accustomed 
to. Letting down the glass in front, he made the 
observation somewhat angrily to Victor. 

" I beg your pardon. Monsieur le Comte," the 
latter replied, with obsequious submission,. ** but I 
cannot make better haste; my poor horses are 
jaded, they have been at work since daylight yester- 
day, as to the way I am taking, it is a short cut 
to the hotel, you'll find it so." 

Weminski, quite satisfied, was in the act of rais- 
ing up the blind, when an outcry from a short db- 
tance behind, caught his ear. 

" Help !-r-murder ! — assassins ! — ^lielp !" — was 
vociferated in an urgently piercing voice, and that 
voice De Kenzio's ! 

A sudden, unaccountable shock and struggle 
seemed to agitate Weininski's frame. 

" Open the door, let me down," he cried, breath- 
lessly. 



" The countess threw her arms about Mm. " Do 
not go," she almost shrieked in excess of terror, "do 
not go, Albert, do not leave me, they will murder 
you ; stay, oh stay," forcibly detaining him. 

*/ Don't stir, M, le Comte,** exclaimed Victor, 
stopping suddenly, and jumping from hb box at a 
bound, " don't stir, don't quit Madame la Comtesse; 
I'll deal with the rufiians." So saying, he rushed 
away, brandishing hb loaded whip— it was then 
about three in the morning. ♦ ♦ * 

. Some hours afterwards, in the late forenoon of. 
that day, strange rumours were pretty generally 
circulated in the aristocratic world; the Marqub de 
Renzio, it was said, with many additions and com- 
mentaries, had been waylaid and murdered on hb 
return from the opera ; tne Count Weminski had 
been taken up, and was in prison, on suspicion of 
being the author of the crime ; the Countess Olga 
Weminski had disappeared, and was no where to be 
found. As b generally the case in similar circum- 
stances, some believed the news—mothers (thes^ 
formed the greater number) smiled incredulously, 
convinced the whole was one of those thousand 
fabrications, daily invented by the idle for the 
amusement of the idle in a great city. A few, hav- 
ing had by some means wind of the dbpute that had 
taken place, and the words of the provocation which 
closed it, asserted the fact, thus magnified, simply 
to be, that De Renzio had fallen that morning in a 
rencounter with Weminski ; treating the dbap- 
pearance of the countess as a fable. Whatever 
might be the true state of the case, there was a good 
deal oi curiosity and speculation afloat, and all felt 
anxious to know it. 

As tlie day wore away, the reports first spread 
assumed a more consbtent shape ; the inmates and 
domestics of the two establbhments had been stir- 
rings-had been seen, had given the alarm — ques- 
tioning and questioned. The old Marqub de ■ 
had told all he knew, and surmbed the worst, which 
too soon proved to be the sad and inexplicable 
reality. De Renzio had been assassinated. Colonel . 
Weminski was accused and in custody, the countess 
was mbsing. To put an end to all doubts and un- 
certainties on the subject, (if any still remained,) 
the evening papers publbhed, somewhat in the fol- 
lowing terms, an authentic accoimt of what had till 
that moment transpired from the investigations of 
the police, whose every effort and exertion were at 
work to fathom the secret of thb deplorable catas- 
trophe. 

" A crime, or rather complication of crimes, of 
the most extraordinary and mysterious nature, has 
plunged several families of the ChausseeD'Antin and 
Faubourg St. Germain in mourning and consterna- 
tion, and forms the principal topic of conversation 
there, and generally through town. It must, no 
doubt, tend still further to alarm the public mind, al- 
ready so much and painfidly excited by the incessant 
repetition of those deadly nocturnal attempts, which 
have for some months past afflicted our capitaL 
The particulai's of this occurrence, as we have been 
enabled to collect them, are these :^-Thb mornings 
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towards the hour half-pMt three to four, the atten- 
tion of a patarol, making its rounds in the vicinity of 

the Rue ^ was attracted by cries of distress 

proceeding fix)m the further end of that street. On 
hastening to the spot, they found two persons in 
masquerade dress, the one (recognized to be the 
Marquis de Renzio) lying senseless and bleeding 
from several wounds, — the other, who immediately 
declared himself to be Colonel Comte Weminski, 
apparently just risen from the ground, his dress 
disordered and covered with blood, supporting him- 
self against an adjoining doorway. He stated ra- 
pidly, and, as the commanding officer judged, rather 
confusediy, that returning from the opem with his 
lady, he had come to the assistance of the Marquis 
de Renzio, who had been attacked by assassins — 
that they had assailed himself in turn, and struck 
him down — he could recollect no more. The offi- 
cer's suspicions (the sequel will prove how justly 
founded) now increased, particularly when, on send- 
iiig two or three of his men in search of the carriage 
which the person calling himself Colonel Weminski 
asserted to be waiting further on, no carriage or 
trace of a carriage was to be found. Orders were 
immediately given to look to and secure that indi- 
vidual ; they were not executed without considerable 
difficulty, as he offered the most violent resbtance, 
vociferating alternately threats and supplications, 
demeaning himself altogether like one bereft of 
reason. All attention was now turned to the other 
wounded man, evidently about to breathe his last, 
whose consciousness had returned. On an effi)rt 
being made to raise him up, and offer him any suc- 
cour that might still be availing, he motioned them 
£untly to be left quiet — that all was over. Lieu- 
tenant S (whose zeal and entire conduct on 

this occasion we cannot sufficiently applaud) thought, 
that, under the circumstances, the ends of justice 
ought to be paramount before all others, and he, 
accordingly, in the immediate presence of his ser- 
geant and two or three of his soldier^, essayed, with 
nie utmost kindness and delicacy, to interrogate the 
unfortunate Renzio. At first, no reply, even by 

signs, was elicited ; but when Lieutenant S 

caused the prisoner to be placed, well guarded, be- 
fore him, the dying man made a sudden effort, 
raised his head, stared for a moment wildly about 
him, then, in answer to the well-timed question, 
* Whof feebly gasped, in a hollow voice, pointing 
with his hand as he spoke, * He — there — Wemin- 
ski !' and fell back and expired as the words passed 
his lips. 

" The countess, who had accompanied her hus- 
band to the opera, and was seen to quit it along 
with him in a hired coach, has not reappeared at 
the hotel, and is nowhere to be found ; nor can the 
minutest trace, in spite of the most active researches 
of fiimily and friends, aided by the strenuous exer- 
tion of the authorities, be discovered either of her 
or the driver, (an individual formerly in her service, 
since well known through town under the sobriquet 
of * le beau eochevy) or of the vehicle in which they 
had gone away. Any thing that can be surmised 



on the matter amounts to mere conjecture, and tW* 
conjecture most unfavourable to the accused. Not 
satisfied, it is insinuated, with the sacrifice of his 
enemy, (some say his successful rival in the affisc* 
tions of the countess, whom he is supposed to have 
loved to distraction, and been jealous of in the same 
degree,) he has found means, m vengeancet to make 
away vrith Aer, and bribe his accomplice, the p^*50Q 
above alluded to under the mock title of * te beau 
cocheTy to silence and voluntary exile. There are 
not wanting many who go so far as to hint that 
this man, too, has been summarily disposed of. 
Altogether it has been seldom, perhaps never, our 
task to lay before our readers a case more enve- 
loped on every side in mystery — more replete with 
all the elements of terror and of crime,** 

A paragraph to this effect was found in the after- 
noon papers of next day : — " We this moment learn 
that important disclosures have just been made in 
reference to the awful charge alluded to in our 
number of yesterday, in consequence of which, 
Colonel Weminski, after having undergone a 
lengthened examination, is fully committed for 
trial at the next assizes. Weminski, it would ap- 
pear, says our authority, was jealous of his wire, 
and jealous of her in relation to the hapless De 
Renzio, against whom he likewise bore an inveterate 
ill feeling, originating in some cause not well ascer- 
tained, but wliich the progress of the judicial in- 
quiry may probably bring to light. His suspicions, 
continues the same person, received partial confir- 
mation on the evening of the masked ball, when he 
was observed to manifest them in no measured 
manner, and to give himself up unrestrainedly to 
demonstrations which seriously alarmed his friends 
then present. Leaving the tneatre abruptly, he, 
sdl at once, on some frivolous pretext, fixed a quar- 
rel on the marquis, appointing, at the instant, time 
and place for a meeting. He waited until he saw 
liis antagonist depart on foot in a certain direction, 
through the Rue de , which was wholly de- 
serted at that time, and was plainly overheard to 
g^ve his coachman (an individual, as we have hinted, 
supposed to be wholly at his devotion) orders to 
foUow and keep up with him — the rest is known. 
Strange to tell, ('tis our informant who still speaks,) 
neither money nor valuables of any description 
were found on De Renzio*s person, though he had 
been conspicuous during tne whole nignt for the 
richness of his disguise, which shone vrith the most 
costly jewels. It is supposed the accomplice of 
his murderer took occasion to rifle the desid body, 
as they thought. The light weapon, a mere sword 
of ceremony, which he wore, had been broken in 
his efforts of resistance; a portion of the blade was 
found lying beside him, and a fow steps further on, 
a poignard, richly moimted, and bearing Weminski's 
arms ! No intelligence whatever has been gained 
respecting the other presumed victim, or victims, 
up to the time we went to press ; but the revelations 
of a person who had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the greater part of the dreadfrd scene, and 
through personal fear, or the apprehension of being 
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biiosetf implicated, made haste to escape ^ra it, 
ve gpolcea of a^ likely to afford considerable ^d, 
both in this reemtl and the ensumg the satiafactoiy 
' conriction of ue offender." 



Mftttera remaioed in the uune state for Werol 
dftys — ttil) no tidings of the countess — edll no news 
of Victor. Weminski was strictly immnred as be- 
fore, and watched with the utmost care. He was 
allowed to communicate with no one but his comuel, 
and a Tery few fiiendi. To them he fearlessly as- 
•erted his innocence, and they beheved hiro ; but 
they seemed to apprehend the worst, and to be pre- 
paid for it. Public feeling, on the other hand, as 
the day of trial drew near, had taken a strong bias 
in a contrary direction ; and his guilt to the general 
mind, was a thing beyond aU doubt. 

At an early hour on the morning of the'ap- 
ptnnted day, the various avenues leading to the 
" Palws de Justice" were litersUy blocked up by an I 
eager crowd, composed for the greater part, not of ' 
the common-place, emotion -seeking class, but of i 
the select, the refined, and the tiunionable. The I 
^)plicationB for reserved tickets had been innu- | 
merable, and it was (bund impossible to comply with | 
even a tenth of them. The favoured few were at 
tbeir post long before the proceedings commenced, 
and the space allotted to the bar was filled to over- 
fiowing with its most eminent members. The mo- 
ment the doors opened, every crevice became 
crowded, while lengthened lines of heads remained 
ontude, attentivelj' watching to catch even a 
glimpse, a breath, a sound of what was going for- 
ward. Altogether, such a scene of intense interest 
and excitement had not, for a long period, been 
witnessed within the precincts of those walls, that 
had so often been startled by the Crightftil records 
of human abandonment, sin, and misery. On a 
table below the bench, in front of the spectators, 
was seen a spread-out bundle, composed of the 
clothes, still soiled with blood, whidi De Reuzio 
wore when he was discovered in a dying state, a 
fragment of his broken sword, and a dagger — the 
accumng dagger — by which he was supposed to have 
perishea. Three quartets of an hoar passed away 
m busy expectation ; at length the court sat — the 
jnry was called over — and the president gave orders 
to mtioduce the prisoner. Ail eyes were instantly 
livetted on him ; — he shrank not— he bent not — ns 
bowed not beneath the " milHon's gaxe;" though evi- 
dently feeble and funt — so chafed too — so wan, 
SO wo-stricken, that the friends, who bad known 
him longest and most nearly, could with difficulty 
at fint recognize in the gray-haired, sallow, aged- 
looking man before them, the fbrmeriy noble figure 
and fine manly features of the soldier Weminski. 
His eye only was unaltered, his attitude and bear- 
ing erect and unbending as before ; his step too, a« 
walking calmly forward between his guardr, he tooli 
his place in the dock, were he pacing the ground at 
a review before battle in front of his regiment, could 
not have been more stately and commanding. An 
indistiact monmir of admitation and jaly ran 



through the crowd. Coidd such a man be guilty of 

I he atrocious acts imputed to him ? was the question 
\vhich every one inwardly asked himself. Alas ! 
the proofs and damning t^timonies were conclusive. 
My readers may not, perhaps, be aware of the 
forms observed in a French criminal court. I shall, 
in consequence, beg leave to make a few remarks on 
the subject. In the first place, previous to any 
public investigation, the accused and witnesses un- 
dergo a private one, before the examining magis- 
trate. Their deposition is carefiilly taken down in 
writing, and produced when they are interrogated 
afresh on the same points, and compared with their 
former testimony. The jury being sworn — a for- 
mality hurried through, even in a still less impres- 
sive manner than with us, each juror in turn merely 
holding up his hand, and o&ming, rather than 
swearing, he will judge " in his soul and conscience 
according to the truth, and nothing but the truth," 
—the indictment is read, and the examination of 
witnesses commences, generally opening by that of 
the prisoner at the bar. The official accuser {avocat 
da Toi) next speaks In support of the chaige ; 
the opposing counsel presents the defence. The 
public prosecutor replies, if he thinks fit, the pri- 
wner'a advocate rejoms, and the president sums up. 
He then put9 the question to the jury in writing, 
and, according to the tenor of their verdict, which 
the majority of two-thirds of the whole body suf- 
fices to renaer valid, the officer of the crown grounds 
his conclusions, and sentence is passed accordingly. 
It must be remarked, however, that the court, as 
well as the jury, possesses a great latitude in the 
application and measure of punishment ; it being 



lich the principal or subsidiary questiona 
are put ; and of the latter, by the terms m which 
their reply is couched, materially to alter, and, in 
many cases, to render nugatory, the very disposi- 
tions of tbeir verdict, as regaras the criminality of 
the individual whom it condemns, and the enact- 
ments of the law which allot the degree of penalty 
incurred. Sentence being passed, it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that the punishment awarded, even is 
the moat clearly proved capital cases, will he carried 
into execution. There stiD remain two chances for 
the culprit — an appeal to the superior jurisdiction 
of the " Cour de Cauatiott" presented ia the 
limited delay of the three next ensuing days after 
judgment, and based, rather on the tacts and cir- 
cumstances submitted during trial, or the breach of 
legal formalities. This step, even if it be muuc- 
cessful, will have at the worst for result, to procure 
a delay in giving effect to the decree of the court, 
extenoing to the space of forty days. The second 
resource consists in addressing a petition to the 

I crovni, hacked, if possible, by influential recom- 
mendations, claming the intervention of its pre- 
rogative of mercy. Should both means fail, sen- 
tence is executed forthwith, the moment the authentin 
papers, confirmatoty of the fact^ reach the handl 

I of the proper authorities. 

I iToit 
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SMOKE; 

OR, WHO WAS IT LOOKED OUT OF THAT DOOR ? 
A Piece of Personal History, 

BT PHILIP BLANDFORD. 

It was aboat six o'clock of a fine summer's even- 
' ing. The sky had many clouds in it, but the sun 
was so strong that it seemed to give them the most 
picturesque colours, and, whether it might have 
been an indirect effect of it or not, certain it is, that 
their forms wei*e equally beautiful. The air was 
deliciously warm and serene, and the tall gables, of 
all tints, marked with the multitudinous shadows of 
their carvings, with the intermixture of beams, and 
with projecting cornices, knotted with grotesque 
heads and protruding leaden waterspouts, or gargot/- 
leSy as they are called in Gothic architecture — these 
tall gables of an ancient Dutch town, rose up, crowned 
with glittering weathercocks, in the air, with many 
chimneys peering behind them, from one of which 
the thin blue smoke ascended in a slender longitu- 
dinal column, with the appearance of a fairy va- 
pour, in the sapphire hue of the soft sky. 

Now this thin column of smoke formed, as he slowly 
And pjunstakingly paced up the street, an object of 
peculiar curiosity and speculation to a solid-look- 
ing man, Dutch in every sense of the word, that is, 
all cloak and immentionables. 

For, 

Strange as it sounds, this Dutchman, was in 
love, as even Dutchmen will occasionally be, and 
lie was wondering, and wondering very naturally, 
since in that particular house, to which that precise 
chimney belonged, resided the Dutch msuden, whose 
name happened to be Triidchen Oldburtz, to whom 
he was devoted, and who had given him sundry as- 
surances of unalterable attachment, and promised 
that she would never be any other than Reichel 
Cautwittchauff*8, ^which, as it happened, also, was 
this Dutch gallant*8 name. 

Now, 

Reichel Cautwittchauff, in the true Dutch fashion, 
indulging a notorious Netherlandish predilection, 
was smoking a Dutch pipe ; which fact supplier 
reason for wondering that there should have been 
any displeasure on his part, seeing that he counte- 
nanced the habit himself, at that chimney in par- 
ticular smoking, — seeing also that the vapour was 
issuing from it as gently and placidly as any one, 
not having an interest in its not proceeding from 
it at all, could possibly desiderate. 

But, 

Reichel, though a Dutchman, was unfortunately 
of a suspicious, and a jealous disposition, and he 
hardly liked, to confess a truth, that these indica- 
iioiJS of good cheer, for the fire from which that 
srnoke proceeded, (since the old adage declares that 
theie never was, nor is, nor shall be, smoke without 
fire,) could not possibly be lighted for warmth — I 
say he did not like that all this should be seen when 
he was absent from^ and when he had no foreknow- 



ledge of what was going on in, the house io whieb 
these ominous signs were incontestably the index. 
He was a man of short stature, but appearing as if 
he were so only by accident, for, in his instance, 
nature seemed to have had the intention of elabor- 
ating a long man, but, in some fit of absence of 
mind, or having been somehow diverted from her 
purpose, she made the mistake of causing him to 
g^w outward — horizontally, in fact, instead of per- 
pendicularly, which latter, in the growth of men and 
poplar- trees, is certainly the most natural, as it is pre« 
sumed to be the most desirable direction. His face 
was broad, and, though perhaps not quite as flat as 
a board, st'dl so flat, that a board, with a small in- 
dentation for a nose, would have exactly fitted it. 
He had small eyes, like glass bugles, and a double 
chin. Spite of these peculiarities, his visage was not 
uncomely. He wore capacious nether garments, 
and a curious square cut cloak, which gave him the 
appearance, when looked at from behind, of a man 
cut out of pasteboard. 

That was the man. 

As he advanced up the street, catching the sight 
of that which was proceeding from the chimney, he 
gravely paused, opened his eyes, and took the pipe 
from his mouth, ejecting the smoke. After he had 
done the latter, he slowly shook his head as if he 
could not understand the meaning of it. His ab- 
straction was evidently great, for he shortly after- 
wards, standing in tne same position in wnich he 
had fixed himself at his first descrying that marvel, 
put again his pipe into his mouth, but imfortunately 
ne had turned it in his hand, and it was the wrong 
end, which he only discovered when his mouth was 
filled with smoke and it was rushing out of his no«* 
trils. Half choked, tears rushed to his eyes, he be- 
came red in the £Eice, until a hearty cough shook 
his solidity, and his gravity, at the same time, to its 
centre, dispelled the smoke in all directions, and 
relieved him. 

He took out his pocket handkerchief^ which vrtB 
a printed cotton one, adorned with ships and an- 
chors, about as large as the foresail of a Flemish 
galliot, and therewith he wiped his face. His mind 
somewhat misgave him about that smoke, though 
he could scarcely give himself a reason for it— at 
least, a sensible one, though an insensible one, to a 
man of his peculiar way of thinking, which was so 
peculiar, that people were puzzled to make out whe- 
ther it was any thing or not, might have done just 
as well. Heaving a profound sigh, which might as 
much have been construed as arising from the dis- 
covexy, which he that instant made, that his tobacco 
box was empty, as his disturbed state of mind, he 
again put himself in motion, and went slowly sailing 
up the street, with as much ponderous dignity as a 
state barge. 

Thus thought he at the moment, 

'' Every day, for four summers, have I come np 
this street, at much about this same time : — yes. 
And I have never seen smoke come from any of 
those chimneys, much less from that particular 
chimney, yet: — ^yes. This bodes something:^- 
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yes. That bodes something. That smoke is not twining through the golden network of an ancient 

seen for nothing : — no. Ahem!" female head-dress. Reichel was just stepping on to 

Having come to this sound and palpable conclu- the door-stone, and his eyes were. fixed on the green 

sion, Reichel CautwittchaufF looked up with the air door with its bright metal handle, when that door 

of a man who had relieved his mind of a weight, slowly unclosed itself, as if by magic, and the head 

As if, actually, there was some satisfEU^on iu find- and shoulders of a man appeared, who had on his 

ing out that there was a positive reason for his head a high black cap and a long feather in it. 

jealousy. That there should be this peculiar feeling Reichel stood agape, just as much astonished at the 

— a feeling which approaches in character nearly to suddenness of the apparition as at his instantaneous 

that of enjoyment — in arriving at a certainty that conviction that thb gallant waa a man he had never 

you are miserable, is certainly strange enough, but seen before. A man with a black cap, and a long 

it is none tl|e less true on that accoimt. feather in it, looking so familiarly out of the door of 

And all this disturbance of mind— all the rump- Triidchen Oldblirtz ! — the most reserved, and the 

lings of his cloak which were the consequence of it, quietest maiden in all Holland, and her father, 

and all the running of his fingers up and down the Older Oldbiirtz, a perfect hermit of solitude, 

buttons of his jerkin, to come of a little smoke seen Truth to say, that feather, and that which was 

proceeding from a chimney by an even-tempered — implied by that feather, which was 

plain-saiHng Dutchman. a xhe unkindest cut of all"— 

But circumstances in themselves are nothing, an b^^^^ening, too surely, a cut which Reichel was 

incident--;ier .^-merely an mcident It is in ^ow con vmced of, and which went to his veiy soul, 

that which goes with circmnstances-that which is ^^^^^ .^ j^.^ ^j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ utterance, tie had, 

implied by them that we must look for the impelhng ,, ^^^ ^^. ^^^ ^^^^^^„ 

force-for the disturbing power. It is the luimnous ^^ ^^^,^ ^^ ^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

cloud wjnch surromids the nucleus, which lights . ^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ,,^^ ^^ j^ R^overing himself 

our mind and shows us the dreary images which fill ^^j^^, ^^ ^.^^^^^ j^.^ ^^^^ ^ .^ ^^ were jerk- 

It Reichel saw something which hinted sometlung . .^ /^^ ^^ ^ mousetrap, he took oflf his stetple- 

eke, which was as clear tohismmd as that two and ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ .^ hiJ micontroUable vexation, 

two are four, and which followed as natm-ally ^^^ . the action was ridiculous enough, and he 

that which went before, as one hnk of a cham sue- ^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ,^ ^^^ .^^p^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

cceos anot ler. i..j T>'iii-«i. The street door closed like a sprine:, and, as he set 

In great perturbation of mind was Re.chel Caut- .^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ i; e,^^^ ^^^^ 

yattchaufP, and he suddenly discovered that h.8 j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ foregoing, but it 

clo^ was a great ded too warm for him. So he .^ ^^^^ (■^^^ ^^ true, that six weeks afterwirds the 

tncd to unyton It, but, whether owuig to the con- ,^,^ ^j ^^ ^^i^^^ ^^^^ town rang their heart 

fusion of his mind or not, certain Jt is, tha he had ^^^ .^ celebration of the wedding of 

great difficulty in freeing himself from it, lor it . . , ^ 

seemed as if the instant he had unbuttoned one but- which'pair was Trudchen OldbUrtz, and Reichel 

ton, and had gone down to the next to perform the CautwittcLuff. The fact b, that explanations had 

like office upon it, that he must return up again ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ disclosures L made in an 

andre-button the one that he had just unbuttoned. ^ ^^^,^ j^^^ .^ ^;^ ^^^^ j^^.^j^^, ^^^^^ ^^^ 

At tlus rate it certainly seemed as d he was never ^^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^_ 

going to take off his cloak at aU. At last he be- ^^^ fo^ ^^e long fStther belonged to the hat 

thought hmiself of beginning from be ow, Mid, al- ^^ TrUdchen's elder brother, who had just come 

though It was very much like saying the alphabet j^^^ j^ his good ship. « Fiyingkites," from a long 

backwards, nevertheless he did succeed, and, roUing ^^ ^^ ^. ^^ Goo/Hope, and back again, 

up his cloak, he threw it over his arm. , •' ° * *^ ' ** 

Now, . 

Wbhing to obtain some decided proof of what 

he suspected, — and he suspected so many things, FLOWERS, 

that I am afraid I am in the same condition as the i;^,j,^ Jq not jmrt my floorers ; but gently spend 

reader, and do not know what he suspected and Your honey drops ; press not to smcU them here; 

what he did not, When they are ripe, their odour will ascend. 

But, ""'' "^ .v .u„_ .u—,. 

Desirous of being in possession of conviction, 
Meinheer Cautwittchauff resolved on making a 

reconnaissance, as the French say, and therefore he OBLOQUY, 

cautiously advanced towards the house, on the same I fear'd tlie world and I were too acquainted ; 

side of the way. He passed the parlour- window, the I hope my fears are like her joys, but painted ; 

trelUs lattices of whicfi, composed of thin wire, were g^^^^'IrtK™ hSvcr"bL& fest. 

filled with some creepmg plant, throwing its convo- Francis Quarles. 1592—1664. 

luted tendrils over, and intermixing them amongst, 

its reticulations in multudinous graceful scrolls and Vanity is universal— and universally disowned. — 

curling blossoms, Hkc ringlets of fine hair inter- TTumghu.^G. H. Lewes. 



iVnd at your lodging with their thanks appear. 

George Herbert. 1593 — 1623. 
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delight in excurdons of that kind ; the wildneas of 

JOHN ROWLAND OTTIWELL. the adventure: the dangers to which a solitary 

„_ , /. t . . , /. • . man is exposed in the depths of those trackless 

The author of this ta e was a man of onm- n,ountains, in whose defiles so many fearful 

nal genius, who did not hve long enough to dc- t jies have been enacted ; and the very perils 

yelope the nch resources of his intellect and lus ^f ^j^^ ^^^ ^ ^^-^ desolate regions, possessed 

imagination. Had he survived that period of i„csistible charms for him. He had great nerve, 

life when the mind is engaged in garnering up resolution and energy, mental and phy- 

Btores, rather than pouring them out, he would ^j^^j ^^ ^^ ^j^^, ^^^^^ exigencies. 

have vindicated the justice of the highest eulo- Whether the story related in the foUowing 

gium which mournmg fnendship can pronounce ^^^^^^^^ y^^ actually true, we have no means of 

over his early grave. ^^ , ,. ^ i determining. But we have reason to believe 

Educated at Trinity College, Dubhn John ^^^^^ ^j,^ incidents related in his own person have 

Rowland Ottiwell took a distinguished place received no further embeUishment from his pen, 

at once amongst his contemporaries. His des- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

tmation W£« at the bar, and lon^ before he rendered unavoidable. The descriptions of the 

was called, he displayed considerable powers of ^ach to the county of Wicklow through the 

eloquence in an " Historical Societv, winch p^ . ^f ^^^ impressions derived from the so- 

was formed outside the walls of the University, ^^^^^^ ^f ^^^ mountains, of the magnificent pa- 

to supply the place of that famous society ^^^^^^ stretehed out at the foot of the Long 

which had been abohshed withm the waUs, jjjy ^f l j^ ^^^^ ^^^ of the tempest 

in consequence of the freedom of its discus- amongst the h^lls, have never been exceeded 

sons, and of which Curran, and North, in accuracy and force. Judy of Round-wood 

and Foster and man v others afterwards has become a sort of historical character; and 

honourably distmguishcd m pubhc life, were the picture of the interior of the kltehen-parlour 

conspicuous members. In the debates of of the mountain auberge, of which she was the 

the second Historical Society, Ottiwell took ^siding genius, is a setting worthy of her re- 

a leading part; and was remarkable for the !^^^ T^e story itself has a touch of the vivid 

affluence of his diction, the closeness of his colouring of Salvator Rosa; but it is, perhaps, 

reasoning and the vanety of lus illustrations ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^j^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^^ thoroughly Irish. 

JMor was he less diatinguished as a poet and '' 

essayist. He published little, and rarely wrote 

any thing witJi a direct view to publication. rpjjg MURDERER'S DEATH. 
The tendency ot his ffenius led him rather to 

1 ^l.'^^r^'x l-'l 1* BY JOHN BOWULND OTTIWELL. 

shun that sort ot notoncty; which only in- 
creased the interest \vdth which he was regarded At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, I left DuWin 
by those who were well acquainted with his ^^^ *^^ county of Wicklow. The day was sultiy: 
powers. With brilUant talents for society, his ^**5f ^""l •'^"?«'^^^ *^^^ ^^^- ^ 
real passion was soHtude. And this inward , One found me at -—: poor ]^-— saw me 
/.^ , , 1- a. X J j.\. '.' from the wmdow, and met me at the door with a 
warfare between his tastes and the necessities ^.^^ ^^j^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^e wished to be a 

of his position, helped to heighten his inteUcc ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ . ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

tual self-rehance, and to impart a sort of moody j^^d careworn, and no wonder, her lot is indeed a 

grandeur to his character. hard one ; her kind friends and relations, however. 

His favourite author was Dante— a type of look on Hke the Levite, and pass by on the other side, 

his OAvn mental yearnings. Had he lived, time satisfying themselves with the reflection, that it was 

would have ripened his faculties into the produc- her own choice. Let me except her aunt, old lady 

tion of some work worthy of an earnest disciple P , she is a good Samaritan indeed. 

of the gloomy I'lorentine. But it was not to On my way to Kilgobbin Castle and its most 

be. The spirit was too proud and enthusiastic Irish village, Step-aside, I met with a civility unex- 

for its bondage pected so near the metropolis. An elderly gentle- 

His literary' reliques are slight, but full of man driving past me with a dashing equipage drew 

beauty and intensity. We hope to gather them l?^ ^"^ ^^^^^ ™^ ^ 't;i "^ ITT^^L ^"^ 

n . -^^ 1 -^ rrn /» n • . i • his offer, for I am luckily a pedestnan from choice 

all into our columns. The following tale is ^ ^^^ ;^ ^^^^^ . h/^ev^as we happened to 

pecuharly characteristic ofthewi-iter He traces ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^\ somewhat steep i^nt, he 

m It, with striking fidelity, some of those ro- flighted, and joining me, we entered into con- 

mantle scenes m the county of Wicklow which versation : he was a sensible, well-mformed man, 

were so familiar to his boyhood, and which he and we parted, I believe, with a mutual desire to 

so often traversed alone and on foot through all meet again, at least I can answer for myself, 

hours of the day and night. He took a passionate At the entrance to the Dargle, I met Miss M' 
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an4 her uncle, riding so slowly that I could not 
avoid joining th^m. Now if there is any thing that 
annoys us pedestrians in the superlative degree, it is 
meeting fine acquaintances on puhlio roads. On 
mount^s, or in glens, by waterfalls, or lakes, it 
is all as it should be ; oiu* jackets and straw hats look 
picturesque and are in keeping ; we have a chance 
of being put in a picture if not in a book; if we are 
ugly, we look like banditti, if handsome, like shep- 
herds or poets ; but on a dusty road, while om* 
more fortunate fellow-travellers whirl past us in 
their carriages, or charge by us on their steeds, 
we cut an itinerant, vagabond figure, besmeared 
with dust, overtopped and outstripped as we are by 
every one, from the peer to the carter. Let me do 
justice, however, to the parties in question: they 
had too much politeness either to dash by with a 
flying salute, shaking the dust oflF their feet in testi- 
mony against me at every bound, or to make a 
dead halt as if they were condoling with a cripple, 
so that in spite of my sensitive pedestrian vanity we 
sauntered together through the Dargle very agree- 
ably. Now I am not going to inflict upon you for 
a hundreth time the description of that celebrated 
glen ; if you want to read about it, and never be 
3ie wiser for your pains, go study Sir John, or any 
other Irish tourjst ; if you want to know what it 
is, go and visit it. 

A pleasant, shady road, varied with snatches of 
woodland scenery, and mountain ^iew, led me to a 
sequestered and romantic cottage in the valley of 
Powerscourt, the residence of near and dear rela- 
tives. I love to take my friends by surprise, espe- 
cially in the course of my solitary rambles: when 
the mind's eye as well as the body's is tired with 
many a mile of weary thought and sUent contem- 
plation, the quick look of joyful welcome, or that 
sweetest of all music, the voice of a dear friend, is 
like the first glimpse of a fountain in the desert, or 
the song of a bird after a sleepless night. 

The solitude of mountains is not melancholy, it 
fills the mind with awe, not with gloom, it opens a 
sealed fountain of deep and solemn thought, and 
we drink alone and in silence and arc refreshed : the 
thronging rush of society would trouble and dis- 
turb it. But in ciUtivated scenery it is otherwise : 
Nature has disappeared before man, or has yielded 
to his sway; he has covered her face with cities, 
he has called forth, and fashioned, and distributed 
as seemed fit to him, her trees and plants, and 
flocks and herds, and she has obeyed him like the 
slave of the lamp ; every thing around you speaks 
of his combined intellect, and demonstrates his 
social ptrength, and as the solitary wanderer looks 
upon his works, he feels his own helplessness and 
insignificance. 

The evening was falling when I left my friends, 
and kissing my hand to merry little J from the 

first turn of the mountain path, resumed my walk. 
They call the great ugly brown lump, (God help 
the sheep that starve on it!) which stops the way 
between Eniskerry and Roundwood, the Long Hill, 
just as one would say of a tiresome bore of a companion 
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that long, awkward fellow, he fieems longer and 
duller every time I meet him." I protest I never 
heard any one pronounce the name without a drawl ; 
the worst of men or hills, however, have some re- 
deeming attribute or adjunct : the long man niay 
have a pretty sister or wife, and the Long Hill i» 
own brother to romantic Sugar-loaf, and has taken 
graceful, quiet Powerscourt deer park under hia 
protection. May the curse of all poets light upon 
the custard-eating cockney, too saucy or too stupid 
to learn our language, yet impudent enough to nick-' 
name our mountains, who dared to call " the Altar 
of the Sun,"* Sugar-loaf. Well, I have often 
longed to know who set the example to the absent 
tees, and I hope w^e will no longer grumble at our 
nobility for abandoning their palaces to shopkeepers, 
when we see that our mountain spirits led the fashion, 

I paused on the brow of tlie Long Hill to enjoy 
the prospect, and if ever you chance to go there, I 
advise you to follow my example. In the east, huge 
piles of clouds were huddling together over the sea, 
as if they were going to sleep, while Sugar-loaf, like 
a tall sentinel, stood out boldly in the foregromid ; 
southward, beneath my feet, lay Eniskerry, nestling 
among its pleasant woods, with its fantastic pass, 
" the Scalp," in the distance, and stately Powers- 
court beside it ; and in the west a gorgeous sunset 
was piercing the thin gray mist that hung over 
Gl'encree, and raining down purple and gold 
on the tops of its lofty mountains, while their tall 
shadows threw into deeper gloom the dark chasm, 
where the upper and lower Lough Bray lie buried. 
And this was "the Valley of the Kings," a lofty 
name for a wild glen traversed by a brawling stream, 
with its unpeopled hills and solitary lakes. And 
who were ye, the rulers in the desert, the monarchs 
of flood and fell, whose title has outlived your nf^ne, 
and race, and language, to linger like an echo in 
yom* native vaUey ? Did peace and plenty smile on 
your patriarchal sway ? or did ye stoop from your 
mountain fastness, like the eagle ftt)m his eyrie on 
the flocks and herds of the warlike LowWder? 
Were ye of the unbelieving race against whom Ad- 
rian lifts up his voice in pious horror ? or did ye con- 
secrate your domains, like the mysterious Valley of 
the Seven Churches — the Tadmor in the desert of 
these lonely regions — with gloomy rites of by-ffonci 
antique superstition, whose very name has penshed 
with your own ? 

All these tilings let the antiquarian settle, or 
rather, I will settle them myself some other time, 
for I too, am of the craft ; but in my present mood 
would not exchange this grand and solemn sunset 
view, for all the monastic dogmatism, and sullen, 
sententious, but profitable ignorance, that ever Le- 
laiid or Ledw ich gulled the world with. 

* This was the ancieut Irish name of tliat most pic- 
turesque and singular-looking peak. From its easterly 
rituation, it is the first of the Wicklow mountains which 
is " kissed by the morning light ;" besides, once upon a 
time, we ignorant Irish, in common with our Phoenician 
ancestors, and other barbarians, worshipped the sun; you 
see we were always making blunders. 
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Slowly and imperceptibly the features of the land- 
scape changed, like the altered aspect of an incon- 
stant friend: the warm and glowing tints £aded 
away in the dull gray uniformity of twihght ; and 
casting ** one longing, lingering look behind," I 
addressed myself to my journey. A wild upland 
road of a few miles brought me to the rustic, com- 
fortable auberge of Roundwood, where poor old 
Judy (every one who has ever visited the County 
of Wicklow will remember her) stood ready to re- 
ceive me with her quiet, mirthful, twinkling eye, 
that age might dim, but care could not, and her 
unchanging lack-a-daisical, simpering smile, and 
well-worn venerable jests, with such a careless, 
fresh and new-bom air about them, that thirty 
years old as they were, not a guest but chuckled 
at the thought that they were inspired by his own 
good-humoured, wit-creating face. Have you ever 
seen the kitchen of an Irish inn, a village or a moun- 
tain inn, where one room serves for parlour, kitchen 
and all ? Probably not, so I will take chance and de- 
scribe it to you, or, as we say in Ireland, insense* 
you about it. 

The form and plan in all parts of the country 
are pretty nearly the same, though the furniture 
varies ; the hospitable door (inns are proverbially 
hospitable) stands always open, but the guests are 
sheltered from the thorough air by a screen, com- 
posed like the rest of the mansion, of mud ; the 
partition walls which separate it from the adjoining 
rooms reach no higher tlian the spring of the roof^ 
80 that warmth and air, not to mention the grunt- 
ing of pigs, and other domestic sounds, are equally 
diffused through all parts of the tenement; from 
the rafters, well blackened and polished with smoke, 
depend sundry flitches of baoon, dried salmon, and 
80 forth, and above them, if you know the ways 
of the house, " may be you couldn't find (may be 
you couldnU means, may be you could) a horn of 
malt or a cag of poteen, where the ganger couldn't 
smell it." If you are very ignorant, I must tell 
you, that poteen is the far-famed liquor which we 
Irish, on the faith of the proverb, " stolen bread is 
sweetest," prefer in spite of law, and— no— not 
of lawgivers, they drink it themselves to its unsuc- 
cessful rival, parliament whisky. Beneath the 
ample chimney, and on each side of the fireplace, 
run low stone benches, the fire of turf or bogwood 
is made on the ground, and the pot for boiling the 
" mate, or potaties" as the chance may be, suspended 
over it by an iron chain : so that sitting on the 
aforesaid stone benches, you may inhale, like the 
g^s, the savour of your dinner, while your frost- 
bitten shins are soothed at the same time by the 
fire which dresses it. Here then, with cigar in 
mouth, (I learned to smoke while at sea, but more 
about that another time) I established myself, en- 
joying that genuine otium cum dignitatem which 
none but a traveller can feel, when established in 
the seat of honour, and taking his ease in his own inn. 

Good supper, good bed, good breakfast, imagine 

♦ I. e. Inform; literally, put sense into you. 



these enjoyed, and accompany me^ while I lead 
you to one of the finest scenes even in romantic 
wicklow, — Lough Dan, as approached, not by the 
roadster but by his lord and master — as far as the 
enjoyment of the first fruits of nature is concerned, — 
the pedestrian mountaineer. Your way lies over a 
brown monotonous hill, without house, or tree, or 
rock to break its dull uniformity : at last you gain 
the flat and heathy summit ; from the abrupt dip 
of the ground at a little distance, you perceive that 
you are near a precipice, and the change from 
heath, to short, dry, slippery grass, warns you to 
mind your footing well ; in a few minutes, how- 
ever, you reach a safe rocky ledge ; a single step, 
and the broad, black mirror of Lough Dan is 
stretched beneath your feet, reflecting mountaui, and 
cliff*, and far off deep blue sky, and light and sha- 
dow, sunshine and cloud, with a vivid distinctness 
of outline, and a solemn depth and stiUness of re- 
pose, that disturb the mind with a sense of awe ; 
you could persuade yourself that the winds of Hea- 
ven are forbidden to visit that lake, or break with 
their riotous mirth the eternal sleep of its motion- 
less waters. 

The sheer descent from the ledge of which I speak, 
may be about three hundred feet ; there are ravines, 
however, by which you can reach the shore without 
nmch diflSculty. Through one of these I de- 
scended, and a few minutes found me seated in a 
cave — I might better call it a recess, at the foot 
of the cliff on which I had been standing. 

You must know that I never travel without that 
most gentlemanly and unobtrusive companion — a 
book. A volume of Shakspeare was with me on 
the present occasion, and I had to choose between 
" The Comedy of EiTors," " Richard the Second,*' 
" Henry the Fourth," and " Macbeth," for the 
hour (a long one I promise you) which I spent in 
my cave — I took the last. 

If you wish to read " Macbeth" as you ought, 
and as it deserves, go, find out such a resting-place 
as mine, i!\'ith a gloomy lake sleeping before you, 
shadowed: by gloomier mountains, with heathy 
sununits, that tlie witches would love ; and near 
you, to retire to when the solemn fit is over, have 
such a tranquil glen as sweetest Luggela — near 
you, but not in sight; and whUe you saunter 
through its pleasant groves, or by its sunny waters, 
forgetting the weird sisters and the traitorous king, 
and calling up Rosalind and Celia, or that gentlest 
child of fancy, poor Ophelia, or dreaming of Una 
and Britomart, conscious that you are in Ireland, 
the land of Spencer's inspiration, you will scai'cely 
envy the listless loungers of Regent-street or Bond- 
street, or their apathetic worsliippers of Merrion- 
sqiiare or Cavendish -row. Talking of Shakspeare, 
if you want to make a pet of him, get Pickering's 
edition, 9 vols., fairy size ; that is to say, about 
384mo, to speak technically ; and coax some gen- 
tle friend to make you a velvet, prayer-book-like 
case for it — say nothing about the value you set 
upon her work mitil you have fiiirly got it in your 
possession ; but tell her that the^ delicate fingers 
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of the noble and beautiful are worthily employed in 
making a shrine of Shakspeare ; and if, *' with 
such appliances and means to boot," you do not 
read him con amorCy if your heart does not glow 
with reflected inspiration, you are as dull as the 
fat weed that rots on Lethe's brink. 

I did not visit Luggela this walk, I only thought 
of it ; some time hence, when I am in a pastoral, 
arcadian mood, I will read and think about the 
golden age; and having thus prepared myself, will 
write about Luggela, taking care to avoid (if pos- 
sible) saying any thing which to a stranger might 
sound like flattery of the family whose property 
it is, though to one who knows them it would be 
but a transcript of his own thoughts. 

On the present occasion my path wound along 
the side of Lough Dan, emerging at length from 
which, and avoiding as much as possible any thing 
resembling a road, I voluntarily suffered myself to 
lose my way among the wild upland, boggy moors 
which surround the Devil's Glen. 

" The sky is changed — and such a change — Oh ! 
Night." — One of the most sudden and violent 
storms of rain and thunder I ever remember, sur- 
prised me about an hour after sunset, when hug- 
ging myself with the thoughts of a beautiful moon- 
light night after a shower, which " good easy man," 
I thought would clear the air and moderate the 
tropical heat of the weather. It was a grand sight, 
that thunder-storm'; and though attended at the time 
with not a little danger, I still look back upon it 
with a feeling of awe, as realizing some of my wild 
reveries and day-dreams about chaos, and the war 
of the angels, and the deluge. 

The sun went down amidst a sea of fiery-looking 
clouds, while a fresh breeze springing up unexpectedly 
from the north-east, came sweeping over the waste of 
moor and bog, driving before a dark gray gigantic 
mass,more like a chain of uprooted mountains travel- 
ling through the air, than an assemblage of unsub- 
stantial vapour. When right over head, the canopy 
of clouds settled and paused, the breeze lulled, 
then died away in faint and irregular moanings, 
until all was as still as if Nature herself was hold- 
ing her breath for awe. Then the clouds opened 
like the rending of a veil, giving to view, not a 
flash, or a sheet of lightning, . but something like 
a mighty conflagration of blasting, supernatural 
light, accompanied, not followed, by a crash as if 
ten millions of angelic chariots were chasing the 
ruined host of Lucifer from the uttermost verge of 
heaven into the bottomless abysm of the damned. 
The blackness that followed the roar of thunder 
was so sudden and startling, that for an instant I 
thought I was struck blind for my daring hardi- 
hood, in looking with a bold and over-curious eye 
at the awful and dangerous mysteries of elemental 
strife ; but again the clouds rolled back like mighty 
gates, again the lightning sprang forth, and the 
thunder pealed, and, then down through the pitchy 
darkness, came a flood, a cataract, a Niagara of 
rain, such as never since the days of Noah deluged 
an unfortunate bog-trotter like myself. I plimged 



and floundered through the solid sheet of water, 
until I got to an elevated situation, and there I sat 
down upon a rock, for as for proceeding until the 
rain lightened, the thing was out of the ques- 
tion. 

I suppose about two hours passed in this ag^ree- 
able situation ; at length, as if more for want of 
means than inclination, the torrent abated ; and, 
though the rain still fell in what would be counted a 
very severe shower under ordinary circumstances, 
yet as it no longer threatened to beat me to the 
ground, and then float me to the nearest river, I 
judged it expedient not to pursue my route, for 
that as I told you I had voluntarily lost, but to 
seek the shelter of the nearest cabin, and there 
wait untU the friendly mommg should come with 
its welcome *^ vade mecum" to throw new light 
upon the subject, and help me out of my dilemma. 

I had >not proceeded more than half a mile, when 
the sidlen voice of rushing water warned me of the 
proximity of a mountain stream, swollen to a dan- 
gerous torrent by the heavy rains. Steering my- 
self cautiously by the sound, I reached what seemed 
to be a rude by-path ; and not being in a very fas- 
tidious mood, I was right well pleased in finding 
myself in a few minutes in front of a ruinous look* 
ing hovel, through whose manifold chinks a faint 
light glimmered, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour. 

Knowing that the part of the country I was in was 
free from disturbance, though the embers of insurrec- 
tion still glowed in the southern counties of Ire- 
land, the worst I apprehended from intruding into 
the cabin at that unseasonable hour, was finding 
myself amidst the orgies of a knot of bibacious pea- 
sants enjoying the festivities of " Shebean," angUce^ 
house of concealment ; that is to say, a house 
where people get drunk in secret, not because the 
act is disgraceful, or frowned at by the law, but 
because the whishy is of that illegal description I 
have spoken of already : and as I well know the 
mapners and language of the people, and have not 
in the least the look of a ganger, I apprehended no 
danger beyond that of being obUged to join in 
the debauch, my scruples about which, to say the 
truth, the rain had m a great measure washed . 
away ; so'I saluted the door with the half confi- 
dent, half diffident knock of an unexpected guest, 
sure that whatever difficulties he may encounter 
in getting admittance, when once fairly in he can 
make himself welcome. 

Several minutes passed without any notice being 
taken of my application. I thought the light ap- 
peared to move ; but, though I listened atten- 
tively, I could not hear the slightest noise, except 
a low snoring, as of one in a drunken sleep. *^ I 
must disturb these revellers," thought I, ''unless 
I can reconcile myself to passing the night in the 
bog, in preference to interrupting their gentle 
slumbers." So, forthwith, I assailed the door hand 
and foot) after a fashion calculated to satisfy the 
inmates that if they took much more time to con- 
sider before they made up their minds to admit me 
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m the usual way, I ^ likely to save fliem all 
fiirther trouble on the subject, by effecthifl; an en- 
trance into their respectable mansion in the man- 
ner of house-breakers and heroes : that is to say, 
by storm. A harsh-voiced female mstantly ac- 
knowledged the force of my reasoning, with " Asv — 
a5y — take your time — ^ye*re always in a hmry, * at 
at the same instant opening the door so suddenly 
and readily, that, be the sleepers whom they might, 
it was quite clear that she was not one of them. I 
never, in the course of my life, saw so repulsive- 
looking a being as that woman. Her age might 
be about five-and-thirty ; her strong-built muscu- 
lAr figure rose so considerably above the female 
height, as to give her the appearance of a man in 
disguise, and the harshness of her voice in some 
measm^ coimtenanced the idea ; but her features, 
stamped more deeply than any I have ever seen be- 
fore or since with the indelible traces of fierce and 
evil passions and a licentious life, were those of a 
woman. Her dress was squalid and neglected ; her 
long hair, once as black as jet, but now tinged 
Wit£ gray, less as it seemed firom years, than from 
the premature old age of misery and ca^re, and, it 
might be, guilt, hung in matted elf-locks over 
her face ana shoulders. In one hand she held a 
candle, and cautiously shaded it from the wind with 
the other, so that the light fell full upon her face 
and figure, while I remained in the shade ; and in 
spite of all I have said, and though I repeat that 
I never saw a human being from whom I felt so 
much inclined to draw back, with that undefinable, 
instinctive feeling which seems implanted in us by 
nature to give warning of the approach of guilt, 
yet I could not help seeing that, changed as they 
were, that face and figure had once been beautiful 
and majestic ; but, as it was, so strong were the 
traces of recent and powerful emotion, that she 
looked more like a witch, disturbed from some 
damned rite, than die poverty-stricken tenant of 
an Irish cabin. I suppose I need hardly tell you, 
that in the minute description I have given you, I 
have embodied much more than the first impres- 
sion of my hasty glance when the cabin door was 
flung open ; but, I promise you, en6ugh occurred 
afterwards to fix all I saw that night in my 
Recollection to the longest day I have to live. 
** Come in," said she, too busily occupied in shad- 
ing the candle fipom the gust of the wind, to be- 
stow a glance on me. " Ye needn't be afeard of 
disturbin* him now — come in quick, and shut the 
door." Though I saw that she evidentiy mistook 
Ine for some one she expected, I did as 1 was de- 
liired, and then turning round fit)m the closed 
door, our eyes met for the first time. The woman 
drew back a step or two, and holding up the light, 
eyed me in silence from head to foot with a most 
smister look. " Who the devil are ye ?" said she 
at last, "and what d'ye want here tms hour of the 
night ?" " My good woman," said I, " I am a 
stranger, and I only want a littie shelter until 
idaylight." " Your good woman ! who tould ye I 
ym a good woman ?— don't believe tb^m the next 



thing they tell ye. And you^re a stranger, anj 
only want shelter — ^throth an' I dare say, or its not 
here ye*d come to look for it." Just then the 
snoring noise I spoke of, and which seemed to 
come firom a pallet in the comer of the cabin, 
ceased abrupUy. The woman walked slowly to 
the side of the bed. Upon it lay a man stretched 
on his back at full length. She felt his temples, 
and his side, as if to ascertain if pulsation re- 
maned, holding the light close to his face ; but a 
single glance at his distorted features was enough 
to show that he had, that instant, passed the final 
and bitter agony of death. She set down the 
candle at the head of the corpse, and stood for an 
instant with her hands folded and her lips moving. 
Then turning abruptly to me, — " Are ye a minis- 
ther ?"* said she, " because if ye are, say some o' 
yer prayers : any body's prayers 'ill be betther nor 
mine." I assured her that though I did not be- 
long to the sacred profession, yet I sincerely com- 
passioned her desolate condition, and would wil- 
lingly assist her to the utmost of my power, tak- 
ing out my purse at the same time as the best 
and shortest proof of my sincerity. My angu- 
lar companion bent on me a look of solenmity 
not unmixed with scorn. " Put up your purse^ 
young man," said she, "and leave off condoling 
me. I don't want your money — an' Fm not in 
grief. But mind what I'm sayin*. Ye say ye 
want shelther till daylight — take my wamin', 
and go look for it somewhere else, or maybe yell 
never see daylight again — lave the place — there's 
neither loock nor grace in it." " Why," said I, 
" what danger can happen to me from remaining here 
for a few hours ? You are alone, I suppose ?" 
"Yes," replied she, sternly: "yes — I am aJone — 
. here, in the world — but I'll soon be where there's 
company enough." She paused for a moment, as 
if to master her feelings, and recall and collect her 
scattered thoughts ; and so wild and convulsed was 
the expression of her countenance, while, with a 
powerful effort, and without uttering word or 
groan, she controlled an obvious tendency to some- 
thing like epilepsy, that^ for the instuit, I was 
afraid both mind and body would give way in the 
struggle, and, with an impulse of pity which I could 
not check, I caught her in nay arms to prevent her 
from falling on the floor. The effect of this tri- 
fling act, not of kindness, but mere humanity, vras 
magical. The touch of human sympathy struck 
to the fountain of her grief like the wand of the 

Erophet to the waters of the rock : and the un- 
appy creature burst into a flood of tears, so pas- 
sionate, vehement, and overpowering, that it re- 
sembled rather a struggle of nature for life and 
death, than any ebullition of mortal grief I had 
ever beheld. At last, when the hysterical sobbing 
suffered her to articulate. " Ye're the first," said 
she, " that spoke a kind word, or looked a kind 
look at me for many a long day, and may Grod 

* In most parts of Ireland the Protestant dergjrman is 
so.caUed by Uie lower classes. 
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Aln%bfy grant ye an innocent life and a happy 
death, and may the heavens be ye're bed for toe 
same. Many and many a weary hour IVe been 
prayin' to be able to cry, an* t didn't think there 
was a tear left in my heart : but God was good to 
me, and gave me leave to cry at last ; so let me 
alone a little, an' Til be betther by and by." t saw, 
of course, that the best thing I could do wia<s to let 
Nature take her own time, so I tiumed away from 
her at once, and employed myself in examining 
the cabin itself. 

Every thing that met my eye in this house of 
death, spoke of the most abject, hopeless poverty : 
that state of self-abandonment and despair, when 
the wretch gives up the contest with his destiny, 
and suddenly resigns himself to his doom. A low 
ruinous partition had divided the cabin into two 
rooms ; but the door and door-frame were gone, 
and the greater part of the petition itself had 
fallen down and cumbered the floor, firora which 
the inmates had not even taken the trouble of 
shovelling it away, though, to all appearance, it 
had remained there a considerable dme. The en- 
tire furniture consisted of two or three broken 
stools, a crazy dresser, ungamished by a single 
plate, a large wooden chest, and the wretched 
pallet where the dead man lay ; and so scanty was 
the covering of bed-clothes that lay upon the body, 
that I could judge of lib proportions almost as 
well as if he were naked. Though emaciated, 
either by hunger or wasting sickness, he had evi- 
dently been a man of a most powerful frame. He 
appeared to be several years older than his wretched 
companion ; and if ever I saw " Desp^ and die !" 
written by the mortal agony of an abandoned -vil- 
lain, it was on the brow of that man. In his 
wildest reveries, Dante never dreamed of any thing 
half so horrible. I could have thought tnat the 
guilty spirit had been suffered, for an instant, to re- 
turn from the place of doom to whisper the awful 
secrets of the grave to its cold companion ; or, that 
half in life and half in death, while looking down 
into the gulf, before the final spring, it had left 
(like the footsteps of a suicide on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, stamped deep with the energy of his fatal 
plunge,) the appalling traces of its despair on the 
senseless clay it had abandoned, — so intense and 
powerful was the painful expression of the final 
pang which tears the soul out of the body, and the 
mental spiritual horror of the soul itself at the 
thoughts of the doom to which it was about to be 
borne on the wings of death. I turned, shudder- 
ing, from the ghastly corpse, as from a dark vision 
of hell. 

By this time my companion had recovered 
her self-possession to a degree I could scarcely 
have expected from what I had seen her suffer. 
Her features, which were as pale as those of the 
dead, had lost their struggling and convulsive ex- 
pression : her mien and manner had no longer the 
abrupt energetic sternness which at first attracted 
my attention, but were solemn, and marked by 
the natural dignity which a strong mindi when 



excited by danger, or emerff^oy, or any other 
impulse sufficient to awaken its powers, communi- 
cates to the tone and bearing of its possessor, be 
his state of station what it may, thereby lifting, as 
it were, in the crisis when a leader is required, the 
master spirit above the heads of the throng, and 
placing him in an attitude of command. Her eye 
was- calm and settled, but fiill of serious purpose. 
"Young man,** said she, "it was in an unloocky 
hour that ye came to the house o' sin, to see a 
bad man die an unhappy death, without priest, nor 
prayer, nor fnend, to say a blessed word, nor heart 
to think a holy thought, an* make his way asy* 
If ye had taken my word, and gone ye*re way 
when I bid ye first, it might have been betther 
for you, maybe, but worse for me ; for I*d have 
missed the only kind eye that *ill ever look on me 
in this world ag^n — but mind me now, for the time 
is short. There's thim comin' that *id cut the 
priest's throath afore the althar ov God for a gool- 
den guinea, let alone the money in ye*re purse, an* 
the watch in ye're pocket, an' thim chains o' goold 
ye have twisted about ye, like a lady, j is t as if ye 
wanted to coax somebody to murther ye ; an' him 
that's lyin' dead afore ye *id be the first to do it 
if God id let him — ^ye've staid here, any how, till 
it's safer for ye to wait on till momin , an* take 
chance, than venthur out o' th' door whin maybe 
every step ye'ed take 'id be to meet thim tha t ■ 
hould ye're tongue — iv ye stir, or spake, ye*re 
time's come — ^here they are" — and, sure enough, 
I heard the voices and footsteps of several men 
approaching the hut. Silently, hut with the speed 
of lightning, the woman passed two strong 
rough wooden bars, such as I had never seen in 
a cabin before, across the door, secured them in 
their respective staples, and then sitUug down 
near the dead body, commenced singing a low, 
monotonous song, something like a nurse's lullaby. 
Her arrangements were scarcely completed, when 
the dreaded visiters reached the door. Something 
had happened to tickle their fancies, for they were 
laughing boisterously, and continued in noisy mer- 
riment for a few minutes before any of them 
thought of knocking. During this time, I watched 
the face of my mysterious hostess, without taking ' 
my eyes from her for a second ; though she never 
interrupted her melancholy, moaning lay, yet her 
eyes, fixed on the door as if they would pierce 
tnrough it, her erect attitude of watchful attention, 
and the air of coldness and promptitude with which 
she had made her simple preparation for defence, sa- 
tisfied me, that be my dangers what they might, 
treachery was not among the number — at last one 
of the party knocked for admittance — " Who's 
there ?" said my companion, in the same harsh 
tone with which she had first addressed me. " It's 
me — it's all of us," growled a brutal voice from 
without. "Open the door, an' be damned t'ye, 
an* don't be keepin' us in the could rain." " Ye 
can't come in, Larry," replied my hostess coolly, 
" An't he dead yit ?" exclaimed the other : 
" blood m' turf; let MB in quick, we've got whatlJ 
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Sut life in him in a huny." " The hreath*8 lavin' 
im while ye're spakin'," answered my companion, 
" an' nothing ye have can stop id, an* the sight o' 
ye Mrill brin' bad loock ; devil resavc the one o* ye'U 
see him till he's laid out, thin yez can do no harm."* 
" Ye'U not let us in— ye*ll not let us in, wont ye?" 
shouted half-a-dozen voices ; " brake the door, 
boys." " An* then iv ye do," cried the woman in 
the same tone, springing to her feet, and snatching 
a blunderbuss from under the bed, "ye'U go 
out stiflfer nor ye conte in ; for, by the cross, I'll 
Wow the head oflf the first o' ve that stirs a fiit in 
here this blessed night." As she passed to the 
door, with the cool, fierce look of one determined 
to execute her threat, she turned for an instant to- 
wards me. Notwithstanding her sneer at my effe- 
mmate chains, I had better means of protecting 
them than she imagined. I never go altogether un- 
armed on a wild pedestrian ramble, for as my habits 
on those occasions are very erratic, I cannot even 
fi^ess where, or in what strange scene nightfall may 
find me: so that on the present occasion I had within 
my waistcoat an ancient and trusty friend, namely, a 
dirk : not a midshipman's minature sword, but a 
small, stout, substantial eight-inch blade, that a 
strong hand might drive through a deal plank — 
and I need hardly tell a cool active man that such 
a weapon is the best possible one in a scuffle. When 
she saw me with this unsheathed in my hand, pre- 
pared to second whatever she might do, her eyes 
actually flashed fire. " Stab the tall black-lookin', 
one first," whispered she, her mouth so close to my 
ear that her voice soimded within my head like an 
uttered thought of my own mind, rather than an 
advice from without ; " make sure ov him iv they 
brake in, he's the activest an' the worst ov all. 
Boys," said she, when close to the door, " what do 
yez want? is it proper or dacent for yez to be 
wanting to -come into the place where the corpse 
is, the minute the breath's out ov it? it id be 
fitter for ye to go an' sind Biddy Oulaghan to me 
to help an' lay it out, nor to come rioting this 
away afore the wake." " Throth, an' that's thrue 
forye," replied another an^ a graver voice ; " an' 
divU a one o' the best o' ye, boys. Til let stir in to- 
night till the wimin lays him out, an' makes him 
dacent an' fit to be seen — so come along an' sind 
Bidder ;" and instantly, though not without some 
gruff murmurs, the siege was broken up, and the 
party retired. 

When I thought they were out of ear-shot, I 
was about to speak, but the instant I articulated 
a sound, my companion laid her hand on my mouth, 
and with a fierce gesture motioned me to be si- 
lent. Scarcely had she done so, when a low whis- 
per of "Molly — Molly," close to the door, told 
me that her caution was not without reason. " Well, 
what is it ?" replied she, sinking her own voice to 
the same key with that of the wliisperer. " The 

* In Ireland, the corpse is never exposed to view until it 
has been washed and dressed, or, to speak in the usual 
phrase, " laid out ;*' any intrusion before that time, is 
counted to the last degree indelicate. 



boys are gone on to Biddy's, as I bid thim, an' I 
stopped to ax ye iv ye wouldn't like a dhrop ov 
whisky to comfort ye in the could an' the grie^ 
ye poor crathur." " An there's nobody wid ye, an' 
ye wont want to cross the door, Micky ?" inquired 
my hostess. " The never a sould wid me, an' I 
wouldn't go in iv ye axed me till the wake," re- 
plied he, in an offended tone, as if hurt at his 
politeness being called into question. While un- 
barring the door with one hand, with the other 
she drew me behind it, so as to put me completely 
out of view, and holding it ajar, took from the hand 
of her condoling visiter a bottle. "Did he go 
asy ?" said he, in a voice intended to be very sym- 
pathetic, but which resembled the subdued growl- 
ing of a mastiff over a bone. " He was in g^te 
pain, ravin' and dhramin' about the bloody bill- 
hook last night, — he died as hard as ever man 
died," said she, " an* struggled the way you'll 
struggle on the gallows, Micky ; bud away wid ye, 
an' send Biddy down afore he gets stiff;" and, 
without further ceremony, she shut the door in his 
face. 

From a dark nook she produced two horn gob- 
lets and a pitcher of water, and knocking off the 
neck of the bottle she had received from her last 
visiters, invited me by her example to taste its con- 
tents ; and let bons vivants say what they please 
about Clos de Vougert, La Fiite or Sillery, there 
never was a draught so much to my mind aJter the 
fatigue, the deluge, and the excitation of that 
night, as the copious libation of whisky and water 
with which I forthwith refreshed my inward man. 
" Ye want to know who I am, and where ye are," 
said my singular hostess when I had finished my 
draught ; "I see it in ye're eye, an' so ye shall : 
ye're in the house of a man that might have been 
a dacent labourer, and the father ov a lively,- 
healthy family, and the husband of an honest wife," 
and here her voice faltered for an instant, " but 
he had a bad dhrop in his heart that wouldn't let 
him come to good. I listened to him, an' he made 
me a fool an' a disgrace to my people ; an' he 
listened to the devil, an' spilt his masther's . blood 
for the lucre ov gain ; but the judgment's come at 
last. I 'was a dacent, innocent girl, when I first 
met liim that's there — look at me now, an' see what 
he has made me — but that's not what I want to 
talk about. It's now eleven years, last Michael- 
mas, sence him an' I were livin' in the sarvice ov 
Mr. Daly, a farmer, and a kind masther he was ; 
an' there come a girl out ov the County Mathe 
into the same sarvice, an' she wasn't in it two days, 
when she come ' in the morning in a thrimble of 
fright to Miss Daly, and tould her that she 
dhramed that the masther and misthress were mur- 
thered in bed by a man that she knew the face ov 
well, and that the dhrame was too sharp a dhrame, 
not to come for a waruing. Miss Daly was walk- 
in' out ov her room an' goin' on to the kitchen all 
the time, never mindin' a word the girl was sayin*, 
for she had a bould heart an' didn't mind dhrames 
no more nor if she was a Jew. In the kitchen 
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\rere the kbourin' men all at breakfast, an' him,*' 
pointing to the corpse, " along wid the rest ; an* as 
the girl passed through after Miss Daly, the mo- 
ment she saw him she screeched, and ran out as fast 
as a hare from Ihe dogs ; an' when Miss Daly axed 
her what ailed her to make her behave that way, 
she tould her, that the murtherer she saw in her 
dhrame was sittin' in the kitchen, an* iv he wasn't 
turned oflf that instant minute she'd lave the sarvice 
that very day. ^n angry girl Miss Daly was to 
hear her talk that way, an' tould her to go as fast 
as she liked, and go she did. Three nights afther 
that the dhrame come thrue, and the masther and 
the misthress were killed in their bed — Oh! the 
kind misthress that never- closed her eyes on her 
pillow with an angry thought agin mortal breathin'. 
Am I belyin* ye ?" said she, stepping fiercely up to 
the corpse, " Didn't I cilrse ye on my bended knees, 
when ye wakened me up wid your bloody hands to 
tell me what ye had done ? Didn't I tell ye that 
bad loock an' misfortin* id stick to you an* yours to 
ye're grave, an' that nothin' that touched ye id 
thrive? An* isn't the curse come thrue? Where's 
my child, my beautiful boy, that sickened from that 
very hour, as if he was sthruck wid an evil eye ? 
Wliere's my ould father, that died ov a broken 
heart wid the shame ye brought upon me? and 
where, oh! where is the innocent thoughts that 
used keep me singin' for joy the live-long day, an' 
I listenin' to the birds in the threes, an* lookm* at 
the deer in the park, an' gatherin' the flowers on 
the hill, an' thinkin' nothin* that wasn't good and 
happy ? An' where is that quiet sleep that never 
come near me from the day I knew ye, an' never 
will 'till I'm laid in my grave ? an' the sooner that 
blessed hour comes the betther, for there 1*11 be 
quiet at last, Ye've seen an awfiil sight, sir, an' 
ye've heard an awful story, an' iv it's a wamin* to 
ye, gentleman as ye are, that company lades to ruin, 
I'm glad ye come : any how it was kindness made 
ye stay, an' God 'ill bless ye for it. There's the day 
breakm', an' the wimin 'ill be comin' here to lay him 
out wid the first light, and the sooner ye gOf the 
betther for both." 

It was with thi, utmost difficulty that I could 
prevail upon this extraordinary woman to accept of 
a trifling sum, which I pressed upon her : she said 
that " she had done nothing to desarve it,' and it 
was only through fear of ofi*ending me by a refusal, 
that she took it at last. An hour and a half of 
sharp walking, brought ine to the village of Del- 
ganny, and though the scenery in that neighbour- 
hood is of a most romantic and picturesque cha- 
racter, you must excuse me from describing it after 
the events of the night. About two miles from 
Delganny, I got on board a fishing-boat bound for 
Dublin, and a bright and tranquil evening found 
me at anchor in the harbour of Kingstown, " a 
sadder and a wiser man," than I was the day before. 



DREAM-CHILDREN : 



A REVEKIE. 



BT CHARLES LAMB. 



That which degrades philosophy, to the superficial is 
always acceptable, because by allowing them to despise, 
they ima^ne they rise above it. — Thoughts, — G. H. Ijbwss. 



Children love to listen to stories about their 
elders, and when they were children ; to stretch 
their imagination to the conception of a tradi- 
tionary great uncle or grandame, whom they never 
saw. It was in this spirit that my little ones crept 
about me, the other evening, to hear about their 
great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than 
that in which they and papa lived), which had 
been the scene — so, at least, it was generally be- 
lieved in that part of the country — of the tragic 
incidents which they had lately become familiar 
with, from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. 
Certain it is, that the whole story of the children 
and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved 
out in the wood upon the chimneypiece of tne great 
hall ; the whole story down to the ix>bin-redbreasts 
— till a foolish rich person pulled it down .to set up 
a marble one of modern invention in • its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one of 
her dear mother's looks, too tender to be called 
upbraiding. Tlien I went on to say how religious 
and how good their great-grandmother Field was, 
how beloved and respected by every body, though 
she was not, indeed, the mistress of this g^reat 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet, in 
some respects, she might be said to be the mistress 
of it too) committed to her by the owner, who pre- 
ferred living in a new and more fashionable man- 
sion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining country ; — but still she lived in it, in a 
manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the g^at house, in a sort, while she 
lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, and all its old ornaments stripped and 
carried away to the owner's other house, where they 
were set up, and looked as awkward as if some one 
were to carry away the old tombs they had seen 
lately at the abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.'s 
tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, ad 
much as to say, " That would be foolish indeed.** 
And then I told how, when she came to die, her 
funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
and some of the gentry, too, of the neighbourhood, 
for many mUes round, to show their respect for her 
memory, because she had been such a good and 
religious woman ; so good, indeed, that she knew 
all the Psalter by heart ; ay, and a great part of 
the Testament besides. Here little Alice spread 
her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright grace- 
frd person their great-grandmother Field once was ; 
and how, in her youth, she was esteemed the best 
dancer — here Alice's little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, tiU, upon my looking grave, 
it desisted — the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came^ 
and bowed her down with pain ; but it could nevel' 
bend her good spirits, or make them stoop ; but 
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they were still tipriglit, l)eca(ise she was so good 
and religious. Then I told how she was used to 
sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone 
house; and How she believed that an apparition 
of two infants was to be seen at midnight, gliding 
lip and down the great staircase near where she 
slept ; but she said, " those innocents would do her 
no narm ;'* and how frightened I used to be, though 
in those days I had my maid to sleep with me, be- 
cause I was never half so good or religious as she 
—and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eyebrows, and tried to look coura- 
geous. Then I told how good she was to all 
her grandchildren, having us to the great house in 
the holidays, where I, in particular, used to spend 
many hours by myself, in gazing upon the old 
busts of the twelve Caesars, that had been empe- 
rors of Rome, t'dl the old marble heads would seem 
to live again, or I to be turned into marble with 
them; how I never coiddbe tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, 
with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, 
and carved oaken panels, with the gpOiding almost 
rubbed out ; sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned 
gardens, which I had almost to myself, miless when, 
now and then, a solitarj' gardening man would 
cross me ; and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
upon the walls, ^^ithout my offering to pluck them, 
because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and 
then — and because I had more pleasure in ^trolling 
about the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the 
firs, and picking up the red berries, and the fir- 
apples, wluch were good for nothiiig but to look at, 
or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the 
fine garden smells around me, — or basldng in ^he 
orangery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening too, 
along ^ith the oranges and the limes, in that grate- 
ful warmth, — or in watching the dace, that darted to 
and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, 
with here and there a great sulky pike, han^g 
midway down the water in silent state, as if it 
mocked at their impertinent friskings. I had more 
pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the 
sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and 
9uch like common baits of children. Here John 
■lily deposited back upon the plate a bunch of 
grapes, which, not imobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her; and both seemed 
willing to relinqui^ them for the present as irrele- 
vant. Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, 
I told how, though their g^eat-grandmother Field 
loved all her grandchildren, yet, in an especial 
tnanner, she might be said to love their unde, 
John L ) because he was so handsome and 
spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us ; and, 
instead of moping about in solitary comers, like some 
of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he 
could get, when but an imp no bigger than them- 
selves, and make it carry him half over the coun- 
ter in a morning, and jom the hunters when there 
were any out ; and yet he loved the old great house 
imd gardens too, but had too much i^irit to be always 
pent up withiu Uieir boundt^es ; aud how their uncle 
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some, to the admiration of every body, but of their 
great-grandmother Field most especially ; and how 
he used to carry me upon his back, when I was a 
lame-footed boy, — ^for ne was a good bit older than 
I, — many a mile, when I could not walk for pain ; 
and how, in after life, he became lame-footed too, 
and I did not always (I fear) make allowances 
enough for him when he was impatient, and ip 
pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate he 
had been to me when I was lame-footed ; and how, 
when he died, though he had not been dead an 
hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while 
ago (such a distance there is betwixt life and 
death) ; and how I bo^e his death, as I thought, 
pretty well at first ; but afiterwards it haunted and 
haunted me ; and though I did not cry or take it 
to heart as some do, and as I think he would have 
done if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, 
and I knew not till then how much I had lov^ 
him. I missed his kindness, and I missed his cross- 
ness, and wislied him to be alive again, to be quar- 
relling with him • (for we quarrelled sometimes), 
rather than not have him again ; and was uneasy 
without him, as he, their poor uncle, must have 
been when the doctor took off" his limb. Here the 
children fell a-cr^4ng, and asked if their little 
mourning which they had on was not for unde 
John ; and they looked up, and prayed me not to 
go on about their uncle, but to tell them some 
stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I 
told how, for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted 
the fair Alice W — n; and, as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coy- 
ness, and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens ; 
when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the 
first Alice looked out at her eyes, with such a re* 
ality of representment, that I became in doubt 
which of them stood there before me, or whose 
that bright hair was ; and while I stood gazing, 
both the children gradually grew fainter to 
my view, receding, and still receding, till nothing 
at last but two mournful features were seen in the 
uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely 
impressed upon me the effects of speech : ^' We are 
not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at 
all. The children of Alice call Bartrum father. 
We are nothing ; less than nothing, and dreams. 
We are only what might have been, and must wait 
upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages, 
before we have existence and a name." And im- 
mediately awaking, I foimd myself quietly seated 
in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fiallen asleep, 
with the faithful Bridget imchanged by my side. 



CANDLE-END ECONOMY. 

To make your candles last for aye, 
You wives and maids give ear-o I 

To put *em out's the only way, 
S^ys honest John Boldero. 
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COLOMBA. 

(^From Hie French of Prosper Mirimie.) 

[Concluded from page 24a] , 

XIX. 

It was rather late when the surgeon arrived. He 
had had an adventure of his own on the way. 
Having been met by Giocanto Castriconi, he had 
been called on with the greatest politeness to go 
and render his professional aid to a wounded man. 
He had been taken to see Orso, and had dressed his 
wounded arm ; after which the bandit had escorted 
him back a considerable distance, and greatly 
edified him by his discourse about the most famous 
professors in Pisa, who, he said, were his intimate 
friends. 

" Doctor," said the theolo^an, aa he took leave 
of him, " such is the high opinion I have conceived 
of you, I think it unnecessary to remind you that a 
physician should be as discreet as a confessor." 
Here he played with the lock of his gun, making 
it click two or three times. " You have forgotten 
the place where we have had the honour of seeing 
you. Adieu! delighted to have made your ac- 
quaintance." 

Colomba entreated the colonel to be present at 
the examination of the bodies. 

" You are better acquainted than any one else," 
she said, *' with my brother's gun, and your pre- 
sence will be very useful. Besides, there are so 
many bad people here, that we should run gpreat 
risks if we had no one to defend our interests." 

Being left alone with Miss Nevil, she complained 
of a violent headach, and proposed a walk a little 
way beyond the village. " The air will do me 
good," she said ; '' it is such a long time since I 
have enjoyed it." She talked of her brother all 
the way, and Miss Nevil, who was not a little 
interested in that subject of conversation, did not 
perceive she was wandering far from Pietranera. 
The sun was setting when she made the remark, 
and proposed to Colomba that they should return. 
Colomba knew a short cut, which she said would 
save them a good deal of ground, and presently she 
struck into another path, apparently much less fre- 
quented than that on which they had been walking. 
It soon led them up so abrupt a slope, that Colomba 
was obliged continually to cling tvith one hand to 
branches of trees for support, while with the other 
she pulled her companion after her. After a long 
quarter of an hour spent in this toilsome ascent, 
they reached a small platform covered with arbutus 
and myrtle, and surrounded on all sides with great 
projecting masses of granite. Miss Nevil was 
greatly fatigued ; there was no appearance of the 
village, and it was almost night. 

" Do you know, my dear Colomba," she said, " I 
am afraid we have lost our way." 

•* Never fear," replied Colomba. " Come along, 
follow me," 

<< But I assure you, you are niifltaken ; the village 
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cannot be on that ride. Upon ny word I think w« 
are turning our backs upon it. Look, those lighti 
a long way off, I am sure that is Pietranera." 

«* Ma ckere amie" said Colomba, while her Toice 
fcdtered, and her manner was agitated, " you are 
right ; but two hundred paces from here — in thia 
m^uis — " 

" Well ?" 

'< My brother is there t I might see him and emi» 
hnce him if you pleased." 

Miss Nevil made a gesture of surprise. 

« I have got off from Pietranera," Colomba coo-* 
tinned, "because I was with you; otherwise I 
should have been followed. To be so near him and 
not see hint I Why not come with me and see my 
poor brother ? It would be such a delight to him !" 

" But, Colomba— it would not be becoming." 

" I understand. You ladies from the towns are 
always teasing yourselves about what may or ma^ 
not be becoming ; we villagers think only of whatia 
right." 

" But it is so late. And your brother, what will 
he think of me ?" 

" He will think he is not forsaken by his frieiMb, 
and that will give him courage to bear his suf- 
ferings." 

" My fieitlier, too, will be so imeasy — '* 

" He knows you are with me. Well! make up 
your mind. You were looking at his portrait tUi 
morning," she said, with a cunning smile. 

" No, indeed, Colomba, I dare not — ^those ban- 
dits—" 

"Well! those bandits don't know you; what 
matter about them ? You wished to see some rf 
them!" 

" What shall I do?*' 

" Come, mademoiselle, make up your mind oiM 
way or the other. To leave you nere alone is out 
of the question ; there is no knowing what mighl 
happen. Let us go see Orso, or, if you will, let us 
go back together to the village. I shall see my 
brother — God knows when — perhaps never." 

" What do you say, Colomba? Well then, let 
us go ! but only for one minute, and then return 
immediately." 

Colomba squeezed her hand, and without answer- 
ing a word, set off at so rapid a pace that Miss 
Nevil could hardly keep up with her. Fortunately, 
Colomba soon stopped, saying to her companion^ 
"Let us g^ no further till we have given them 
notice, we might chance to be shot." She then 
whistled through her fingers ; presently aft^wardi 
a dog barked, and the advanced sentinel of the 
bandits was not long in making his i^pearanoe* 
This was our old acquaintance, the dog BruaoOy 
who instantly recognised Colomba, and took upon 
him to act as her guide. After many windings 
among the narrow paths of the m&quis, they fell in 
with two men armed to the teeth. 

" Is it you, Brandolaccio ? " said Colomba* 
" Where is my brother ? " 

" Down yonder," replied ihe bandit " But move 
fiirward sofuy i he is asleep for tha first time '^ 
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his accident Vive Dieuf it is plain to be seen 
where the devil gets through, a woman will make 
her way too.'' 

The two ladies advanced cautiously, and near a 
fire, the light of which had been prudently con- 
cealed by raising a little wall of dry stones round 
it, they lound Orso stretched on a heap of fern and 
covered with a pilone. He was yery pale, and his 
laboured breathing was audible. Colomba sat down 
beside him and gazed on him with her hands folded 
as if in inward prayer. Miss Nevil pressed close to 
her, covering her face with her handkerchief, but 
now and then raising her head to look at the 
wounded man over Colomba's shoulder. A quarter 
of an hour elapsed before a word was spoken. At 
a sign from the theologian, Brandolaccio had with- 
drawn with him into the thick of the m&quis, to the 
great satisfaction of Miss Nevil, who, for the first 
time, thought the bushy beards and the wild equip- 
ment of the bandits had too much couleur locale. 

At last Orso stirred. Colomba instantly leaned 
over him and kissed him repeatedly, overwhelming 
him with questions about his wound^ his sufferings, 
and his wants. After answering her that he was 
as well as he could expect to be, Orso inquired of 
her in his turn was Miss Nevil still at Pietranera, 
and had she written to him. Colomba bending over 
her brother completely concealed her companion 
from hb view ; besides the darkness was such that 
he could hardly have recognised her. She held 
Miss Nevil's hand in one of hers, and with the other 
she gently raised Orso's head. 

'* r^o, orother, she has not g^ven me a letter for 
you. You are always thinking of Miss Nevil, 
you love her then dearly ?** 

^* Love her, Colomba! But she — ^perhaps she de- 
spises me now !" 

At this point in the conversation Miss Nevil made 
an effort to withdraw her hand, but it was not an 
easy matter to break from Colomba's grasp. Her 
hand, though small and beautifully formed, possessed 
a strength of which we have seen some proofs. 

" Despise you !" exclaimed Colomba, *' after what 
you have done. On the contrary, she speaks highly 
of you. Ah I Orso, I could tell you a great deal 
about her." 

The hand was always struggling to escape, but 
Colomba continued drawing it nearer and nearer to 
Orso. 

'< But after all," said the wounded man, <^ why 
not reply to me ? One single line and I should have 
been happy." 

By dmt of pulling Miss Nevil's hand Colomba 
contrived at last to place it in that of her brother. 
Then suddenly starting aside, with a burst of 
laughter, '^ Take care, Orso, how you speak ill of 
Miss Nevil," she said, " for she understands Corsican 
very well." 

iCss Nevil immediately drew back her hand, and 
stammered out some unintelligible words. Orso 
thought he was dreaming. 

** You here. Miss Nevil ! Good heavens, how 
could you venture? Ob» how happy you make 



me!'* And raising himself up with difSculty, he 
tried to draw near to her. 

"I came with your sister," said Miss Nevil, 
''that it might not be suspected where she was 
going — and then — I wished too— to satisfy myself. 
Oh, what a wretched state you are in here !" 

Colomba had seated herself behind Orso. She 
cautiously raised him up, so as to rest his head on 
her lap. She put her arms round his neck, and 
beckoned to Miss Nevil to draw near. "Nearer, 
nearer !" she said ; " it is not good iar a sick man 
to raise his voice too high." And as Miss Nevil 
still hesitated, she caught her by the hand, and 
forced her to sit down so close beside them, that 
her g^wn touched Orso, and her hand, which Co- 
lomba never let go, rested on the invalid's shoulder. 

" He is very comfortable so," said Colomba, 
gaily. " Eh, Orso ? It is very pleasant bivouack- 
ing in the m^uis on a lovely night like this, is 
it not?" 

" O yes, a lovely night indeed," said Orso. " I 
shall never forget it." 

" How you must suffer," said Miss Nevil. 

" I don't suffer any more," said Orso, " and I 
would willingly die here." And his right hand 
approached Miss Nevil's, which Colomba still kept 
prisoner. 

" You must by all means be carried to some place 
where you can be taken care of, M. della Rebbia," 
said Miss Nevil. " I shall never be able to sleep 
now that I have seen you lying in such a wretched 
way in the open air — " 

" If I had not been afraid to meet you. Miss 
Nevil, I would have endeavoured to return to Pie- 
tranera, and siurender myself a prisoner." 

"And why were you afraid of meeting her, 
Orso," said Colomba. 

" I had disobeyed you, Miss Nevil, and I durst 
not see you." 

" Do you know. Miss Nevil, you make my brother 
do just whatever you please?" s^d Colomba, laugh- 
ing. " I will put a stop to your seeing him." 

" I hope," said Miss Nevil, ** that this unfortu- 
nate affair is on the point of being cleared up, and 
that you will soon have nothing more to fear. I 
shall be very happy to know when we leave the island, 
that justice has been done you, and that your honour 
is as fully admitted as your courage." 

" You are going, Miss Nevil! Do not speak that 
word yet." 

" Why, you know my father cannot shoot for 
ever. He wishes to leave." 

Orso let the hand that touched Miss Nevil's fall 
listlessly, and there was a momentary silence. 

" Pooh ! pooh !" said Colomba, " we will not let 
you go yet. We have a great many things still to 
show you at Pietranera. Besides you promised to 
take my likeness, and you have not made a begin- 
ning. And then I have promised to make you a 
serenata in seventy-five couplets. And then — 
What's Brusco growling at? Here comes Brando- 
laccio running after him. Let us see what it is." 

She rose suddenly, and laying Orso's head with- 
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out ceremony on Miss Nevil's knees, she ran to 
meet the bandits. 

Rather astonished at finding herself thus support- 
mg a handsome young man, and t^te-^-t^te with 
him in the middle of a maquis, Miss Nevil did not 
know what to do, for she was afraid of hurting the 
invalid if she withdrew suddenly. But Orso quitted 
of his own accord the pleasant support his sister 
had just given him, and propping himself on his 
right arm, " So, you are g^ing away soon. Miss 
Nevil?" he said. " I had never supposed you would 
make a long stay in this wretched country ; and yet 
since you are come here I suffer a hundred times 
more when I think I must bid you adieu- I am a 
poor lieutenant, with no prospects, at this instant 
proscribed. What a moment, Miss Nevil, to teU 
you that I love you ; but it is no doubt the only 
time I shall ever be able to breathe the word to you, 
and I feel as though I were less unhappy, now that 
I have unburdened my heart." 

Miss Nevil turned away her head, as if the dark- 
ness was not sufficient to conceal her blushes. " M. 
della Rebbia," she said, with a faltering voice, 
" would I have come here if — " and as she spoke 
she placed the Egyptian talisman in Orso^s hand. 
Then making a violent effort to resume her habitual 
tone of pleasantry, "It is very ill done of you. 
Monsieur Orso, to speak thus. In the midst of the 
mlUjuis, surrounded by your bandits, you know well 
I should never venture to be angry with you." 

Orso leaned forward to kiss the hand that gave 
him back the talisman, and as Miss Nevil drew it 
back rather hastily, he lost his balance and fell on 
his wounded ann. He could not suppress a groan 
of anguish. 

" Have I hurt you, dear Orso?" she cried, rais- 
ing him up, " it was my fault! forgive me." They 
continued talking for some time in a low tone, and 
very close to each other. Colomba running up 
hastily found them precisely in the position in which 
she had left them. 

" The voltigeurs !" she cried out. " Orso, try if 
you can get up and walk ; I will help you." 

" Leave me," said Orso. " Tell the bandits to 
make their escape, — whether I am captured or not, 
matters little ; but take Miss Nevil away: for God's 
sake do not let her be seen here !" 

" I will not leave you," said Brandolaccio, who 
followed Colomba, " The sergeant of the Volti- 
gem^ is the avocat's godson : instead of arresting 
you he will kill you, and then he will say he did not 
do it on purpose." 

Orso made an effort to rise, and moved a few 
steps forward : but stopping soon, he said, " I can- 
not walk. Fly, all of you ! Farewell, Miss Nevil; 
give me your hand, and farewell !" 

" We will not leave you!" cried the two girls. 

"If you can't walk," said Brandolaccio, "we 
must carry you. Come, cheer up, mon lieutenant' 
we shall have time to decamp by the ravine behind 
there. M. le cure will keep them busy a bit." 

" No, leave me," said Orso, stretching himself on 



the ground. <^ For God*s sake, Cblomba, take 
Nevil away." 

" You are strong, MademoiseUe Colomba," said 
Brandolaccio ; " lay hold of him by the shoulders^ 
ni take his feet. Good! forward, march !" 

They set off rapidly with him in spite of his pro- 
testations ; and Miss Nevil was following them in a 
terrible fright, when a shot was heard, which was 
immediately responded to by five or six others. 
Miss Nevil screamed, Brandolaccio blurted out a 
curse, but redoubled his speed, and Colomba, follow- 
ing his example, continued to dash along through the 
m&quis, heedless of the branches that switched her 
face or tore her gown. " Stoop, stoop, my dear," she 
said to her companion, " or a ball may strike you." 
The party had trotted along about five hundred 
paces in this manner, when Brandolaccio declared 
he was dead beat, and squatted himself down on 
the ground in spite of Colomba's exhortations and 
reproaches. 

" Where is Miss Nevil?" said Orso. 

Miss Nevil, terrified by the firing, and checked 
every moment by the thickness of ^e mdquis, had 
soon lost all trace of the fugitives, and found herself 
quite alone in a situation of the most painful dis- 
tress. 

" She is left behind," said Brandolaccio, " but 
she is not lost ; the women always turn up again. 
Hark, Ors' Anton', what a row the cure is kicking 
up with your gun. Unluckily he can*t see twice the 
length of his piece before him, and there is no great 
execution to be done a-sharpshooting by night" 

" Hush !" cried Colomba, " I hear a horse ; we 
are saved." 

The fact was so ; a horse that was grazing in the 
m&quis had been frightened by the finng, and was 
escaping in the direction of the fugitives. 

" We are saved !" echoed Brandolaccio. To run 
to the horse, seize him by the mane, and pass a 
cord by way of a bridle into his mouth, was for the 
bandit, aided by Colomba, the work of a moment. 
" Now let us warn the cm^," he said. He whistled 
twice, a distant whistle replied to the signal, and 
the loud voice of the Manton was heard no more. 
Brandolaccio now sprang on the horse's back ; Co- 
lomba placed her brother before him, and the bandit 
grasped him firmly with one hand, directing the 
animal with the other. The horse, urged by two 
stout thumps from Brandolaccio*s heel, set off briskly 
in spite of his double load, and galloped down a 
rugged descent, where any horse but a Corsican 
would have broken his neck a hundred times. 

Colomba then retraced heri^teps, callin? after 
Miss Nevil as loud as she could, but no voice re- 
plied to hers. After wandering at random for 
some time, endeavouring to recover the path she 
had first taken, she fell in with two voltigeurs who 
shouted to her, " Who goes there ?" 

" Well, gentlemen," said Colomba, jeeringly, 
" here's a terrible to do. How many killed ?" 

" You were >vith the bandits," said one of the 
soldiers, " you shall come with us." 

" With all my hearty" she answered, '< but I 
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have a friend betti and we vomi find her first of 
aU." 

^* Your fiiend iB taken alreadyi and you shall go 
to prison along with her." 

'^ To prison ! We shall see. Meanwhile take 
to her." 

The voltigeurs now conducted her to the encamp- 
ment of the bandits, where they collected the tro- 
phies of their victory, that is to say, the pilone 
that had covered Orso, an old pan, and a pitcher of 
water. Miss Nevil stood a prisoner on the same 
spot, half dead with fiieht in the midst of the 
soldiers, and replying only with tears to all their 
inquiries respecting the number of the bandits, 
and the route they had taken. 

Colomba threw herself into her Mend's arms, and 
whispered in her ear, " They are safe." Then, 
turning to the sergeant of the voltigeurs, '^ Mon- 
sieur," she said, *^ you see plainly that mademoiselle 
knows nothing of what you are questioning her 
about. Let us return to the village, where we are 
anxiously expected." 

*' Ay, we'll take you there, and sooner than you 
wish, my charmer, and you will have to account 
for your business in the m4quis at this time of 
night with the bandits who have just escaped. I 
don't know what conjuring these rascals employ, 
but to a certainty they put a spell upon the petti- 
coats, for wherever there are bandits there are sure 
to be girls, and pretty ones too." 

" You are gallant, Monsieur le Sergent," said 
Colomba, *^ but you had better take care what you 
say. This lady is a relation of the prefect's, and 
is not to be joked with." 

" A relation of the prefect's !" whispered a volti- 
geur, to his officer ; " sure enough she wears a 
bonnet." 

*^ The bonnet does not matter," said the sergeant. 
** They were both of them with the cure, who is 
the greatest wheedler in the country, and it is my 
duty to bring them along. There is no use in 
our stopping here any longer. But for that in- 
fernal corporal Taupin, — the drunken dog of a 
Frenchman must let himself be seen before I had 
surrounded the mtUjuis, otherwise we had them all 
as safe as in a net." 

" There are seven of you, are there not?" said 
Colomba. " Do you know, gentlemen, if the three 
brothers Gambini, Sarocchi, and Theodore Poli, 
should chance to be at St. Christina's-cross with 
Brandolaccio and the cure, they might cut you out 
some warm work. If you are to have a conversa- 
tion with the commandant of the campagna* I 
would rather not be present at it.^ Bullets make 
no distinction of persons by night." 

The possibility of an encounter with the formida- 
ble bandits Colomba enumerated seemed to make 
an impression on the voltigeurs. The sergeant, 
with many an imprecation against corporal Taupin, 
the dog of a Frenchman, gave the word to retreat, 
and his little troop took the road to Pietranera, car- 

* The title assumed l>y Theodore Poll. 



rying off the pilone and the pan. As for the pitcher, 
summary justice was executed upon it with a kick* 
A voltigeur was going to take hold of Miss Nevil 
by the arm, but Colomba pushed him back. *' Let 
no one touch her I" she said. *'Do you suppose 
we want to run away? Come, Lydia» my dear, 
lean on me, and do not cry like a child. We have 
met with an adventiu'e, out it will not turn out 
badly : in half an hour we shall be at supper. For 
my part, I am dying of hunger. " 

" What will people think of me?'* whispered Miss 
Nevil. 

" They will think you lost your way, that's all" 

"What will the prefect say? — What will my 
father say above all ?" 

" The prefect ? You will tell him to mind his 
prefecture. As for your father, why, from the 
manner in which you were chatting with Orso just 
now, I should have thought you had something to 
say to your father." 

Miss Nevil squeezed her arm and said nothing. 

" Is not my brother worthy to be loved ? Con- 
fess now, you love him a Httie, do you not?" 

" Ah ! Colomba," replied Miss Nevil, smiling in 
spite of her confusion, ** you have betrayed me, me 
that put such confidence in you." 

Colomba put her arm round Lydia's waist, and 
kissing her on the forehead, whispered very softly, 
" Will you forgave me, my dear httle sister r' 

" I suppose I must, my terrible sister," replied 
Lydia, returning the kiss. 

The prefect and the procmreur du roi had taken 
up their abode with the adjunct of Pietranera, and 
the colonel, whose imeasiness about liii daughter 
was very great, was just visiting them for the twen- 
tieth time to inquire if they had heard any thing 
about her, when a voltigeur, sent forward by the 
sergeant, related to them the terrible engagement 
that had been fought with the brigands, an engage- 
ment in which there had been, indeed, neither killed 
nor womided, but in which there had been oaptured 
a pan, a pilone, and two girls, who, he said, were 
the mistresses or the spies of the bandita The two 
prisoners, thus announced, presently made th^ ap- 
pearance in the midst of their armed escort. The 
reader may picture to himself the triumphant ex- 
pression of Colomba's features, her companion's 
shame, the prefect's surprise, and the delight and 
astonishment of the colonel. The procureur du roi, 
like a wicked slyboots as he was, made poor Lydia 
undergo an examination, which did not end ml he 
had put her quite out of countenance. 

" It strikes me," said the prefect, " we may dis- 
charge the prisoners. These young ladies have 
been for a walk, a very natural thing in such fine 
weather ; and they have fallen in by chance with a 
very interesting wounded young gentleman, a very 
natural thing likewise." Then, taking Colomba 
aside, "Mademoiselle," he said, ^'you may send word 
to your brother that his affair is taking a better turn 
than I expected. The examination of the bodies, 
coupled with the colonel's deposition, proved that he 
only acted in self-defence, and that be wa^ alone at 
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the moment of the fight. All will be well, but he 
must quit the m^quis without delay, aud surrender 
himself a prisoner. 

It was near eleven when the colonel, his daughter, 
and Colomba sat down to a nearly oold supper. 
Colomba ate with a good appetite, making game of 
the prefect, the procureur du roi, and the voltigeiurs. 
The colonel ate, but did not say a word ; gazing 
continually at his daughter, who never took her eyes 
off her plate. At last he said to her in English, in 
a mild but serious tone of voice, '^ Lydia, so you 
are engaged to della Rebbia ?" 

"Yes, papa, since this evening," she replied, 
blushing, but firmly. Then looking up, and not 
seeing any symptoms of displeasure in her father s 
face, she threw herself into his arms and embraced 
him, as is usual with well-bred young ladies on the 
like occasions. 

" With all my heart," said the colonel, " he is a 
brave lad ; but, look ye, Lydia, we will not remain in 
his infernal country! otherwise I refuse my consent." 

" I don't understand English," said Colomba, 
who was watching them with extreme curiosity, 
" but I shrewdly suspect I know what you are talk- 
ing about." 

" We have been talking," said the colonel, " of 
taking you a journey with us to Ireland." 

" Ay, I am quite willing, and I will be la surella 
Colomba, Is it done, colonel ? Shall we strike hands 
upon it ?" 

" People kiss upon such bargains as this," said 
the colonel. 



XX. 



Some months after the double shot that plunged 
the community of Pietranera into consternation, 
as the newspapers say, a young man with his arm 
in a sling rode out from Bastia one afternoon to- 
wards the village of Cardo, celebrated for its foun- 
tain, which in smnmer furnishes the epiciures of the 
town with a delicious water. He was accompanied 
by a tall and remarkably beautiful young woman, 
mounted on a httle black horse, the fine figure and 
action of which would have delighted a judge, though 
one of its ears was unfortunately disfigured by some 
strange accident On arriving in the village the 
young female ahghted nimbly, and after having as- 
sisted her companion to dismount, she unstrapped a 
pair of rather heavy saddle-bags attached to her 
saddle. The horses were committed to the care of 
a peasant ; and the young woman putting the sad- 
dle-bags under her mezzaro, and the young man 
carrying a double-barrelled gun, they bent their 
steps towards the mountains, striking into a very 
steep path that did not appear to lead to any dwell- 
ing. Having reached one of the lofty platforms of 
Mount Quercio, they stopped and both sat down 
on the grass. . They seemed to expect somebody, 
for they were continually looking towards the moun- 
tain, and the young woman frequently considted a 
handsome gold watch, perhaps as much for the plea- 
sure of contemplating a trinket she had not long 
been mistress of, as for the sake of knowing whether 



the time appointed for some meeting or another was 
come. They were not kept waiting long. A dog 
came out from the m^quis, and the young female 
having called out Brusco ! it ran up and greeted them 
^ith many friendly demonstrations. Shortly after- 
wards appeared two men with long bearos, each 
with a gun under his arm, a cartridge box in his 
belt and a pistol by his side. Their patched and 
torn garments contrasted curiously with their polish- 
ed weapons, the production of a manufacturer re- 
nowned all over the continent. In spite of the ap- 
parent inequality of their social position the four 
persons in this scene accosted each other familiarly, 
and like old friends. 

" Well, Ors' Anton*, " said the elder of the 
bandits to the young man, " so your affair is settled 
and done with. I wish you joy. I am sorry the 
avocat is no longer in the island to see the rage he 
would be in. And how goes your arm ?" 

" They tell me," replied the young man, " that 
in another fortnight I shall be able to lay aside my 
sling. Brando, ray brave fellow, I am off to-morrow 
for Italy, and I wished to bid farewell to you, and 
to M. le cure ; tliis was my reason for begging you 
to meet me." 

'* You are in a great hurry," said Brandolaccio; 
" you were acquitted yesterday, and you are off to- 
morrow !" 

" Business, business to bo attended to," said the 
young lady, gaily. " Gentlemen, I have brought you 
some supper ; fall to, and do not forget my friend 
Brusco." 

" You spoil Brusco, mademoiselle, but he is grate- 
ful: you shall see. Come, Brusco," said his master, 
holding out his gun horizontally, "jump for the 
Barricini !" The dog remained motionless, licking 
his snout and looking up at his master. " Jump 
for the della Rebbiasl" and he jumped two feet 
higher than was necessary. 

" Hark ye, my friends," said Orso, " yours is a 
bad trade : if you do not chance to end your caieer 
on that open space we see down yonder,* the best 
fate you expect is to fall in the m^uis by a bullet 
from the musket of a gendarme." 

" Well," said Castriconi, " a man can die but 
once, and better so than by a fever that kills you 
in your bed amidst the whimperings more or less 
sincere of yoiu* heirs. When people are Used, as 
we are, to the open air, there is nothing like dying 
in one's shoes, as our village folks say." 

" I should be glad," Orso went on, " to see you 
quit this country, and lead a more quiet life, r or 
instance, why not go and settle in Sardinia, as se- 
veral of your comrades have done? I could facili- 
tate your removal." 

"In Sardinia!" cried Brandolaccio. "/«to« 
Sardos ! The devil fly away with them with their 
patois. They won't do for us." 

"There are no pleasurable resources in Sardinia," 
said the theologian. " For my part I despise the 
Sardinians. I am told they have a mounted force 
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for hunting down the bandits ; the fact is decisive as 
to the character both of the bandits and of the 
country.* Out upon Sardinia ! It is to me matter 
of astonishment, Monsieur della Rebbia, that you, 
who are a man of taste and judgment, have not 
adopted our m^uis life, after having once had 
a taste of it." 

" But," said Orso with a smile, " when I had 
the good fortune to be your messmate, I was hardly 
in a condition to appreciate the charms of your way 
of life, and my ribs ache to this hour when I think 
of the gallop I had one fine night, laid cross-ways 
like a sack on a bare-backed horse ridden by my 
friend Brandolaccio." 

" And the pleasure of escaping from pursuit," 
rejoined Castriconi; "do you reckon that for 
nothing? How can you be insensible to the charms 
of freedom absolute and uncontrolled in a lovely 
climate like ours? With this porte-respect (point- 
ing to his gun) a man is king over all around him, 
as far as it can carry a ball. He commands, he re- 
dresses wrongs. This a very moral amusement, 
monsieur, and a very agreeable one, which we do 
not deny ourselves. Can any Hfe surpass that of 
the knight errant, when is better armed and more 
rational than Don Quixote? I'll tell you: — The 
other day I learned that the uncle of little Lilla 
Luigi, the stingy old curmudgeon, would not give 
her a dowry ; I wrote him a few lines, without 
threats, mind you ; that is not my way. WeU, 
behold you, here was a case of instantaneous con- 
viction ; the old fellow settled her in marriage. I 
had made two beings happy. Take my word for it. 
Monsieur Orso, nothing is comparable to the 
ban^t's life. Poh ! you would have made one of 
us most likely, were it not for a cert^n fair lady 
from England, of whom I have only had a glimpse, 
but who is the talk and the admiration of all Bastia." 

" My sister-in-law that is to be, is not fond of 
the m^uis," said Colomba, laughing, ^^she was too 
much frightened in it." 

" Finally then, do you choose to remain here?" 
said Orso. " Be it so. Tell me is there any thing 
I can dp for you?" 

"Nothing," said Brandolaccio, "except to keep 
us a little in your kind recollection. You have 
loaded us with favours. There's Chilina has a 
fortune, and need not trouble my friend the cure to 
write letters without threats to enable her to settle 
weU in life. We know that your tenant will give 
us bread and powder in our need : so farewell. I 
hope to see you back again in Corsica one of these 
days." 

" At a critical moment," said Orso, "a few pieces 
of gold are of great service. Now that we are old 
acquaintances you will not refuse this little cart- 
ridge which will help to procure you others." 

" No money between us, lieutenant," said Bran- 
dolaccio, resolutely. 



* I am indebted for this criticism upon Sardinia to a 
friend of mine, an ex-bandit, who alone is to be held re- 
liblc for the remark. 



" Money is all-powerful in the world," said Cas- 
triconi, " but in the mftquis, the only things prized 
are a brave heart and a gun that does not miss 
fire." 

" I should be sorry to part from you," said Orso, 
" without leaving you some token. Let's see^ what 
can I leave you, Brando ?" 

The bandit scratched his head, and cast a side- 
long look at Orso's gun. 

" Why, then, mon lieutenant^^M I might ven- 
ture — but no, you set too much store by it." 

" What is it you wish for ?" 

" Nothing — the thing itself is nothing — ^unless a 
body had the knack of using it as well. My head's 
always running upon that devil of a shot, nght and 
left, and with only one hand. Oh ! the thing's not 
to be done twice." 

" It is this gun you wish for ? I brought it with 
me to give it you. But use it as seldom as you 



can. 






" Oh I don't promise you to use it like you; but 
be assured when another shall own it, you may say 
for certain that Brando Savelli has turned up his 
toes." 

" And you, Castriconi, what shall I g^ve you ?" 

" Since you are positively resolved on leaving me 
a material reminiscence of yourself, I will, without 
ceremony, request you to send me a copy of Horace, 
of the smallest possible size. It will amuse me and 
prevent me from forgetting my Latin. There is a 
little body that sells cigars in Bastia, by the port, 
give it to her and she will convey it to me." 

" You shall have an Elzevir, monsieur le savant; 
there happens to be one among the books I intended 
to take away with me. Well, my friends, we must 
separate. Let us shake hands. If ever you think 

seriously of Sardinia, write to me. N ^ the 

avocat, will give you my address on the con- 
tinent." 

^^ Mon lieutenantj'* said Brando, "to-morrow 
when you are clear of the harbour, look up the 
mountain to this spot ; we will be here and will 
make a signal to you with our handkerchiefs." 

They separated ; Orso and his sister took the 
road to Cardo, and the bandits turned back into the 
recesses of the mountain. 

XXI. 

One fine morning in April, colonel Sir Thomas 
Nevil, his daughter, who had been made a bride 
some days before, Orso, and Colomba set out in a 
carriage from Pisa to visit an Etruscan subteiranean 
chamber, recently discovered, wliich was an object 
of great curiosity to all foreigners. After they had 
gone down into the interior of the monument, Orso 
and his wife set about coppng the p^ntings on the 
walls ; whilst the colonel and Colomba, neither of 
them much interested in archaeology, left them to 
themselves and strolled about the environs. 

" Colomba, my dear,'* said the colonel, '*'we shall 
never get back to Pisa in time for luncheon. Don't 
you feel hungry ? It is all over with us now that * 
Orso and his wife have got among these antiquities ; 
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when they once begin drawing together they never 
know when to leave off." 

" Yes,*' said Colomba, " and yet they never bring 
home the least scrap of a drawing.'* 

^' It is my ad vice, ** said the colonel, '' that we go 
down to that little farm yonder. We shall get some 
bread there, and may be a bottle of aleadco, straw- 
berries and cream, and so wile away the time till 
our antiquarians join us again." 

" A very good thought, colonel. I don't see why 
you and I, who are the sensible people of the family, 
should make martyrs of ourselves for the sake of 
these turtles who live only on poetry. Give me 
your arm. I improve, don't I ? I take a gentle- 
man's arm, I wear fashionable bonnets and gowns ; 
I have jewels ; I learn I don't know how many fine 
things ; I am not at all a savage now. Only look 
with what a grace I wear this shawL Tliat fresh 
complexioned young man, one of the officers in your 
regiment, who was at the wedding — Mon Dieu ! I 
can't recollect his name ; a tall, &izzleheaded fellow, 
I could knock down with the blow of my fist — " 

" Chatworth ?" said the colonel. 

" Ay, that's the name ; but I shall never pro- 
nounce it. Well I he is over head and ears in love 
with me." 

" Aha, Colomba, you are grovv-ing a great co- 
quette. We shall soon have another wedding." 

" I marry ? And who would bring up my nephew 
when Orso shall have given me one ? Who would 
teach him to talk Corsican? Ay, he shall talk 
Corsican, and I will make him a pointed cap to set 
you all mad." 

" Let us wait first till you have got a nephew, 
and then you shall teach him to handle a stiletto if 
you have a mind." 

" Adieu to stilettos,'' said Colomba, gaily ; " I 
have a fan now to rap you over the knuckles if you 
speak ill of my country." 

Chatting in this way they reached the farm, where 
they found wine, strawberries, and cream. Colomba 
helped the woman of the house to gather strawber- 
ries, whilst the colonel sat sipping aleatico. At the 
comer of an alley Colomba saw an old man seated 
on a straw chair, in the sun, an invalid as it seemed, 
for liis cheeks were hollow, his tyes sunk ; his ema- 
ciation was extreme, and his immobility, his pale- 
ness, and his fixed and vacant stare made him look 
more like a corpse than a living being. 

Colomba gazed on him for several minutes so 
earnestly, that she attracted the attention of the 
good woman of the house. " This poor old man," 
she said, " is a countryman of yours, for I can see, 
from your speech, mademobelle, that you are from 
Corsica. He has had misfortunes in his own country: 
his sons came by their death in a frightful manner. 
They say, begging your pardon, mademoiselle, that 
your countrymen are not very merciful to their 
enemies. After that, this poor gentleman left all 
alone, came over here to Pisa to a lady, a distant rela- 
tion of his, who owns this farm. He an't quite right 
in his head, poor dear soul, it's the grief you see. 
It put madame out of her way like to nave him 



about her, for she sees a deal of company, so she 
sent him here. He is very quiet, and gives no 
trouble ; he does not speak three words in the day. 
The doctor comes once a w^, and he says he is 
not long for this world.** 

^' Ha ! he is condemned ?" said Colomba, " In his 
condition it would be a blessing to be released." 

'^ May be you'd speak a few words of Corsican 
to him, mademoiselle : it would rouse him up a bit 
mayhap to hear the sound of his own country 
tongue." 

'* We shall see," said Colomba, with a peculiar 
smile, and she went up to the old i\ian till her 
shadow intercepted the sunshine from him. Upon 
this the poor idiot looked up and stared at Colomba, 
and she too gazed steadfastly at him, smiling all the 
while. Presently the old man passed his hand across 
his forehead and closed his eyes, as if to escape from 
Colomba's g^aze. He then opened them again 
unnaturally wide ; his lips quivered, he strove to 
stretch out his hands, but fascinated by Colomba he 
remained nailed to his chair, unable to speak or 
to- move. At last big tears rolled frt>m his eyes, 
and a few sobs burst from his bosom. 

^' This is the first time I ever saw him so," said 
the woman. " Mademoiselle is a young lady from 
your country ; she is come to see you," she said 
to the old man. 

'^ Mercy !" exclaimed the latter, with a hoarse and 
hollow voice ; *' mercy ! are you not satisfied ? That 
leaf — I bumed^-how did you contrive to read it ? 
But why both ? Orlanduccio — you can't have read 
any thing against him. You should have left me 
one — a single one — Orlanduccio — you did not see 
his name." 

'^ I wanted them both," said Colomba, in a low 
voice, and in the Corsican dialect. " The branches 
are lopped, and if the stem was not rotten I would 
have torn it up by the roots. Go, go, do not com- 
plain ; you have not long to suffer. I suffered two 
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years 

The old man uttered a cry, and his head sank on 
his breast. Colomba tumea her back on him, and 
slowly retraced her steps to the house, humming 
some words of a ballata : 

** And vengeance claims, and, doubt ye not, will have its 

amplest meed, 
The hand that sliot, the eje that aimed, the heart that 

planned the deed." 

Wliilst the woman of the house was busily and 
anxiously rendering assistance to the old man, Co- 
lomba, her cheek Hushed, and her eye flashing fire, 
sat down at the table opposite the colonel. 

" What is the matter ?" said he, " you look just 
as you did at Pietranera the day they sent the 
bullets among us when we were at dinner." 

*' Some recollections of Corsica came into my 
head. But it is all over now. I shall be godmother, 
shan't I ? O, what fine names I will give him ; 
Ghilfuccio Tomaso Orso Leone." 

The woman now entered the room. " Well !** 
said Colomba with the utm'ost coolness, *'is be 
dead, or was it only a ii^\ ?" 

k2 
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*^ It was nothing, mademoiselle ; but it id curious 
what an effect the sight of you had on him.'' 

^' Tlie doctor, you tell me, says he has not long 
toHve?" 

" Not two months, perhaps." 

" He will be no great loss." 

" Who the deuce are you talking of?'* inquired 
the colonel. 

"An idiot from my country," said Colombo, 
with an air of indifference ; " who is boarding here. 
I will send from time to time to enquire how he 
does. But I say, Colonel Nevil, do leave some 
strawberries for my brother and Lydia." 

When Colomba left the farm to take her seat 
again in the carriage, the woman of the house fol- 
lowed her for some time with her eyes. '* You 
see that very handsome young lady ? " she said to 
her daughter, ** well I as sure as you stand there, 
she has the evil eye.'' 
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Oh ! thou, wlio sleep'st where hazel bands entwine 

The vernal gross with paler violets drest : 

I would, sweet girl ! thy humble bed were mine, 

And muie thy calm and enviable rest ; 

For never more by human ills opprest, 

Sliall thy soft spirit fruitlessly repine. 

Charlotte Smith. 

The interest which every sensitive mind feels in 
Highland scenery does not arise merely from the 
bold and striking features which inert matter as- 
sumes in mountain landscapes. There is doubtless 
much that is fascinating in the outlines of natural 
scenery of the wildest kind ; in the long lines of hill 
and upland, and the rich variety of wood and water; 
in the dark frowning masses of bare mountain cliff, 
which bound the view on every side ; and the 
picturesque variety of flood, and lake, and planta- 
tion, which fill up the deep and beautiful straths. 
The feeling, however, has a deeper foundation. 
When we step on Highland ground, we feel that we 
are treading a land which is consecrated by the re- 
collections of love and heroism ; we breathe, as it 
were, the fresh air of freedom ; and our imagina- 
tions dwell on the nameless majestic deeds which 
have signalized, from immemorial time, the " land 
of the mountain and the flood." I never ascend a 
Highland eminence, without being irresistibly op- 
pressed with a load of high and indefinite feelings 
of power and awe. Hill and dale, and rock and 
stream, seem pregnant with the images of sublime 
and stirring antiquity; and those veiy fields, from 
which every trace of " other times " has long de- 
parted, appear yet haunted by a dim and majestic 
shadow of former renown. Different minds neces- 
sarily feel those impressions with different degrees 
of vivacity ; but that mind must have very scanty 
resources of deep and solemn thoughtfulness within 
itaelf which can derive no warm and glowing les- 




sons firom our high hills and our deep glens, or 
which can reflect upon them the beautiful associa* 
tion of no sweet or romantic legend. 

The simple tale which I am now to relate is one 
of those which shows a consecrating light on the 
scene which witnessed it; and thougn its simple in- 
cidents happened within the memory of man, they 
breathe so much of the spirit of the " olden time, 
that to me, lit least, they are invested with a consi- 
derable portion of that sacredness, which only re- 
mote antiquity can, in its widest extent, bestow. 

Strath- Almond is one of the most lonely of those 
mountain defiles which intervene between the high 
ground of the north of this kingdom. The summits 
of the hills wliich encircle it are covered over en- 
tirely Avith black moss and heath, and their sides, 
excejit in a few plots, where some hardy evergreen:! 
contrive to struggle out a melancholy existence, are 
nothing but successive ridges of bare rock. The 
only spots where tlie hand of cultivation is at all 
visible, are here and there on the banks of the wild 
brawling stream, which rambles along the bottom 
of the defile; and. these are rare, being only a few 
acres of arable ground around the pastoi*al huts 
wliich are scattered, at long intervals, at the bottom 
of the hills. 

Mary Allan was an only daughter of one of the 
inhabitants of this moimtain retreat, and was' con* 
sidered, as well from her superior education, as from 
the grace and beauty of her person, the female or- 
nament of the valley. John Allan, her father, was 
the wealthiest and most respectable shepherd, or 
rather farmer, in the Strath ; and Mary, therefore, 
was not neglected by the rustic gallants who wero 
at all aware of the value of a beautifid wife and a 
bountiful dowry. The only youth, however, who 
had made any impression on Mary's heart was 
William Lee, then a farm-servant of her father's, 
but who latterly exchanged 

" Following the plough upon the mountain side," 

for the more heroic occupation of following the arms 
of his native country, in the plains of the New 
World. The cause of this change was his aspiring 
to the hand of the Highland maiden, who was ge- 
nerally beloved. The marked civilities paid by 
Mary to the lowest of her father's servants, could 
not fail to attract the attention, as well as to excite 
the alarm, of the youthful suitors, who had an eye 
to John Allan's flocks, as well as his daughter's 
person ; and long time did not elapse before this 
unfortunate young man became the object of the 
resentment of all the wealthy youth of the glen. 
His situation was at last rendered so irksome, that 
he determined to leave the place of his nativity, and 
taking the opportunity of a recruiting party, who 
paraded a neighbouring town, without taking leave 
of his mistress, he accepted the king's bounty, and 
set sail for the destination of his regiment, from 
which, it is beHeved, he never afterwards returned. 

The grief of Mary for this sudden and unexpected 
departure of her lover was almost insupportable: 
but she was obliged to cherish it in Btlenice and ee* 
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crecy. Her suitors having got so ewsly rid of their 
dang^erous rival, lost no time in plying all their ef- 
forts to get her fettered in the honos of matrimony. 
Her father, fond of her to distraction, was too anxious 
to see his daughter well settled in life, to he long in 
complying with the unremitted solicitations of so 
many lovers ; and at last she was united, at his wish, 
and contrary to her own. inclinations, to one of the 
young men who was considered rather opulent, and 
who had heen most active in persecuting the un- 
happy William Lee. Many of the old women in 
the glen still remember the bridal of Mary Allan ; 
and often have I heard its ceremonies dolefully 
chaunted over by a venerable granddame, for the 
instruction of a g^up of little urchins, who were 
eagerly crowding round a wintry ingle side, with 
gaping earnestness, to listen to them. 

'^ I ne'er could think it a good sign," said old 
Margaret Alison to me, the last time I went to in- 
quire respecting Mary's only surviving child, — " I 
ne'er could think it was owre gude sig^," said she, — 
assuming a look of mysterious solemnity, that 
seemed put on for the purpose of impressing her 
auditor with an idea of her superior capacity, — 
^' wlien the salt tears streamed down £rae the bonnie 
bride's face, on the green graves i' the kirk-yard." 

" And that," continued Elspeth Mathers, in the 
same solemn tone, '' on the very first sabbath she 
was kirkit, and bonny sunny sabbath it was." 

'^ Wha but kens," said a third gossip, '* that cauld 
tears and new opened graves are nae mair canty 
than winding-sheets, and death-signs — and weel I 
wot, Mary, that's now dead and gone, kens the truth 
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Mary certainly felt comfortless and imhappy with 
her husband ; but either from motives of prudence, 
or from simple and artless notions of married life, 
she never expressed by her conduct, any of her re- 
grets or grievances. The affection which she 
showed towards her husband was, however, merely 
assumed. Her heart, in spite of herself, was still 
with William Lee, beyond the Atlantic, fighting the 
battles of his country ; and often has she been sur- 
rised in tears, with no mortal beside her, on the 

nks of the lorn stream, where William and she 
first plighted their youthful vows. 

The secret evil which preyed at Mary's heart, was 
not, however, always to lurk concealed. Her spirits 
began gradually to deepen into a settled melan- 
choly, and her health at last to exhibit a visible 
alteration ; instead of the high-hearted, smiling girl, 
that was wont to be seen tripping to the kirk on a 
spring sabbath, decked out in all the gaudy finery 
of rustic life, you might now witness a pale, a 
wasted fig^ure, clothed in the simplest attire, and 
exhibiting the most chastened deportment ; and she 
who, heretofore, had been always foremost at the May- 
day sport, or the harvest merry-making, was now 
never seen but sitting lonely in the chimney-comer, 
or wandering, like a disconsolate and broken-hearted 
widow, by the unfrequented banks of the brook, or 
among the desolate and melancholy heather. 

This alteration could not long escape the penetra- 



tion of Mary's husband ; and instead of soAcnui|:^, it 
had the effect of rendering still more unendimiblo 
his naturally sour and unamiable disposition. It 
would bo needless, and it would be endless, to 
attempt recounting the different ways in which 
this savage and merciless rufiian betrayed his coarse 
ill-humour. Suffice it to say, that it grew to sucli 
excess that, at last, the meek and passive Mary 
could no longer bear it. 

The sun had set in a chill and dazzling evening 
of spring, when this brutal mpnster came home in 
a state of intoxication. His natural temper, in 
addition to being stimulated by the strong 
liquors of which he had drank copiously, was ren- 
dered tenfold more caustic and irritable by the 
news which had been brought him, during the day, 
of the unexpected death of John Allan, without 
any legacy in his favour. In the most unfeeling 
manner, he told Mary of the death of her father ; 
and in the same breaui, upbraided her with the dis- 
appointment he had suffered in not falling heir to 
his property. This was too much for the already 
broken-hearted Mary ; and she decided upon tak- 
ing that resolution, which had often occurred to 
her, but which, till then, she had never seriously 
determined to carry into execution. Cold and 
comfortless as the night was, she sallied forth ; 
and, clothed almost in rags, bade an eternal adieu to 
the detested scene of her connubial misery. 

That long night, the hapless Mary Allan never 
closed her eyes in slumber. Alone and unprotected, 
labouring under decline, without clothes, without sus- 
tenance, she pursued, at the cheerless dead of night, 
a wild, unfrequented path, which she would, in 
other circumstances, not have ventured to tread 
alone in summer and in sunshine. Not a hiunan 
step once in a twelvemonth crossed that howling 
wilderness ; and in the minds of a simple pastoral 
people, it was associated with the personifications 
of a wild and romantic superstition. Surely some 
power more than human watched that Hve-long 
night over the gentle traveller, and minbtered 
that strength and courage, without which she must 
have sunk on the desolate moor. Mary's strength, 
however, had not long to undergo so flinty a pro- 
bation. The last shade of evening which she was 
to witness in this world, had already closed around 
her ; and, with another setting sun, she was to sink 
into her long last slumber, and to mingle with the 
clods, over which her wearied limbs now scarcely 
supported her. 

I shall never forget the incidents of that day 
which closed this hapless female's humble history. 
At the boundary of that dreary extent of heath, 
over which Mary Allan wandered, there is a neat 
cottage, connected with some plots of ctdtivated 
ground, then possessed by a David Laidlaw, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. The traveller 
will easily distinguish it from the other cottages, 
which, like gema in a desert, people this inter- 
minable solitude, and g^ve animation to the lonely 
moor, by its being built upon a green sloping up- 
laud| from which it commands a fine prospect of 
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the Almond, as it widens into the loch of the same 
name. To that heloved house I was wont to go on 
a tour eyery annual spring-time ; and many a 
gleesome holiday have I spent, in roaming with its 
happy inmates, over the long moor, when gaudy 
with all the garish hloominess of spring, seeking 
for the nest of the green -linnet among the re- 
splendent broom and the scented whins. The day 
to which I allude, was devoted to one of those 
boyish rambles : we had left the cottage, after an 
early breakfast, with the intention of visiting a 
mountain cataract, that was distant among the 
hills. The aspect of the morning was enchanting ; 
there had fallen duiing the night a considerable 
quantity of rain; and the vapour, which was 
steaming from the tepid earth, under the radiance 
of the mommg sun, had formed itself into a soft and 
silvery wreath of mist, which hung like a rich mantle 
over the face of the landscape. There was scarcely 
a breath of air, and^ as we tiuned off into the wide 
common, the birds on the neighbouring furze were 
beginning to chant sweet hymns to the sunshine ; 
and the smell of the moistened furze, came mellow- 
ed to us horn the glens, on which the bright mist 
still lay slumbering. As the sun rose higher, the 
vapour gradually floated up to heaven ; and before 
we had reached the lynne of Langholme, the sun was 
high above the clear blue air of noon, and the land- 
scape on every side spread out to the eye many a 
long line of wild moss and bright heath-flowers, 
sleeping as silently and as festally beneath the 
radiant heaven as a sabbath of summer. All that 
day we roamed up and down the romantic dells ; 
and the aslant beams of the evening sun were 
lightly twinkhng through the leaves of the woods, 
ero we ever once thought of returning to the cottage 
of our finends. 

It was on our return that we had the melancholy 
satisfaction of i*escuing the heroine of this tale from 
an imseen death. We found her lying under a 
rugged hedge, verging fast to dissolution : — shel- 
tered by two lonely sycamores, which seemed also 
to be far advanced in the winter of their existence. 
Exhausted with fatigue, it appeared she had sat 
under the branches, and had fallen insensibly 
asleep, and the dampness of her clothes, which 
were removed from the influence of the spring 
sun by the boughs, had contributed, along with 
the coldness of the night, to accelerate the effects 
of a malady which had been for a long period gra- 
dually, though imperceptibly undermining her 
health. In that dead sleep, we bore her to the cot- 
tage of our friend^ which fortunately was at no great 
distance. It was not till almost every restorative that 
could be suggested was employed, that she showed 
the slightest symptoms of returning animation. 
Yomig as I then was, I yet remember the pale young 
woman, evidently in the agony of death, casting 
her mild blue eyes wildly arouna the room, and on 
the countenances watching her. Her countenance, 
though deadly pale, was singularly expressive and 
touching ; and it was Ughted up every now and 
then, by a passing hectic flush, which seemed to 
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impart a momentary warmth and animation to fea- 
tures now verg^g fast towards settled iciness. It was 
evident to all that the hand of death was on her ; 
and I could see, from the mournful and resigned 
countenances of my friends, who htmg over the 
bed as if she had been an only daughter of their 
own, that no hope was entertained of her reco- 
very. 

" Carry me to my William !'* muttered the hap- 
less Mary, in a mild, faint tone ; and as she spoke, 
I fancied I could mark a faint sign of reviving ani- 
mation flitting across her white features ; " carry 
me to my WiUiam !*' she repeated. 

" Poor innocent ! *' said Mrs. Laidlaw ; " you 
will never be carried again but to the kirk -yard." 

The hectic flush which animated Mary's sallow 
countenance, was only the bright gleam tliat pre- 
sages total extinction. Before we had time to note 
it, it was gone; the spirit that produced it was 
gone along with it. 

The third day after, which was the sabbath, was 
the day of Mary's funeral. *Not a relative came to 
assist in conveying her remains to the burying- 
ground. Unknown and strange hands were to let 
down her coffin into the dust ; and she, whom, in the 
bloom of her maidenhood, all the young and sprightly 
thought themselves honoured in attending, could not 
obtain one beloved hand to perform this last office 
to her memory. But Mary, thy sleep was not less 
peacefril, though no company of relatives bore thee 
to thy lowly dweUing ; and the "wild flowers shall 
spring as sweetly, and the summer shall shine as 
brightly, on the green turf that wraps thy grave, 
as though a flood of conjugal tears had been shed 
on it. Never was there a sweeter sabbath ; the 
sun was beaming with all its brilliancy on the 
green pastoral hills over which we bore her to the 
place of her flnal rest ; and the sweet and simple 
beauty of the wild flowers that decked the solitude, 
shed over the scene a peacefulness that imparted 
much of its character to the mind. I know no- 
thing more touching than carrying a young and 
beautiful female to her everlasting rest, in the 
g^en smiling beauty of the spring-time. The 
festal descriptions, which poets have interwoven 
with their immortal hynms, scattering flowers on 
the green graves of infancy and beauty, are all com- 
pletely readised in imagination ; and the thoughts 
that arise in the calm and mellowed spirit are so 
holy, and yet so solemn,-^60 mournful, yet so frdl 
of calm joy, that they seem given us as foretastes 
of the happiness of the spirit that has burst its 
clayey casement. 

On such a day were the remuns of Mary Allan 
committed to the dust Every spring, for several 
years afterwards, I visited the place of her repose ; 
and the last time I was there, '^ green was the 
church-yard, — ^beautifrd and green;" the flowers 
were springing in beauty all aroimd her grave. 



The worst of ignorance is, that it is ignorant of its ofwn 
ignorance.*- 7A(w^Ato.^-G. H. liEwzs. 
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In the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
dties of Italy were rendered rich by their trade to 
the Indies, Padua was one of the most flourishing 
of its towns, and possessed a body of merchants, 
particularly goldsmiths, jewellers, and dealers in 
silks, with wnom Venice itself could scarcely bear 
a comparison. Amongst these goldsmiths and 
jewellers, there was one more eminent than his 
brethren. His dwelling was upon the bridge ; and 
Padua was scarcely more universally known in Italy, 
than Jeronimo Vmcente was known for one of the 
citizens. *' It never rains but it pours," says a 
northern proverb; "riches beget riches," says an 
Italian one. Jeronimo found the truth of both 
these sayings. He was already rich enough to 
satisfy a dozen merchants, and to make a score of 
Crerman princes. Fortune, however, did not yet think 
that she had done enough for him ; every day some 
traveller was arriving at Padua, in the exchange 
of whose foreign money for the coin of Padua, he 
obtained some good bargains, and added to his 
overflowing coffers. Few died without relatives 
but he was appointed their executor. Many paid 
tribute to his wealth and reputation by leaving him 
their heir. 7he city of Padua gave him all their 
public contracts ; and he almost sunk under the 
weight of trust, offices, &c,, not merely offered, 
but obtruded and imposed on him. 

Who could be more happy than Jeronimo Vin- 
cente ? So he thought himself as he walked on 
the bridge of Padua one beautiful summer's even- 
ing. A coach of one of the nobles passed at the 
same moment ; no one noticed it. On the other hand, 
every one who passed him saluted him. " Such have 
been the effects of my industry, my dexterity in busi- 
ness, assiduous apphcation. Yes, Jeronimo, others 
have to thank their ancestors ; you have to thank 
only yourself. It is all your own merit." And with 
these reflections, his stature, as it were, increased 
some inches higher, and, assuming a peculiar port, 
and a self-satisned step, he walked in vanity, and 
almost in defiance of every thing and every one, 
to his own house. He fell asleep in the same 
mood, and dreamed that the ancient hble of Ju- 
piter was repeated in his house, and that the 
heavens opened, and descended upon him in a 
shower of ducats and pistoles. In all this soliloquy 
of Jeronimo, the reader will observe, there was not 
a word or thought of any one but himself; he did 
not attribute his plenty to the blessing of God ; he 
felt no gratitude to him who bad showered down 
upon him his abundance ; his mind, his spirit, and 
his vanity, were that of Nebuchadnezzar ; and the 
fate of Nebuchadnezzar was nearer to him than he 
imagined. It is a part of the wise economy of 
Providence to vindicate the honor and duty wnich 
belong to him ; it is a part of his mercy to humble 
those who, in forgetting him, are about to lose 
themselves. He sends the prosperity as a blessing ; 
they abuse it, and convert it to a curse. He re- 
calls the abused gift> and jMnds them advennty to 



bring them to their duty. Such was the course of 
divine government in the early ages of the world, 
such it is to the present day ; and such did Jero- 
mino find it much sooner than he expected. 

On a sudden, without any apparent cause, he 
saw, to his astonishment, the universal respect to his 
wealth and reputation on a manifest decrease. 
Some, who had before nearly kissed the ground in 
his presence, now looked erectly in his face, and kept 
their straight-forward course, without giving him 
the honourable side of the path ; others kept their 
bonnets as if they were nailed to their heads ; two 
or three recalled their trusts ; others, happening to 
call for accounts of such trusts, when he was not at 
home or busy, spoke in a peremptory tone, dropped 
hints of the laws of the country and the duty of 
guardians. In plain words, he gradually discovered 
himself to be as much avoided as he had heretofore 
been sought. No one was ptmctual in his attend- 
ance but those to whom he paid their weekly or 
monthly pensions. If there could be any doubt that 
somethmg extraordinary had happened, Jeronimo 
had, at length, sufficient proof; for, having put 
himself in nomination for one of the offices of paro- 
chial intendant, and of the great church and treasury 
of Padua, a competitor was preferred less wealthy 
than himself by some thousands. 

Jeronimo returned home much confounded at this 
unexpected defeat. In vain he examined himself 
and his situation for the cause. '^ Am I not as rich 
as ever ?'' said he. '^ Have I defrauded any one ? 
— No. Have I suffered any one to demand their 
payment of me twice? — No. What, then, can be 
the cause of all this ?** This was a question he could 
not answer, but the fact became daily and hourly 
so much more evident, that he shortly found himself 
as much avoided, and apparently condemned, in 
every respectable company, as he had formerly been 
courted and honoured. 

It is time, however, to give the reader some in- 
formation as to the actual cause. A whisper was 
suddenly circulated, that Jeronimo had not acquired 
his wealth by honest means. It was reported, and 
gradually believed, that he was an utterer, if not a 
coiner, of base money. He had the reputation, as 
has been before said, of being the most able work- 
man in Padua, in gold, silver, and lace ; '* And 
surely/* said the gossips of Padua, '^ he does not 
wear his talent in a napkin. He employs his dex- 
terity to some purpose.*' ** Are you not speaking 
too fast ?*' said another neighbour ; *^ I have always 
held Jeronimo to be an honest man." J^ "And so 
have I hitherto," said the other. " But do you see 
this ducat?" ** Yes, and a very good one it is." 
" So I thought," said the other, "till I assayed it: 
this ducat I received hcan Jeronimo ; let us prove 
it at your assay, and you will allow that I did not 
speak without some gobd foundation.*' The pro- 
posal was accepted, the trial made, and the ducat 
found to be base in the proportion of one-third cop- 
per to two-thirds silver. 

The name of this neighbour of Jeronimo, who 
had defended him, was Guiseppe Cognigero, a very 
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worthy and h(me8t man ; not one of those who 
found a triumph in the downfall of anoth^, though 
ahove him in wealth and honour. Guiseppe, as he 
had said, had always held Jeronimo to be a respect- 
able, worthy citizen. He had had many dealings 
with him, and had* always found him just and 
pimctual to the lowest coin. " Is it possible," said 
he to himself, " that, after such a long course of 
honesty and reputation, he has so far forgotten 
himself as to become a common cheat ? I will not 
believe it. But this fact of the base ducat ! — Well ! 
but my friend may be m'lstaken ; he might not have 
received this ducat from Jeronimo. I am resolved 
I will make a trial of him myself, before I give in 
to the belief of these reports in the teeth of so fiur 
a character for so many years." Guiseppe was a 
shrewd man, and never fixed on a purpose but when 
he had the ingenuity to find the means of executing 
it. He went immediately to his home, and^ taking 
a hundred ducats from his private store, went with 
them to the house of Jeronimo. " Signor Jeronimo," 
aaid he, '^ here are a hundred ducats, which I wish 
to keep secret for a certain purpose. I have just 
embanLcd in a speculation of great extent, the re- 
sult of which no one can foresee. I wish to keep 
this sum as a deposit, in the event of the failure of 
my hopes, if you will do me the favour to take the 
custody of it. Jeronimo, pleased at the confidence 
to which he was now not much accustomed, veiy 
wiUingly accepted the charge, and Guiseppe took 
his leave in the full persuasion that the trial would 
correspond with his expectations, and that r^>ort 
wotdd be proved to be false and malicious. 

In the course of a few days, Guiseppe, according 
to the plan concerted in his own mind, called sud^ 
denly on Jeronimo. " My dear friend," said he, 
'* I sincerely rejoice that I have found you at home: 
R sudden demand has fallen upon me, and I have 
an expected occasion for the hundred ducats which 
I deposited with you." " My good friend," said 
Jeronimo, ** do not preface such a trifle with such a 
serious apology. The money is yours ;" and, at the 
same time opening a priyate drawer-'' You see 
here it is, just as I deposited it. Take your money, 
my friend ; and you may always have the same or 
any other service finom me." Saying this, he gave 
Guiseppe the same bag in which he had Inrought 
the ducats to him. 

Guiseppe hastened home, counted and examined 
the ducats. Their number was right; their appear- 
ance seemed good. He sounded them singly. One 
sounded suspiciously ; he assayed it ; it was base. 
** Well," said he, " this may be an accident ; I could 
almost swear, indeed, that every ducat I gave him 
was good ; but this I might perhaps have over- 
looked." He sounded another ; his suspicions in- 
creased ; another: he was now determined to assay 
them all. He did so ; and to his confusion (for the 
honest man was truly grieved and confounded at 
the detection of his nei^bour*s dishonesty), he found 
thirty bad ducats out of the hundred. 

He now hastened back to Jeronimo. — "These 
ire iK)t the ducats^ mr^ I deposited with yoa \ hws 



are thirty bad docais out of the himdred.'' " Bad 
or good, replied Jeronimo, indignantly, " they are 
the swne which you deposited ; 1 took them from 
your hands, put them in the drawer, and they were 
not moved from thence till yoo redemanded them." 
Guiseppe insisted, and at length severely reproached 
Jeronimo. Jeronimo commanded him to leave his 
house. "Can you suspect me of such a pitiful 
fraud ?" said he. " Indeed I never should," replied 
he, " unless upon this absolute evidence. But there 
must be a fraud somewhere. Either I am attempt- 
ing to defraud you, or you to cheat me. It is m- 
cumbent upon both our reputations that this matter 
should be cleared up. I shall go to the magistrates." 
" Go where you please," said Jeronimo ; " but go 
without delay." 

Guiseppe immediately hastened to the president 
of justice. He demanded a summons for Jeronimo. 
It was granted. He complained, without reciting 
the particulars, that Jeronimo had paid him back a 
deposit, and, in a hundred ducats, nad g^ven him 
thirty bad. Jeronimo denied it. "I gave him 
back the same which he deposited with me." There 
was a law at Padua termed the "law of wager." 
The substance of this was. that the party accused 
had it in his option to dear himself by an oath of 
his innocence. " Will you take your wager?" said 
Guiseppe. "Yes," replied Jeronimo. The Holy 
Evangelists were accordingly presented to him, and 
Jeronimo swore upon them that he had not touched, 
still less changed, the ducats, since they were de- 
posited with him. The president, accordingly, gave 
judgment in his favour, being compelled thereto by 
the laws of Padua ; and GuiseTO>e, with horror at 
the united fraud and peijury of the man whom he 
had hitherto deemed honest and resectable, left 
the court, and withdrew to his own house. 

The trial excited a imiversal interest and romoar 
in Padua. The president of the law had acquitted 
Jeronimo; not so, however, public repntatioft. 
Guiseppe was a man of established character ; Je- 
ronimo's fame had been long blemished. The 
previous reports, therefore, were now considered as 
fully confirmed into certainty. The magistrates, 
accordingly, deemed it necessary to point iSie atten- 
tion of the police to him and to his future dealings ; 
and Jeronimo thereafter became a marked charac- 
ter. Tlie police of Padua was administered with 
that discreet cunning for which the Italians are 
celebrated. Some of its officers very shortly con- 
trived, in the disguise of foreign merchants, to make 
a deposit of good and marked money with Jero- 
nimo, and shortly after redeemed it bade The 
money was restored as required. It was imme- 
diately carried, as before, in the case of Gvdseppe^ 
to the public assay ; and die result was, that the 
greatest part of the number of the coins was found 
to be base. 

Jeronimo was next day arrested and thrown into 

Cn. His house was searched in the same instant, 
search most fully confirmed idiat, indeed, now 
required but little confirmation. In the seciet 
drairers were found all the iiistnqpaoiits cf eoining'. 
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as well as all the materials of adulteration An 
immense quantity .of base coin was likewise found 
in different parts of the house. All Padua was 
now in arms. They clamorously demanded justice 
of a man who had not the temptation of porerty to 
commit crimes. ** Here is a man," said they, "who 
has raised his head above all of us, and lived in 
luxury and splendour, year after year, upon the 
iruit of his crimes. He has even sat on the public 
bench of magistrates, and administered the laws of 
Padua. If justice be not made for the rich, if its 
object be the defence of all, let him now be brought 
to trial, and meet with the ptmishment which he 
so well merits !" The magistrates, in obedience to 
this popular clamour, and at the same time acknow- 
ledging its justice^ somewhat hastened the trial of 
Jeronimo. He was brought forward, accused, and 
the witnesses examined ; he had nothing to allege 
which could weigh a single grain against the mass 
of evidence produced against him. He was, accord- 
ingly, unanimously condemned. The trial was 
holaen on the Monday : he was found gnilty the 
same day, and ordered for execution in the public 
square on Friday following ; the interval being 
granted for religious preparations. 

Who was now so unhappy as Jeronimo de Vin- 
cente ! and what a vicissitude in his fortune and 
reputation had a very short time produced ! Within 
those few months he had been tne wealthiest and 
most respected man in Padua. The noblest £&mi- 
lies sought his only daughter in marriage : his wife 
was the pattern and exemplar of all the ladies of 
the city and neighbourhood ; his house was fuU of 
the richest furniture and paintings in Italy. Now, 
the officers of justice were in possession of it, and 
performed the vilest offices in the most magnificent 
chambers ; whilst, with the ordinary insolence of 
such ruffians, they scarcely allowed a comer of the 
house to hii unhappy wife and daughter. And 
where was Jeronimo himself? In the public prison 
of the city, in a cell not four feet square, and under 
orders for execution on the next following day. 
Was not this enough to reduce Jeronimo to his 
senses? It was : he humbled himself before God, 
and implored his pity ; and it pleased the infinite 
Goodness to hear his prayers, and to send him re- 
lief where he least expected it 

Jeronimo had a confidential clerk, or managing 
man, of the name of Jacobo. On the day preced- 
ing that ordered for his master's execution, ne was 
going up stairs to attend some message fi*om his 
unhappy mistress, when his foot slipped, and he fell 
from the top to the bottom. His neck was dislo- 
cated by the faU, and he died without uttering a 
word. The wife of this miserable man, then in 
feeble health, was so overwhelmed by the intelli- 
gence of this disaster, that she was immediately 
pronounced to be in the most imminent danger. 
She repeatedly requested, during the night, that 
Jeronimo's wife might be sent for to her, as she had 
something very heavy at her heaii; to communicate 
to her. Jeronimo's wife accordingly came very 
early on the following morning. The unhappy 



woman, after having summoned up the small Tem«» 
nantof h^ strength, and requested Jeronimo*s wife 
to hear what she had to say, but not to interrupt 
her till she had concluded, thus addressed her : — 
'^ Your husband is innocent ; mine was guilty. 
Fly to tlie magistrates, inform them of this, and 
save my husband's soul firom adding to his other 
crimes the guilt of innocent blood. Thy husband 
" She was about to proceed, but death ar- 
rested her words. Jeronimo's wife, thinking that 
her husband was now effectually saved, fiew to the 
president of the magistracy, and demanded imme- 
diate admission, and related the confession she had 
just received. The president shook his head. 
** Where is the woman that made the confession?" 
" She is dead." " Then where is the party accused 
instead of Jeronimo?" "He is dead likewise." 
" Have you any witnesses of the conversation of 
the dying woman?" "None; she requested every 
one to leave the chamber, that she might communi- 
cate to me alone." " Then the confession, good 
woman, can avail you nothing : the law must have 
its course." Jeronimo's wife could make no reply : 
she was carried senseless out of the court ; and the 
president, from a due sense of humanity, ordered 
ner to be taken to the house of one of ms officers, 
and kept there till after the execution of her hus- 
band. 

The [finishing of this catastrophe was now at 
hand. Already the great bell of the city was toll- 
ing. The hour at length arrived, and Jeronimo was 
led forth. He was desii^d to add any thing which 
he had to say, without loss of time. He satisfied 
himself with the declaration of his innocence, and 
with recommending his soul to his Maker, then 
knelt down to receive the destined blow ; but 
scarcely was he on his knees, before the whole 
crowd was thrown into motion by some of the 
marshals of justice rushing forward and exclaiminfi^ 
to stop the execution. The marshal at length 
made his way to the scaffold, and delivered a paper, 
with which he was charged, to the presiding officer. 
The officer, upon reading it, imme<fiately stayed tlie 
further progress of the execution, and Jeronimo 
was led back to his prison. "What is all this?" 
exclaimed the crowd, " Have the friends of Jero- 
nimo at length raised a sum of money which our 
just judges have required of them ? and is his 
punishment thus bought off? Happy inhabitants 
of Padua, where to be rich is to be able to commit 
any crime with impunity ! " 

It is time, however, to inform the reader of the 
true cause. Jeronimo was scarcely led to execution, 
when the confessor of the prison demanded access 
to the president, and immediately laid before him 
the confession of a prisoner who had died under a 
fever the preceding night. The wretched male- 
factor had acknowledged that he was one of a party 
of coiners, who had carried on the trade of making 
false money to a very great extent ; that Jeronimo's 
clerk was at the head of the gang ; that all the 
false money was delivered to this clerk, who imme- 
diately exchanged it forgoodmoney fromhis master's 
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coffers, to all of wliich he had private keys, and in 
which coffers, on the apprehension of Jeronimo, he 
had deposited the instruments of coining, lest they 
should he found in his own possession. The con- 
fession terminated with enumerating such of the 
gang as were yet living, and pointing out their 
places of asylum and concealment. 

The execution of Jeronimo, as has been related, 
was in its actual operation. The first step of the 
president, therefore, was to hurry one of the officers 
to stop its progress, and in the same moment to 
send off two or three detachments of the city guard 
to seize the accused parties before they should learn 
from public report the death of their comrade. The 
guards executed their purpose successfully: the 
malefactors were all taken and brought to the tri- 
bunal the same evening. The residt was, that one 
of them became evidence against his comrades, and 
thus confirmed the truth of the confession, and the 
innocence of Jeronimo. 

The president, in order to make all possible atone- 
ment, ordered a public meeting of all the citizens 
of Padua to be summoned on the following day. 
Jeronimo was then produced, upon which the pre- 
sident, descending from his tribunal, took him by 
the hand; and led him up to a seat by the side of him 
on the bench of justice : the crier then proclaimed 
silence ; upon which the president rose, and read 
the confession of the malefactor who died in the 
prison, and the transactions of the others, conclud- 
ing the whole by declaring the innocence of Jero- 
nimo, and restoring him to his credit, his fortune, 
and the good opinion of his fellow -citizens. 

Thus ended the misfortunes of a man who had 
provoked the chastisement of Heaven by his vanity 
and self-glory. — The course of Providence is uni- 
form in all ages of the world : when blessings are 
conteipned, they are withdrawn — when the man 
unduly elevates himself, the moment of his hiunilia- 
tion is at hand. 



CONCEITS. 

The wanton lover in a curious strain 

Can praise his fairest fair ; 

And with quaint metaphors her curled hair 
Curl o'er again. 

George Herbert. 1593 — 1632. 



THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 

Sweating and constant labour wins the goal 
Of rest ; afflictions clarify the soul, 
And like hard masters, give more hard directions, 
Tutoring the nonage of uncurb'd affections. 

Francis Quarles. 1592—1664. 



A GOOD NAME. 

Those who to popular praises aspire. 
Must do't by much trouble and cost ; 

Yet, though a good name is so hard to acquire, 
There's nothing so easily lost 

Ned Wabd. 



THE TRIAL- 



(From the Note^book of a Deceated Zaacyer .) 

It has frequently occurred to me, that if any 
member of the Bar, who has been for a few years m 
practice in our criminal courts, possessing the not 
uncommon qualities of a moderate understanding, a 
mind open to conviction, and a tolerable share of 
attention to the cases which occur, would communi- 
cate to the world the result of his experience, be 
would do more to enlighten the public mind upon 
the nature and practical operation of that most 
valued of our institutions — ^the Trial by Jury — than 
could be effected in any other mode. No man can 
have attended, even for a single day, either as a juror 
or a witness, in any one of our courts, whether civil 
or criminal, without having been struck, if he be of 
an observant habit, by verdicts utterly at variance 
with the facts upon which those verdicts have been 
founded. 

One of the most extraordinary and most interest- 
ing trials of which I find any account in my note- 
book, took place on the Northern Circuit, very little 
less than fifty years ago. It is instructive in many 
points of view. To those who believe that they see 
the finger of Providence especially pointing out the 
murderer, and guiding, in a slow but unerring course, 
the footsteps of the avenger of blood, it will afford 
matter of deep meditation and reflection. 

In the year 17 — , John Smith (I use fictitious 
names) was indicted for the wilful murder of Henry 
Thomson. The case was one of a most extraor- ' 
dinary nature, and the interest excited by it was 
almost unparalleled. The accused was a gentleman 
of considerable property, residing upon his own estate, 
in an unfrequented part of shire. A person, sup- 
posed to be an entire stranger to him, had, late in a 
summer's day, requested and obtained shelter and 
hospitality for the night He had, it was supposed, 
afier taking some slight refreshment^ retired to bed 
in perfect health, requesting to be awakened at an 
early hour the following morning. When the ser- 
vant, appointed to call him, entered his room for 
that purpose, he was found in his bed perfectly dead ; 
and, fi*om the appearance of the body, it was ob- 
vious that he had been so for many hours. There 
was not the slightest mark of violence on his per- 
son, and the countenance retained the same expres- 
sion which it had borne durine life. Great conster- 
nation was, of course, excited by tlus discovery, and 
inquiries were immediately msae — ^first, as to who 
the stranger was — and, secondly, as to how he met 
with his death. Both were unsuccessfuL As to 
the former, no information' could be obtained — no 
due discovered to lead to the knowledge either of 
his name, his person, or his occupation. He had 
anived on horseback, and was seen passing through 
a neighbouring village about an nour before he 
reached the house where his existence was 90 mys« 
teriously terminated, but could be traced no fiurther. 
Beyond this, all was conjecture. 

mth respect to the deaths as little could be 
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learned as of die dead man ; it was, it b true, sud- 
den — awfully sudden ; but there was no reason, that 
alone excepted, to suppose that it was caused by the 
hand of man, rather than by the hand of God. A 
coroner's jury was, of course, summoned; and after 
an investigation, in which little more could be proved 
than that which I have here stated, a verdict was 
returned to tlie effect, that tlie deceased died hy the 
visitation of God, Days and weeks passed on, and 
little further was known. In the mean time, rumour 
had not been idle : suspicions, vague, indeed, and 
undefined, but of a dark and fearful character, were, 
at first, whispered, and afterwards boldly expressed. 
The precise object of these suspicions was not clearly 
indicated; some impUcated one person, some an- 
other : but they all pointed to Smith, the master of 
the house, as concerned in the death of the stranger. 
As usual in such cases, circumstances totally uncon- 
nected with the transaction in question, matters 
many years antecedent, and relating to other per- 
sons, as well as other times, were used as auxiliary 
to the present charge. The character of Smith, in 
early life, had been exposed to much observation. 
AVhde his father was yet alive, he had left his na- 
tive country, involved in debt, known to have been 
guilty of great irregularities, and suspected of being 
not over scrupulous as to the mode of obtaining those 
supplies of money of which he was continually in 
want, and which he seemed somewhat iuexphcably 
to procure. 

" And he had left m youth liis father-land ; 
But from the hour he waved his parting hand 
Each trace wax'd fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly cca«ed his memory to recall. 
His sire was dust ; his vassals could declare, 
*Twa8 all they knew, that Lara was not there: 
Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 

** He came at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they .knew not, why they need not guess ; 
They more might marvel, when the greeting's o'er, 
Not tliat he came, but came not long before. 
Years had roll*d on, and fast they speed away 
To those that wander, as to those that stay. 
He came ; nor yet is past his manhood's prime. 
Though gear*d by toil, and something touched by time." 

Ten years and more had elapsed since hb return ; 
and the events of his youth had been forgotten by 
many, an<{ to many were entirely unknown : but, 
on this occasion, they were revived, and, probably, 
with considerable aaditions ; and, in fine, the ma- 
gistrates were induced to commit Mr. Smith to gaol, 
to take his trial for the wilful murder of Henry 
Thomson. As it was deemed essential to the at- 
tainment of justice, to keep secret the examination 
of the witnesses who were produced before the ma- 
gistrates, all the information of which the pubHc 
were in possession, before the trial took place, was 
that which I have here narrated. Such was the 
state of things upon the morning of the trial. Sel- 
dom, perhaps, had speculation been so busy as it 
was upon this occasion. Wagers to a considerable 
amount were depending upon the event of the case: 

80 lightly do mea tjamn, and act with ^fecence U> 



matters in which they are not personally concerned, 
even though the life of a fellow-creature is involved 
in the issue. 

Lord Mansfield's charge to the Grand Jury upon 
the subject of this murder excited a good deal of at- 
tention. He had recommended them, if they en- 
tertained reasonable doubts of the sufiiciency of the 
evidence to ensure a conviction, to throw out the 
bill; explainbig to them most justly and clearly 
that, in the event of their doing so, if any addi- 
tional evidence should, at a futm*e time, be disco- 
vered, the prisoner could again be apprehended and 
tried for the offence ; whereas, if they found a true 
bill, and, from deficiency of proof, he was now ac- 
quitted on his trial, he coidd never again be molested, 
even though the testimony against him should be 
morally as clear as light. The grand jury after, as 
was supposed, very considerable discussion among 
themselves, and, as was rumoured, by a majority of 
only one, returned a true bill. After the charge, 
it was conjectured that the proofs offered to the 
grand jury must have been strong to authorise such 
a finding ; and a strong impression in consequence 
prevailed that there would ultimately be a con- 
viction. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened his case 
to the jury in a manner that indicated very little ex- 
pectation of a conviction. He began by imploring 
them to divest their minds of all that they had heara 
before they came into the box : he entreated them 
to attend to the evidence, and judge from that alone. 
He stated that, in the course of his experience, 
which was very great, he had never met with a case 
involved in deeper mystery than that up6n which he 
was then addressing them. The prisoner at the bar 
was a man moving in a respectable station in society, 
and maintaining a fair character. He was, to all 
appearance, in the possession of considerable pro- 
perty ; and was above the ordinary temptations to 
commit so foul a crime. With respect to the pro- 
perty of the deceased, it was strongly suspected 
that he had either been robbed of, or in some inex- 
pUcable manner made away with, gold and jewels 
to a very large amount ; yet, in candour, he was 
bound to adinit that no portion of it, however 
trifling, could be traced to the prisoner. As to an^ 
motive of malice or revenge, none could by possi- 
bility be assigned ; for the prisoner and the deceased 
were, as far as could be ascertained, total stranger^ 
to each other. Still there were most extraordinary 
circumstances connected with his deatli, preg^nant 
with suspicion at least, and imperiously demanding 
explanation ; and it was justice, no less to the ac- 
cused than to the public, that the case should un- 
dergo judicial investigation. The deceased, Henry 
Thomson, was a jeweller, residing in London, 
wealthy, and in considerable business ; and, as was 
the custom of his time, in the habit of personally 
conducting his principal transactions with the 
foreign merchants with whom he traded. He had 
travelled much ui the course of his business in Ger- 
many and Holland ; and it was to meet at Hull a 
trader of the latter natiooy of whom he was to make 
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a iBTge purcliase, that he had left London a month 
before his death. It would be proved by the land- 
lord of the inn where he had resided, that he and 
his correspondent had been there ; and a wealthy 
jeweller of the town, well acquainted with both 
parties, had seen Mr. Thomson after the departure 
of the Dutchman ; and could speak positively as to 
there being then in his possession jewels of large 
value, and gold, and certain bills of exchange, the 
parties to which he could describe. This was on the 
morning of Thomson's departure from Hull, on his re- 
turn to London, and was on the day but one preced- 
ing that on which he arrived at the house of the pri- 
soner. What had become of liim in the interval 
could not be ascertained ; nor was the prisoner's 
house situated in the road which he ought to have 
taken. No reliance, however, could be placed on 
that circumstance ; for it was not at all uncommon 
for persons who travelled with property about them, 
to leave the direct road, even for a considerable dis- 
tance, in order to secure themselves as effectually as 
possible from the robbers by whom the remote parts 
of the country were greatly infested. He had not 
been seen from the time of his leaving Hidl till he 
reached the village next adjoining Smith's house, 
and thi'ough which he passed, without even a mo- 
mentary halt. He was seen to alight at Smith's 
gate, and the next morning was discovered dead in 
his bed. He now came to the most extraordinary 
part of the case. It would be proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that the deceased died by 
poison — pobon of a most su^stle nature, most active 
m its operation, and possessing the wonderful and 
dreadful quality of leaving no external mark or 
token by which its presence could be detected. The 
ingredients of which it was composed were of so 
sedative a nature, that, instead of the body on 
which it had been used exhibiting any contortions, 
or marks of suffering, it left upon the features 
nothing but the calm and placid quiet of repose. 
Its effects, and indeed its very existence, were but 
recently known in this country, though it had for 
some time been used in other nations of Europe ; 
and it was supposed to bo a discovery of the German 
chemists, and to be produced by a powerful distilla- 
tion of the seed of the wild cherry-tree, so abundant 
in the Black Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of 
the death was poison, left open the much more mo- 
mentous question — ^by whom was it administered? 
It could haxdly be supposed to be by the deceased 
himself; there was nothing to induce such a sus- 
picion ; and there was this important circumstance, 
which of itself almost negatived its possibility, that 
no phial, or vessel of any kind, had been discovered, 
in which the poison could have been contmned. Was 
it then the prisoner who administered it? Before he 
asked them to come to that conclusion, it would be 
necessary to state more distinctly what his evidence 
was. The prisoner's family consisted only of him- 
self, a housekeeper, and one man-servant. The 
tnan-servant slept in an outhouse adjoining the 
stable^ and did so on the night of Thomson's death. 



Hie prisoner slept at one end of the honse) and the 
housekeeper at the other, and the deceased had 
been put into a room adjoining the housekeeper's. 
It would be proved, by a person who happened to 
be passing by the house on the night in question, 
about three hours after midnight, that he had been 
induced to remain and watch, from having his at- 
tention excited by the circumstance, then very un- 
usual, of a light moving about the house at that 
late hour. That person would state most positively, 
that he could distinctly see a figure, holding a light, 
go from the room in which the prisoner slept to the 
housekeeper's room ; that two persons then came 
out of the housekeeper's room, and the light disap- 
peared for a minute. Whether the two persons 
went into Thomson's room he could not see, as the 
window of that room looked another way ; but in 
about a minute they returned, passing quite alongthe 
house to Smith's room again ; and in about five minutes 
the light was extinguished, and he saw it no more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the magi- 
strates had committed Smith ; and, singulariy 
enough, since his ^committal the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be dis- 
covered. Within the last week, the witness who 
saw the light had been more particularly examined; 
and, in order to refresh his memory, he had been 
placed, at dark, in the very spot where he had stood 
on that night, and another person was placed with 
him. The whole scene, as he had descnbed it, was 
acted over again ; but it was utterly impossible, 
from the cause above-mentioned, to ascertam, when 
the light dis^peared, whether the parties had gone 
into Thomson's room. As if, however, to throw still 
deeper mystery over this extraordinary transaction, 
the witness persisted in adding a new feature to his 
former statement ; that after the persons had re- 
turned with the light into Smith's room, and before 
it was extinguished, he had twice perceived some dark 
object to intervene between the light and the win- 
dow, almost as large as the surface of the win- 
dow itself, and which he described by saying, it 
appeared as if a door had been placed bemre the 
light. Now, in Smith's room^ there was nothing 
which could account for this appearance : his bed 
was in a different part ; and there was neither cup* 
board nor press in the room, which, but fpr the bed, 
was entirely empty, the room in which he dressed 
being at a mstance beyond it. He would state only 
one fact more (said the learned counsel), and he 
had done his duty : it would then be for the jury to 
do theirs. Witmn a few days there had been found 
in the prisoner's house, the stopper of a small bottle 
of a very singular description ; it was i^yparently 
not of Efnglish manu&cture, and was described by 
the medical men as being of the description used 
by chemists to preserve those liquids which aare most 
likely to lose their virtue by exposure to the air. 
To whom it belonged, or to what use it had been 
applied, there was no evidence to show. 

Such was the address of the counsel for the pro* 
secution; and during its delivery I had earnestly 
watched the cou^tenanoe of the prisoner^ who liad 
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listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did 
I perceive that it produced in him the slightest emo- 
tion. When the disappearance of his housekeeper 
was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, passed over nis 
lip ; and the notice of the discovery of the stopper 
obviously excited an interest, and, I thought, an 
apprehension ; but it quickly subsided. I need not 
detail the evidence that was g^ven for the prosecu- 
tion : it amoimted in substance to that which the 
counsel stated ; nor was it varied in any particular. 
The stopper was produced, and proved to be found 
in the house ; but no attempt was made to trace it 
to the prisoner's possession, or even knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the learned judge, ad- 
dressing the counsel for the prosecution, said, he 
thought there was hardly sufficient evidence to call 
upon the prisoner for his defeoce ; and if the jury 
were of tne same opinion, they would at once stop 
the case. Upon this observation from the judge, 
the jury turned round for a moment, and then in- 
timated their acquiescence in his lordship's view of 
the evidence. The counsel folded up their briefs, 
and a verdict of acquittal was about to be taken, 
when the prisoner addressed the court. He stated, 
that having been accused of so foul a crime as 
murder, and having had his character assailed by 
suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that cha- 
racter could never be cleared by his acquittal upon 
the ground that the evidence against lum was in- 
conclusive, without giving him an opportunity of 
stating his own case, and calling a witness to coun- 
teract the impressions that had been raised against 
him, by explaining those circumstances which, at 
present, appeared doubtful. He urged the learned 
judge to permit him to state his case to the jury, 
and to call his housekeeper, with so much earnest- 
ness, and was seconded so strongly by hb counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much against his 
inclination, and contrary to his usual habit, gave 
way, and yielded to the request. 

" Dii facilcs — torrens dicendi copia multis." 

The prisoner then addressed the jury and en- 
treated their patience for a short time. He repeated 
to them that he never could feel satisfied to b» ac- 
quitted merely because the evidence was not conclu- 
sive ; and pledged himself, in a very short time, by 
the few observations he should make, and the wit- 
ness whom he should call, to obtain their verdict 
upon much higher grounds — upon the impossibility 
of his being guilty of the dreadful crime. With re- 
spect to the msinuations which had been thrown out 
against him, he thought one observation would dis- 
pose of them. Assuming it to be true that the de- 
ceased died from the effect of a poison, of which he 
called God to witness that he had never even heard 
either the name or the existence imtil this day, was 
not every probabiHty in favour of his innocence? 
Here was a perfect stranger, not known to have in 
his possession a single article of value, who might 
either have lost, or been robbed of that property 
which he was said to have had at Hull. What so 
probable as that he should, in a moment of despair at 



his loss, have destroyed himself ? The &tal drug 
was stated to have been familiar in those countries 
in which Mr. Thomson had travelled, while to him- 
self it was utterly unknown. Above all, he im- 
plored the jury to remember, that although the eye 
of malice had watched every proceeding of his since 
the fatal accident, and though the most minute 
search had been made into every part of his premises, 
no vestige had been discovered of the most trifling 
article belonging to the deceased, nor had even a 
rumour been circulated that poison of any kind had 
been ever in his possession. Of the stopper, which 
had been found, he disowned all knowledge; he 
declared, most solemnly, that he had never seen it 
before it was produced in court ; and he asked, could 
the fact of its being found in his house, only a few 
days ago, when hundreds of people had been there, 
produce upon an impartial mind even a momentary 
prejudice against him ? One Jact, and one only, 
had been proved, to which it was possible for him to 
give an answer — the fact of his having gone to the 
bedroom of his housekeeper on the night in ques- 
tion. He had been subject, for many years of his 
life, to sudden fits of illness ; he had been seized 
with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to 
procure her assistance in lighting a fire. She had 
returned with him to his room for that purpose, he 
having waited for a minute in the passage whilst 
she put on her clothes, which would account for the 
momentary disappearance of the light ; and after she 
had remained iu his room a few minutes, finding 
himself better, he had dismissed her, and retired 
again to bed, from which he had not risen when he 
was informed of the death of his guest. It had been 
said that, after his committal to prison, his house- 
keeper had disappeared. He avowed that, finding 
his enemies determined, if possible, to accomplish 
his ruin, he had thought it probable they might 
tamper with his servant : he had, therefore, kept her 
out of their way ; but for what purpose ? Not to 
prevent her testimony being given, for she was now 
under the care of his solicitor, and would instantly 
appear for the purpose of confirming, as far as she 
was concerned, the statement which he had just 
made. 

Such was the prisoner's address, which produced 
a very powerful effect. It was delivered in a firm 
and impressive manner, and its simplicity and art- 
lessness gave it an appearance of truth. The house- 
keeper was then put mto the box, and examined by 
the counsel for the prisoner. According to the cus- 
tom, at that time almost universal, of excluding wit- 
nesses from court until their testimony was required, 
she had been kept at a house near at hand, and had 
not heai'd a single word of the trial. There was 
nothing remarkable in her manner or appearance ; 
she might be about thirty-five, or a little more ; 
with regular though not agreeable features, and an 
air perfectly free from embarrassment. She re- 
peated, almost in the prisoner's own words, the stoiy 
that he had told of his having called her up, and her 
having accompanied him to his room, adding that, 
after leaving him, she had retired to her own room^ 
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and been awakened by tbe man-servant in tbe 
TOorning-, with an account of the traveller's death. 
She had now to undergo a cross-examination ; and 
I may as well state here that which, though not 
inown to me till afterwards, will assist the reader in 
understanding the following scene : — The counsel for 
the prosecution had, in his own mind, attached con- 
siderable importance to the circumstance mentioned 
by the witness who saw the light, that while the 
prisoner and the housekeeper were in the room of 
the former, something like a door had intervened 
between the caudle and the window, which was totally 
irreconcilable with the appearance of the room when 
examined ; and he had half persuaded himself that 
there must be a secret closet w^hich had cscaj^ed the 
aearch of the officers of justice, the opening of which 
woidd account for the appearance alluded to, and 
the existence of which might discover the propeity 
•which had so mysteriously diisappeared. His object, 
therefore, was to obtain from the housekeeper (the 
only person except the prisoner who could give any 
clue to this) such information as he could get, with- 
out alarming her by any dii'ect inquiry on the 
subject; which, as she could not help seeing its im- 
portance, would have led her at once to a positive 
deniid. He knew, moreover, that as she had not 
been in court, she could not know how much or 
how little the inquiry had already brought to light ; 
and by himself treating the matter as immaterial, he 
might lead her to consider it so also, and, by that 
means, draw forth all that she knew. After some 
few unimportant questions, he asked her, in a tone 
and manner calculated rather to awaken confidence 
than to excite distrust, — 

Diuing the time you were in Mr. Smith's room, 
you stated that the candle stood on the table, in 
the centre of the room ? — Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you call 
it, opened once, or twice, while it stood there ? — A 
pause : no answer. 

I will call it to your recollection : after Mr. Smith 
bad taken the medicine out of the closet, did he 
shut the door, or did it remain open ? — Ho shut it. 

Then it was opened again for the purpose of re- 
placing the bottle, was it ? — It was. 

Do you recollect how long it was open the last 
time ? — Not above a minute. 

The door, when open, woidd be exactly be- 
tween the light and the window, would it not ?— 
It would. 

I forget whether you said the closet was on 
the right, or left, hand side of the window ? — The 
left. 

Would the door of the closet make any noise in 
opening ? — None. 

Can you speak positively to that fact ? Have you 
ever opened it yourself, or only seen Mr. Smith open 
it ? — I never opened it myself. 

Did you never keep the key ? — Never. 

Who did ? — Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn her 
eyes towards the spot* where the prisoner stood, and 
the effect vwas almost electrical. A cold damp 
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sweat stood .upon his brow, and his face had lost all 
its colour ; he appeared a living image of death. 
She no sooner saw him than she shrieked, and 
fainted. The consequences of her answers flashed 
across her mind. She had been so thoroughly de- 
ceived by the manner of the advocate, ana by the 
little importance he had seemed to attach to her 
statements, that she had been led on, by one ques- 
tion to another, till she had told him all that he 
wanted to know. During the interval (occasioned 
by her illness) to the proceedings, the solicitor for 
the prosecution left the court. It was between four 
and five o'clock when the judge resumed his seat 
upon the bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, 
and the hoiisekee[>er hcr's in the witness-box: the 
court, in the interval, had remained crowded with 
the sj)ectators, scarce one of whom had left his 
lace, lest, during las absence, it should be seized 
y some one else. 

The cross-examining counsel tlien addressed the 
witness : — I have veiy few more questions to ask 
of you ; but beware that you answer them truly, 
for your own life hangs upon a tliread. 

Do you know this stopper ? — I do. 

To whom does it belong ? — To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last? — On the night of Mr. 
Thomson's death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the prosecution 
entered the court, bringing with him, upon a tray, 
a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a poqket- 
book, and a bottle of the same manufacture as the 
stopper, and having a cork in it ; some other arti- 
cles there were in it, not material to my story. The 
tray was placed on the table in sight of the prisoner 
ana the witness ; and ftom that moment not a 
doubt remained in the mind of any man of the 
guilt of the prisoner. A few words will bring my 
tale to its close. The house where the murder had 
been committed was between nine and ten miles 
distant. The solicitor, as soon as the cross-exami- 
nation of the housekeeper had discovered the exist- 
ence of the closet, and its situation, had set off on 
horseback, with two sheriff's officers, and, alter 
puUing down part of the wall of the house, had de- 
tected tliis impoitant place of concealment. Their 
search was w^efl rewarded : the whole of the pro- 
perty belonging to Mr. Thomson was found there, 
amoimting ui value to some thousand pounds ; and, 
to leave no room for doubt, a bottle was discovered, 
w^hich the medical men instantly pronounced to 
contain the very identical poison which had caused 
the death of the unfortunate Thomson. The result 
is too obvious to need explanatbn. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparalleled in- 
stance of a man accused of murder, the evidence 
against whom was so sUght as to induce the judge 
and jury to concur in a verdict of acquittal, but 
who, persisting in calling a witness to prove his in- 
nocence, was, upon the testimony of that very wit- 
ness, convicted and executed. 



Did we not on many occasions doubt our motives, we 
should not a8§igu iheau'-TiiQughls,-^^, U» LfiW£9. 
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[Concluded from page 215.] 

After having replied to the usual fbrmulaiy of 
questions as to age, name, residence, drc, he sud- 
denly anticipated the next coming demand, hy a 
request to be allowed to speak. It was immediately 
granted him. He bowea to the president, laid his 
hand lightly to his heart, as if in acknowledgment, 
and in slow, distinct, measured accents, not un- 
mingled with a tone of unhoping earnestness, which 
was inexpressibly moving, he proceeded : — 

*^ To spare the time of the court, and abridge my 
own suspense, I shall beg leave so far to depart 
from ordinary forms, as to give without further 
questioning, as briefly, as clearly, as exactly as I 
can, a relation of all the circumstances which have 
led to the accusations directed against me, and to 
which an — ^to me probably too many — inexplicable 
train of accidental coincidences appears in tne eyes 
of the world, perhaps of my judges, to lend such 
fatal proof. My life, and still more valued by me 
than me, my honour, is at stake ; I must make a 
struggle to defend them ; yet I am debarred the 
hope, the smallest hope of success. I have for my 
only resource— my only stay — the consciousness of 
perfect freedom m)m any crime, save that of un- 
worthy suspicion and jealous violence. I am inno- 
cent, wholly innocent ; but of what avail to say so, 
when I can offer no evidence but my word in con- 
firmation ?" The latter part of this passage, parti- 
cularly the sentences referring to '^ violence" and 
^'jealousy,** was uttered faltenngly ; he hesitated a 
moment, then passing his hand over his brow, im- 
mediately resumed. The auditory were breathless 
with attention. *^ It were as useless as painful to 
dwell on the incidents that occurred at tne opera, 
where, in an unlucky moment I was tempted to 
he present. Others, I am fully aware, vrill be 
summoned to lay before you their views, their 
opinions, their belief respecting the subject of 
their remarks in that place ; and these views and 
opinions will, no doubt, go far to stir up impressions 
to my disadvantage. I shall merely say, that every 
successive event of that evening tended to awaken 
feelings the most destructive of my peace — feelings 
which I am now ashamed to have abandoned myself 
to, in reference to one who was ever, and shall ever 
be— if she has not ceased herself to be — pure and 
spotless ; and roused me to a degree of excitement, 
oiF furious passion, or madness rather, that deprived 
me for a tune of all control, of all command over 
my words or actions. I saw the wife of my bosom, 
that being in whom all my hopes of happiness were 
centred, pursued by the insidious attentions of a 
man, whose very aspect, though at first unknown to 
me, caused my blood to boil within me, I knew not 
why, and fool, madman as I was, I fancied that she 
tacitiy encouraged his attempts. Slanderous thought! 
— inramous suggestion of some demon of ill ! I was 
tortured — I was in agony ; regardless of what might 
be said or thought, 1 snatched her away from a spot 



that seemed to me accursed. I wished to go home, 
to be quiet, to know that she was safe, that she was 
with me, near me, no longer tempted, adulated, 
estranged perhaps. On the very steps of the build- 
ing I encountered one who disputed my will, and 
he the olnect of my resentment and my hatred. The 
occasion but too well suited my mood — I insulted 
him grossly, unpardonably, irretrievably ; nor was 
he slow to answer my defiance. It was not enough 
of the causes of ill-will he had ^ven me that nighty 
to urge me on to spurn and outrage him, but I was 
destined to find still greater incentives to my rage, 
at the moment he came thus in contact, under cir- 
cumstances which had else been trivial ; but of this 
more anon. I ordered the driver, a man whose 
name has been mentioned in the case, and formerly 
attached to my household, to proceed quickly home. 
We had not gone far when he overtook that person, 
De Renzio. Soon afterwards, while speaking to 
my coachman, and urg^g him to hasten homeward^ 
we heard cries for succour. I knew the voice— 'twas 
my antagonist's, and felt strange emotions within 
me, whatever they might be — it boots not here to 
tell. I instandy resolved on going to his assist- 
ance, but was prevented by my wife's clinging round 
me, and by the man Victor, who left me, saying he 
would manage the assailants. He did not imme- 
diately return, and the noise continued. I extricated 
myself from my wife's arms, and rushed, unarmed 
as I was, to where the sounds of struggling directed 
me. The place was very dark ; I could but im- 
perfectiy descry what was passing ; several persons 
were struggling ; one of them fell just as I came to 
the spot ; I had not time then to know who, or re- 
cognize the others, for at that moment a heavy blow 
aimed, I think, fr^m behind, stunned, and felled me 
to the ground. When I slowly and with effort re- 
covered my senses, I perceived I was alone, and the 
lifeless body of De Renzio lying beside me ! For a 
while dizzy and faint I strove to regain the carriage, 
which I ima^ned to be stiU in waiting ; but finding 
I was unable, I endeavoured to support m'^^lf ag^ainst 
a projection of the wall, and call^ out for help. 

" A company of soldiers came up ; they seized me. 
My enemy, the persecutor of my repose, even in 
death, be it hatred, be it error, be it desire of foul 
revenge, imlike that I panted for, since it accused 
him who was gutless, had strengtii enough left to 
point me out, and name me as his assassin. Me his 
assassin ! — me his murderer ! True, I was his enemy 
tiioroughly, in every way his enemy, but frankly, 
openly liis enemy, not treacherously and in the dark. 
He had crossed my path once before ; I Httie ex- 
pected he should have done so again ; for in one 
struggle, man to man, blade to blade, fairly and ho- 
nourably, he had fallen, and I had reason to believe, 
never to rise again. I had pardoned — had nearly 
forgotten the injuries, the instilts, the wrongs he had 
heaped on me, and on one dearer to me than life, 
than fame, and heaven pardon me, than hope of 
salvation. When I felt, when I recognised him in 
the individual pursuing with bis odious attention 
that angel, now lost to me"— -(emotion here again 
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choked his utterance ; iti a few minutes he conti- 
nued ill a quivering voice, that becanle more firm by 
degrees) — " was anew, endeavouring to blight the 
happiness he envied, and had once before blackly 
umed at destrojang, I cannot attempt to describe 
my feelings. My hate, my bitter enmity, my desire 
of revenge, revived with a thousand-fold vigour. I 
longed for liis life ; 'tis true, I thirsted for his blood 
— ^yes, for his blood, but honourably and fairly shed 
in the face of day, before the eyes of men — my life 
and my blood staked against, as a soldier does ; as 
no brave man ever feared or was ashamed to do. 
Assassination and miu-der in the night, are not the 
work, or the means do not become the hands of one, 
who has passed his best years in front of his com- 
rades in aims, sheatliing his sword in the breasts of 
the foes of the adopted country he fought for. That 
man — I cannot bear to name nim — has perished by 
another arm than mine. I regret it — I deplore it ; 
for I could, perhaps, have forgiven him, had mine 
been the one ; and I feel that to forgive would 
at least, perhaps, have set my soul and heart at 
ease." 

While delivering this abrupt burst, as it would 
appear, of uncontrollable passion, the prisoner's eye 
had lighted up, and absolutely shot glances of fire ; 
his cheek flushed, hi« nostril dilated, he stood erect 
and proud ; he seemed once more the Weminski of 
his friends and foes. 

Several persons who had observed Weminski's 
conduct and demeanour at the ball, were now 
brought forward ; they told in more or less precise 
terms, all that we have already narrated ; on the 
whole, magnifying however, and giving a more 
suspicious colour to what really took place. 

Three or four medical men were next examuied ; 
they were nearly unanimous in their depositions — 
death had been the necessary, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the numerous injuries inflicted by a 
sharp? pouited weapon, sword or dirk it might be, 
similar to that presented for their inspection, which 
corresponded exactly to the different orifices of the 
wounds discovered on the body — (a richly mounted 
poignard, let us not forget, had been found beside 
ihe: victim, bearing Weminski's crest and arms.) 
Pressed for explanation on thb point, he could offer 
nothing satisfactory in reply, otherwise than by 
conjectiuing, that the dagger might have been 
stolen from him by one of the assassins, and made 
use of by them. The officer commanding the 
patrol which had arrested Weminski, and those of 
his men, whom he had selected to testify to De 
Renzio's dying declaration, reproduced it exactly 
in the words he had used — adding nothing new, of 
course, to the facts already recorded. 

In fine, the principal witness (of whom some 
mention has already been made) from whom the 
most decisive proofs of the prisoner's culpabihty were 
expected, was now produced. The attention of 
every one in court redoubled. A tall, lank, stupid- 
looking man, presented himself, in whom, beneath 
the semblance, as they thought, of simplicity luid 
embsvrrassment, with which he delivered his evi- 



dence, more than one close obser\'er fancied he could 
detect unequivocal signs of calculating cunning. 
Be this as it may, that evidence was conclusive 
against Weminski. This man gave his name 
Pierre Larsonnet, " commissionaire^ (ticket-porter); 
his employer, and the authorities of the ammdisse'' 
ineiit had given him the best character for hoiiesty, 
trust- worthiness, and good conduct, which ezplaina 
(together with its perfect coherence and wr of veri- 
similitude) the confidence with which his testimony 
was received. 'Twas he, he attested on oath, that 
had let down and closed the coach door, when We- 
minski and the countess got into it at the door o£ 
the opera ; he had witnessed the short but violent 
dispute, between the former and De Renzioy whom 
he professed to know, having been employed by 
Inm to bear some messages, and to do some similar 
offices connected with his calling. He dbtinctly 
asserted, that he had overheard Weminski give 
orders to the coachman, Victor, with whom he w»» 
well acquainted, (and to whom he had in a Whisper 
communicated his suspicions, that there was going 
to be * bloody work' in the morning,) to foUow De 
Reiizio and keep up with him. He proceeded to 
say, — I quote his words : " Curious to see how it 
would all end, and never thinking of what was to 
happen, I got up behind ; we overtook Monsieur de 
Renzio and passed him ; soon after he was set upon^ 
and cried out ; the coach stopped ; Victor got 
down ; as he quitted us I heard M. de Wemiioki 
say eagerly in a smothered voice — * Take care^ 
Victor—don't fail — make sure work!' I was 
frightened out of my wits, I did not know what to 
do, I was afraid of being killed myself if I inter- 
fered, I got down and strove to slip away; — the 
scufHing and shouts of murder still continued* M. 
de Weminski got down also, and ran to where thej 
were killing the man. I strove to creep off as 
quietly as I could, unperceived in the dark, but in 
my &ight and confusion, took the wrong way ; I 
soon found myself nearly in the midst of thero» 
where they had pushed on to the struggle, and had 
only time to hide in a dark entrance, which luckily 
for me was near at hand. I was near enough to 
see what was going on. M. de Weminski came up 
and made stabs at M. de Renzio, while he was still 
striving to keep up against the others. 'Ah* 
villain — Weminsld! — villain!' — I heard him say, 
groaning, ^ you have murdered me.' I was half 
dead myself with fright. I crept as far as I could 
into the passage, and concealed myself there until ail 
was quiet ; I then stole out — I could perceive 
nothing but the two bodies lying on the pavement. 
In my hurry and trembling to get away, I slipped 
and fell on my hands and face over them ; I made 
greater haste then, feeling I was spotted and 
splashed with blood, lest the guard should come, 
and I should be taken up for the murderer. I ran 
as quickly as I could home, and fainted when I ffot 
there ; I told no one but my wife about it» and I 
would have kept silent still, but that I heard how 
tilings were, and that the real assassin was in prison 
for his triaL Then I knew I had nothing to fear. 
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and I came forward to tell the trath." Hiis depo- 
sitioD, in which the witness never for a moment 
▼aried — though the presiding judge and several of 
the jurors (according to the practice of the French 
trihimals, cross-examination hy prisoners' counsel is 
not admitted,) urged him with numerous and con- 
flicting questions — produced a deep and painful im- 
pression on the court, the jury, and the audience. 
The prisoner did not seem disturbed, at least visibly, 
while his accuser spoke. Several times, at intervals, 
he looked inquiringly at him for a few minutes. 
When he had ceased, in reply to an interrogation of 
the president, he again fixed his eyes steadfastly 
upon him, and exclaimed in a loud voice, pointing 
with clenched hand, "'Tis false — every word false, 
he must have been one of them ; I could almost 
swear it!" Larsonnet started in amaze, but soon 
recovering himself, confirmed anew on oath all he 
had already declared, and no effort of president, or 
suggested demand of prisoner's adviser, could make 
him for an instant waver. 

Weminski's case, it seemed now to be generally 
felt, was hopeless. That he thought so too, might 
be read in the suppressed workings of his brow and 
lips; 'twas but for a moment ; he quickly regained 
his former composure, if composure that could be 
called, which at times resembled imconsciousness. 
His numerous friends, the generals he had fought 
under, his brother officers, men of the most illustrious 
rank and highest authority were summoned, and 
heard in his favour. They spoke^ many with an 
emotion i!hat betrayed itself by tears and broken 
words, of his braver}', his almost ideal heroism, his 
chivalrous sense of honour, the natural goodness , 
and generosity of his heart, all the fine and noble 
qualities they esteemed and loved him for. The 

veaerable Marshal , whose aide-de-camp he had 

been for a long time, was so affected while deliver- 
ing his evidence, as to be unable to proceed, and 
had to be removed from court ; but alas ! friends 
and admirers, and well-wishers, when questioned on 
one head, the ^eital point of his inflexible unforgiv- 
ing temper, when once stirred into iU-will, his 
violence and his jealousy, could, with whatever re- 
luctance, but admit (the details of the case — even 
his own admission had sufficiently proved it,) that 
he was, in that regard, what he was described as 
being. 

The last words of the debate, the final rejoinder 
of Weminski's advocate was over. The president 
amid a dead silence, — ^with visible emotion, pro- 
ceeded to put the questions for the decision of the 
jury in the usual form — " Is the prisoner — ^yes or 
no, guilty of the crime of wilful and premeditated 
murder, imputed to him?*' " Do there exist ex- 
tenuating circumstances?" They immediately re- 
tired. The discussion in the jury-room was a 
prolonged, dubious, and stormy one. The foreman 
several times appeared to report progress, and ask 
the advice of the court. " It was impossible," he first 
said, *' to agree on a verdict ;* afterwards he an- 
nounced, that an insufficient majority, then that the 
me^orUff (tvo«thifds)— finally the whole of the 



persons had come to a decision. Several hours had 
passed away in this manner, each moment adding 
to the dread suspense, that hung alike (so it would 
strike one) over prisoner, spectator, and judge: yet 
to such an intense and painfully exciting pitch were 
their feehngs of S3nnpathy wound up, that no one 
stirred from the place he was, as if rooted to it. 
On the entry of the jury with their foreman at their 
head, a silence, if possible, deeper than that into 
which once or twice dudng the trial all sounds had 
been quelled — a silence still as the gprave, that soon, 
perhaps, awaited the living being before them, 
seized on the motionless, eager, breathless crowd ; 
they hung upon the man's lips as though they were 
to open and give utterance to the judgment of their 
own fate. 

" Yes," he falfceringly said, " in our soul and con- 
science, the accused is guilty— we find so unani- 
mously — of wilful and premeditated murder." 

"No! — there do not exist extenuating circum- 
stances." 

A cold shivering chill ran through every human 
soul present ; not a sound, not a murmur was heard 
for several seconds ; at length a sigh, an universal 
sigh, or rather groan, broke forth. The condemned 
man alone appeared unmoved, undaunted, undis- 
turbed. " My wife — my wife — my Olga I" was 
all he said, raising his hands and eyes to heaven- 
then lapsed into impassibility as before. 

His advocate stood up to offer some observations 
— to ground some motives of opposition to sentence 
being taken ; Weminski with a sudden imperative 
gesture motioned him to remain, adding a few in- 
audible words in his ear. 

The forms usual on such occasions were quickly 
gone through, and sentence passed ; the law-offi- 
cers and judge seeming as if anxious to be rid of 
the dreary task. The crowd whose attention and 
interest had never for an instant flagged, silently, 
sadly, gloomily dispersed. The culprit was re- 
moved to his dungeon, and there left alone, and in 
his chains, to his remorse, if it might be, with his 
innocence if it could be. 



The fickleness of public opinion is proverbial. 
But a few days since, people seemed positively 
anxious for the sealing of his doom, and were firm 
and ardent in the desire, that he should rather suf- 
fer, being innocent, than by any hazard escape, 
being guilty. Now, however, that his crime was 
proved, they began to waver; the recollection of 
his past character and services, his noble bearing, 
his mute and despairing affliction during the pro- 
gress of the trial, pleaded vndely and not unsuc- 
cessfully. 

It was thus, that when the fact of an appeal to 
the "Oour de Cassation" having been lodged 
against the judgment was made known ; an appeal 
presented, in direct opposition to Weminski's de- 
sire, by his counsel and friends, and which he 
had only consented to authorize from the sole 
motive repeatedly urged to him, that, by gaining 
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time, some ' intelligfence of ihe countess might 
be procured ; nearly the whole Parisian world, with 
one accord united in hoping it might not be made 
in vain. The judges of the court were, on the 
whole, supposed to be unfavourably disposed. Al- 
together a more marked change has seldom, it 
would seem, taken place in the minds of men. 

The day of hearing at length arrived; the 
pleadings on both sides recommenced, and did not 
terminate till an advanced hour. An adjournment 
was ordered, to afford time for deliberation, much 
to the disappointment of an assemblage, scarcely 
less nmnerous than on the former occasion ; and it 
was not until the third day following, that they 
heard, with marks of satisfaction, which respect for 
the seat of justice could not wholly repress, a decree 
pronounced, quashing the verdict, and ordering a 
new trial. It ended by a second, but qualiiied 
condemnation to perpetual imprisonment. This it 
was generally given to be understood, was but a 
step to a ftirther extension of clemency : accor- 
dingly, in the course of a few weeks, yielding to the 
solicitations of family and friends, (the prisoner him- 
self had obstinately refused to sanction any pro- 
ceeding of the kind in his own name,) backed by 
the recommendation of the ministerial circle, and 
the request, nay prayers of almost every one of note 
in the diplomatic and other bodies, superior authority 
intervened to use its best prerogative, and Weminsla 
was once more restored to freedom and society. 

To freedom, yes — but to society, he could scarcely 
be said to have been in reality restored. The final 
lenient award of his judges, tne royal clemency too, 
had done much — but not even both together, no 
existing power in fact could reinstate him in the 
position he had Ibst, or cause him to reoccupy the 
station he had moved in. There appeared, there 
tocLS still in point of fact, something dark and unex- 
plained in the whole affair ; men looked upon him 
with a dubious eye — a blot, a slur was somewhere. 
It seemed now as if he were imconvicted and un- 
punished, only by courtesy. He had in a word, 
irrevocably lost caste on touching the boards of the 
Cour d* Assizes. But what imported it now ? The 
world and he were two ! Life itself seemed, as it 
were, gone for him. Abstracted from every thought, 
every feeling, every pleasure, every occupation, 
save one, the seeking for his wife, and bringing to 
justice, or wreaking his own vengeance upon her 
seducers, it might be her murderers. He continued 
day after day, week after week, to devote his time, 
his strength, his every energy to the search. No 
means towards this end, that wealth could purchase 
or ingenuity devise, were left untried by him. He 
courted, he recompensed, he bribed the underlings, 
and the superiors in authority. He offered large 
rewards for information. Ho employed crowds of 
open and underhand agents, spies and such others, 
to be on the watch at all times and places, where a 
hint, a breatli, a cobweb clue of insight could be 
gained into the object of his wishes — in vain, still 
in vain. As was naturally to be expected, nume- 
rous designing persons, attracted by the hopes of 



reward so liberally held out, and the avidity with 
which he received even the promise of assistance, 
preyed extensively on his credulity; yet he per- 
sisted in lavishing large sums in the prosecution of 
his ever renewed schemes of detection. 

His relatives now thought it meet and fitting 
time to interfere ; and, accordingly, soon came for- 
ward to sue for a commission of lunacy against him, 
grounded chiefly on the plea of his profuse expendi- 
ture of money, for the chimerical purposes (as they 
termed them) alluded to. A commission was is« 
sued in consequence, and he underwent a lengthened 
examination before it. Far, however, firom justi- 
fying their averment of insanity, they failed, after 
a tedious investigation, in producing any convic- 
tion on the minds of the commissioners, except 
that of their interested motives. The object of tms 
vexatious pursuit was declared, unanimously, to be 

?erfectly sane and capable of directing his affurs. 
t was remarked, that he did not manifest, in any 
manner, the shghtest resentment at the advantage 
thus attempted to be taken over him. He spoke 
not of ill-usage, he did not breathe a word of 
anger ; not a syllable of complaint escaped his lips. 
The once proud, the once violent, and unbending 
Weminski, was now humble and gentle as an art- 
less child ; and, bowed down, spirit-broken as he 
was, that child he would have suffered to lead him 
at will in all things, save one only — there he was 
inflexible — the untiring pursuit he had undertaken, 
that pursuit in which the end and aim of his ex- 
istence appeared to centre. 

lu. 

Before we proceed farther, it were well, perhi^ 
to say a few words explanatory of the original 
causes, hitherto obscurely hinted at, of the hatred 
existing between the two principal personages of 
this narrative, and of the melancholy results of 
which it is the recital. 

As my readers may probably, ere this, have 
concluded from the imperfect illusions made to 
the subject in the foregoing pages, De Renno, 
a Piedmontese gentleman of birth and large 
property, had been one of Weminski's fellow- 
suitors, his chief competitor in fact for the hand 
of the Lady Olga Imhanhoff, one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the imperial court, where her 
family occupied a distinguished diplomatic rank. 
Finding himself likely to be supplanted by this more 
fortunate and brilliant rival, and acting under the 
influence of a sentiment, as ardent as it was hopeless, 
he allowed himself to be driven on by its unfo- 
vemed impulse, to the employment of means, which 
probably, in a calmer moment, he had blushed to 
think of using. He watched, he spied, he employed 
emissaries, he lavished bribes, he did not even stop 
at spreading reports derogatory to his rival's honour, 
reputation and fortune ; and, not even satisfied with 
this, to the purity of his now all but affianced bride, 
regarding whom, both in respect to himself and others 
before on the love listy (as he dared diabolically to 
insinuate) he muttered unutterable things. Hie coii'- 
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sequence was, briefly, a sudden breaking off of the 
engagement on the part of her family. Weminski 
immediately sought for, and insisted on an expla- 
nation from them — heard all — followed it up with 
all the characteristic impetuosi^ of his fiery nature 
— traced it to its source, to De Kenzio — and, meet- 
ing him in the raging height of his exasperation, 
without affording an opportimity of reply or excul- 
pation, at once, as it were in the same breath, re- 
proached, furiously branded and struck him. They 
fought^ it might be said, almost on the spot, 
choosing seconds from among the first comers in the 
public room, where the explosion had taken place. 
De Renzio, after a sanguinarily prolonged struggle, 
in which both were wounded, received his antago- 
iibt's sword through the body, and was left for 
dead. He did not die, however ; though such was 
the belief long current, as his first earnest request 
to his attendant, and one or two friends, who had 
assisted him, on recovering his senses so far as to be 
able to articulate, was, that they would keep the 
whole occurrence a perfect secret. 

Weminski almost immediately quitted Vienna, 
following the young coimtess to Paris, whither her 
family had. removed, the Prince I mhanhoff having 
been sent thither on a private mission. He was, 
soon after, all matters at issue having been satisfac- 
torily cleared up, wedded to her, remaining, in 
common with ever)' one to whom the details oiF the 
circumstance had been made known, under the im- 
pression — nay, positive conviction, that De Renzio 
was no more. Hence his surprise, and subsequent 
conduct, when he encountered him on the steps of 
the opera. The sequel is known. What can have 
prompted the victim's dying declaration — whether 
he made it through mistake, imagining he had 
been in reality waylaid by his rival's orders — or to 
gratify his hatred by contributing to that rival's 
destruction, remains wholly unexplained. His mo- 
tives and his secret died with him. Let us now re- 
turn to him, upon whose head it had so materially 
tended to draw down a fatal sentence. 

On being restored to the usual exercise of his li- 
berty of action, which the proceedings instituted 
by the family had temporarily interrupted, he re- 
sumed the same course of researches as before ; but 
from this time forward, with more caution and 
judgment. He frequently wandered out alone in 
mean dbguise, sometimes vaguely into the country 
immediately surrounding Paris, sometimes into the 
interior of the city ; almost constantly guiding his 
steps towards the obscure quarters and abodes of 
misery, as if there expecting naturally to meet with 
crime or its traces ; always prying, always ques- 
tioning, always eagerly alive to snatch a gleam of 
hope from the most casual incident. 

In one of these excursions, on which he had re- 
mained absent for the better part of two whole 
day^, (his people at the hotel, now accustomed to 
the irregularity of his movements, scarcely noticed 
whether he went or came except when summoned 
to attend him,) it so chanced he found himself near 



the entrance to the Catacombs,* not hr fr*om the 
Barriere d*Enfer, at the moment a large party was 
about to descend to view those curious caverns, 
which, as doubtless our readers well know, were 
formed in quarrying for the erection of the city, 
under which they extend to an immense distance in 
several directions, and reproduce, in many places, 
the actual course of the streets above, as may be 
easily traced by any one well conversant with the 
localities, and able by comparison to establish the 
coincident lines. Suddenly an idea struck him. He 
would go with them. He, too, would take a view 
of the regions filled with the memorials of death. 

The guides, struck with something strange in his 
manner and appearance, as may be conceived from 
what has been said of his habits and mode of acting, 
made some difficulty ; the visiters, too, looked rather 
oddly at him. A gratuity of liberal amount to the 
former soon settled the question, and he was most 
graciously permitted to accompany them. 

They proceeded for some time together in silence 
— Weminski vacantly staring at the different sights, 
pointed out to the admiring, and not a Uttle awed 
gaze of his companions. The place and its objects 
were akin to his thoughts ; yet they were far away, 
though full of the gloomy reflections that conso- 
nancy did not fail to excite ; mechanically, uncon- 
sciously musing, he lingered behind the pieurty ; his 
wax taper (every one in the descent is provided with 
one) in hand, and did not perceive himself to be 
left alone till roused by the deep stillness of the 
place around, succeeding to the hum of many voices 
that had hitherto occasionally disturbed its echoes; 
stillness now interrupted by the rustling of reptiles 
crawling over the skeleton remains there deposited, 
or the gnawing of rats at some dry crumbling bone. 
He felt at once the horrors of his position, and step- 
ping briskly forward, endeavoured to rejoin his con- 
ductor ana fellow explorers ; confused, bewildered, 
amid the windings and intricacies of this subterra- 
nean labyrinth, he forgot — he had scarcely heeded 
indeed, the instructions of the guide, to follow always 
the black mark traced along the roof, and went on 
seeking, examining, stooping to descry even a foot- 
mark, if there were luckily one to be discovered, 
stopping at intervals to listen, and calling out, mis- 
taking the prolonged reverberations of his own 
voice for welcome sounds in reply ; 'twas in vain — 
no one came, no other accents answered his. He 
felt he had irrecoverably lost his way, and grew 
faint, even in the midst of his previous wretched- 
ness, at thought of the prospect that now opened 
before him— death by hunger— immured, buried 
aHve in these bowels of the earth, cut off too from 

• The Catacombs, it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
have been utilized as a receptacle for the millions of human 
remains, dug out of the different long since closed-up church- 
yards, formerly existing within the city, and tluMe that 
are annually exhmned, on expiration of their term of 
burial-lecuef from the new cemeteries, Pere la Chaise, 
Montmartre, &c., without its walls, by which they have 
been superseded. The bones that line these excavations 
(now closed upon the public) are arranged in a somewhal 
fiinciftil order. 
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the only hope and expectancy that made life sup- 
portable ; for tkisy even at the dreadful moment 
when the conviction of his probable fate burst upon 
liim, was hb still pervading all, occupying remem- 
brance, ^' Olga and revenge : shall I then perish 
and leave no sign, no token that I died to recover 
or avenge her ?*' The very thought inspired him 
with new strength, urged him on still to struggle — 
still to endeavour to live for die sake of the hope it gave. 

He continued to advance, stopping and listening 
as before ; more than an hour, which seemed a cen- 
tury, passed in those useless wanderings. His senses 
were at length struck by what seemed to be the 
smell and appearance of smoke. He looked again 
— ^it was smoke — walking hastily forward, guided 
by that which to him was fragrance, — he rapidly 
came to the spot whence it proceeded ; tliis he found 
to be a circular curve, or widening of the gallery, 
of considerable height, which on closer examination, 
though at present totally unoccupied, bore evident 
marks of having been lately inhabited. In one 
comer was a sort of rude fireplace, constructed of 
fragments of stones, in which were still burning 
several logs of dry wood; a rough table, some half- 
broken uncouthly formed chairs and benches, a 
mouldering chest of drawers, and other dismantled 
pieces of furniture of the most common kind, stood 
m different parts of the apartment, if such it could 
be called. Werainski's attention was little attracted 
by the sight of these things, though, doubtless, sur- 
prise at meeting vidth them there was his first im- 
pression ; he felt an unaccountable presentiment, a 
^rill of foreboding anticipation, that there was 
something more in reserve, than what appeared — 
that there was something here regarding him 
personally, something connected with the object 
of all his wishes ; all his expectations on this side 
the tomb, for the fulfilment of which he would have 
willingly braved death, ay, even the death he 
seemed but a while ago, probably was still doomed 
to, without a single murmur, save of pleasure. 

A sudden inspiration seemed at once to recall 
him to all the energetic activity of his character ; 
carefully arranging his taper, of which fortimately 
the gpneater part remained unconsumed, he pro- 
ceeded with searching eye to examine those sin- 
gular premises ; against the walls here and there 
were hung, and on the floor were strewed confused 
heaps of articles of many sorts and descriptions — 
arms, implements and instruments of various kinds, 
smaller furnishing trifles, such as writing-desks, 
dressing-cases, boxes, &c., wearing-apparel, more 
or less valuable in quaUty. It was manifestly in a 
word, the receptacle of a gang of tliieves — in his 
mood of miua, the place of all others he ought to 
leave no comer of unscmtinized. He acted accord- 
ing. 

The case of drawers already mentioned was with- 
out a lock ; he opened it, and saw, huddled together 
without any arrangement, a quantity of things, of 
which the first glance told the value — pieces of 
, silver covers, watches, chains, trinkets, &c. 

enuDski rapidly looked them over-^a Bwoid-hilt 




caught his view— a broken sword-hilt ! his heart 
throbbed ; he looked more closely — it was De Ren- 
zio's ! he knew it well, too well, alas ! — De Renzio's 
broken weapon. With what intensity of hope and 
fear, miseiy and anguish of mind, did he now gaae 
further ! Can sight deceive him ? What meets 
his eyes, ready, as it were, to start from tlieir 
sockets ? — a bauble, an ornamental plaything, the 
fairy wand his countess wore in character, when 
they last — ho saw no more — a mist swam before his 
eyes ; he felt dizzy, and, staggering faintly a few 
paces backwards, fell powerless into a seat, he had 
barely the strength to reach. The whole horrible 
reahty flashed across his mind. Olga carried o£^ 
made away with, murdered, worse, infinitely worse 
— a prey to wretches, the vilest of living demons, 
whom beauty and innocence could move only to 
crime. Despair, all the toitures of all the danmed 
were in that thought. 

Recovering from this mute, yet conscious trance, 
the whole chances of his position, the long and 
ardently sought- for opportunity to be derived from 
it, the means to be employed — the luie of conduct 
to be pursued, the steps to be taken, were revealed, 
as it were, by instantaneous fight of intention, to his 
mind. His plan of action was resolved on, and, at 
the same second of time, began to be put into exe- 
cution. ^' On this be my life I " he almost voci- 
ferated aloud, clasping together his arms, and 
clenching his hand with desperate force. He tlien 
relighted his taper, wliich had fallen ; and proceeded 
to undertake the task of endeavouring to retrace his 
steps to light and the world again. The effort was 
fruitless ; he was lost in the subterranean labyrinths 
which he explored in vain for an outlet. At last, 
feeble from fatigue, and exhausted from want of 
food, he flung nimself hopelessly on a block of 
stone to rest awhile, when, raising his eyes by 
chance towards the roof, he espied the black mark 
the conductor had spoken of, as he now for the first 
time recollected. But it was now too late; he 
lacked strength to retrace his steps. Yet still there 
was a gleam of hope. '* I shall perhaps be missed," 
thought he ; *^ or if not, the next coming party 
must pass this way, and I may be succoured, if 
alive ! " It did so happen : he was missed. 

It is the custom, as travellers are aware, to count 
over the number of persons who descend on each 
occasion, and recount them on their exit from the 
vaults. Weminski had been found wanting, and 
the interest of all, particularly the guide, wno re- 
membered his generosity, and had even by some 
means been informed, or guessed who he was, was 
much excited. This man immediately went back, 
and paced through the galleries, in every direction, 
but without discovering the object of his searcL 
Nothing discouraged, he returned, however, bring- 
ing with him'5)thers of his feUows, well acquainted 
with the difl*erent windings and recesses of the caves; 
and at length, on the evening of the next day, they 
found Weminski stretched senseless, scarcely living, 
on the stone where he had thrown himself to get a 
few moments' repose. He had tasted no nouxish* 
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ment fat nearly forty-eight hours, and had, doubt- 
less, traversed some leagues up and down the end- 
less labyrinth. Suitable restoratives being imme- 
diately administered, he was transported home, 
where every care and necessary attention were 
abundantly given him. 

In the course of some hours he had tolerably re- 
covered. No entreaties of friends however, or in- 
junctions of his physicians, from the moment perfect 
consciousness returned, could induce him to remain 
quiet. Though feint and worn, and with difficulty 
able to move, he insisted on being conducted to the 
instant presence of the prefect of police, whither he 
accordingly had himself driven. During all tliis 
time, he had scarcely spoken a word to any one. 
He was immediately admitted and remained for a 
long time, in close conference with that functionary. 
Notliing transpired of what passed. The "chef de 
la brigade de surete" was sent for, and he soon after 
.summoned several of his most dexterous and trusty 
assistants, to the number of fifteen or twenty. A 
map of the environs of Paris was consulted also, 
more particularly a manuscript one of the Cata- 
combs, respecting which an experienced clerk, con- 
nected with the engineering department, who had 
been employed in drawing it out, was called upon 
to be advised with. Numerous agents were de- 
spatched in different directions. A strong detach- 
ment of gendarmes was commanded for immediate 
duty, and ordered to provide themselves with a sup- 
ply of provisions and wine. Altogether there ap- 
peared to be an unusual stir, a noiseless one however, 
m the whole administrative beehive, of which the 
intent was to the many, for the present, a mystery. 

It was promptly solved. 

At an early hour on the second ensuing morning 
was seen slowly to advance through some of the 
most frequented streets of the city, followed by the 
gazing eyes of the ever inquisitive inhabitants, a 
body of gendarmes both mounted and on foot, whose 
appearance bespoke recent hard service and severe 
conflict. Their accoutrements were soiled and in 
disorder. Several were wounded, as shngs and 
bandages stained and clotted with blood sufficiently 
testified. All looked haggard and exhausted, it 
might be with watching or fatigue. Escorted by 
them in pairs, handcuffed and pinioned together, 
marched a number of sinister-looking individuals, in 
front of whom walked boldly erect> smiling in deri- 
sion of his captors and the multitude, as a mere 
spectator might, had something ludicrous occurred, 
our old acquaintance, Victor, le beau Cocher, and 
by his side, no longer wearing a face of vacant stu- 
pidity, but one that expressed the most acute per- 
ception of the predicament he stood in, and keenest 
reflection on the means of altering it — Weminski*s 
condenming witness, the ticket-porter, Pierre Lar- 
sonnet! — a large covered car filled with various 
articles, trunks, clothes, furniture, &c., followed, 
well-guarded — two hackney coaches, containing, it 
was understood, several dead bodies, closed the pro- 
cession, which soon after, guards, prisoners, and 
conveyances, were safely received witW the g$tUB 



of the '^ prefecture de police." Some hours later, 
the second named portion of the party was trans* 
ferred to the Conciergerie. 

From the circumstances now related, may be, in 
a great measure, inferred the probable conclusion 
of this long and melancholy tale. The gang, six- 
teen in number, which had been just seized upon, 
in consequence of Wemiuski's information, formed 
the principal nucleus of an extensive body of male-* 
factors disseminated widely in different quarters of 
the metropolis and its envii'ons, a body regularly 
and most admirably organized for the carrying on 
a wholesale system of depredation, whether as re- 
garded the facihties provided for the easy commis- 
sion of crime, the avoidance of detection in the act, 
or escape from its consequences. They had esta- 
blished their chief place of rendezvous at the spot we 
have described in the Catacombs, which (the dis- 
covery had been made by chance by one of them 
hiding from the pursuit of justice, and they innne- 
diately profited by it) communicated through a 
dried-up well with a set of dismantled offices, situ- 
ated in the then tliinly inhabited quarter, extending 
between the Barri^re d*£nfer, St. Jaques, and Fau- 
bourg St. Marceau, and ostensibly serving the pur- 
pose of cowhouse and dairy. There, and in their 
subterranean retreat, they had been waylaid, and 
watched, and after a desperate resistance, which 
cost several hves both of themselves and their cap- 
tors, at length secured. 

Of this band, Victor might be considered the 
chief. He it was whose ingenuity and deep fore- 
sight had formed and carried into execution the 
whole plan of the society. Next, perhaps equal to 
him in influence, if not in real authority, was the 
man so long regarded as little more than an idiot, 
Pierre Larsonnet. Admitted in the exercise, and 
on pretext of his employment, into a great number 
of houses, he was everywhere treated with impUcit 
confidence, both in consequence of his character for 
honesty and good conduct, and probably not a httle 
too from his supposed defective intellect. Never was 
part better acted or appearances more false ; and 
seldom had it served as a screen to more profound 
depravity, designing artifice, and devilish cunning. 
Where he set foot, he noted every thing, he ex- 
plored every thing with quick and comprehensive 
glance, the issues, entrances, the habit, and hours 
of people, &c., communicated his report imme- 
diately, and the project founded thereon, to the 
gang. It was generally acted upon without altera- 
tion, and did not often fail when thus planned and 
directed by him. His authority, in consequence, 
was great among them, as I have already men- 
tioned, and nearly counterbalanced that of Victor. 
It was he who, on the fatal night from which we 
have dated these details, started to Victor (a whis- 
pering conversation of the latter with bystanders 
may be recollected,) a hint of the design on which 
they and two others of their accomphces, prowling 
about like him for prey, subsequently acted. 

Larsonnet and the two assassins had followed 
De B«iiiio »i » short distaaee \ when the caqiage 
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liad advanced a few paces beyond, they attacked 
lliin. He had time to draw his swora, and de- 
graded himself vigorously, wounding one of them, 
until Victor, fearing that Pierre, whose real coward- 
ice he was aware of, should shrink away from the 
struggle, nmning up, he stabbed him several times 
while engaged with his antagonist, for Larsonnet, 
as he expected, had stood aloof the moment he found 
there was danger. Weminski now arriving as De 
Renzio fell, the dastard villain, comprehending in 
an instant with fiendish perspicacity all the extent 
of the advantage that might be derived from the 
•circumstance, plucked from the anticipation suffi- 
cient courage to advance and strike him heavily 
down with a bludgeon. Not a moment was lost, 
Victor imderstood his plan in half a breath, and 
smoothing the words of angry reproach that were 
on his lip, rushed away to the carriage with him, 
leaving their fellows to rifle De Ren2do's body, and 
taking care to cast beside it Weminski's poig^ard, 
stolen formerly by Victor himself. Larsonnet 
mounted the coach-box, and Victor got into the in- 
terior, where he found the countess in a swoon, a 
long and deadly swoon, from which she but par- 
tially at intervals recovered, (her companion had 
profited by her state of insensibility, to place a 
rough bandage over her eyes, and another, that 
scarcely permitted the free use of breathing, across 
her face and mouth,) and only at length finally 
awoke on being released, to find herself alone, mr 
away from help or hope, in the robber's hiding-place, 
wholly, irrecoverably at their mercy. 

We must shudderingly draw a veil over the scenes 
that ensued ; one too faithfully, too horrifyingly re- 
vealed in the course of the prosecution, and con- 
firmed, as regarded the welcome close of her suffer- 
ings, by the inspection ordered by court of the ground 
beneath her murderers' den. This search took 
place by dim torchlight. It was a sight of thrilling 
terror and solemnity ; Weminski had insisted, and 
there were none to control him, on being present 
along with the magistrates and the accused ; one 
by one, successively, buried but a few feet below 
the surface, were dug up five bodies, which, owing 
to the peculiar nature and geological composition of 
the soil, were, as if by a special intervention, it 
would seem, of a just l^rovidence, in so perfect a 
state of preservation as to be easily identified ; they 
were those of individuals who, we have told, had at 
intervals been missed. Last of all was raised out of 
the earth the graceful statue-like form of the Coun- 
tess Olga, still — dread mockery of woe! — covered 
with a portion of her masquerade dress, scarcely less 
clearly, palely fair than when Uving, save a livid 
mark round her small and delicate neck. The as- 
sistants instinctively drew close to shield the body 
from her husband's view. He had seen it, but he 
stirred not, he spoke not, he moved not. 

Within a week from this moment, the principal 
criminals were in eternity. They died as they had 
lived, each in his proper character. Larsonnet 
crouched and shrunk from his doom. Victor was 
xeoUMt to the laat. On his way to the scaffold he 




manifested some signs of repentance, which the 
clergyman in attendance, with Christian zeal, eager- 
ly endeavoured to turn to account by his exhorta- 
tions ; but it was, as the sequel showed, only to 
have an opportunity of giving a last proof of irre- 
claimable obstinacy. When it came to his turn (as 
chief culprit he was executed last) to mount the fatal 
steps, he motioned the venerable ecclesiastic to ad- 
vance, then rushing suddenly forward, as he obeyed 
the sign, actually dashed his head (his arms were 
pinioned) into the old man's chest, exclaiming, 
" There is my fee, take that for your Tom-fooleries !" 
The demoniac laugh he burst into at this his part- 
ing exploit, resounded still as the guillotine-knife 
fell. 

How shall we speak of the yet remaining survivor 
of this dismal tragedy ? He did not put an end to 
himself — it was thought he would; but religious 
feeling, of which by a rare exception to the men of 
his time and profession, he had never wholly lost 
sight, forbade it. He retired to deepest solitude, and 
had, perhaps, soon ended his days there ; for his 
was not a spirit that could long suffer and not sink 
under silent woe, now that it had no longer to keep 
it alive, the occupation of seeking out revenge ; but 
the tidings, which had roused all Europe before, 
came to rouse him in turn. The emperor had landed 
—Napoleon, the hero of his dreams, was in arms 
again to reconquer liis throne. This was stirring 
the only still unextinguished aspirations of his soul ; 
this struck the only yet vibrating fibre of his heart. 
All his former fearless valour urging him, he was 
up — he was away — he had united himself to his 
toil-worn, still unconquered comrades, before it could 
be known or guessed what had become of him. 

The events of the three short months, that finally 
closed the career of the extraordinar}' man whose 
power they for ever crushed, are sufficiently 
known. Weminski distinguished himself, as he had 
always done during the campaign, by repeated acts 
of incredible daring. Wherever peril was, there 
was he, too, foremost. He was seen to lead the last 
forlorn charge of the " Lanciers rouges," at Water- 
loo, (of which the patriotic Bellang^ has given a 
spirited though saddening sketch,) and three times 
desperately rallied them to the breach of the British 
lines. When the shattered renmant of that body 
retreated he was not among them. 

The day after, a vivandiere belonging to the 
regiment, was seen to search long and perseveringly 
over the theatre of that deadly conffict. She drew 
forth, at length, from amid heaps of slain, a yet 
breathing form, — 'twas Weminski. In a few mo- 
ments he opened his eyes, and seeing a friendly face 
bending over his, (he nad been kind to the woman 
on some distressful occasion, and she was grateful 
for it,) moved his lips as if to speak; no sound fol- 
lowed the effort. He attempted to raise with his 
right hand, which, mangled and covered with 
blood, lay close to his heart, something which it 
clasped. He died as it reached his lips — it was a 
medallion, with the portrait of Olga — ^his last ei^ 
had been for her. 
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We return to this subject in consequence of 
a statement which has recently appeared in an 
American paper, which has been copied into 
the AlheneBum, and which seems to Have been 
written by Mrs. Slgoumey, or, at least, to 
have been distinctly published under her sanc- 
tion. It is only right to let Mrs. Sigoumey 
have as larn;e a space for her vindication as she 
appears to think it requires, and we, therefore, 
gi\'e the passage in fuU, exactly as we find it. 

" Having conlempUled -viBiting Dr. Sonthejr at Ee«- 
vick, ilT3. Sigouniey, on leaTing England, wrote to Mrs. 
Souther, regretting that the account* ihe had received of 
Dr. Soutliey's estrcme illneM deprived her of the pleasure 
of seeing turn. In reply to this, Mrs. Soatbey nrote, 
under dale of April 3, 1841, as follows ; — 

" ' Permit mo thus familiarly to address one whose 
name, u( Ica/l, lias loog been familiar to me, and toward 
wliom, having seen some specimens of her beautiful poetry, 
1 cunnot feel aa toward a stranger.' And thus eloeing^ 
' It will please me to think that I shiiU bo held in kindly 
Tcmcmbroucc, in a far-olT land, by one whose genius was 
liL-ld in honour by him who was (hmnanly speaking) my 
lighiyil/e.- 

" With regard to the alteration of Mrs. Soathey's letter, 
or ' the interpolation of phrases implying intimacy, and 
ejaculations of pathos,' it is enough to say thai there is 
not the slightest fouadatioD for the charge. We are able 
lu stale this confidently, after a careful examinatioa and 
comparison of tlic manuscript with the printed page. 

" The only remaining charge is that of having published 
Mrs. Southey's letter without authority. Wo cannot 
answer this better llian by stating the simple fact, that 
sinra the appearance of Mrs. Sigoumey's book, she has 
received a cordial letter from Mrs. Southey, in which slie 
( Jtrs. Southey) fully approves, to use her own words, of 
> Iht publication of diotefear words of mine, to v>liic/t you hove 
done too much h&nour — botjt to them and their writer* " 

The reader is now in possession of the whole 
answer Mrs. Sigoumey lias as yet made (up to 
the time we write) to the accusations brought 
against her on the authority of Mrs. Southey. 
In order that the value of this answer may be 
properly appreciated, we will restate the charges, 
which naturally divide themselves uito two 
heads: 

1. The interpolation of Mrs. Southey's pri- 
vate letter. 

2. The publication of Mrs. Southey's private 
letter, without the previous authority of the 
writer. 

Let us sec how these charges are met in the 
above dtatcnient, 

I. With regard to the interpolation, the 
writer satisfies liimself (or herself) with observ- 
ing that " it is enough to say there is not the 
slightest foundation ior the charge," We beg 
to observe that it ia not enough to say there is 
not the sbghtost foundation for the charge; the 
writer must^roue it. Mrs. Southey asserts that 
Mrs. Sigoumey has done a specific act. It is 
not enough for Mrs. Sigoumey to tay that she 
has not done it; die must produce the document 



I by which alone the charge and the answer muat 
' stand or fall. Her assertion ia, at least, no bet- 
ter than Mrs. Southey's, and the public will be 
justified in placing entire credit in the accusa- 
tion, so long as the accused shall continue to 
withhold the only evidence by which she can 
he vindicated— -and which it is important to 
mark, »he alone canproduce. 

But the writer of this statement declares lHat 
he (or she) has carefully compared the manu- 
script with the printed page. Now, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney either wrote this statement, or did not write 
it. If she did write it, then her comparison 
goes for nothing more than a re-assertion of her 
original publication, which is the actual matter 
in controversy. If, on the other hand, the 
statement was written by somebody else, then 
the public ought to be informed who that per- 
son IS, and, above all, whether he is acquainted 
with Mrs. Southey's handwriting. It is not 
satisfactory to have Mrs. Southey's letter at- 
teste<l at New York,- by an anonymous rfritcr 
in a newspaper, when it might be so easily sent 
to England to speak for itself. 

II. As to the charge of having published the 
letter without nuthonty, the newspaper writer 
says he cannot answer it better than by stating, 
tSiat Mrs. Southey has written to Mrs. Sigour- 
ncy since its publication fully approving of it. 
Tlie public cannot be misled by this answer, 
which, instead of being the best the writer could 
have hit upofi, is, in fact, no answer at all. 
Mrs. Sigoumey publishes the letter ^raf, then 
gets a sort of poUte, commonplace acknowledg- 
ment of the publication from Mrs. Southey,and 
this she calls publishing a private letter with 
authority. The argument, to deal gently with it, 
is very Irish; we will not say it is uncandid and 
sophistical ; but when Mrs. Sigoumey next pub- 
lishes private letters, we would strongly advise 
her to fortify herself with the authority before- 
hand; not to publish first and get permission 
afterwards. 

Tliat Mrs. Southey should have written to 
Mrs. Sigoumey, not only expressing no dissa- 
tisfaction at having her private letter dragged 
into public notice at a moment of such profound 
domestic anguish, but actually thanking her for 
conferring such an honour upon her, is a thing 
which we at once confess we cannot compre- 
hend; knowing, as we do, that Mrs. Southey 
in her private correspondence with friends in 
England, expressed but one sentiment of unmi- 
tigated pain and astonishment, at seeing her 
private letter interpolated with familiar phrases, 
and making the round of the newspapers. Alt 
we can say is, that if Mrs. Southey wrote such 
a letter to Mrs. Sigoumey, and if, as such a letter 
would aeon to imply, there was so interpolation 
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in tho case, we owe Mrs. Sigoumey an amende 
honorable^ which wo shall make with frankness 
and promptitude. Indeed we have no hesita* 
tion m saying that if all this be proved^ Mrs. 
Sigoumey is entitled to all the reparation that 
can be offered to her for the infliction of a very 
grave injustice. 

But the greater moral and social offence of 
publishing a private letter will still remain un- 
touched. For this offence Mrs. Sigourney can 
put in no valid defence ; and ready as we shall be 
to atone to her for the charge of having interpo- 
lated Mi-d. Southey*s letter — (a charge made 
upon the autliority of Mrs. Southey's own hand- 
writing, although, perhaps, she cud not intend 
to give it that publicity which her friends con- 
sidered desirable) — we shall still entertain the 
same opinion of the flagrant breach of confidence 
she committed, in laying any fragment of such 
a correspondence before the public, under any 
pretext whatever. 



LORELEY : 

A BUINE LEGEND. 

From yon rock's topmost height, 

Wliere sleeps tho feir moonshine, 
Looks down a lady bright, 

On the dark-flowing Khinc. 

She looketh down and over ; 

She looketh for and wide, 
Where'er the white sails hover : — ' 

Youth, turn ttiine eyes aside ! 

Fair thougli her smiles be to thee ; 

Beware the spell she flings ; 
She smiles but to undo thee ; 

With siren heart she sings. 

She looketh on tho river 

As if she looked on thee : 
Heed not the false deceiver, 

Be deaf, be blind, and flee. 

For thus she looks on strangers all. 

With witching eyes and bright. 
While her ftreimiing locks around her full 

In a dance of golden light. 

Tlie light it doth resemble 

The deep wave's deadly gleam — 
As deep and icy. Tremble 

To trust the treacherous stream. 

An aged huntsman sat on a mossy stone, by the 
cave of Goar, close to the banks of the Rhine, and 
sung these verses to the gentle murmur of the river, 
whose waves bore a small boat, in which a youth 
was seated. The frail bark had nearly reached the 
bank, a dangerous whirlpool in that part of the 
river, which calls forth all tlie art of the helmsman 
to avoid being carried down in it ; but the beautiful 
youUi, heedless, or miconscious of his danger, kept 
bis eyes steadily &xei q» th^ summit of a hig;h 



rock, whence a lovely female form looked down^ 
and seemed to smile sweetly upon him. 

The old huntsman raised hb voice when he beheld 
the young man*s peril ; but he heard not the warn- 
ing: his lute, bis oar, and bis cross-bow, had all 
dropped unnoticed into the stream, and nought re- 
mained to the entranced youth but bis cap and 
swan plume, which was fastened by a ribbon to bis 
neck, while the increasing rush and roar of the 
waters rendered his situation more perilous, and the 
voice of the huntsman less audible. It was the 
lovely maiden, who sat on the top of the rock, that 
engrossed the youth's whole thought and sense. 
She seemed to gather glittering pebbles from the 
rock, and ever and anon to cast them merrily down 
into the water, where they vanished in the shining 
foam. The youth tliought that the beautiful 
maiden was smiling upon him; and he sat motion- 
less, with his arms stretched out towards her, 
gazing upon her as on a star, till his little skiff was 
borne upon the sharp rocks, and the whirlpool 
threw its gigantic arms around the youth, and 
drew him to its breast. But the lovely Loreley 
only looked down upon the scene as if it pleased 
her, and, smiling like a child from imder lier beau- 
tiful long hair, tlu-ew down fresh pebbles into the 
boiling wliirlpool. 

The huntsman raised bis bugle-bom, and blew so 
wildly on it, that bis hounds began to bowl around 
him, and some fishermen, who were occupied at a 
distance catching salmon, rowed towards him ; but 
the youth was sunk beyond recovery, deep, deep in 
the whirlpool. Then the huntsman said to the 
fishers, " Did you see how the witch up yonder re- 
joiced over the destruction of this poor youth? how 
she bent her ear and listened to the roar of the 
waves whilst they sucked him in, and hissed over 
him, as if they mocked his silly loveP' But a 
young fisherman answered, ** Is the maiden who 
sits up thero on the lef/* to blame if an imprudent 
boy should gaze on her with those eyes which he 
never should have turned away from the waters ? 
She did not send the whirlpool to meet him : he 
liimsclf rushed into bis own grave," Then the 
fishermen told the huntsman how sometimes, in the 
still evenings, the beautiful fairy had appeared to 
them, sitting quite close on the banks of the river ; 
and how she had beckoned them vrith friendly 
smiles to go' hither and thither with their nets ; and 
how they always drew their nets up abundantly 
filled with fishes, when they followed her directions. 
" But if you venture to approach her", said they, — 
^' and who woidd not desire to do so ? she is so 
beautiful, — she gets angry, and vanishes like a mist. 
Whether she rises up into the air, or plunges down 
into the deep, nobody can tell ; and nobody knofn 
who and what she is.*' 

Shaking his head, the old huntsman went away, 
in the darkling evening, to the other side, towaros 
Bacliarach. Close to this town stood Stableek, a 
castle where the pjcilzgraf\ resided. Many tales 

* On the Rhine, a slate rock is cfdM a ^. 
t A judge. 
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had been told at the castle of the marvellous lady, 
who sometimes, in the twilight, or when the moon 
shone, would appear on the rock; but none of the 
pfabsgraf's household had ever seen her; and he 
often warned them not to let themselves be led away 
by vain curiosity, remarking that he whom God 
preserved from all intercourse with such phantoms 
of hell, should rejoice in his mercy, and entertain 
no wish that it were otherwise. 

But the son of the pfalzgraf, a beautiful youth, 
whom it seemed as if the spring had chosen for its 
harbinger, and who changfed all into spring where- 
ever he looked and smiled, had often turned his 
eyes wistfully towards the place from which came 
the wonderful tales of Loreley. Yet he dared not 
go thither ; for his father and mother had become 
aware of his feelings, having been told by his play- 
fellows what a picture he had drawn of the faiiy, 
and how all his thoughts and wishes were directed 
towards her. Whatever came to his knowledge 
regai-ding her, was never forgotten again, but stood 
for ever in transparent beauty before his imagina- 
tion, which would sometimes picture her seated high 
upon the rock, surrounded by party-coloured snakes, 
and green lizards, which crept about among the 
glittering stones ; and ants, which came in long 
troops, as if they were carrying gifts to her ; while 
the full moon showered down red gold into her lap. 
Sometimes, when all around the banks and the river 
was veiled in twilight, he thought he saw Loreley 
standing there in the rosy solitude, singing her mono- 
tonous song, while beneath her the Rhine flowed on 
with lonely murmurings, and the timid birds, awak- 
ing from time to time, flew up into the air, and the 
late evening glow still hovered above the tops of 
the mountains. 

The same evening on which the huntsman came 
to Stahloek, Ilagbert — ^for such was the name of 
the son of the pfalzgraf — was seated, with his sister, 
Wana, on the declivity of the neighbouring Kiihl- 
berg, opposite the Voightsberg, upon whose sunny 
sides the costly vine prospers. They saw the boats 
passing over the water, and many beautiful spots re- 
flected on the river like the looks of love and of 
longing. Many a tale they had told to one another ; 
and now the brother and sister sat holding each 
other's hand in silence. Wana was Hagberrs con- 
fidant, and she knew wherefore hq sighed, and 
breathed so ardently towards the distant vapour, 
under whose golden and blue veil the mountains 
seemed to heave like a bosom, in which many a 
sweet and many a painful secret is concealed. All 
around was silent : the trees moved as if they were 
luUing one another to sleep ; the odorous pinks and 
violets near the rock shut their eyes ; the little 
brooks alone continued to beat and mtumur like the 
veins of life in a dream : behind the darkling trees 
and bushes, the tops of the gilded forest shot up, 
and a shower of red sparkles seemed to h]l upon 
the grass, and to inflame it. Suddenly the moon 
rose behind the mountains, and all at once every 
tiling seemed to bum in clear and enchanted light. 
<' There is Loxeley/' said Hag^berl, *' Sho smilM 



touBk Th you hear how she calls ?*' It was only 
a bird screaming through the red moonlight night. 
But Wana drew her brother up from his seat, and 
said, trembling, " It is time, my brother, that you 
bring me home to my mother. Let us not again 
be seated here so late and alone on the declivity ; 
for the charm draws you down, down, and I tremble 
for you and for myself.** 

At the castle tney were talking of what had lately 
been said of the beautiful Loreley, when Wana, in 
the hand of her brother, and a little afraid of the 
reproof of her mother, entered the hall, where her 
parents were seated together, as was their custom 
at night time. The youth listened in silence to 
every word which was spoken. " If she is a witch, 
this wild Loreley,** exclaimed Ruthard, a knight of 
the palatine, " she must be thrown into the Are, 
were she even as beautiful as the evening star yon- 
der,** Then Hagbert sighed, and, leaning on his 
father's chair, bent over his neck, and said, " Let 
me catch her, father. I do not fear. If she is a 
witch, I will bring her to you ; but if there can be 
found no guilt in her, and if she does not willingly 
do harm to any one, you will give her to me, and 
she shall be my own love.*' Hereat all who were 
present laughed aloud ; but the pfalzgraf answered, 
^^ People say Loreley is a cunning flsher : she spreads 
out a glittering, wily net ; but as for you, my son, 
you are a yoimg inexperienced little fish, and had 
better keep at a distance from her. Curiosity and 
the forbidden fruit often excite youth to wish for a 
thing which they throw away as soon as it is in 
their possession. If even the ghostly lady should be 
no monster, she is most probably a mermaid ; and 
a man shall hold no communion with sudi crea- 
tures. God has placed them in another house of 
nature, and their enmity visibly appears as soon as 
man approaches that which nature has designed 
should remain at a distance from him.*' " There 
are plenty of tales told," replied Ruthai*d, " from 
which it seems that such intercourse has brought 
harm and perdition over both ; and it seems to me 
no guilt to kill such a creature, who tries to insnare 
men with siren love.** *• One may quietly pass by," 
said the countess ; " for the water-nymph is said to 
be a creature without reason ; but man ought not 
to follow blind instinct, if he does not wish to do 
I shall not lend you my cross-bow, Ruthard," 



so. 



exclaimed Hagbert, **if your speeches are meant 
for the poor fair Loreley.'* " We have talked 
enough," interrupted the palatine, desiring the priest 
to say the evening prayers. But Hagbert slept 
uneasily the whole night. It seemed certain to 
him that they would attack Loieley ; and he fancied 
he saw the arrow in her breast, and her blood flow-' 
ing like a coral string down the dark rock into the 
deep Rhine. 

One of the following days, several strangers came 
to visit the castle ; and Hagbert and his hunting 
companions conducted the merry sportsmen tlirough 
ravines covered with vines into the g^een foliage of 
the forest of beeches : but the pfialzgraf had secretly 
ord^ed Ruthard to pay attentioA to Xlogpbert, lest 
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his curiosity should lead him after more witching 
game. Nevertheless, it so happened that Haghert 
got out of sight of his companion, and suddenly 
disappeared. He yet heard the hugle-homs calling 
him hack ; hut the sounds came from a great dis- 
tance, and Haghert*6 heart heat violently, like the 
young eagle's when he no longer hears the wings 
of the old one around him. Without tliinking of 
what he intended to do, he hastened on as quickly as 
he could. Sometimes it seemed to him as ii he 
truly intended to catch the mermaid, and thus ac- 
complish the will of his father ; and sometimes he 
fancied himself called upon to protect her, as if he had 
long ago seen her and loved her. He now stepped 
down a ravine. It was at the hending of the river, 
where it turns into the silent rocky solitude ; the 
turrets of Oberwesel and the watch-towers of 
Schonberg glittered behind 'him ; the last light of 
day, like a dying flame, played around their tops ; 
whilst over the mountains the first rosy beams of 
moonlight appeared like as on that evening when 
Haghert and Wana looked down from the Khiil- 
berg. 

But from beyond, a wonderful sound was heard, 
incessantly repeated^ which those who deeply lis- 
tened to did not perceive was always the same note, 
and sweet tunes seemed to float in the air around 
him, like the distant and enchanting call of love. 
Haghert looked around; and, when he saw no- 
thing, ho thought how that bird could be called 
which sings sweeter than a nightingale. Some yoimg 
people from Oberwesel were now close by him ; the 
water sparkled beneath their oars around the boat, 
and Haghert heard them say, " That is Loreley." 
He then cried to them, <^ I am the son of the pfalz- 
graf, and would like to be rowed a little in the light 
of the moon. Will you ferry me over?" With 
these words, he sprung into the boat with his bow 
and his arrow, his locks streaming loosely in the 
wind around his temples and his neck. *' Now-, row 
me over to the rock, where Loreley sings," ex- 
claimed he ; " pull off; show me the fair Loreley." 
The young men rowed on, and soon showed him 
the rock whence the sweet voice resoimded. There 
stood the maiden, gleaming all silver white in the 
Ught of the moon, and twining in her golden hair a 
wreath of water-flowers and reeds, which she had 
gathered in the Rhine,*! while, ever as her hands 
moved, she kept singing, " Loreley — Loreley — 
Loreley !'* 

"Row me thither, row me thither!" exclaimed 
Haghert; but the helmsman kept at a distance, 
and said, " It would be the death of you." Then 
Haghert replied, *' Well, be thou my death, or I 
catch thee alive, my lovely maiden ; and never shall 
I part with thee again, nor thou with me! What I 
do you delay ?** called he again to the young man. 
" Do you know my father has sent me to catch the 
mermaid ? Therefore I came with my bow and 
arrows." The rowers bent to their oars, and the 
old steep rock soon threw its shadow over the boat ; 
but again the boatmen paused, and warned the rash 
youth of his danger. 



The fair Loreley had opened her bright eyes : 
her long, luxuriant ringlets fell undulating down 
her shoulders, as if longing to leap with her into 
the waters to entangle the youth ; she remained 
standing at the edge, her song was silenced, and 
she looked as if partially revealed from a dim 
mist. The young men now called on Hagbert to 
place his arrow on the string, as the witch was just 
standing fair for a mark ; but he took off his weapons 
and threw them into the Rliine, calling out, " Be 
not afraid, lovely maid ; no harm shall be done to 
you ; but mine you must be, and I am yours for 
ever." At these words, those who held the oars shud- 
dered, and began to be afraid lest they also should 
lose their senses, like the son of the pfalzgraf, and 
so all of them find their death on the spot. There- 
fore they held off the rock as much as they could, 
and beat their oars stoutly against the waters. But 
Hagbert, endeavouring to spring over to the edge 
of the rock, missed his step, and sunk down into the 
waters, and after him, with a sweet and mournful 
scream, plunged the siren into the flood, as if a sil- 
very beam from the rock had suddenly glittered 
over the stream. But the young men fled away, 
and only thought of saving tneir own lives, " What 
shall we do ?" they exclaimed ; " shall we tell the 
palatine that his son found his death in the Rhine? 
And if we conceal it, a still worse suspicion falls 
upon us ; for it cannot remain secret : so let us just 
say that he hired and forced us to bring him hither, 
pretending that his father had sent him to kill the 
mermaid ; and that she bewitched him when he was 
taking up his weapon, — which is all the truth." 

When Hagbert opened his eyes, it seemed to 
him as if he had awoke in the midst of winter, and 
as if blue and green pieces of ice stood like giants 
around him ; but a gentle spring breeze blew through 
the crevice of the rock, and sweetly fanned his cold 
cheeks. What the boy thought was cold ice, was 
quartz and transparent crystal ; and the breeze was 
Loreley 's breath, which played around him like the 
sighing wave. Forests of rushes and other aquatic 
plants rustled around the cave ; and through the 
crystal walls resounded, incessantly, sweet sounds, as 
if the waves were sighing their love to one anothor. 

In this deep world Hagbert found liimself alone 
with the beautiful mermaid ; but he could not feel 
comforted here in the midst of those frightful won- 
ders ; and soon he longed, almost more impatiently 
than he had formerly done, to throw himself into 
the water, to see agam the light of the day, as if it 
was only there that he could rejoice in the sight of 
the beautiful fairy, and exchange love for love. He 
said to her, when she threw around him her silver- 
white arms, and when her ringlets floated around 
him like the waves of the stream, " Only where the 
sun of heaven shines upon us can I rejoice in your 
sight !" So she took his hand, and led him along 
a narrow rocky path. It grew darker and darker 
around him, and waving flowers seemed to shoot 
down from an immeasurable height into the lonely 
depth. '^ The lulls and vales are still slumbering, ' 
said Loreley, '^ but the sky does not shut his eyes 
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for so long a time : do you see bow they glance 
down upon us?" And again the wild floods rushed 
around Hagbert. " Let not your foot glide," said 
Loreley ; ** come, sit down here, close, by my side, 
till the sun rises/' 

A white cliff glittered m pale light before Hag- 
bert ; but it seemed to be assailed by agitated 
waters, which heaved to and fro among huge moun- 
tain-like forms, and threatened also the spot where 
he stood in the silent night. " Where are we?*' 
inquired Hagbert, and felt, not without a shudder, 
Loreley 's arms surrounding him. " We are in the 
midst of the Rhine,*' said the maid. "These are 
the ancient children of the giants, the mountains ; 
we are seated on the toe of one of them : and it is 
so long, that he stretches it out like an angle for the 
sliips which so merrily go up and down ihe Rhine. 
He draws them down at the stone yonder ; and 
yonder where I look to, up the river, the wrecks 
appear again ; but no living being ever re-appears 
there: they have all been swallowed — swallowed." 

At the opposite side a small light now appeared : 
it was a lamp before an altar in the church of St. 
Clement, on the opposite shore. The feeble glim- 
mer glided slowly through the country, throwing 
here and there a beam ; and Hagbert thought he 
could discern the Mauserthurm quite near ; and be- 
fore and behind him, upon the heights he saw some 
well-known castles. " Do you laiow," said Lore- 
ley, as if she had perceived his distrusting fears, " I 
have been leading you up the stream : the waters 
were carrying you down : there my kinsmen would 
never have let you out again from the crystal 
castle ; but you shall remain mine ; for you I left 
the beautiful castle ; all my longing was for you," 
"Loreley," exclaimed Hagbert, — and, as he 
glanced on her countenance, her flowing ringlets 
in the night breeze looked again so beautiful, with 
the light from beyond the river falling upon them, 
— "they say you rejoice there above, upon yon 
rock, when your wild river draws a man down. 

Loreley sighed, and said, " It may be so, dear 
youth : I did not know better ; I thought it must 
give pleasure to all to sport with us, and to get 
fresh and cool in our resounding transparent world." 

" They also say," replied Hagbert, " that you 
allure the children of men with your sweet song." 
" I do not care at all for the children of men," said 
Loreley, peevishly ; " for my pleasure I sang ; for 
my pleasure I gazed. I called none, and looked 
for none. If any one thought that I called for 
him, it sometimes amused me, and I had my sport 
with them without thinking of it. But now, alas ! 
all is changed : no sport will any more rejoice me. 
It is you I have chosen ; it is you whom I will draw 
down into the deep — you, whom I will follow through 
the world ; for I am yours, and you are mine. 
When you approached with bow and arrow, I felt 
as if I wished to be a roe, and to have your arrow 
in my heart, and to fly before you till I had drawn 
you to the highest top of the rock, where you should 
nave been alone with me." 

From near and far now flamed up the first morn- 



ing light over the white rocks: their tops glittered 
in the first dawning of the morning, wnibt below 
them the two lovers were still seated. Hagbert 
held the beautiful maid in his arms: she leaned her 
head upon his breast ; but, when the cocks began to 
crow at the shore, she started up, and said, " I 
must go. There, where you have found me, you 
will find me again at evening- time. Do not forget/' 
She then threw a stone into the water, which 
became troubled, boiled, and gushed up, and a 
small boat appeared working its way to the surface. 
"Leap into it,'* exclaimed Loreley; "one of the 
boards was broken in sinking, take it up and make 
use of it for an oar, and row to the shore. Fare- 
well, Hagbert!" With tiiese words she plunged 
down ; and Hagbert, now in the boat, saw her no 
longer. But below him there sounded a mur- 
muring voice — " Loreley, Loreley !" till it seemed 
as if tears at last stifled the longing sound. 

The frail boat carried Hagbert with as much 
security over the dangerous spot as if a careless, 
playful child had been entrusted to its care; and he 
reached the shore to the right, where castle Ehren- 
fels glittered in the morning glow over the merry 
vines. In the morning beam, Hagbert awoke 
gradually from the dreams of the night ; he was as- 
tonished, and knew not how he felt ; doubt and sweet 
mystery, desire and horror, struggled in him ; Lore- 
ley's countenance appeared before him, such as it 
had smiled upon him in the light of the lamp from 
the church ; and it seemed to him as if he should 
have placed her in the full glare of that light, and 
aU fear would have fled: then he thought again how 
the crowing of the cock had frightened her away ; 
and he felt as if a ghost had been seated near hrni 
in the horrors of the night, and wondered that his 
adventure had not cost him his life. 

He went to the nearest cottage of a vine-dresser, 
and begged for a warm drink. His clothes were 
damp, and he left them in the cottage, and put on 
the jacket of one of the boys. He knew not 
whether, if he should return to Stahleek, he might 
hope, as his life had been miraculously preserved, 
that the anger of his fiEitlier would be softened ; and 
then he hoped to obtain the interest of his mother 
and sister for the fair Loreley, and that they might 
intercede £ot her with his father. Again, midst his 
secret shuddering, the wish awoke in him to fly to 
the maid of the rock, and to live for her alone ; and 
again fear overcame liis longings. Thus he spent 
a part of the morning musing upon the shore, till 
at last he bethought himself it would be best to go 
straight to Stahleek ; otherwise the maid roi^t 
come into danger before he could prevent iU He 
felt more and more anxious the nearer he ap- 
proached the castle of his father. He mounted 
the steps in the rock which led a nearer way to a 
small gate ; but in seizing the knocker, he per- 
ceived he had lost a little ring which he always wore 
on his left hand ; and he thought the mermaid 
might have taken it secretly from his finger, to bind 
him for ever to her. 

If ight came on. The pfalzgraf, informed of the 
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death of his son, sent Ruthard with a troop of 
soldiers to catch Loreley, dead or olive. Ruthard 
had hegfged hard to he intrusted with this commiB- 
■ion. Loreley stood on the top of the rock when 
the fierce-looking men came down the dark flood. 
She ^zed up the river, wondering that Haghert 
did nf)t come, and called aloud, as she was wont, 
** Loreley, I^reley" I Then Ruthard cried mock- 
ingly to her, " We hring to thee greetings of your 
love, Hafrhei-t : he sends by us a kiss to his bride, 
with which he weds thee: come down to us to get 
it, or tell us how to come up to thee without flying. 
O, thou fair and wild Loreley, here is new Iwoty for 
thee. Dost thou not choose to catch it as thou hast 
caught Ilagbert ?" 

Loreley lifted her snow-white hand : she pointed 
with her finger here and there, and showed them 
how they might climb uj) the rock ; for she thought 
that they came in peace, and that tliey surely 
brought to hor llagbert's greetings. Many of them 
warned the rasli Ruthard, but he laughed at their 
fears ; and two of his savage menials cHmbed up 
the rock Avith him. "Bind her!" called he out, 
when tiiey had gained the rock. " What do vou 
intend ?" exclaimed Lon^lev. " Thou must die : 
down with thee to the Rfiine, thou witch ! '* said 
Rutliard. '• Thou must die, siren that thou art, 
who hast killcjl the beautiful Ilagbert." 

" Ilagbert. ! 'exclaimed Loreley in a melting voice. 
" Come hither, Ilagbert. I am Jio witch. I am 
IIagbcrt*s love ; his tnie love." ** Phantom I" cried 
Rutliard, " Ilagbert lies in the river." " He is at 
Stalileek," said Loreley, wringing her snow-white 
hands, and embracing Ruthard*£ knee. " O, let 
me not die ! Ilagbert, Haghert, come hither ! " 

The heai-ts of all those who had remained below 
were moved bv her beauty and her accents, so that 
one cried to the savage knight, " Have patience, 
Ruthard ; I will ride to Stahleek, and see whether 
the mermaid has spoken the truth : if the son of the 
pfalzgraf is at the castle — if she has saved his life — 
she shall be free.*' But Ruthard laughed in mocker}', 
and said, " Will you not also bring a priest tliat he 
may convert the witch? Although Ilagbert were 
yet living, Loreley must die for having seduced him." 
feut Loreley looked with new courage upon the man 
as he flew away in full speed upon his foaming horse, 
and said, " Do you wish to throw me into the Rhine? 
That I can do better myself. Here before your 
eyes, I will leap into it." But Ruthard got her 
fettered, and a heavy stone was brought, whilst the 
cruel knight shook his glittering sword above her 
swan-white neck. 

A swift boat now came through tlie waves bear- 
ing to the edge of the rock the friendly soldier who 
had ridden to Stahleek. " Loreley," called he up 
to her, " give back the little ring you have taken 
from the palatine's son, and your life shall be saved :" 
thus the palatine spoke. " I have no ring of his," 
said Loreley, lamenting ; " he had none on his hand 
to give me. Haghert, alas ! Haghert, why dost 
thou not come ? Drag me to him in chains, and he 
irill loose them,'* 



^' Do you see ? she will not yield up the ring/ 
replied Ruthard, spitefully. Then Loreley wept^ 
like the imploring deer, when the harsh^ savage 
huntsman stands before it ; and many of thoee who 
stood below wept with her, for Ruthard had no 
mercy ; he g^nted her no respite ; he hung the 
heavy stone at her neck, and the murderers ap- 
proached; but Loreley looked on them, and said, 
^* My love has betrayed me : no one shall ever see 
me m(M^." Once more she glanced up the river, 
and leaned over as if she 'vi'ished to see castle 
Stahleek : she then stopped to the edge of the rock, 
and leaped down. 

As if changed into stone, Ruthard and his two 
blood-thirsty companions gazed after her. Tliey 
could not find the way down again ; and thus they 
died a miserable death. But Hagbert was incon- 
solable when he heard the news of Loreley. 

The follo^-ing day, a man from Oberwesel brought 
a net of large fine nsh to the castle ; and when they 
were about to prepare them in the kitchen, they found 
under the tongue of one of them the ring which 
the youth had lost, and which, doubtless, had fiJlcn 
from his finger when the flood drew him down. 

Hagbert often rowed up and down the Rhine ; 
but Loreley 's lovely form, and her fair countenance, 
he never saw again. Yet her voice was often heard: 
she sang no longer, but she answered when called 
to ; and theii it seemed as if she wept, and sighed 
deeply, and would have said had she s|K>ken, "Why 
do you throw away yoiu* words upon me, and invite 
nie to play as I formerly did ? It is no longer Hag- 
bert 's voice. I have lost him, lost." 

Wlien Hagbert called to her, she answered his 
words like an echo; but he could not bear the sound. 
Once he pressed his sister Wana to liis breast, who 
moiu'nfiilly stood beside him ; throw the ring into 
the Rhine ; and hstened through the sound of the 
oars towards the rock; but his sister kept him back, 
when he longed to fling himself down into the wild 
river. 

From the day on which he threw tlie rich ring 
into the Rhine, near the rock which still bears the 
name of the Mermaid, Ilagbert declined in health, 
as if something was gnawing at his heart; and like 
tlie sound of the bugle-horn at the Loreley, his 
yoimg life died away in tlie longings of love. 



ALEXtVNDEIl. 



No marvel, thou great monarch didst complain. 
And weep tliere were no other worlds to gain, 
Tliy griefs and thy complaints were not amiss :— 
lie's grief enough, tlmt finds no world hut this. 

Francis Quarles. 1592 — 1664« 



LOVERS' LIES. 

Say, wherefore is it lovers' lies 
Cause to the world such vast surprise, 
When every common fool must know, 
That Cupid always drew a bom t 
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nod the iii'ie'iii-«l »kft< hen anil t.iles .ire iiiti'rinii!i:liMl with ricli cleon- 
iiiK^ from till* utile iirld of an-'ient iiid lu'idi'iii nti't.itiiie. A pliMH.mt 
l-tcrary t;A>>«ipiii:4 paper, after the nKi'iiier ifl Chriiitf-pbei Nnrth\ 
celebrated • No» lei.' ui Ifhn kurt»:, fori: h the iiifioduc'Min to the 
f ireM* nt niiiii*><.r It is r.iiii-ii • i-'i >rit.il*< of th*- Sti'i'v-Te'leri - («.ttlii-r- 
iii:; the I'ii.-t,' iii x%lis- li niiirh .-ooml r«i iiie i** Ini^ibti neii liv t1a»>heK of 
i-i«Tri'ii(i.t :iiii| spi:klr!iil rar*' uii V»'ticn ne add thit Mr. Hnlfit 
ludi. fill- ao'le I of ' M.irn.u'i-.' ■ M .tin 1 1 and I'anjhterit.' At.'., e* the 
«dit ir <f tin- wnrk. we ne«-d o'ler no bi tfer Knar.iiitni- that the t:t<k, 
)•(' ha.** oiideitsikeii Hiii lie j-cifntinetl with taste aud >ehnlai-lik.e 
abilit>/' — Siitiii'i}! TfUirs. 

** W I- :iie exeetMlmuly H^'mI to tec any piililir-itinii utidi-r the sam'tioii 
of tht name nf tbi-t a* tne • ntie ai d irrareinl writer. I hetnle of the 
piihlira'inu. t-iil sis it 11. I'lie^ nn: •«iifhi-e (o e\poii|id the iriu; iiutiire i.f 
thi.> editor .- Iali<iiii>. I liin wer kly pobliratii ti is not to he the \» hitde 
III any cmiMiM nplai o niatti-r ur thiii.'H of '\ iii^:.ir uotfiriety. 1 he eili*or 
ba;i inip>>«eil upon hiin-i li a\er\ l.tlM.-enio oi-riip.itioii. His ta-k uill 
!.•• t«i tiivi- iiiti> bo^k-« of li\-p-iie peiiii'is. ami i xamine the iiti rar\ 
i-'Uiaiii.n in the \.iri<'iii> hler.itHie.s ol liurcf e. ui-il frnm them to ,.'ie.ui 
littin.; iii.tfeM.lp for tin niuteii'.s of bin \er\ iiri le.^linir p.i;.ej>. He 
i». III e*i r\ rt.'spi'it, loiuprteiit t«» toe un«iert.tkiii«r."— /I'ii.%. 

*• Dor wei-'i.!'. roiitenipnrary bidii fair to make a proniiii<.iir>(.ind in 
mir lirbt. nr .i:> it m In ttei cnli-d. our polite liti lati.ri , Tht- u] cning 
tlial'i-tie ti-ui hes nil ntiiiiv li'erirv tufu**, and ih \> rv ^pni'i d. Tne 
purport e> !•• f'irni a hbrary nl miip-i ft-tmii. mniaiit: , ^e , ,iii<i Mr. 
Hell I- I iv"i«ei\ the man to exi< iit'>ii<b a t i.-«k iit <i jiidiriuiii* and 
4gre< able lu u.uer. ■- /.«/» ///'-v 1/'. c«.*i'i . 

•* • The obit'iT of tlii.s piibhi-att. n.* tin* eillt' • «a\««, * is to roHert and 
prenerve tin lies' .-pviMnn-ns • f tin* l-i_'i»i\<. ii r i"ire ot I'lirnpe.' »"kr. 
' * * 'Hits objert i.o ut II ••xi-''iitiMi . tbi nniiibei In lore u» 

( No. 1. •• wbii'h • on' iiii.« MXLr.il tiiii.L'« tu whi> h the abn\e deM'riptiou 
i-* coniple.el) appluabii'.'" ,/«'///« //,•.'.'. 

"TMr. .'*i«"UY 'i I ! . I i.'. ••diind by Mr. Hi>bert lU-'l. w a ni;w weekly 
raiidi'taii tor puMie ta%' ur ; and. iiid.;:ni: from ihe fir^t ijinnbei, it 
Well iK si-ni*.'^ I', I* 1^ li 1*1.1 i|t .umI t.e<ti fidl\ put. up piibliratmu .Mr. 
lieli is a iii'in i>( tiiHti ml mind in mattei> ol tni- n itiire, and, rbere- 
f'lrc. tin re IS eviry reaM)u to 1 \pect tin.- work will In; MU'i*i.'«.sful.'' - 

" llfn- Ate ibirty-<i.x, paK*':* <>t' liirbt re,idini.' for sniutni 1 liowera, 
wiuter-be.<i '!•<(. <•! iliv (I'ber .'»i;-i>..li .ii.d >eeii<» uln-re .siirb p.istiine i.H 
i>esir iliii- ; •ii:>l lijbt n .'k'hii:', to>i, of a %er\ .>iiperiiir nriliT, iLi-hnllnf: 
tran;«l.i(ion> lr> ••. tin tiernniii lei.eniN, n. .il u tri-ati\e.s of real .u'tioijii, 
aud poeir\ '■•>■' t'.n ^nf.ut't .' ' -t'nut * ./>tif'nui. 

••'Ihe piefii*' to till* -I rial — the pr t beinp the lirht i«su«>d -- 

inriiTTiis (i.'i, t'l it * ihv o' lecf- nf tin: pntili- iiii'iii in tn lollt'i't .ii-d pre- 
M.rve the he.^r ••|.>.'i inietis of tiie fuiiitite liti rature ol Kiirop<>.' lod tn 
tbi« the id It •! l.;i> eert'iiiit> oureeeded. I be r^iiitenii*, in faet. aru ot 
a THrii"* -inl iiiti r. ^t ui; 11.1t are ; .iinl the .'■pmied pnldisbers ntlVr to 
the )iiildii-. I'-r ^ixi-i-aci-. 'piite as louch aa will be fomul iu au octavo 
vohiuie'" ' r-t i 'n'nicif. 

" Thif w .rk i- ii>s'niti-lv !>u|.>er:>ir to the s:enei\;|i»y of piddications 
i-t thin t'\:is* 1 1 is ii-ued in .iivpenoy i.uinlN-r!>. dud wnl •-unipimi* 
roiuaur'es. ••I'l.ri ntamh-ril r;il. s, traditions and |iMti-:iI leL'eiid.<( ol all 
l.atioiiK. It I.' e<!i:ed i y n«ii>'it !nl!. \'.*»\ , tnr M)in«i« biuh I'ri'iral 
J ower:*. ciiliiva'rit t:i.>t<-. and tine imamn.itioii wn entfTtuin louch 
ie«pei't. I II r S KiIix 1 i.i i.i.i; \*, «e l>elicvf,«'alrii*.ited l<» !.e a Kt^neral 
lironri'o ; l»ul it i-ii::i'en- i!» :.nd vn],.'.irity !#»■, as si :m:."<i»pp'i»i»'. essen- 
tial to the p>>pularit> oi HUib perinui, alii, We are very !<i'rt. Irnin o:ir 
knowledge of thii fditor, that it will iievi r bt' nielenii ' pop'ii.ii.' 
We h.«vu gicat pleaMiru ia wishiiii, it the utuiimt .fUC'.-o.- "~///.s.th7/ 

••Tiifc .^I'iky-Tkii.ku i- a iiiw weekly pub'ica'iuu of fir higher 

Bretin ••. . 'Man lis ntle w nl--. luiiMiri. it \* nmUr the • ilitorship of 
r. K* bi-ii !l.;II. the auihiir of * rii\«» i-f tiii- roetM,* ' Miither^ and 



il 



* To!itrik»* ont a novelty iti literature i.«. in onr diiv. n-i ordinar\ 
arhii-vi innnt. * « When we considered tbefe f'in.i I ibb- p^riU 
nf .iuthorybip, we regarded .Mr. lb II as a bidrt and darm/ tdt^i.Turi^r 
in launch in:! a m'W perioiiical ; but we knew bis jtiii&'.iMen'. nsK e\pv 
rienre. aud tact, aiiil opetied bis pM*.reit with a siirnii^ lui-Mii-ttion tti 
deridn in i's l.tiour : a p«'rii^,il ul th*- f>r.st luimli^r n n o\eil .ib •'<t|||»t« 
.\<t to bi<i none.xt, for It b>ir» interirti evidein'i* ot l/ein^ ■%« .lOiy fxir- 

'I f iir<>i an it *< as happil\ rnitreived What a niiue of lilerirv u>al;b m 
wtliin bi-i yrasp' ♦ « l-rnui this 4p.u*itiM- p.irteirt. tbv'difii 

11 iii.ky I'lii! I h iice tloHers at hi» will, and pn i>ent to bi» resnl* 1.* 1 u eeklv 

'' g-itlamlol varud iietiity: ami lor such a delightful rerie.ttifu i9 Mr. 

1 Hell iiuin>n>lv <pialitied b\ hi» vxteiinii e re»carch aud diit* riniiij.iliu^ 
mind ."— .Vi //.'//It /. 

! *' Ih'.H 14 tlio tir»t n limber of a now weekly pnblicatiou of ercarer 

• pr<>ioi«i- th.iii iiny we ha%e nut with for a lenirlti of tiuu . It^ •>b«i.« c 
, — that • f «:idl<-i-tint; and preicrvinc 'br be-t HptrinieiK of :h»' fnj-iuve 

litiia'iire of Kuropi* - is .« iiio*it e>et;lienr one. Itn <'\e< u'lu's, iih>ier 
thi- svhi>l.ir-liki> editorship of Mr. Ibil, in admirable ; and. .ibuvi;' .it!. :?•« 
price aiid appear anre are about a« titiich at variance an liie.ij.Qi s> .tuii 

j h.ind'-'Hnei.i .ii »c!l can be. '1 In* opeuiujj; dialogue ii wh.ii \% e ti iti.r iily 
,' indi:i' the ]tidiIiiMtiiiii by. It i* wt-li ciirui.iied to evmci .i f^uiiiur 

, ari{oiiijtani e with all the bent 'iiid luo.^t recondite <tnie» of K.i.roiifan 
>torv. Its liti-iatiire -lUd laii^uafse - • its poetrx and pro-e- .iiv 'iJi^e 

I ot iiiin.».M<il iiietit. while it« rrittci.Hin i» ao mnipb :•* y urrteti up in 
the mnini'Ut, that if its seJectmn.* foriucd no app*-iiibu'e v. b.i'o^er, the 

|l Value of the piirchi«v*oiom-> \miu'<I be found t wen t\ tuner owr lu fh«« 
' Fejitiia*hi'l the Stiirv-lidleri,' e* tbtue npeniiijr' ps'"<cs tre • .f'leil. 

• \ftfr twn pieci-H frwin the (<''rm«ii, we have a rn-rk-tbirr' b-j.-i.J, a 
(icnuaii leL'eiidlroni Mr. Kngei-nirii * Rhynu. KoDnnn e, m-J Ki'Vet\,* 
vaTii)ii.<i ^piClnlen!l of Frein'h aniiualii, aiiior> frrtiu (.*Starn>« l..ii|i», i;|. 

\\ riouH otbi-ri niitiiliiitioii<. which \(e take to be orif»inal, and «>nt ni- irnin 
the af.M- of Jame:* the Fitst. OurfrieiidM will u(iwli!\i' 1 , n'.eieut 
', notioti of Tiir. Siory-Tki.u k and its eouteiitd.*'- lUntl-h li'tfur. 

t "TbiM in the lir<»t unniber of anew wetkly publication, pricf k\\. 

■ ! pence, anil idited by H<ib->r' Ikd:. Kiii|. The oi>iect of tbit ) •. j.^aiiM:, 

a!i Ul- are tn!d 111 the pro:<pe -tim, IM to collect and piest-r^e Ir.e Wr\ 

I I spi-( toieiis ot the fouitive li:i-r>iture of Kurope ; .iiid wble f «- disirrf> 
•* bletieiis of liucli H Wnrk Tuu>t remain uii'iuesiiont d, we tliu V, r« si.p^-i 

iiitt '.idciiee could Hc.in ( 1^ have lit-eii p!s«ced lu more tpptn* ri ite i r 

j cibl. r li'iiid<<. We .sb 111 u lO'b the procft-.ss and AOCt.-i-««i 01 \ix ^ wr.rk 

I uifb iiiMi'li iittereht, in mU'iicb as it MiipplieH** tfiea! ifc^-i/t /./.'.-#•/; m .ijr 

!• curri'iit liter itiire. The pre^ient iiun>lM*r coniainh no lt-»i. •.'., \u *-|cveii 

tal'-.s. V. ith iiw'iilent.il notes, ciiiical .lud ilhiMtr.itivi- ; j.rin*' .1 n!i lii'^ti 

• tiliil papet, aiitl uith 1 bar and exi'ellei.t type, rnakiiif! in a',) rb.rl\-:fix 
pijV"'. i»t the ninilerate prii e ol nixpeiii'e. 'Ihe veriest p:i.:tiii iq r, . 

! niance uia\, thiiH. here br* weekly k-d to repletion itseli. i.>r a ifrv 
tniliuc o itliv. We iiio^t wanuly rvconinieiid the work to :.!) .lur 

• re.ideri." — > ork \!iirt:man. 

" 'rill" piiblir.iti'm •-.111 Mcarcely fail of hitting the mark nt p.-.pub.r 

fav oor. ii'.s iihiect hnin: «o collect into a porlabb- racket li!<. r 1 \ ^t iii.« 

tale -on.', loiiiance, and b-Kcitd from ail ijimtcr.^. Ihii rl.i «-r..-.*rinn 

! will III' m.o'.e With tasieai.dj idi;iiii-i>t ueeiiti it.-iiii bttle <ii>.,t^r. ^..^ir,!^ 

th It the uoik ia to Im* edited by iir. Konert Bell --.i 1*1 nti. ii..i ^ %% tm. .i» 

■ a cb'vi r uiiti-r an^l accomplished critic, dt-.Her\edI) enjov^ ,1 hi»>h re 
ptitatiiin." /tttiiu! Mt'n:uri/. 

•' Ihe Minrii>ii .in* ;.'nod, and well told. Thi9 is a new c-uitli^iiti,- f-ir 

' ptibiii i.tM»tii ; aiiii. lU'lffMi^ fmni tbetirNt niinilier. we rin 1 >n bvi!.;!e 

'' to au;'ur (or it a prosp'-rwus iMre.er. I'be oiiiei t of tlii<«pulili. iti-ii i.« r.i 

collect .till! preserve the be*t spei imenii of liiiritivi- liter. itori , UruMt-al 

lab"* .tri* .i.linitti-d. -ind the sideeti'd .ir'n I^'m 'ire aconmpaiiii *. uitn .in- 

n>>iati-iiis, ciiliiMl. bioKfiplii'Ml, or historical, by thi* «.di-<>r. \^iio i- 

'■ etide tl\ I man of t inte and i'idi;nieiit. 'riiKSt-iiKt Ti.i.i •.;* .s piinivd 

in a be.tu'ifiil type ; and from the cnu>preheit«iiveuesf ot it» matter acI 

th*' ecoi.oiiiy of ltd price, i.s iikeiy to Liecoiue a {fOiicral fa»j'iritr."<- 

, I 

' . " Thi< il the first nunibi-r of a new poriiHlical, undor the ediiorisi 

' rare ot Mr. Uobeit lb II. Il is iiiteml*-d to contain short Ctb 4. roioii.ce*, 

li both oMu'inal and Mtlerted. poetical leiteudi, ami tradition., of aii n.i. 

rioii?. with iSliiHtrative notesi It will lopply ."kn eiid'iriiiv: ivcisrd Ur 

. many nt tbo.^n* tui'itive piece.i. olten fnrifotti u owing tn the peii'ili. xi 
fill 111 in uhi' Il tbe\ appe.tr. ..ii<* are yet •idinirablc fnr rht-ir I. nicy aii,i 
im-iuiiiation. inn%e>iiiK eVipioii'e illiLstratmuH of the cuf'uiiio, iiiat- 
tiers, and spin' of tbeai;e- A. ubie and extenitit'e lield i«0|-eii }.et..re 
it ^ I III- .si'iK\-i'! I i.i.ns of every apre luid rbnie uill Ifnd ibi-ii .i.ii 

. and ('race \t> p.ii:«'. 'J he « mt:* of the Trouba<Ioiir uill tbi r.- i,, .\ a 
p'ace b\ tin: Mile n| modcra •leatiouii of the imM^inative t^cu'.'v tixii* 
atf'<.r«!iiitr tn ail matter for ivirealioii aud iniitriiction. In M.i* (ii-»ent 
liiiuiber we bav<* a sweet aud ;:eiitb; tale of lair\ land tmni tb- •>i'r. 

I uiau, a veiitiide * Ciho>t Stnr>*uiid Ie};eiid.iry poetry, well triu-:.ited 

ulsn fr.mi the iienuan. betnie nther tales of interest, tinm -oniv • : 

. ' which we piirpoM* at a fiitiii-i' time to draw lor the auius-i m- nt • i •la- 

ri ader*. 'Ihe wnrk coiniueii-es viilb a viiizonnis iiitiod>.< tm. m a 

, dtaioiiiic form, aud entirb'il ' l''e.stivaIi«of the Story- IVin-r-.. t*aO:(.riii£: 
th" First,' nfroi'diiu: Rood pmnuHi- of the vigour aud power wiib wLkIi 
It will U,' carried ou." — ''.1 /!•/• ( Ch.-onirte, 






" Thk SioRY-Tr Li.i.R, a new periodi' alby Mr. Robert BoP, tfTpI.iir.» 
the cirfiifinttaiice' of a corr«*<«| iiU'lence l<etween Mrs. Smitht v aud 
Mra.Si^ntiiiiey, th^ .\iiiericab antlioios, who ban publisbtil .1 {-.is^act'- 
respiM:liii.j: the health ot South*-\, ubich has pi^t-ii 1:1 <-a' p.im |,i 
bis uile— 'Mil. Si|;:niiru>'V. a perle< ( ntrancer. virnte to Mri>. ^oucl•ev 
tn n-ipie.st her corrchpnndfii e. Mis. Smithev. baviin^ «itL«-r oi-it-i Im 
|o fii^rnn<H her thiaiftbi^, declined tne bnuniir. but ••miply aud poii'eK 
aui<v%cri-d hi 1 em|iiirieH as tn Mr. Snnilii;>'she.«itb. AH iii';< nr i .lur?*- 
wan undei tut* recognined se.'ilot private currespniidcnce . which nu^l.t 
Uaui;h:i-r!'.' ac, and i^ aWoKciLur very far .supt-rior tu the vntwd of i* tnhave bewi consitien-d all the uior« sacrvd from the wa\ in vvbu-L 
«pheTueraI punliratiniis u huh issue weekly from ihe preis. Wewiiih , Mr». Sigourovy bad herself brought it about. Mrs. }«ou*hcy, to h-r 
we had room lur an extiuct or two frnni the npiiiiai; papirr in tliu j iittc-r aBtonishment, afterwards saw her letter not only prin'cd in ito- 
manner of the f.inied 'Noctes* of /?'#icA*U(W. It would appear froiu 1 public jour iioIm. hut tnttrytiMid tviih fhta\ts impipiuji: i/tttnuici, 
»tHtet)ii-uts ni :de therein, an J bearing «n appearance ol authority, au*t ^Jurulattom uj jHtthos, niH ont 0/ unich the tfitr ■j.-tHtn'tt."'^ 
that bwuihu) recti the author of 'The l>oc:«/r.' '—Cs/in&ytW^'c (.'/iroir.'r It.. ■ Spictatvr, 

WUITINC, L'JS DON. 
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